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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 


The  work  herewith  given  to  the  public  consists  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  fifth  volume  of  Grerhardt's  Die  phUosophischen 
Schriften  von  O,  W,  Leibniz^  sub-entitled  "  Leibniz  und  Locke," 
consisting  of  an  Introduction  by  Gerhardt,  several  short  pieces 
on  Locke's  Essay  and  the  New  Essays  on  Human  Under- 
standing;  and  of  an  Appendix  containing  a  translation  of 
other  short  pieces  of  Leibnitz  bearing  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  Neio  Essays  or  referred  to  therein.  The  Intro- 
duction on  The  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz  by  the  translator 
suggested  and  urged  by  Professors  Palmer  and  Royce  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  for  some  time  contemplated,  is  deferred, 
and  reserved,  if  at  all,  for  another  time  and  occasion,  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  present  volume,  as  well  as  for  other  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
mention. 

The  translation  of  Leibnitz's  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  VEntende- 
ment  Humain  was  first  suggested  by  the  following  sentence 
of  the  late  Professor  George  S.  Morris,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  a  note  to  his  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  page 
292:  "It  suggests  no  favorable  comment  on  the  philosophic 
interest  of  the  countrymen  of  Locke  that  the  above-mentioned 
reply  of  Leibnitz  to  Locke  has  never  (so  far  as  I  can  ascertain), 
been  translated  into  English."  Four  instalments,  consisting 
of  Book  I.  and  Book  IL,  chapters  1-11  inclusive,  were  pub- 
lished in  as  many  numbers  of  the  "Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy."*  Professor  Morris  very  kindly  sent  me  a  care- 
ful criticism  of  about  one-third  of  the  first  instalment,  with 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  further  work  of  transla- 
tion.    His  corrections  and  suggestions  received  careful  con- 

1  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  July,  1886;  Vol.  21,  No.  3,  July,  1887;  Vol.  21,  No.  4,  Octo- 
ber, 1887 ;  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  April,  1888. 


...  ..iiLii  111  June,   iSUl,  t. 
'iijjtK'trd.      Kcn'ision,  annotation,  and  tlu; 
tliroii;_,di  the  ])res.s  havf  occupied  the  great( 
nie  since  then.     The  aunotatiou,  which  wa 
original  plan,  but  which  was  found  to  be 
en  necessary,  as  the  sheets  began  to  ap2)ear 
he  chief  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  appear, 
bhe  labor  involved  therein  proving  far  greatt 
ly  more  protracted  than  was  expected,  the 
s  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  growing  with  tl 
book. 

text-basis  of  the  translation  is  that  of  C.  I. 
Die  phihsophischen  Schriften  von  O.  TF.  Leibn 
,  1875-1890,  except  for  the  Dynamical  Piec 
dix,  Nos.  IV.,  v.,  the  text-basis  of  which  is  ( 
I  Leibnizens  mathematische  Schriften^  Berlin  ai 
863,  and  Appendix  No.  VII.,  for  which   bo 
IS  are  used;   for  Appendix  No.  IX.,  the  tex 
)y  Guhrauer,  O,  W,  Freiherr  v.  Leibnitz,    Eine  Bi 
11,  1846.     The  other  editions  used  in  the  comp 
st  and  the  preparation  of  the  notes  are:   J. 
LeibnUii  Opera  PhUoaophica,  Berlin,  1839-1840 
s,   (Euvres  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1842;  P.  Janet, 
phiques  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1866;  Dutens,  Leibni 
Geneva,  1768;  Foucher  de  Careil,  Lettres  et  ( 
ie  Leibniz,  Paris,  1854,  NouveUes  Lettres  et  i 
\iz  inSdits,  Paris,  1857,  and  (Euvres  de  Leibm 
2d  ed.,  Paris,  1867  sq,     R.  E.  Raspe,  (Euvres 
^e  feu  Mr,  Leibnitz,  Amsterdam  and  Lein^i'^.  -• 
too  late  to  be  of  sorvi^-  ^ 
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lations  of  the  Th^odMe  and  of  the  smaller  philosophically 
important  works  entitled  Die  Jdeineren  phUosophisch  wichtigeren 
Schriften  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  in  his  PhUosophische 
BiUiotheky  Berlin,  1879,  and  the  English  translation  of  his 
important  philosophical  opuscules  by  Professor  George  M. 
Duncan  of  Yale  University,  entitled  The  PhUoaophical  Works 
of  Leibnitz,  New  Haven,  1890,  have  been  consulted.  From 
the  last-named  work,  so  as  to  include  in  one  book  all  of  Leib- 
nitz's discussions  of  Locke,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  reprint 
in  the  Appendix  all  the  pieces  bearing  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  New  Essays,  or  especially  referred  to  therein. 
It  finally  seemed  best  to  both  Professor  Duncan  and  myself 
to  change  the  plan  and  translate  new  material,  rather  than 
duplicate  that  already  translated,  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  Appendix  No.  VI.,  Professor  Duncan's  translation  of  which 
was  either  forgotten  or  unnoticed  till  after  mine  was  in  type, 
nothing  appears  in  both  books  save  such  portions  of  the  New 
Essays  as  he  has  included,  and  the  piece  entitled  On  Lockers 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  1696.  This  statement  will 
explain  the  references  in  certain  notes,  for  example,  page  101, 
note  1,  page  154,  note  1  (c/.  infra,  pages  737  and  749  respec- 
tively), to  certain  pieces  of  Leibnitz  in  the  Appendix,  which 
references  are  corrected  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections  by 
being  changed  to  the  proper  pages  of  Professor  Duncan's 
book. 

Of  great  value  in  the  revision  of  the  translation,  and  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  has  been  the 
German  translation  of  the  Nouveaux  Essais,  with  notes,  by 
Professor  Carl  Schaarschmidt  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 
His  material  has  been  freely  used,  either  by  direct  translation 
and  quotation,  or  in  substance,  in  the  notes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, though  always,  so  far  as  possible,  only  after  verification 
and  further  independent  study.  His  notes,  I  regret  to  say, 
contain  many  numerical  errors,  occasioned  presumably  by  in- 
sufficient care  and  accuracy  in  proof-reading;  otherwise  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  accurate.  The  fact  that  Professor 
Schaarschmidt's  book  was  not  received  till  after  a  portion  of 
mine  was  in  type  accounts  in  part  for  the  appearance  of  so 
much  of  his  note-material  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections, 
rather  than  in  its  proper  place  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  text. 


.   .:,t->.-  \v.>rks.  thcrt'tnrt',  (Mmlil  1)0 
•|il»']nciit:irv  iictfs  in  tin*  A«liiiti<»iis  and  Co 
li  iN'u'aid  to  the  t«'xt  itself,  partieularly  of  the 
surds  may  not  be  out  of  place.     The  variatic 
liefly  verbal,  and  scarcely  ever  essentially 
it.    They  are  ultimately  due  either  to  the  mi 
tz  —  which  Erdmann  (Preface,  p.  xxii)  says 
1  small  characters  often,  and  so  full  of  corre 
jry  difficult  to  read  it "  ("  tam  parvis  sa?pe  \ 
im  et  correctionibus  adeo  abundans  ut  perdiffic 
0  certain  changes  made  for  the  purpose  of  imp 
Y  style  of  the  author,  and  of  thus  making  his  ^ 
ible  to  his  French  readers.     The  chief  differenc 
it  as  given  by  Gerhard t,  who  has  compared  hi 
with  the  original,  so  far  as  it  is  still  extant," 
other  editors  consists  in  a  transposition  of  t\\ 
'.,  chap.  I.,  a  transiX)sition  which  is  fully  ind 
be  at  the  point  in  the  text  of  the  translation 
and  which  is,  I  suppose,  due  to  Gerhardt's  fi 
tz's  original  text.     All  the  important  textual  v 
bed  in  the  notes. 

lardt's  text,  having  been  compared  with  the 
,he  most  trustworthy,  and  accordingly  has  been 
translation,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  meni 
es,  where  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  from  ir 
ading  or  other  cause,  and  where  the  text  of  so 
zeroed  more  consistent  or  correct.    Gerhardt  li 
to  his  text  the  brackets,  [  ],  in  which,  "  in  the 
has  enclosed  the  words  of  Philni^*^^ 
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to  be,  however,  little  regularity  or  consistency  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  brackets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  can  discover  upon 
comparison  with  Locke's  treatise. 

Besides  the  editions  and  translations  already  named,  the 
various  separate  editions  of  single  works  of  Leibnitz,  as  also 
the  various  discussions  of  his  philosophy,  theology,  etc.,  and 
the  monographs  on  different  parts  of  the  same,  were  occasion- 
ally consulted  or  referred  to,  so  far  as  these  were  accessible 
or  could  be  procured.  Among  the  monographs,  especial  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Professor  John  Dewey's  most  excellent 
Leibniz's  New  Essays  concerning  the  Human  Understanding. 
A  Critical  Exposition,  1888,  in  the  series  of  German  Philo- 
sophical Classics  edited  by  Professor  George  S.  Morris,  and 
published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  of  the  earlier 
monograph  of  G.  Hartenstein,  Locke's  Lehre  von  der  mensch- 
lichen  Erkenntniss  in  Vergleichung  mit  Leibniz's  Kritik  derselben, 
Leipzig,  1861. 

The  translation  has  purposely  been  made  close  rather  than 
free,  a  philosophical  treatise  seeming  properly  to  require  a 
closer  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  translator  to  the  author's 
form  of  thought  and  expression  than  a  history,  novel,  or  poem. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  on  this  point,  —  and  I  frankly 
admit  that  at  least  two  views  are  possible  and  that  each  method 
of  translation  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages,  its 
perils  and  its  successes, —  the  form  and  style  of  the  New  Essays 
make  an  elegant  and  forceful  translation  well-nigh  impossible. 
Such  a  translation  would  necessitate  the  entire  re-writing  of 
Leibnitz's  work,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  reproduction  rather  than 
a  translation,  a  task  I  have  not  attempted  nor  felt  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  attempt.  My  aim  has  been  simply  to  represent  as 
faithfully  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  in  as  good  English 
as  its  form  and  expression  admitted,  Leibnitz's  exact  thought. 
The  style  of  Leibnitz  in  the  New  Essays,  especially  in  the 
abbreviations  or  abstracts  of  Locke's  Essay  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Philaletlies,  is  often  abrupt  and  obscure  and  sometimes 
even  ungrammatical  (c/.,  for  example.  New  Essays,  Book  III., 
chap.  XL,  §  18,  page  392,  lines  6  and  7,  and  the  note  thereto, 
infra,  page  768  ad  Jin,).  This  condition  of  things  is  due  partly 
to  the  form  of  the  work,  but  chiefly  to  the  method  of  its  com- 
position (cf.  Grerhardt's  introduction,  infra,  page  8,  and  notes, 
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and  the  letters  of  Leibnitz  cited  by  Raspe  in  his  Preface,  page 
12,  note  0,  and  which  he  says,  "  I  found  with  the  manuscript 
of  the  New  Essay s,^^  and  "give  as  I  found  them '').  A  work  so 
written,  in  spite  of  more  or  less  revision,  could  not  possibly 
be  a  finished  treatise  or  a  work  of  literary  art  like  the  Dia- 
logues of  l*lato,  and  the  character  of  the  work  must  of  neces- 
sity be  reflected  in  the  translation. 

The  notes  aim  to  give  the  desirable  or  necessary  biographical 
and  bibliographical  information  regarding  the  persons  and 
books  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  so  far  as  such 
information  could  be  obtained;  references  to  other  pieces  of 
Leibnitz,  and  occasionally  to  other  authors,  where  the  same 
topic  is  discussed;  and  explanations  of  a  few  terms  thought 
to  be  obscure  and  the  explanations  of  which  are  not  generally 
known  or  easily  accessible.  The  notes  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
commentary  on  the  text.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  reader 
or  student  has  purposely  been  left  to  gain  his  knowledge  of 
Leibnitz's  views  from  Leibnitz  himself.  Extended  com- 
mentary was  impossible  within  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
volume,  and  accordingly  was  not  included  in  the  plan.  The 
philosophical  notes,  therefore,  confine  themselves  to  a  brief 
statement  of  Leibnitz's  views  and  to  brief  criticism  or  indica- 
tion of  criticism.  The  aim  was  to  bring  Leibnitz's  great  work 
within  the  reach  of  English  students  and  to  render  it  more 
easily  accessible,  with  such  annotation,  literary  and  other,  as 
would  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  student. 

All  material  taken  from  other  authors  has,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, been  verified  and  made  the  subject  of  such  iiide})endeut 
study  as  tlie  case  seemed  to  demand.  All  references  to 
authorities  have  been  verified  when  i)()ssible,  and  very  jj^reat 
])ains  have  been  taken  to  secure  ])erfec't  accuracy  in  all  refer- 
ences. Tlie  citations  liave  uiiifonnly  been  taken  and  the 
references  made  to  the  ])est  editions,  and  usual] v  to  the  latest, 
when  tliese  editions  were  accessible.  ( )ccasi()nall  v  other  works 
or  editions  are  referred  to  because  of  their  aceessibilitv  or  for 
other  evident  reasons.  For  the  conveniinice  of  those  possess- 
ing (lift'tu-ent  editions  of  Leibnitz's  works,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  may  have*  accc^ss  to  only  one  of  them,  reference  is  usually 
made,  especially  in  th(?  earlier  notes,  to  all  ot  the  editions. 
Later  this  procedure  seemed  to  encumber  tho  notes  with  an 
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unnecessary  amoimt  of  numerical  reference,  and  it  was  for  the 
most  part  discontinued. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Additions  and  Corrections  as 
containing  matter  of  importance,  most  of  which  was  not 
obtained  till  after  the  portion  of  the  book  to  which  it  refers 
was  already  in  type,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be 
inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  the  book,  but  had  to  be  reserved 
to  the  end. 

The  Indexes  are  intentionally  full  and  complete  and  have 
been  made  with  great  care  by  Rev.  Robert  Kerr  Eccles,  M.D. 
There  is  no  adequate  index  to  Leibnitz's  works,  and  none 
whatever  exclusively  devoted  to  the  New  Essays,  The  refer- 
ences thereto  in  the  meagre  index  in  Raspe's  edition  of  the 
Philosophical  Works,  not  generally  accessible,  and  in  the 
general  index,  full  as  it  is,  in  Erdmann's  edition,  are  by  no 
means  sufficient.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Indexes  here  furnished 
may  prove  adequate  for  the  works  of  Leibnitz  included  in  this 
volume,  and  that  thus  a  beginning  at  least  of  an  adequate  index 
to  Leibnitz's  complete  works  shall  have  been  made. 

In  Appendix  No.  IV.,  infra,  page  663,  and  No.  V.,  infra, 
pages  674,  682,  and  686,  the  numbering  of  the  cuts  is  changed 
from  that  of  the  original  text  to  conform  to  their  proper 
numerical  order  in  this  book.  The  fact  is  here  noted  to  pre- 
vent confusion  in  referring  to  the  original. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  and  express  my 
thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  me  in  my  long  and  arduous  work. 
Especially  to  President  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
for  aid  in  the  note  on  the  term  ^* quarto  modo,''  page  455, 
and  for  the  verification  of  references;  to  Professor  Albert  G. 
Harkness  of  Brown  University,  for  aid  in  locating  some  of 
the  Latin  quotations  in  the  Neio  Essays;  to  Professor  J.  F. 
Jameson  of  Brown  University,  for  the  note,  page  757,  ex- 
plaining the  term  "Promoter,"  page  227;  to  Professor  John 
M.  Manly  of  Brown  University,  for  information  and  aid  in 
the  notes  to  the  New  Essays,  Book  III.,  chap.  2,  page  204, 
notes  2,  3,  page  295,  notes  2,  3;  to  Professor  E.  B.  Delabarre 
of  Brown  University,  for  aid  in  the  note  to  page  122,  lines 
1,  2,  infra,  pages  739-740;  to  Professor  H.  P.  Manning  of 
Brown  University,  for  aid  in  the  note  on  the  "perles"  of 
De  Sluse,  -psLge  768;  to  Rev.  R.  H.  Ferguson,  for  aid  in  the 
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same  note,  auii  in  the  revision  of  a  liortioii  of  tlie  Appemlix; 
to  Mr.  Frank  E.  TlLompsou,  A.M.,  II end- master  of  the  Rogers 
High  School,  Ni-wport,  H.  I.,  for  aid  in  eonnectiou  with  a 
part  of  the  siiLiji-i-t-iiiatter  of  the  Oynamical  I'ioc^s  in  the  Ap- 
iwndixj  to  PiLilV'ssor  liBiijtimiii  0.  True  of  Koc)ii;st«r  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  for  informutiou  and  vnrifiwitiou  of  references 
in  ciJiuicction  with  the  notes  to  the  Xew  Essays,  Book  IV., 
chap.  10,  page  .^99,  note  2,  601,  noto  I,  m'l,  note  1;  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  March  of  Lafayette  University,  for  the  location 
of  the  Latin  poetical  quotation  on  page  603j  to  Professor  Carl 
Schaarsehmidt  of  Itonu  University,  for  consulting  books  inac- 
cessihlc  in  this  country,  And  for  information  kindly  furnished 
by  letter,  and  fi.ir  hie  cordial  interest  in  my  work,  as  well  as 
for  the  very  valuable  notes  to  his  ti'anslation  of  the  Sew 
Essnys,  without  which  mine  never  would  have  been  written 
in  their  present  form;  to  the  various  libraries  whose  resources 
have  in  one  way  or  another  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  among 
whieh  should  be  mentioned  tlie  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
ISoston  Athenseum,  the  libraries  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Newton  Tln'ological  Institution,  Iloehester  Theological 
Seminary,  lirown  University,  Harvard  University,  Vale 
University  through  Professor  Dimcan,  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  Washington,   I>.C.,   and  the  Red- 
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added  to  his  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  in  many 
fields,  and  especially  in  bibliography,  my  notes  would  have 
been  far  less  full  and  accurate  than,  I  trust,  they  now  are; 
and  last  but  not  least,  to  my  wife  for  literary  criticism  in  the 
revision  of  the  translation  and  notes,  and  aid  in  the  laborious 
task  of  proof-reading.  Had  I  always  accepted  and  adopted 
her  criticism  and  that  of  Mr.  Bliss,  my  work  would  doubtless 
rank  higher  as  a  piece  of  literature  than  is  now  possible. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  and  most  heartily  tendered  to 
my  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  for  their  uniform 
courtesy  and  long-suffering  patience  in  the  repeated  but  un- 
avoidable delays  which  have  characterized  the  appearance 
of  this  book;  and  to  J.  S.  Gushing  &  Co.,  of  the  Norwood 
Press,  for  the  excellence  of  their  work,  and  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the 
same,  and  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  long-suffering 
patience  amid  the  vexatious  delays  unavoidably  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  the  notes  and  the  correction  of  the  proof. 

In  editing  the  work  of  a  thinker  and  writer  so  comprehen- 
sive as  Leibnitz,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  all  errors  of  fact  or 
judgment.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  have  had  to  work,  away  from  large  libraries  and 
from  the  advice  and  criticism  of  fellow-students  in  the  same 
lines.  Competent  and  truth-loving  criticism,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  any  and  all  real  errors  will  be  thankfully  received. 

With  one  sentence  from  Leibnitz's  letter  to  Coste,  June  16, 
1707,  as  significant  of  his  character  and  illustrative  of  his 
spirit,  more  truth-loving  than  polemical,  and  as  beautifully 
expressing  the  essence  of  true  criticism,  I  close  this  Preface : 
"  Mon  but  a  est^  plustost  d'eclaircir  les  choses,  que  de  refuter 
les  sentimens  d'autruy,"  which,  being  interpreted,  is:  "My 
purpose  has  been  to  throw  light  upon  things  rather  than  to 
refute  the  opinions  of  another." 

Alfred  G.  Langley. 

Newport,  R.I.,  April  11, 1896. 


LEIBNITZ'S    CRITIQUE    OF    LOCKE    ON 
HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 


GERHARDT'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIS  EDITION  OF 
LEIBNITZ'S  NOUVEAUX  ESSAIS 

IFrom  the  German] 

Ix  the  first  philosophical  treatise,  Meditationes  de  Cognitione, 
Veritate,  et  Ideis,^  which  Leibnitz  published  in  the  year  1684,  he 
had  lirnily  laid  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge ;  he  de- 
clared adequate  and  at  the  same  time  intuitive  knowledge  as 
the  most  complete.     At  the  end  he  adds :  Quod  ad  controver- 
siam   attinet,  utrum  omnia  videamus   in  Dko  ...  an  vero 
proprias  ideas   habeamus,  sciendum  est,  etsi  omnia  in  Deo 
videremus,  necesse  tamen  esse  ut  habeamus  et  ideas  proprias, 
id  est  non  quasi  icunculas  quasdam,  sed  afFectiones  sive  modifi- 
cationes  mentis  nostras,  respondentes  ad  id  ipsum  quod  in  Deo 
perciperemus :  utique  enim  aliis  atque  aliis  cogitationibus  sub- 
euntibus  aliqua  in  mente  nostra  mutatio  fit ;  rerum  vero  actu 
a  nobis  non  cogitatarura  IdesB  sunt  in  mente  nostra,  ut  figura 
Herculis  in  nidi  marmore.     The  assumption  of  these  ideas 
slumbering  in  the  mind,  these  innate  ideas  (angebomen  Ideen; 
id^es    mn4es)f    Leibnitz    regards    as    necessary    in    order    to 
understand    the   nature   of  the   mind.      (Haliet   anima  in  se 
|K»rcoptioiies  et   appetitus,  iisque   natura  ejus  continetur,  he 
writes  to   Bierling,  Hanovene   12.      Augusti   1711.'      Et  ut 
in  corpore  intelligimus  aKxtrvTrtav,  et  figuram  goneratim,  etsi 
nesciamiis,  quae   sint  figurae  corporum  insensibilium :    ita  in 
aninia   intelligimus    perccptioneni    et    appetitum,    etsi    non 
co'^noscainus  distincte  insensibilia  ingredientia  perce])tionum 
^^ufusamm,     quibus    insensibilia     corporum     exprimuntur.) 
^i«  couU    therefore  only   prove    the    necessary    truths,   i.e. 

^  C.  \.  CittTUardt :  Die  philosophischen  Srhri/ten  von  G.  \V.  Lcihniz.    Vol. 
*»  1>V.  \2JM'2H>.    .1.  E.  Erdmann:  G.  G.  Leihnitii  Oi^era  Phihmithira,  pp.  78- 
^^-    Translated  by  Georjjo  M.  Dnncan,  The  Philosophiral  Works  of  LvibnitZt 
Pl>.  *J7-;?2,  New  Ilaven:  Tuttlc,  Morehonse,  &  Taylor,  18<K).  —  Tr. 
*  The  letter  is  found  jn  Gerhardt's  ed.,  Vol.  7,  pp.  5()0  5(n'.  —  Tr. 


thaao  wliicti  are  kuown  by  dciuonstratiou,  itKismuuh  as  the 
senses  indeed  tea^b  wliat  happens,  but  not  what  necessarily 
bappeus.  Huuh  idea^  innate  to  tlie  mind  are,  according  to 
Leibnitz,  the  conceptions  of  substance,  identity,  tin:  true  and 
the  good. 

The  writing  of  the  man  who  questioned  and  rejected  tliese 
fundamental  principles  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz  could  nut 
fail  to  lay  claim  to  Leibnitz's  entire  attention.  It  was  John 
Locke  (born,  1C32,  at  Wriugton,  near  Bristol ;  died,  1704,  at 
Uates,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  bousu  of  Sir  Francis 
Maabam,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Cudworth),  who  in  his 
celebrated  work  ("  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing " ;  in  four  books,  London,  IG'JU ')  sought  to  discover  also  the 
origiu,  the  certainty,  Eind  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  but 
who  denied  the  I'xistencc  of  innate  ideas  and  principles,  and 
affirmed  that  the  mind  is  originally  like  an  unwritten  tablet 
(tabvla  rasa).  In  the  first  book  of  the  work  named,  Locke 
seeks  to  set  forth  the  view  that  there  arc  no  innate  ideas,  and 
therefore  no  innate  principles  and  truths;  that  the  under- 
standing is  by  nature  like  an  unwritten  sheet  of  paper.  The 
second  book  contains  the  proof  whence  the  understanding  gets 
its  ideas.  Since  tliere  are  no  innate  concepts  and  principleSi 
the  origin  of  all  ideas  can  be  only  in  experience.  Experience, 
however,  has  a  double  sphere,  that  of  external  and  of  internal 
perceiitiiiii  :  tho  first  Locke  calls  Sensation;  thr  si'poini,  llfflc^e- 
tioa.  Sensation  is  the  perception  of  external  objects  mediated 
through  the  senses;  reflection,  the  perception  of  the  activities 
of  the  soul  in  relation  to  the  ideas  presented  througli  the  senses. 
Ideas  are  partly  simple,  partly  complex.  Simple  ideas  arise 
through  the  single  senses,  remoter  ideas  through  more  senses, 
as  extension,  form,  motion,  rest ;  through  reflection  alone,  for 

I  ThiH  work  WHS  already  completed  in  the  year  IGST  ;  au  abstract  made  by 
Locke  himsplt  appeared  in  tlio  followins  year,  IfiHS,  irntislnleil  Into  Frcucli  In 
Leclore'a  '•  Biljliotlictiue  universelle,"  T.  VIII.,  |)p,  *l-142.  The  wintents  of 
the  work,  after  It  was  complptely  pulilishod  in  tlm  year  !(!!«,  visa  mmmntii- 
cated  in  mnch  detail  by  I.eclerc  In  the  "  Bihlloth.  Univcra.,"  T.  XVII.,  p.  3!W 
*g.  The  new  pditlona.  which  already  in  tlie  nhortest  time  foUowi'^  eaeh  other 
in  quicl<  sucrawsion  !n  the  years  Ifflt*.  Hiiff,  itJXt,  170B,  prove  wliat  a  niii;hty 
impreFsiim  Ixwke's  work  made  upon  ciillivndil  cireleB.  1700  apjieared  Ointe'B 
French  translallnn  of  I.«el(e's  work :  it  iv.is  p[iriphe<i  hy  Ij>elce  himself  with 
improvemenlR  and  additions.  r.flibniti!  followed  this  French  tniuahitiou  In 
ihe  composition  of  his  tfouveaux  Eisaig. 


6  LEIBNITZ'S  CRITIQUE   OF  LOCKE 

I'Essay  de  I'enteudemeut  humain  de  Monsieur  Lock."^  Leibnitz 
sent  it  in  accord  with  his  pleasant  custom  to  Thomas  Burnett, 
with  whom  he  corresponded.*  Through  him  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Locke,  who,  however,  upon  vain  pretexts,  de- 
clined every  reply  thereto.'  When  Leibnitz  received  among 
others  the  communication  from  Burnett  (July  26,  1698),  that 
Locke  had  so  far  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  for  his  pai*t  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  Leibnitz^s  remarks  upon  his  book, 
he  resolved  upon  a  remodelling  of  the  same.  Two  fragments 
of  the  year  1698  are  thereupon  at  hand ;  they  are  printed  here 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  superscription ;  "  Echantillon  *  de 
Reflexions  sur  le  I.  Livre  de  I'Essay  de  I'Entendement  de 
rhomme.  —  Echantillon  de  Reflexions  sur  le  XL  Livre."  Leib- 
nitz again  sent  them  to  Burnett;  through  whom  Locke  re- 
ceived them  ;  but  this  attempt  also  on  Leibnitz's  side  remained 
without  result,  as  appears  from  Burnett's  letter  to  Leibnitz 
October  23,  1700. 

1  On  Ix)cke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.    See  infra.,  pp.  13-19.  —  Ta. 

2  I^ibnitz  to  Thomas  Burnett,  7th-17th  March,  lOiW:  "  I  found,  also,  finally, 
a  rough  draught  which  I  had  had  copied  formerly,  of  some  remarks  I  made 
when  running  through  the  excellent  essay  of  I^ocke  upon  Human  Understiind- 
ing;  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy."  —Leibnitz  to  Th.  Burnett, 
17th-27th  July,  1697:  "  What  I  sent  you  of  my  reflections  upon  the  important 
book  of  Locke  is  entirely  at  your  disposal,  and  you  can  communicate  it  to 
whomever  it  seems  good  to  you;  and  if  it  falls  into  hLs  hands,  or  those  of  his 
friends,  so  much  the  better ;  for  that  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  instruct 
us  and  to  clear  up  the  matter." 

*  Highly  characteristic  is  that  which  Burnett  communicated  to  Leibnitz 
upon  tlie  2^kl  of  July,  1097 :  '*  I  must  tell  you  a  joke  of  Locke's  the  other  day, 
on  this  matter.  "Wo  began  to  speak  of  the  controversies  of  savants  with  those 
of  this  country.  He  said:  'It  seems  to  me  we  live  very  peact^ably  as  goixl 
ueighl)ors  of  the  gentlemen  in  Germany,  for  they  do  not  know  our  books,  and 
we  do  not  read  theirs,  so  that  the  tale  (/(/  [?  le.  —  Tn.]  rontc)  (?  lo  iunnptc,  the 
account)  wa,s  well  adjusted  on  each  si<le.' "  —  On  the  other  hand,  w«»  find 
a  very  dissenting  judgment  of  I^oeke's  upon  Leibnitz  and  bis  remarks  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Molyneux,  of  April  10,  bi97:   "1  must  confess  to  yon  that 

Mr.  L 's  great  name  had  raised  in  me  an  expectation  which  the  sight  of 

his  i)ai)er  did  not  answer,  nor  that  discourse*  of  his  in  tlie  '  Acta  Eruditornm,' 
which  he  quotes,  an<l  I  have  since  read,  and  had  just  the  same  thoughts  of 
it,  when  1  rea«l  it,  as  I  tind  you  have.  From  whence  I  only  draw  this  infer- 
ence, That  even  great  parts  will  not  master  any  subject  witliout  great  thinking, 
and  even  the  largest  minds  have  but  narrow  swallows.''  —  Not  less  disparaging 
is  Locke's  judgment  upon  Leibnitz  in  the  next  letter  to  Molynoux.  of  May  -i, 
1»)1>7.  —  The  correspondence  between  Locke  and  ^Slolyneux  is  contained  in  the 
already  quoted  book:  S<}inc  Familiar  Letters  hetirrcn  ^fr.  Locke,  etc. 

*  SpeiMuien  of  Retlections  on  Book  L  of  the  Esstti/  on  IIi(m<in  Undcrfitand' 
iny.    Specimen  of  Retlections  on  Book  11.     See  infra,  pp.  -0-25.  —  Tr. 


ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 


In  the  year  1700  appeared  the  French  translation  of  Locke's 
work  published  by  Pierre  Coste ;  ^  it  was  prepared  according  to 
the  fourth  edition  and  contained  accordingly  the  additions 
which  Locke  had  made  to  the  previous  editions  of  his  book. 
Xeibnitz  at  once  took  occasion  thereof  to  write  a  sketch  for  the 
**Monatliche  Auszug'aus  allerhand  neu-herausgegebenen,  niitz- 
lichen  und  artigen  Biichern,"  for  the  year  1700  (September,  pp. 
611-636).  This  follows  here  under  No.  III.»  together  with  the 
supplement  of  the  following  year,  1701.*  In  this  sketch  Leib- 
nitz discusses  two  of  the  weightiest  of  Locke's  additions,  filling 
tiwo  separate  chapters,  viz. :  chapter  33  of  the  second  book, 
"wherein  Locke  treats  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  and  then 
cjhapter  19  of  the  fourth  book,  in  which  he  discourses  of 
^Enthusiasm. 

Through  the  French  translation  Leibnitz  first  gained  real 
skccess  to  Locke's  work.*  He  recognized  the  importance  of  its 
ciontents  in  its  fullest  extent ;  at  the  same  time  the  extremely 
large  circulation  and  the  universal  recognition,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  through  the  editions  following  each  other  in 
Tapid  succession,  must  have  made  upon  him  a  deep  impression. 
Hlvidently  for  these  reasons  Leibnitz  conceived  the  plan  of 

1  Essai  Philoeophiqne  concernant  I'entendement  hmnain,  oh  I'on  montre, 
quelle  est  Tentenclue  de  nos  Connoissances  certaiiies  et  la  maniere  dont  nous  y 
parvenons,  traduit  de  I'Anglais  de  Mr.  Locke  par  Mr.  Pierre  Coste,  sur  la 
quatrieme  edition,  revue,  corrigee  et  augmentde  par  I'Auteur.  A  Amsterd., 
1700.  4.  This  first  edition  of  Coste's  translation  was  not  accessible  to  mQ :  I 
have  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  second :  Essai  Philosophique  concernant, 
etc.  Trailuit  de  TAnglois  par  M.  CJoste.  Seconde  edition,  revue,  corrigde,  et 
aujOncnt^  de  qnelques  Additions  importantes  de  I'Auteur  qui  n'ont  paru 
qu'apres  sa  mort,  et  de  quelques  Bemarques  du  Traducteur.  A  Amsterd., 
l?iy.    4. 

*  I.e.  "  *  Monatliche  Anszug  *  (Monthly  Abstract)  of  the  various  newly  pul)- 
lisbed,  profitable,  and  pleasing  books.''  —  Tb. 

»  See  infra,  pp.  2<^-38.  —  Tr. 

<  This  "  Monatliche  Auszug  *'  appeared  in  three  annual  sets  from  ITOQ-lTOi?. 
Guhrauer  (r^ibnitz's  deutsche  Schriften,  2ter  Band)  has  tried  to  prove  in  a 
very  complete  excursus  that  Leibnitz  was  the  real  editor  of  this  Journiil. 
Certainly  the  sketch  of  Locke's  work  originated  with  him. 

«  Leibnitz  to  Thomas  Burnett,  17th-27th  July,  1(>9(>:  "I  could  wish  I  had 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  English  language  "  (as  of  the  French) ;  "  but,  not 
having  liad  the  occasion  for  it,  all  I  cAn  do  is  to  understand  passably  the  books 
written  in  this  language.  And  at  the  age  at  which  I  luive  arrived,  I  doubt  if 
I  could  ever  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  it."  —  Leibnitz  to  Coste,  of 
June  16,  1701;  "I  have  followed  your  French  version,  because  I  thought  it 
proper  to  write  my  remarks  in  French,  since  nowadays  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion is  but  little  in  fashion  in  the  Latin  Quarter." 
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answering  Locke's  work  witU  a  more  esteusive  writing.  It 
grew  out  of  the  often  baetily-tlirown-off  remai'ks  which  he 
occasioioally  put  on  paper  in  the  years  following  that  of  1700, 
in  which  he  was  nut  permitted  to  undertake  any  continuous 
work.'  In  order  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  this  method  of 
work,  Leibnitz  considered  it  advisable,  before  he  published  it, 
to  submit  his  book,  ao  to  composition  and  style,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Dative  Frenehman.  This  revision  was  protracted 
until  the  year  1705,  as  appears  from  a  writing  which  has  no 
signature.^  Another  delay  occurred  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Leibnitz  in  the  following  year,  1706,  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  Pierre  Coste,  the  translator  of  Locke's  work ;  Coste 
told  bim  (April  21),  1707)  that  the  translation  of  Locke  itself 
would  be  examined  and  furnished  with  important  improve- 
ments; he  would  urgently  advise  him  (Leibnitz)  to  put  off 
the  publication  of  bia  work  until  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
these  changes  of  Locke.  This  further  consideration,  that  he 
learned  of  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Locke  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Molyneux,  as  also  Locke's  death,  which  had 

'  "  I  h&ve  made  these  renurks  In  the  lelBora  hours  when  I  was  travelling  or 
at  HerreobangRD.  where  I  could  not  apply  myself  to  researches  which  required 
more  care"  (beioinMn  sense  ol  loin^  —  TK.).! 

*  "The  frequent  diversiona  to  which  I  have  been  eiposed  have  prevented 
me  from  pushing  forward  my  remarks.  Besides,  I  have  been  obliged  to  divide 
my  time  butween  tho  reading  of  your  work  and  tbo  commissions  with  which  I 
liave  been  entrusted  by  the  Count  de  Scbwerin,  of  which  I  must  give  account 
to  him.  You  will  find  few  remarks  upon  this  paper;  but  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  changing  in  the  work  itself  a  very  largo  number  of  places  in  referents 
to  which  1  did  not  at  all  hesitate  when  I  saw  that  I  could  do  this  without  dis- 
arranging the  rest  of  the  writiDg.  I  have  not  touched  what  is  properly  called 
the  style ;  but  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  honored  me  oblleea  me  to 
sny  to  you  here  that  It  greatly  needs  amendment,  and  that  you  seem  too  much 
to  have  neKlectcd  it.  You  know,  sir,  to  what  oieesa  our  French  poople  have 
carried  their  well- or  ill-founded  delicacy.  Too  long  periods  are  distaateful; 
an  And  (Et)  or  some  other  word  too  often  repeated  in  tho  same  period  offends 
them;  imusual  constructions  embarnuis  them;  a  trifle,  so  to  epeak,  shocks 
them.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  accommodate  yourself  to  tliclr  taste  if  you 
wish  to  write  In  tlieir  language ;  and,  In  case  you  should  decide  to  print  your 
work,  I  believe  you  will  do  well  to  retouch  it  with  a  tittle  more  severity.  I 
am  certain  that  yon  will  not  be  dlaplcasud  at  the  freedom  with  which  I  speak 
to  yon,  since  it  comes  from  a  person  devoted  to  your  service."  —  Feb.  2, 
1T06. 
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already  followed  in  the  year  1704,  altered  Leibnitz's  original 
plan.* 

In  order  to  obtain  an  easier  entrance  for  his  own  ideas,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  his  reader  familiar  with  those  of 
Locke,  Leibnitz  had  composed  his  work  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue. Two  friends,  Philalethes  and  Theophilus,  converse 
together ;  the  first  states  the  views  of  Locke,  the  second  joins 
thereto  his  own  (Leibnitz's)  remarks.  This  form  of  composi- 
tion Leibnitz  thought  of  abandoning.  He  writes  to  Thomas 
Burnett,  May  26,  1706 :  "  The  death  of  Locke  has  taken  away 
my  desire  to  publish  my  remarks  upon  his  works.  I  prefer 
now  to  publish  my  thoughts  independently  of  those  of 
another."  On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  wellnigh  it  seems 
in  the  opposite  sense,  to  the  same,  three  years  later.  May  12, 
1709:  "My  remarks  upon  the  excellent  work  of  Locke  are 
almost  finished ;  although  we  are  not  of  the  same  opinion,  I 
do  not  cease  to  value  it  and  to  find  it  valuable." 

Leibnitz's  work  remained,  in  form  at  least,  unfinished  -,  a 
magnificent  torso,  and  unpublished.'    He  turned  to  the  compo- 

1  Leibnitz  to  Coste,  June  16, 1707 :  "  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  the 
general  esteem  which  his  work  has  with  so  much  justice  gained,  united  to 
some  intercourse  by  letters  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  my 
I.Ady  Masham,  cauised  me  to  employ  some  weeks  in  remarks  upon  this  impor- 
tant work,  in  the  hope  of  conferring  upon  them  with  Mr.  Locke  himself.    But 
his  death  shocked  me,  and  caused  my  reflections  to  be  behindliand,  although 
they  are  finished.    My  purpose  has  been  to  throw  light  upon  things  rather 
than  to  refute  the  opinions  of  another.     I  shaU  be  delighted,  however,  sir,  to 
receive  the  additions  and  corrections  of  this  excellent  man,  in  order  to  profit 
from  them."  —  Leibnitz  to  Remond,  March  14, 1714:  "He  (Hugony)  has  also 
seen  my  Romewhat  extended  reflections  upon  Locke's  work,  which  treats  of 
Human  Understanding.    But  I  dislike  to  publish  refutations  of  dead  authors, 
although  they  might  appear  during  their  lifetime  and  be  communicated  to  the 
authors  themselves.    Some  minor  remarks  escaped  me,  I  know  not  how,  and 
^ere  carried  to  England  by  a  relative  of  the  late  Mr.  Burnett,  bishop  of  Salis- 
niy.    i»t.)je  having  seen  them,  spoke  of  them  slightingly  in  a  letter  to 
lea  ^^^^•'  ^^^^  "^*y  ^  found  among  some  poBthumous  letters  of  Locke.    I 
at  it*-     ^^  ^P^'^on  of  them  only  from  this  impression.    I  am  nqt  astonished 
»^em    i"^^  <*iffered  a  little  too  much  in  principles,  and  the  views  I  advanced 
less  So  •'^  ^'^  paradoxical.    However,  a  friend  more  biassed  in  my  favor  and 
^Ppeoi*  f^  'avor  of  Locke  informs  me  that  those  of  my  rellections  there  inserted 
^^tamin^  ^'^  t^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  collection.    I  do  not  adopt  this  view,  not  having 
^O^t'^^'e  collection." 

^^c  etjtf    ^^©  py^/a<5©f  which  certainly  was  composed  after  the  completion  of 
-"'^  /•-»./^®  ^Ohi^    Leibnitz  has  written  as  the  title  of  the  work :  Notweaxix  Essais 


^^^ce  P^%^Jrit  P^^^  VAuteur  du  systeme  de  VHarmonie  preestablie.    In  the 
^I/jZ,  Je»^^  out  the  word  "humain."    The  superscription  of  the 
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sition  of  the  "  Theodicy."  For  the  first  time,  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  it  was  seut  to  the  press  in  "  CEuvres  Philosophiques 
latines  et  franqoises  de  feu  Mr.  de  Leibnitz.  Tiroes  de  ses 
inanuscrits  qui  se  conservent  dans  la  biblioth^que  Royale  k 
Hanovre,  et  publiees  par  Mr.  Rud.  Eric.  Raspe.  Avec  une 
Preface  de  Mr.  Kaestner,  Professeur  en  Math^matiques  4 
Gottingen.  A  Amsterdam  et  k  Leipzig,  1765."  The  present 
impression  has  been  newly  compared  with  the  original,  so  far 
as  it  is  still  extant.^  The  corrections  in  reference  to  the  style 
proposed  by  the  native  Frenchman  are  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation, in  order  not  to  obliterate  Leibnitz's  style  of  expression ; 
they  relate,  indeed,  only  to  the  first  books. 

In  the  preface  to  his  work,  in  which  Leibnitz  has  put 
together  the  points  of  difference  between  his  system  and  that 
of  Locke,  he  remarks  in  the  first  place  that  Locke's  Essay  upon 
Human  Understanding  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valua- 
ble works  of  its  time ;  that  he  has  determined  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  it,  because  he  himself  has  considered  the  same 
subject  for  a  long  time,  and  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
create  a  favorable  entrance  for  his  own  ideas  in  this  way. 
His  own  system  differs,  in  truth,  from  Locke's  considerably,  in 
so  far  as  Locke's  is  more  closely  related  to  Aristotle,  his  own, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Plato ;  Locke's  is  more  universally  com- 
prehensible, his  own  more  abstract.  Meanwhile,  by  clothing 
his  own  remarks  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  presents  Locke's  views,  the  other  joins 
thereto  his  own,  he  hopes  to  avoid  the  dryness  belonging  to 
abstract  remarks  j  at  the  same  time  the  reader  is  spared  the 
labor  of  comparing  the  passages  from  Locke's  essay  under  dis- 
cussion.—  The  first  important  point  of  difference,  wherein 
Leibnitz  distinguishes  himself  from  Locke,  is  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  soul  is  in  itself  em])ty  like  a  tabula  rasa,  as 
Aristotle  had  already  maintained,  and  that  it  receives  every- 
thing through  sense-perceptions  and  experience,  or  whether 

fourth  book  runs  thus:  Nonnumx  Eftsm/s  .s?/r  rentcjidemrnt ;  in  tho  caso  of 
tho  three  first  books  we  find  tho  superscription:  Nouvcaux  Essais  sur  Vm- 
tcndcment  humainc. 

1  In  the  orijrinal,  Ivcibnitz  has  enclosed  the  words  of  Philalethes,  w)io  shit<s 
tho  views  of  lv<K'ke,  in  [],  perhaps  as  an  indiealion  that  they  are  not  his  own. 
Rasper  lias  omitted  th<Mn.  —  Gerharpt's  Notk.  In  this  translation  Gerhardt's 
use  of  [  ]  has  been  strictly  followed.  —  Tit. 
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tion  impossible.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  space 
to  be  filled  with  a  fluid  matter  which  is  divisible  to  infinity ; 
he  calls  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  Locke,  who  at  first 
professed  the  gravitation  theory  of  Newton  constantly  contested 
by  Leibnitz,  viz. :  that  bodies  work  upon  each  other  from  any 
distance  whatever  without  touching,  at  a  later  period  freed 
himself  from  this  assumption  of  Newton. 

In  discussing  the  concepts  of  space,  time,  and  number,  Locke 
had  remarked  that  only  with  these  concepts  may  that  of  infinity 
be  united.  Leibnitz  agrees  with  him  in  this,  that  there  is 
neither  an  infinite  space,  nor  an  infinite  time,  nor  an  infinite 
number,  that  in  general  the  infinite  is  not  given  in  that  which 
is  put  together  out  of  parts.  But  the  true  infinite,  Leibnitz 
adds,  is  in  the  Absolute,  which  is  without  parts.  From  this 
proceeds  the  concept  of  the  finite  through  limitation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  Locke  had  undertaken 
a  discussion  of  language  as  the  expression  of  the  forms  of 
knowledge.  lie  had  made  thereby  a  distinction  between  nom- 
inal and  real  being.  Leibnitz  rejects  this  distinction  as  a 
perplexing  innovation.  Things,  Leibnitz  aflirms,  have  only 
one  essence,  but  different  definitions  of  them,  nominal  and  real 
definitions,  are  possible. 

The  contents  of  the  fourth  book,  in  which  is  treated  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  gives  Leibnitz  no  occasion  to  raise  an 
important  point  of  controversy.  In  reference  to  the  axioms, 
whose  indispensableness  to  scientific  investigations  Leibnitz 
affirms,  Locke  contests,  the  former  enters  into  a  more  protracted 
explanation.  In  like  manner  he  turns  against  Locke's  notion 
that  the  use  of  Logic  is  rather  unfruitful. 


ON  LOCKE'S  ESSAY  ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,^ 

1696 

[Prarh  the  French] 

I  FIND   SO  many  marks  of  unusual  penetration  in  what 
Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  on  the  Human  Understanding  and 
on  Education,  and  I  consider  the  matter  so  important,  that 
I  have  thought  I  should  not  employ  the  time  to  no  purpose 
which  I  should  give  to  such  profitable  reading ;  so  much  the 
more  as  I  have  myself  meditated  deeply  upon  the  subject 
of  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge.     This  is  my  reason  for 
putting  upon  this  sheet  some  of  the  reflections  which  have 
occurred  to  me  while  reading  his  Essay  on  the  Understanding. 
Of  all  researches,  there  is  none  of  greater  importance,  since 
it  is  the  key  to  all  others.     The  first  book  considers  chiefly 
the  principles  said  to  be  born  with  us.     Mr.  Locke  does  not 
3wlmit  them,  any  more  than  he  admits  innate  ideas.     He  has 
doubtless  had  good  reasons  for  opposing  himself  on  this  point 
to  ordinary  prejudices,  for  the  name  of  ideas  and  principles 
is  gieatly  abused.      Common   philosophers   manufacture   for 
tliemselves   principles   according   to    their    fancy ;    and    the 
Cartesians,  who  profess   greater  accuracy,   do  not  cease   to 
intrench  themselves  behind  so-called  ideas   of  extension,  of 
matter,  and  of  the  soul,  desiring  to  avoid  thereby  the  necessity 
of  proving  what  they  advance,  on  the  pretext  that  those  who 
Will  meditate  on  these  ideas  will  discover  in  them  the  same 
thing  as  they;  that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  will  accustom  them- 
selves to  their  jargon  and  mode  of  thought  will   have   the 
same  prepossessions,  which  is  very  true. 

%  view',  then,  is  that  nothing   should  be  taken  as  first 
^^^^^^oipks  b'^^  experiences  and  the  axiom  of  identity  or  (what 

^^/•«//r/^"°'  ^'ihnitii  Opara  Philosophica,  pp.  i:JG-l.'W.— Tit. 
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is  the  same  thing)  coutradictitui,  which  is  primitive,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  truth  ajid 
falsehood;  and  all  investigation  would  cease  at  once,  if  to 
say  yes  or  no  were  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  canugt,  then, 
prevent  ourselves  from  assuming  this  principle  as  soon  aa  we 
wish  to  reason.  All  other  truths  are  demouBtrable,  and  I  value 
very  highly  the  method  of  Euclid,  who,  without  stopiiing  at 
what  would  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  so- 
called  ideas,  has  demonstrated  (for  instance)  that  in  a  triangle 
one  side  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Yet 
Euclid  was  right  in  taking  some,  axioms  for  granted,  not  as 
it  they  were  truly  primitive  and  indemonstrable,  but  because 
he  would  liave  coroe  to  a  standstill  if  he  had  wished  to  reach 
his  conclusions  only  after  au  exact  discussion  of  principles. 
Thus  he  judged  it  proper  to  content  himself  with  having 
pushed  the  jiruofs  up  to  this  small  number  of  propositions, 
so  that  it  may  I>e  said  that  if  they  are  true,  all  that  he  says 
is  also  true.  Ho  has  left  to  others  the  task  of  demonstrating 
further  these  principles  themselves,  which  besides  are  already 
justified  by  experience ;  but  with  this  we  are  not  satisfied  in 
these  matters.  This  is  why  ApoUonius,  Troclus,  and  others 
have  taken  the  jtaius  to  demonstrate  some  of  EucHd^s  axioms. 
Philosophers  should  imitate  this  method  of  procedure  in  order 
finally  to  attiin  some  tixed  pHnnpIes,  even  though  they  be 
only  provisiujial,  iiiti^r  lb;:  wjj"  1  liavi;  just  mcutiyuijd. 

As  for  ideas,  I  have  given  some  explanation  of  them  in  a 
brief  essay  printed  in  the  "  Actes  des  Sijavans  " '  of  Leipzig  for 
November,  1684  (p.  637),  which  is  entitled  Meditationei  de 
Cognilione,  Verilate,  et  Ideis;'  and  I  could  have  wished  that 
Mr.  Locke  had  seen  and  examined  it;  for  I  am  one  of  the  most 
docile  of  men,  and  nothing  is  better  suited  to  advance  our 
thought  than  the  considerations  and  remarks  of  clever  per- 
sons, when  they  are  made  with  attention  and  sincerity.  I 
shall  only  say  here,  that  true  or  real  ideas  are  those  whose 

1  Tlie  "  Acta  Eruditorum,"  Li]»iae,  ir«>-]7:ll.  — Th. 

3  Gorhftnlt,  Vol.  4,  pii.  42^-4^1 ;  Erdmniin,  pp.  TH-Hl.  Traiislaleii  in  pftrt  by 
Sir  William  Hamillnn,  Lnliirrs  on  /.O'/iV,  Lect.  X.,  H  XXX.,  pp.  1^-12U, 
Ani?r.  ed. ;  and  completB  by  George  M.  Duuoan,  7Vip  I'liilofpliical  H'ort) 
0/  Uibnit!.  pp.  27-:i2.  New  Haven:  Tultle,  Morelioiise,  &  Taylor,  im>; 
also  lij'  Pmfensnr  Thomas  Spencer  BayueK,  in  lliu  Appendix  u>  liis  edition 
of  tbe  Port  Boyal  Logic  — Tb. 
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execution  we  are  assured  is  possible ;  the  others  are  doubtful, 
or  (in  case  of  proved  impossibility)  chimerical.  Now  the 
possibility  of  ideas  is  proved  as  much  a  priori  by  demon- 
strationSy  by  making  use  of  the  possibility  of  other  more 
simple  ideas,  as  a  posteriori  by  experience ;  for  what  exists 
cannot  fail  to  be  possible.  But  primitive  ideas  are  those 
whose  possibility  is  indemonstrable,  and  which  are  in  truth 
nothing  else  than  the  attributes  of  Grod. 

I  do  not  find  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  beginning  or  for 
the  practice  of  the  art  of  thinking  to  decide  the  question 
whether  there  are  ideas  and  truths  born  with  us ;  whether  thoy 
all  come  to  us  from  without  or  from  ourselves  ;  we  will  reason 
correctly  provided  we  observe  what  I  have  said  above,  and 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way  and  without  prejudice.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and  of  our  maxims  is  not  pre- 
liminary in  Philosophy,  and  we  must  have  made  great  progress 
in  order  to  solve  it  successfully.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can 
say  that  our  ideas,  even  those  of  sensible  things,  come  from 
within  our  own  soul,^  of  which  view  you  can  the  better  judge  by 
what  I  have  published '  upon  the  nature  and  connection  of  sub- 
stances and  what  is  called  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
For  I  have  found  that  these  things  had  not  been  well  under- 
stood. I  am  nowise  in  favor  of  Aristotle's  tabula  rasa;  and 
there  is  something  substantial  in  what  Plato  called  reminis- 
cence. There  is  even  something  more ;  for  we  not  only  have  a 
reminiscence  of  all  our  past  thoughts,  but  also  a  presentiment 
of  all  our  future  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  this  is  confused, 
and  fails  to  distinguish  them,  in  much  the  same  way  as  when 
I  hear  the  noise  of  the  sea  I  hear  that  of  all  the  particular 
waves  which  make  up  the  noise  as  a  whole,  though  without 
discerning  one  wave  from  another.  Thus  it  is  true  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  as  I  have  explained,  that  not  only  our  ideas,  but 
also  our  sensations,  spring  from  within  our  own  soul,  and  that 
the  soul  is  more  independent  than  is  thought,  although  it  is 
always  true  that  nothing  takes  place  in  it  which  is  not  deter- 

1  The  French  te :  "  de  nostre  propre  fonds."  —  Tr. 

*Iii  the  "Journal  des  Savants,"  Jnne,  1695.  For  the  piece,  r/.  Gerhardt, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  477  sq.  (first  sketch  470  »q.) ;  and  the  portion  of  liis  introduction 
and  notes  referring  to  the  same.  Vol.  4,  pp.  414-417 ;  Erdmann,  pp.  124-128 ; 
cf.  also  pp.  VShVSd'    For  the  translation,  Appendix,  pp.  .  — Tr. 


mined,  aud  nothing  is  fouud  in  creatures  that  God  does  not 
ooutinually  create. 

In  Book  II.,  which  oomcs  to  the  details  of  ideas,  I  admit  that 
the  reasons  broiiglit  forward  by  Mr.  Locke  to  prove  that  the 
goal  Bonietimes  exists  without  thinking  of  anything,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  convincing,  unless  he  gives  the  name  of  thoughts  to 
those  perceptions  only  which  are  Hufficiently  noticeable  to  be 
distinguished  aiid  retained.  I  hold  that  the  soid  (and  even  the 
body)  is  never  without  action,  and  that  the  soul  ia  never  with- 
out some  perception :  oven  in  dreamless  sleep  we  have  a  con- 
fused and  dull  sensation  of  the  place  where  we  are;  and  of 
other  things.  But  even  if  experience  should  not  confirm  the 
view,  I  believe  that  it  may  be  demonstrated.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  we  cannot  prove  absolutely  by  experience  whether 
there  is  a  vacuum  in  space,  and  whether  tliere  is  rest  in  matter. 
Nevertheless,  questions  of  this  kind  appear  to  me,  as  well  iis 
to  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  decided  demonstratively. 

I  admit  the  difference  which  be  puts  with  muoh  reason  be- 
tween matter  aud  space ;  but  as  for  the  vacuum,  many  clever 
people  have  believed  in  it.  Mr.  Locke  is  of  this  immlwr.  I 
was  nearly  persuaded  of  it  myself;  but  I  gave  it  up  long  aga 
And  the  incomparable  Mr,  Huygens,  who  was  also  for  the 
vacuum  aud  the  atoms,  began  at  last  to  reflect  upon  my 
reasons,  as  his  letters  can  testify.  The  proof  of  the  vacuum 
derived  from  njotiou,  of  whiuli  Mr.  Locko  makes  use,  assumes 
that  body  is  originally  hard,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  inflexible  parts.  For  in  this  case  it  would  be 
true,  whatever  finite  number  of  atoms  mig'nt  be  taken,  that 
motion  could  not  take  place  without  a  vacuum.  But  all  th& 
parts  of  matter  are  divisible  and  even  pliable. 

There  are  also  some  other  things  in  this  second  book  which- 
arrest  my  attention:  for  example,  when  it  is  said  (chap.  17> 
that  infinity  should  be  attributed  only  to  space,  time,  and  num — 
bers.     I  believe,  indeed,  witli  Mr.  Locke  that,  properly  speak — 
ing,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  space,  time,  nor  number  which«r 
is  infinite,  but  that  it  is  only  true  that  however  great '  may  b<^ 

'  Gorhftrdl'a  text  seems  here,  tor  some  ro.u^oii.  to  be  cicfcctivo.    It  rearf-^; 
thns  :  "MftiH  qn'il  est  bcuI omen t  vrny  que  pour  uTiiiiii  cjiie  luy  sans  fin."  «tc»--J 
Erdmann'fl  seems  the  more  correct,  mid  is  tlicrefure  followed  in  the  translatinw^ 
It  rends  thus:  "Mjiia  qu'il  est  seiitemciit  vral  quo  iiour  Kr.ind  que  suit  i^- 
BBpacc,  nn  terns,  00  un  nombre,  il  y  on  a  toujours  un  autre  plus  grand  quo  T' 
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a  space,  a  time,  or  a  number,  there  is  always  another  greater 
than  it  without  end;  and  that  thus  the  true  infinite  is  not 
found  in  a  whole  composed  of  parts.  It  is  none  the  less,  how- 
ever, found  elsewhere ;  namely,  in  the  ahsolvXe,  which  is  with- 
out parts,  and  which  has  influence  over  compound  things, 
because  they  result  from  the  limitation  of  the  absolute.  The 
jtositive  infinite,  then,  being  nothing  else  than  the  absolute,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  in  this  sense  a  positive  idea  of  the 
infinite,  and  that  it  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  finite.  For  the 
rest,  in  rejecting  a  composite  infinite,  we  do  not  deny  the 
demonstrations  of  the  geometers  de  Seriebus  infinitiSf  and  par- 
ticularly what  the  excellent  Mr.  Newton  has  given  us,  not  to 
mention  my  own  contributions  to  the  subject. 

As  for  what  is  said  (chap.  30)  de  ideis  adoequatis,  it  is 
allowable  to  give  to  the  terms  the  signification  which  one  finds 
pertinent.  Yet  without  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Locke's  mean- 
ing, I  i)ut  degrees  in  ideas,  according  to  which  I  call  those 
adequate  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  to  explain,  much  the 
same  as  in  numbers.  Now  all  ideas  of  sense-qualities,  as  of 
light,  color,  heat,  not  being  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  reckon 
them  among  the  adequate.  So  it  is  not  through  themselves, 
nor  a  priori,  but  through  experience,  that  we  know  their  reality 
or  possibility. 

There  are  further  many  good  things  in  Book  III.  in  which 
he  treats  of  words  or  terms.  It  is  very  true  that  everything 
cannot  be  defined,  and  that  sense-qualities  have  no  nominal 
definition :  thus  they  may  be  called  primitive  in  this  sense ;  but 
they  can  none  the  less  receive  a  real  definition,  1  have  shown 
the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  definition  in  the 
meditation  ^  cited  above.  The  nominal  definition  explains  the 
name  by  the  marks  of  the  thing ;  but  the  real  definition  makes 
known  a  priori  the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined.  For  the 
rest,  I  strongly  commend  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  demon- 
strability  of  moral  truths. 

The  fourth  or  last  book,  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  shows  the  use  of  what  has  just  been  said.  I  find  in  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  books,  an  infinite  number  of  beauti- 

nDfl  fin."  p.  1.38  a.  Cf.  also  Ijeibniz*8  New  Essays  concerning  the  Human 
Vntferstanding,  — A  Critical  Erjyosition,  by  John  Dewey,  Ph.D.  pp.  100. 
Chhraj^o:  8.  C.  Grijcgs  &  Ck).,  1888.  — Tr. 

1  Le.  Meditationes  de  Cognitione^  VeritatCf  ct  Ideis.  —  Tr. 
C 
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ful  i-eSectiona,  To  make  siiitaLle  remarks  upon  tliein  wouW 
be  to  make  a  book  as  large  as  the  work  itself.  It  seeuis  to  me 
that  the  axioms  receive  therein  a  little  less  cousideration  tlian 
they  deserve.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that,  excepting 
those  of  the  matiii-maticiaus,  we  ordinarily  find  noue  which 
are  important  anil  solid :  I  have  tried  to  i-emedy  this  defect.  I 
do  not  despise  identioai  propositions,  and  I  have  found  that 
they  are  of  great  use  even  in  analysis.  It  is  very  true  that 
we  know  our  own  existence  by  an  immediate  intuition,  and 
that  of  God  by  demonstration;  and  that  a  moss  of  matter, 
whose  parts  are  without  perception,  cannot  make  a  thinking 
whole.  I  do  not  despise  the  argument  invented  some  centuries 
ago  by  Anseiin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  proves  that 
the  perfect  being  must  exist;  although  I  find  that  the  argu- 
ment lacks  something,  because  it  assumes  that  the  perfect 
being  is  possible.  For  if  this  single  point  were  proved  in  addi- 
tion, the  whole  demonstration  would  be  complete. 

As  for  the  knowledge  of  other  things,  it  is  very  well  said, 
that  experience  alone  does  not  suffice  for  a  aufficient  advauce 
in  Physics.  A  penetrating  mind  will  draw  more  conclusions 
ti-om  some  quite  ordinary  experiences,  than  another  could  draw 
from  the  most  choice ;  besides,  there  is  an  art  of  exjierimeuting 
upon  and,  so  to  speak,  questioning  nature.  Yet  it  is  always 
true  that  we  can  make  progi-esa  in  the  details  of  Physics  only 
in  proportion  as  we  luive  experii/noc. 

Our  author  shares  with  many  able  men  the  opinion  that  the 
forms  of  logic  are  of  little  use.  I  should  be  quite  of  another 
opinion,  and  I  have  often  found  that  the  paralogisms,  even  of 
mathematics,  are  the  faults  of  form.  Mr.  Huygcns  has  made 
the  same  observation.  Much  might  be  said  upon  this  point, 
and  many  excellent  things  are  <lespised  because  the  use  of 
which  they  are  capable  is  not  made  of  them.  We  are  inclined 
to  despise  what  we  have  learned  in  the  schools.  It  is  true  we 
learn  there  many  useless  things;  but  it  is  good  to  exercise 
the  function  delta  Cnisca,*  i.e.  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad. 

■  "  La  Cruson,  a  celebraM  aoademy  ot  Florence,  toaniled  In  1.182,  (or  the  « 
putpoBe  ot  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  llaliaii  lanynaBi'.  that  iji  hi  say.  oH 
BeparatinB  the  bran  (iruicii)  from  tho  flour:  Lenou  tLe  name."  Duucau'it  note.  -' 
PMloi.  Work!  o/  Leibniti,  p.  378. 
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Mr.  Locke  can  do  this  as  well  as  any  one  whatsoever ;  and  in 
addition  he  gives  us  important  thoughts  of  his  own  invention ; 
his  penetration  and  fairness  appear  everywhere.^  He  is  not 
only  an  assayer,  but  he  is  also  a  transrauter  by  the  increase  of 
good  metal  he  gives.  Should  he  continue  to  present  it  to  the 
public,  we  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  him. 


^  Erdmann  omits  this  clause.  — Tr. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  THE  ESSAY  ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 

[F'rom  the  Fretich] 

In  order  to  prove  that  there  are  no  ideas  born  with  us,  the 
excellent  author  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  ad- 
duces experience,  which  shows  us  that  we  need  external  occar 
sions  in  order  to  think  of  these  ideas.  I  agree  with  him,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  follows  that  the  occasions  which 
cause  us  to  see  them,  cause  them  to  spring  into  being.  And 
this  experience  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  through  immis- 
sion  of  a  species  or  by  impression  of  outlines  upon  an  empty 
tablet,  or  whether  it  is  by  the  development  of  what  is  already 
in  us  that  we  perceive  ourselves.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that 
there  be  somewhat  in  our  mind  of  which  we  are  not  always 
conscious.  Reminiscence  shows  us  that  we  often  have  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  what  we  know,  and  in  seizing  what  is 
already  in  the  enclosure  and  possession  of  our  understanding. 
This  proving  to  be  the  truth  in  acquired  knowledge,  nothing 
prevents  its  being  also  true  in  the  case  of  that  which  is  innate. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  still  more  difficulty  in  perceiving  this 
last,  since  it  has  not  yet  been  modified  and  detailed  by  ex- 
perience, as  is  the  acquired,  of  which  often  the  circumstances 
remind  us. 

The  author  undertakes  to  show  in  particular  that  impossibil- 
ity and  identity,  whole  and  part,  etc.,  are  not  innate  ideas.  But 
I  do  not  understand  the  force  of  the  proofs  he  brings.  I  ad- 
mit that  it  is  difficult  to  make  men  perceive  distinctly  these 
metaphysical  notions,  for  abstraction  and  thought  cost  them 
effort.  But  one  may  have  in  himself  that  which  he  has  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  there.     Something  else,  however,  than 
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the  idea  of  identity  is  necessary  to  answer  the  question,  which 
is  here  proposed,  viz. :  Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras 
and  the  cock,^  in  which  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  dwelt  for  some 
time,  were  always  the  same  individual,  and  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  those  who  cannot  solve  this  question  have  no  idea 
of  identity.  What  is  clearer  than  the  ideas  of  geometry? 
Yet  there  are  some  questions  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  decide.  But  that  one  which  considers  the  identity  of  Pytha- 
goras following  the  story  of  his  metempsychosis  is  not  one  of 
the  most  impenetrable. 

Regarding  the  idea  of  God,  he  brings  forward  examples  of 
some  nations  who  have  had  no  such  knowledge.  M.  Fabritius, 
a  very  distinguished  theologian  of  the  late  Elector  Palatine 
Charles  Louis,  has  published  the  "  L'Apologie  du  genre  humain 
contre  Taccusation  de  PAtheisme,"  in  which  he  replies  to  such 
passages  as  are  here  cited.  But  I  do  not  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion. Suppose  there  are  men,  and  even  peoples,  who  have 
never  thought  of  God ;  we  may  say  that  this  fact  proves  only 
that  there  has  not  been  an  occasion  sufficient  to  awaken  in 
them  the  idea  of  the  supreme  substance. 

Before  passing  to  the  complex  principles  or  primitive  truths, 
I  will  say  that  I  agree  that  the  knowledge,  or  better,  the  actual 
consideration  (envUiagement),  of  ideas  and  truths  is  not  innate, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  have  distinctly  known 
them  in  a  former  state  of  being,  according  to  Plato's  doctrine 
of  reminiscence.  But  the  idea  being  taken  for  the  immediate 
internal  object  of  a  notion,  or  of  what  the  logicians  call  an 
incomplex  term,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  always  being 
in  us,  for  these  objects  can  subsist  when  they  are  not  per- 
ceived. Ideas  and  truths  may,  furthermore,  be  divided  into 
primitive  and  derivative:  the  knowledge  of  the  primitives 
does  not  need  to  be  formed ;  they  must  be  distinguished  only ; 
that  of  the  derivative  is  formed  by  the  understanding  and  by 
the  reason  upon  occasion.  However,  we  may  say  in  one  sense, 
that  the  internal  objects  of  this  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ideas  and  truths  themselves,  primitive  as  well  as  derivative, 
are  all  in  us,  since  all  the  derivative  ideas  and  all  the  truths 
deduced  from  them  result  from  the  relations  of  primitive  ideas 
which  are  in  us.     But  usage  makes  it  customary  to  call  innate 

1  C/.  Locke,  Philos,  Works  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  1,  p.  181  iq.,  and  note.  —  Tr. 
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the  truths  to  which  credence  is  given  as  soon  as  they  are 
heard,  and  the  i(k*as  whose  reality  (that  is  to  say,  the  possibility 
of  the  thing  which  it  represents)  is  of  the  number  of  these 
truths,  and  needs  not  to  be  proved  by  experience  or  by  reason; 
there  is  then  considerable  ambiguity  in  this  question,  and  it 
suttiees  at  the  hist  to  recognize  that  there  is  an  internal  light 
born  with  us,  which  comprises  all  the  intelligible  ideas  and  all 
the  necessary  truths  which  are  only  a  result  of  these  ideas  and 
need  not  experience  in  order  to  be  proved. 

To  reduce*,  then,  tliis  discussion  to  something  practical,  I 
believe  that  the  true  end  one  should  have  is  the  determination 
of  the  grounds  of  truths  and  their  origin.  I  admit  that  con- 
tingent truths,  or  truths  of  fact,  come  to  us  by  observation 
and  experience ;  but  I  hold  that  necessary  derivative  truths  de- 
pi»nd  upon  demonstration,  i.e,  upon  definitions  or  ideas,  united 
with  the  primitive  truths.  And  the  primitive  truths  (such  as 
th(^  ])rin(U])l(»  of  contradiction)  do  not  come  at  all  from  the 
senses  or  from  experience,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  proved,  but 
from  the  natural  internal  light,  and  this  is  what  I  mean  in 
saying  tliat  they  are  innate.  The  geometers  also  have  very 
well  understood  this.  They  could  prove  passably  their  proposi- 
tions (at  least,  the  most  important  of  them)  by  experience,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese 
had  such  an  experimental  geometry.  But  the  true  geometers, 
above  all,  the  Greeks,  have  desired  to  show  the  force  of  rea- 
son, and  the  exe(*llence  of  science,  by  showing  that  they  can 
in  these  matters  foresee  everything,  by  the  internal  light  in 
advance  of  exi)erience.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  experi- 
ence never  assures  us  of  a  j)erf(M't  universality,  and  still  less 
of  ncMU'ssitv.  Some  of  the  anciiMits  lau'died  at  Kuelid  because 
he  proved  wliat  a  fool  even  is  not  ignorant  of  (as  they  say),  viz. : 
that  in  a  triangle  two  sides  together  are  greater  than  tlui  third. 
l>ut  those  who  know  what  ixenuine  analvsis  is,  are  mu(di 
obliged  to  Euclid  for  his  proof.  And  it  is  much  that  the 
Greeks,  if  less  exa(*t  in  other  things,  have  been  so  much  so  in 
geometry.  J  attribute  it  to  i)rovid(Mice;  and  1  believe  without 
that  W(^  should  hardlv  know  what  demonstration  is.  I  also 
believe*  that  it  is  principally  in  that  respect  that  we  are  thus 
far  superior  to  tlu^  ('hinese. 

l>ut  it  is  needful  further  to  look  a  little  at  what  our  clever 
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and  celebrated  author  says  in  chapters  2  and  3,  to  sustain  his 
point  that  there  are  no  innate  principles.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  universal  consent  alleged  in  their  favor,  maintaining  that 
many  races  doubt  even  this  famous  principle  that  two  contra- 
dictories cannot  be  true  or  false  at  once,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race  ignores  it  altogether.  I  admit  that 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  persons  who  have  never  made 
a  statement  of  them.  I  have  indeed  seen  authors  who  desired 
to  refute  them,  apprehending  them,  without  doubt,  wrongly. 
But  where  shall  we  find  one  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
them  in  practical  life,  and  who  is  not  offended  with  a  liar  who 
contradicts  him  ?  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  ground  myself  wholly 
upon  universal  consent ;  and  as  for  propositions  which  are  ap- 
proved as  soon  as  they  are  proposed,  I  admit  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  them  to  be  primitive  or  proximate  to  them, 
for  they  may  be  very  common  facts.  As  for  this  statement 
which  teaches  us  that  one  and  one  make  two  (which  the  author 
brings  forward  as  an  example),  it  is  not  an  axiom,  but  a  defini- 
tion. And  when  he  says  that  sweetness  is  a  different  thing 
from  bitterness,  he  states  only  a  fact  of  primitive  experience, 
or  of  immediate  perception.  Or  better,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  the  perception  of  what  is  understood  by  the  term  sweet- 
ness is  different  from  the  perception  of  that  which  is  under- 
stood by  the  term  bitterness.  I  do  not  here  distinguish  at  all 
the  practical  truths  from  the  speculative ;  they  are  always  the 
same.  And  as  we  can  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  manifest 
truths,  that  a  substance  whose  knowledge  and  power  are 
infinite  should  be  honored,  we  can  say  that  it  emanates  at 
once  from  the  light  which  is  born  with  us,  provided  one  can 
give  his  attention  to  it. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THOUGHTS   UPON   THE   SECOND 

BOOK 

[From  the  French'] 

It  is  very  true  that  our  perceptions  of  ideas  come  either 
from  the  external  senses  or  from  the  internal  sense,  which  may 
be  called  reflection ;  but  this  reflection  is  not  limited  to  the 
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uiiui-atioiia  alouo  of  the  miud,  as  is  stated  (chap.  1,  §  4)  i  it 
[■ifiu;hL'8  even  to  the  mind  itaelf,  awd  it  is  iu  the  conaoiuminBSs 
uf  self  that  we  (lerceive  Bubstance. 

I  udmit  tbiit  ]  am  of  the  opiuioD  of  those  who  believe  that 
th<;  soul  always  thinks,  although  uftcn  its  thoughts  are  too 
aonCuscil  and  too  feeble  fur  it  to  be  able  distinctly  to  remember 
them.  I  belii've  I  have  certain  proofs  of  the  continual  activity 
of  the  soul,  and  I  believe  also  tliat  the  body  can  never  be 
without  motion.  The  objections  raised  by  the  author  (Book 
II.,  chap,  1,  §S  10  to  19)  can  be  easily  met  by  what  I  have  just 
said  or  am  abimt  to  say.  They  are  based  upon  the  experience 
uf  sluop,  which  is  sometimes  dreamless ;  and  in  fact  there  are 
some  persons  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  dream.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  always  safe  to  deny  everything  that  is  not  per- 
ceived. It  is  much  the  same  as  when  there  arc  [leople  who 
ileiiy  the  corimscles  and  insensible  motions,  and  hiugh  at  the 
particles  bcciiuse  they  cannot  be  proved-  Hut  some  one  will 
tell  me  that  there  are  proofs  which  force  us  to  admit  them. 
I  reply  that  there  are  iu  like  manner  proofs  which  compel  us 
to  admit  perceptions  which  are  not  marked  enough  for  us  to 
remember  them.  Experience,  lurtheniiore,  favors  this  view; 
for  instance,  those  who  have  slept  in  a  cold  plaee  notice  that 
they  have  ha<i  while  sleeping  a  confused  and  feeble  sensation. 
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both  continue  always,  only  becoming  indistinguishable  through 
composition  with  many  others.  One  might  reply  to  this 
reajsoning,  that  each  voice  by  itself  effectively  touches  the 
body,  but  that  a  certain  quantity  of  it  is  needed  in  order  that 
the  motion  of  the  body  may  reach  the  soul.  I  reply,  that  the 
least  impression  reaches  the  entire  body,  and  consequently  to 
that  part  whose  motions  correspond  to  the  actions  of  the  soul. 
And  accordingly  no  principle  of  limitation  can  be  found,  how- 
ever necessary  a  certain  quantity  may  be.  I  do  not  wish  to 
insist  upon  the  interest  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
in  this  doctrine.  For  if  the  soul  is  passive,  it  is  also  without 
life,  and  it  seems  that  it  can  be  immortal  only  by  grace  and  by 
miracle —  a  view  which  there  is  reason  to  disapprove.  I  admit, 
however,  that  our  interest  is  not  the  measure  of  truth,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  mix  here  theological  reasons  with  those  of 
philosophy. 


[From  the  German'] 

Essai  Pliilosopliique  concernant  TEntendement  hnmain,  oh  Ton  montre, 
quelle  est  rcntendue  de  iios  coiinoissances  certaines  et  la  manierc  dont  nous  y 
parvenons,  traduit  de  I'Anglois  de  Mr.  Locke  par  Mr.  Pierre  Coste,  8ur  la 
quatrieuie  edition,  revue,  corrigee  et  augmentce  par  TAutenr.  A  Amsterd. 
1700  in  4to. 

Pliilosophischcr  Versuch,  betreifend  den  Mcnschlichen  Verstand,  alwo 
gewiesen  wird,  wie  weit  sich  unsre  gewisse  Erkandtniissen  erstrecken,  und 
auf  wass  Weise  wir  darzu  gelangen ;  ausz  den  Englischen  iibersetzet  von  Hrn. 
Pet<'r  Cost«  nach  der  vierten  vom  Autor  selbst  iibersehenen,  verbesserten  und 
vermehrteu  Edition.    5.  Alpb.  12.  Bog. 

It  *  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  a  complete  abstract  of  this 
notable  book,  after  the  author  himself  has  relieved  us  of  this 
task,  since  in  the  year  1688  he  prepared  such  an  abstract  for 
Mr.  Clerc  for  insertion  in  his  " Bibliotheque  universelle," ' 
T.  VllL,  p.  49  sqq.,  before  he  gave  it  to  the  press.  In  the  yeax 
1690  it  appeared  first  in  London  in  folio,  and  Mr.  Clerc  again 
published  lengthy  excerpts  in  the  said  "  Bibliotheque  univer- 
selle,"  T.  XVII.,  p.  399.  Soon  afterwards  a  new  English  edition 
appeared,  enlarged  with  many  pieces,  and  in  particular  with 
an  entire  chapter  ^  on  Identity  and  Diversity,  which  he  treats 
in  an  exceedingly  clear  and  excellent  manner. 

In  the  second  edition  mentioned,  Locke  acknowledges  that 
he  erred  in  the  first  edition  when  he  assumed,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  view,  that  what  brings  the  will  to  any  change 
of  action  in  the  course  of  arbitrary  actions  is  the  assurance  of 
a  much  greater  good.  For  when  he  considered  the  matter 
more  carefully,  he  found  that  a  present  unrest  which  consists 
in  desire  or  is  constantly  accompanied  by  the  same,  places  its 
limits  upon  the  will.     For  the  reasons  for  this  view,  see  Book 

1  From  the  "  Monatliche  Auszug,"  Sept.  1700,  pp.  011-6,%.— Tr. 

2  •'  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  liistorique,"  Amsterdam,  lOSG-KJUS.  —  Tr. 

'  In  the  present  edition  this  chapter  is  27  in  the  second  book.  — Gerhardt's 
note. 
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II.,  chap.  21.  He  will  gladly,  however,  be  informed  of  a  bet- 
ter view.  Some  time  after,  a  third,  and  in  the  year  1699,  a 
fourth,  edition  appeared,  in  which  last  edition  Locke  either 
further  explained  his  previous  thoughts  by  many  additions  or 
supported  them  by  wholly  new  grounds.  Peter  Coste  made 
his  translation  on  the  basis  of  this  edition,  and  when  Locke 
sent  him  his  manuscript,  had  worked  upon  the  same  for  more 
than  two  years.  Locke  himself  considered  this  translation  a 
good  one  and  presented  his  thanks  accordingly,  so  that  con- 
sequently it  must  be  the  more  welcome  by  a  great  deal  to  us. 

To  enumerate  all  the  new  additions  would  take  too  long; 
hence  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of  the  two 
most  important,  which  make  two  separate  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  is  Book  II.,  chap.  33,  and  treats  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas. 

Locke  says  there  is  almost  no  one  who  does  not  find 
something  in  the  opisTions,  conclusions,  and  actions  of  other 
people  which  seems  to  him  fantastic  and  extravagant,  and  is  so 
in  fact.  Every  one  may  have  eyes  keen-sighted  enough  to 
mark  the  least  fault  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  another,  if 
only  it  may  be  distinguished  from  his  own,  and  he  himself  may 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  condemn  the  same,  although 
he  also  may  have  in  his  own  opinions  and  his  own  conduct  the 
greatest  errors  of  which  he  might  be  aware,  and  of  which, 
where  not  impossible,  he  may  yet  with  difficulty  be  convinced. 

This  arises,  he  continues,  not  merely  from  self-love,  although 
this  passion  has  often  a  great  part  therein.  For  one  daily  sees 
such  people  lying  sick  with  the  same  disease,  who  are  otherwise 
skilful  and  whole  enough  to  make  nothing  of  their  own  merits. 

This  defect  of  reason  is  customarily  ascribed  to  education 
and  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  this,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  not  without  cause,  but  according  to  Locke's  statement, 
this  explanation  reaches  not  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  does 
not  show  completely  its  origin  and  peculiarity. 

He  himself  explains  it  as  follows :  Some  of  our  ideas-  [his 
own  words]  have  among  themselves  an  exact  correspondence 
and  connection.  The  obligation  and  highest  perfection  of  our 
reason  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  reveals  such  ideas  and  holds 
them  together  in  the  selfsame  unity  and  correspondence  as 
that  which  is  grounded  in  their  particular  nature.     There  is 
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iN^niilcit  tltiA  another  bond  of  id«a«  wliich  d<?pen<Ia  upon  chance 
or  f'lijitiyin,  ft"  ih;it  the  wle.is  wbicli  naturally  are  wWIIy  uniifr- 
latnl  li<ri;imi<r  so  rxaetiy  united  iu  the  mimU  (ejtprit*)  of  soioe 
iiiftn,  tliiit  tlipy  r-aa  witlr  difllculty  be  separated  from  one 
utiutliitr.  'rh<-y  ui'uompnny  tmti  aaothei  constantly,  nnd  one  oaa 
no  sooner  present  ItHlf  to  tlie  imderstimdmg  {intetteettd} 
than  tlji'  othrrx  or,  indeed,  tnoro  of  them,  so  united  are  they, 
ajifii-iLr  also, mu'  lan  Uioyat  all  b«  tiepamted  from  one  anotlier. 

Tlii^  LisM'ii'Ldiim  of  ideas,  which  the  mind  makes  in  itsttlf 
either  viiliniL;ij-ily  or  by  chance,  is  the  solo  source  of  the  defect 
uf  wliii!}i  wi'  now  nfmak.  And  as  this  strong  union  of  ideas  is 
not  (irifii uglily  iMused  by  nature,  it  is  for  this  reason  wholly  dif- 
tf.i-fiii  ill  ilitli'iviit  persons,  viz.:  according  to  their  different 
iiidiuitLioiis,  eilii'sitioii,  and  self-interests. 

I'hiit  lliere  iin^  soch  associatious  of  ideas,  which  custom 
bi'giitH  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  no  one,  according  to  Locke's 
Htiiteiiieiit,  ciiii  (loubt,  who  with  muoH  earnestness  considers 
hiniHi'ir  iind  utliiT  jMople.  And  to  this  causa  can  perhaps  with 
r'.onvenii'Lii'i'  ami  reason  be  ascribed  tho  greater  part  of  those 
syJiiimlhii'M  iiml  antijiiithics  which  one  fiiiils  among  men,  and 
which  work  ua  stroniily  and  produce  as  rugular  effects,  as  if 
they  were  natiiml,  which  fact  then  makes  them  to  he  called  so, 
filtliuugh  at  first  view  they  had  no  other  origin  than  the  chance 
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must  educate  tliem,  may  see  how  much  heed  they  shoukl  take 
of  this  principle,  and  with  what  care  this  disorderly  union  of 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  should  be  prevented. 

He  thereupon  points  out  by  some  examples  how  such  a  union 
of  ideas,  which  are  not  of  themselves  united,  yet  depend  one 
upon  another,  is  sufficient  to  impede  our  moral  and  natural 
action,  yea  more,  our  notions  themselves. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  or  of  spirits  agree  as  little  with  dark- 
ness as  with  light;  if,  however,  a  foolish  maid  instils  and 
awakens  these  different  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  as  though 
they  were  connected  with  each  other,  the  child  during  his  entire 
life  will  perhaps  not  be  able  to  separate  them  from  each  other; 
so  that  the  darkness  ever  more  will  seem  to  him  to  be  accom- 
panied with  these  horrible  ideas. 

If  any  one  has  suffered  a  grievous  wrong  on  account  of 
another,  he  thinks  very  often  of  the  persons  and  the  deed,  and 
while  he  thus  strongly  or  for  a  long  time  thinks  thereupon,  he 
at  the  same  time  glues  these  two  ideas  together  so  firmly,  that 
he  makes  them  almost  one,  as  it  were,  and  never  remembers  the 
I)erson  but  that  the  wrong  received  also  enters  his  head.  And 
while  he  can  scarcely  distinguish  these  two  things,  ho  h«is  just 
as  much  aversion  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Thence  it 
comes,  Locke  adds,  that  hatred  arises  from  slight  and  worth- 
less reasons,  and  quarrels  are  taken  up  and  continued  in  the 
world. 

One  of  Locke's  friends  was  wholly  cured  of  madness  by  a 
certain  man  through  a  very  painful  operation,  for  which  service 
he  acknowledged  himself  under  great  obligation  to  him  through- 
out his  life,  as  he  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  required  from 
no  one  a  greater  service  during  his  life.     Reason  or  gratitude 
might  suggest  to  him  what  they  would,  yet  he  could  never 
beat  the  sight  of  this  surgeon.     For  as  the  sight  of  him  always 
brought  again  to  mind  the  idea  of  the  very  great  pain  which 

W.hailbeen  obliged  to  endure  at  his  hands,  he  could  not  endure 

this  idea,  so  violent  were  the  impressions  it  produced  in  his 

mind. 

Many  children  hold  their  books,  which  were  the  occasion 
hereto,  accountable  for  most  of  the  ill  treatment  they  endured 
^*  school,  and  they  unite  these  ideas  so  well  that  they  regard 
^  ^k  with  ^reat  disgust,  and  all  their  life  study  and  books 
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uannnt  win  tbfir  lov^tlMaose  to  tlii-in  n-AiIing,  wltioh  might 
otliiTwiBe  Unve  groatljr  delighted  tbeiu,  bccumo  a  g«Duiti«  faip- 

tui 

An  example  notoMe  (or  ltd  singularity  ia  the  following  whick 
an  cmiueDt  man,  who  assured  iiiiB  hn  hail  liiinself  suen  it,  r^ 
Iatc9  to  Louki' :  A  jonng  man  liad  letmed  to  dauco  very  prettily 
ami  i)erfe<?t]y.  There  chanced  to  stand,  however,  in  the  haU 
wliere  he  fir»t  leuned,  an  old  trunk,  th«  idea  of  which  com- 
liiued  so  imjieiceptibly  witli  his  turns  and  steps  in  Uie  dance, 
that  although  he  oould  dance  incomparably  wi>]l  in  this  hall, 
lie  could  do  thia  only  when  th«  old  tnmk  was  thoro;  in  other 
l>laci's,  tiowiiver,  he  oould  not  danco  at  nil,  nnless  th»  old  trunk 
itHclf  or  one  like  it  Stood  in  its  accustomed  place. 

The  habilus  inlellectuiileB  whidi  are  cDntracte<t  through  sttch 
:isfl<)ci:iti(]u  of  iduaa,  are,  aa  I^)(^ke  further  informs  us,  j»nt  bs 
strong  utid  iiunierouB,  even  though  very  little  heedwl.  Sup- 
jinsJTig  tlie  iili^as  of  being  and  matter  were  very  strongly  united, 
cither  Ijy  i-.liii!;ition  or  by  an  excessively  gresit  upplii^ttoa  to 
tlii'Sic  two  id'-M,  according  aa  ^ay  an  combined  in  the  miod, 
wliiit  notioiia  and  i-easouinga  would  they  not  produci*  «)neern- 
iiig  ditferejit  sijirits'/  If  a  eustoin  !im'|jtfd  Inim  aliiMlinod 
Up  ha<l  uiiiti'd  a  form  or  figure  ivitli  the  idea  of  God,  into  what 
alJNiirditif  a  would  BUeh  a  thought  in  the  coutemplatiun  of  deity 
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the  understanding  of  otherwise  sincere  people,  we  find  that  it 
is  simply  and  solely  some  free  ideas,  which,  properly  speaking, 
really  have  no  bond  among  themselves,  but  which,  by  educa- 
tion, custom,  and  uninterrupted  action  on  their  part,  are  so 
united  in  the  mind  that  they  can  no  more  be  separated  and 
distinguished  from  one  another  than  a  single  idea.  Thence  it 
comes,  Locke  continues,  that  often  the  crudest  things  are 
taken  for  worthy  opinions,  absurdities  for  demonstrations,  and 
intolerable  and  absurd  results  for  strong  and  fluent  reason- 
ings. 

The  other  chapter  we  promised  to  present,  treats  of  Enthu- 
siasm, and  is  the  19th  in  the  4th  book.  Locke's  thoughts 
thereupon  are  as  follows :  — 

Whoever  will  earnestly  seek  for  truth  must  first  before  all 
things  acquire  a  love  for  it.  Whoever  does  not  love  the  truth, 
to  him  we  must  necessarily  attribute  the  opposite.  Hence  we 
can  rightly  say,  that  among  those  who  pretend  to  seek  it, 
there  are  very  few  who  really  love  it.  We  may  recognize  a 
genuine  seeker  of  the  truth,  since  he  does  not  assume  for  a 
statement  any  greater  certainty  than  the  proofs  upon  which 
he  grounds  it  warrant.  Whoever  steps  beyond  this  limit  lays 
hold  of  the  truth  not  out  of  love  for  it,  but  from  another  indi- 
rect purpose.  For  while  the  unquestionable  clearness  of  a 
statement  truly  consists  in  the  evidence  for  it  (excepting 
those  which  are  sufficiently  clear  of  themselves),  yet  it  is 
plain  that  so  far  as  space  is  given  to  assent  Ix^yond  the  unques- 
tionable clearness  of  a  proj)Osition,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  assurance  is  not  drawn  from  love  for  the  truth,  but  from 
another  passion.  For  as  it  is  impossible  that  love  for  the 
truth  can  bring  any  one  to  give  to  any  proposition  an  assent 
f^roater  than  that  certified  by  the  truth  itself,  just  so  is  it  also  . 
im^)ossible  that  any  one  out  of  love  for  the  truth  can  assent  to 
i>  statement  in  view  of  evidence  of  such  a  character  that  from 
\i  Yie  cannot  see  whether  the  statement  is  true ;  wliich  would 

\>e  tw^tually  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  proposition 

^6^  truth  because  possibly,  or,  indeed,  probably,  it  seems  not 
\p  axicoTd  with  the  truth. 

^ke  adds,  it  follows  indisputably  from  this  evil  disposi- 
l\oti  o!  the  mind,  that  men  assume  the  autliority  to  dictate 
ikit  own  opinions  to  others.     For  how  should  one  who  has 
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imposed  on  his  own  belief,  not  be  willing  also  to  impose  on 
the  belief  of  others  ?  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  one  will 
use  valid  arguments  and  proofs  in  dealing  with  others,  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  use  them  in  dealing  with  himself,  who  does 
violence  to  his  own  powers,  who  tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind, 
and  misuses  the  advantage  which  truth  alone  has,  viz. :  that  it 
assents  to  nothing  but  what  is  indisputably  true  ? 

After  Locke  has  laid  this  foundation,  he  proceeds  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  Enthusiasm,  to  which  some  people  ascribe  as 
much  power  as  to  faith  and  reason,  and  would  establish  revela- 
tion without  the  aid  of  reason,  whereby,  however,  they  would 
cat  once  destroy  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  without  any 
reason  erect  in  their  place  the  fancies  forged  in  their  own 
brain,  which  they  choose  as  the  plumb-line  of  their  opinions 
and  conduct,  lleiuson  is  nothing  else  than  a  natural  revela- 
tion, whereby  God  bestows  upon  men  that  j>ortion  of  truth 
which  he  has  poured  into  the  capacity  of  their  natural  powers. 
Kevelation  is  niitural  reason,  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discov- 
eries flowing  immediately  from  God,  the  ground  (raison)  of 
whi(!h  is  the  truth  by  testimony  and  proof  they  offer  that 
these  discoveries  actually  come  from  God.^  Whoever,  there- 
fore, destroys  reason  to  make  room  for  revelation,  extin- 
guishes both  these  lights  at  the  same  time.  As,  however,  men 
find  that  an  immediate  revelation  is  a  much  easier  means  of 
strengthening  tlieir  oi)inions  and  of  directing  their  conduct 
than  the  labor  of  arranging  all  according  to  strict  reasoning, 
which  is  usually  irksome,  i)rejudiced,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  successful  progress ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  often  pretend  revelations  and  persuade  themselves 
that  God  directs  them  in  particular  as  regards  tlieir  actions 
and  opinions,  and  es])ecially  in  those  tliinij^s  which  they  cannot 
justify  by  the  principles  of  reason.  If  their  minds  are  once 
l)Ossessed  with  this  thought,  the  most  absurd  opinions  which 
are  firmly  impressed  upon  their  fancy,  must  seem  to  be  illu- 
minations coming  from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  having  divine 
authority.  Every  extraordinary  thing  to  wliich  they  are  led 
by  a  strong  impulse,  they  consider  as  certainly  a  divine  call 

1  On  tins  whole  discussion,  rf.  nn  nrti<'l(«  by  tlic  translator  ontitlcd  "  Rovo  — 
lation,  Inspiration  and  Aulliority,''  in  '*  Tlio  Andovcr  Iteviow,"  Ai^ril  ISIU  ^ 
—  Tk. 
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which,  they  must  follow,  and  as  a  command  from  on  high  in 
whose  execution  it  is  impossible  to  err. 

This  is,  properly  speaking,  what  is  meant  by  Enthusiasm, 
which  is  not  adjusted  to  reason  nor  to  divine  revelation,  but 
springs  forth  only  from  the  imagination  of  a  heated  and  con- 
ceited spirit,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  taken  a  little  root, 
plays  much  more  strongly  upon  the  opinion  and  actions  of 
men  than  reason  or  revelation  separately  or  together. 

Although  now  the  extravagant  actions  and  opinions,  wherein 
enthusiasm  has  involved  men,  should  spur  them  on  to  be  more 
on  their  guard  and  to  avoid  the  false  principiay  which  lead 
astray  both  their  belief  and  their  conduct;  yet  through  its 
love  for  the  extraordinary,  through  its  ease  and  illumined  by 
its  glory,  and  through  its  extraordinary  paths  to  knowledge  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  laziness,  ignorance,  and  vanity  of 
many  are  so  tickled,  and  they  are  brought  to  such  a  point,  that 
after  they  are  captivated  by  such  ways  of  an  immediate  reve- 
lation, of  an  illumination  without  search,  of  a  certainty  with- 
out proof  and  investigation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  them 
out  of  it  again. 

They  are  transported  beyond  reason,  and  reason  in  their 
case  perishes.    They  see  a  light  infused  into  their  understand- 
ing and  can  no  longer  be  deceived.     This  light  visibly  appears 
as  the  clearest  sunbeam  and  requires  no  otlier  proof  than  its 
own  clearness.     They  feel,  according  to  their  statements,  the 
hand  of  God  moving  them  within ;  they  feel  the  impulses  of 
the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  their  feeling.     Thus 
they  persuade  themselves  that  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  they  see  and  feel  in  themselves.     The  things  which  they 
clearly  experience  are  beyond  all  doubt,  and  need  no  proof; 
and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  their  strange  talk.     They  are  sure  of 
these  tilings  because  they  are  sure  of  them,  and  their  opinions 
Me  correct  because  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  their  mind.     For 
tV\a  is  the  upshot  of  their  words  when  stripped  of  the  meta- 
phors of  liearhig  and  feeliiuj  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

Locke  investigates  the  ground  of  this  inner  light  and  feel- 
ing, upon  which  these  people  so  firmly  base  themselves,  and 
8])eaks  thus :  Is  this  seeing  of  the  liglit  a  perception  of  the 
^th  of  ^  certain  particular  statement,  or  perhaps  of  this,  that 
k  jg  2k  revelation  from  God  ?     Is  this  feeling  a  perception  of 
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au  iiii-liuatiuii,  which  coiueii  fi'Oin  ii  faucy  to  <lu  sometliiui;,  or 
fioiii  the  spirit  of  Qod,  wltioh  begets  in  it  this  iflcliimliou? 
'i'Lese  are  two  wholly  different  fueliugs,  which  must  be  ciini- 
fully  distiuguished  from  oae  another  it'  we  would  uot  deceive 
ourselves.  I  can  perceive  the  truth  of  a  iiroposition ;  but  I 
raimot  thereby  kaow  a^  yet  whether  it  18  an  immediate  rerelar 
tioti  from  God.  I  oan  peroeive  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ia 
Euclid  without  its  being  or  my  knowing  that  it  is  a  revelation. 
1  may  also  know  that  I  did  not  attain  this  knowledge  through 
natural  meiins,  tlicnce  may  indeed  conclude  that  it  is  rttvoaled 
to  me,  but  I  cannot  thereby  yet  know  it  is  a  rcvolatiou  from 
(]od;  because  tlioro  may.  be  minds  which  without  a  divine 
commission  for  this  work  arouse  these  ideas  in  me  and  set 
tliem  in  such  order  in  iny  mind  that  I  may  jwrceive  their  ooii- 
lUTt.ion.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  a  proposition,  wliicU  eiititrs 
my  li'-ail,  1  know  not  bow,  is  tlms  not  an  evidence  that  it 
uume,^  t'vom  Gnd.  Still  less  is  a  lirm  persuasion  tliat  this 
faui-y  is  true,  a  certain  evidence  that  it  comes  ^m  God,  or 
that  it  is  true. 

Wb  may  call  such  a  fancy  si^Jht  or  b'rjlit,  yet  it  is  nothing 
more  than  belief  and  coutideuee.'  [•'ur  if  the  proposition  under 
disiiuasiou  bo  one  wliieh  they  have  imagineil,  but  do  not  know 
to  be  true,  it  cannot  be  seeing,  but  belieohnj.    One  may  also 
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what  I  take  as  a  revelation  certainly  comes  of  itself  into  my 
mind,  and  is  no  illusion,  which  some  one  else  has  thrust  in  or 
my  own  fancy  has  awakened.  Until  one  has  come  this  far, 
all  confidence  that  this  revelation  comes  from  God  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  and  all  this  light  which  dazzles  one  is  nothing  but 
an  ignis  fatuus,  which  will  unceasingly  lead  us  into  this  circle : 
This  is  a  revelation  because  I  firmly  believe  it;  and  I  believe  it 
because  it  is  a  revelation. 

It  follows  from  this  that  those  who  imagine  that  they  have 
such  revelations  of  this  or  that  truth  must  be  assured  that  it 
is  Grod  who  has  revealed  it  to  them.     For  to  say,  as  they  gen- 
erally do,  that  they  know  it  by  the  light  which  it  brings  with 
it,  which  shines  and  flashes  in  their  souls,  and  which  they 
cannot   resist,   means  only  that   it  is  a  revelation  because 
they  believe  it  certainly  is  one ;  since  all  the  light  of  which 
they  speak  is  nothing  but  a  strong  imagination  which  is  firmly 
fixed  in  their  mind,  and  yet  has  not  the  least  ground  that  it  is 
a  truth.     For  they  must  consider  that  to  assume  accepted 
grounds  as  reasonable  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  a  truth,  is  a  nec- 
essary acknowledgment  that  they  have  no  such  (grounds).^ 
Because,  if  they  have  such,  they  receive  this  truth  no  longer 
as   a  revelation,   but  as  a  truth   established  upon  common 
grounds.     And  if  tliey  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  no 
revelation,  and  if  they  have  no  other  reason  to  prove  it  a 
^•evelation  than  simply  because  they  are  completely  persuaded 
of  its  truth,  without  any  other  ground  and  only  on  account  of 
this  fancy,  then  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  only  be- 
c^ause  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation.     Who  does 
^ot  see  that  if  we  build  upon  such  grounds,  we  make  our  own 
-^ancy  the  only  rule  of  our  opinions  and  conduct,  and  conse- 
<:^uently  subject  ourselves  to  the  strangest  errors  and  vexa- 
-tions.     For  once  for  all  the  strength  of  our  opinions  is  no 
-^roof  of  their  correctness.     Meanwhile  men  can  approve  an 
^rror  as  a  truth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  those  zealous 
Y  >^ople  who  maintain  in  the  shari)est  manner  two  propositions 
^ontraty  to  one  another. 

In  reference  to  which  Locke  well  says,  that  if  tlie  light, 

^«  text  is:  "Denn  dieses  miiRscn  sio  vor  raisonablo  und  von  cinip:em 

^0^^eiBe  halten,  der  da  zeigo,  dass  es  eino  Warheit  soy,  gt'iioinmene  Griiiide 

^^enmen,  dagg  sie  erkennen  mussen,  wie  sie  dergleichen  nicht  habeu."  — Tr. 
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whicli  every  one  thinks  he.  has  in  himself,  and  which  in  this 
case  is  nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  own  opinion,  be  a  proof 
tha.t  his  thought  conies  from  God,  then  we  must  conclude  tliat 
all  contrary  opinions  have  the  right  to  pass  a&  divine  iuspira' 
tions ;  ami  God  would  be  not  only  the  father  of  light,  but  also 
of  wholly  opposite  lights,  which  lead  men  in  waya  wholly 
contrary. 

Therefore  Locke  concludes  that  lie  who  does  not  wish  to 
fall  into  a.  ma^^s  of  disorderly  delusions  and  errora  must  first 
test  thoi-ougjdy  this  inner  light  which  offers  itself  as  a  guide. 
God,  he  says,  does  not  destroy  the  man  wbeu  he  makes  a 
prophet.  He  leaves  all  his  faeulties  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion, so  that  he  may  thereby  judge  whether  the  iuspirations 
which  he  fcfla  within  have  sprung  from  God  or  not.  If  God 
will  have  us  iU'kuowledge  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  he  permits 
us  to  see  this  truth  either  through  the  ordinary  paths  of  nat- 
ural reason,  or  he  makes  »is  know  that  it  is  a  truth  which  we 
must  receive  upon  his  authority,  while  he  convinces  us  by 
certain  marks  which  reaeon  cannot  lajeot  that  it  comes  from 
him.  I  will  not,  however,  Locke  adds,  say  by  this,  that  we  are 
to  esiimine  by  rea.sou  wlieUior  a  proposition  tlnia  ii;ve.aU>d  to 
us  by  God  may  lie  proved  by  natural  principles,  and  if  not  we 
may  reject  it ;  but  I  will  say,  tliat  we  must  consult  reason  and 
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maginations  came  from  God,  but  they  had  also  external  signs 
^hich  convinced  them  that  (xod  was  the  author  of  their  reve- 
.ation.  And  if  they  were  to  convince  others  of  the  saine,  they 
received  beforehand  a  special  power  to  set  forth  the  truth  of 
;he  commission  given  them  of  Heaven  with  visible  signs.  Thus 
[^oses  saw  a  burning  bush  which  was  yet  not  consumed  and 
iieard  a  voice  out  of  the  bush.  This  was  something  more  than 
m  inner  feeling  of  an  impulse  to  free  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  hands  of  Pharaoh.  Yet,  Moses  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  enough  to  warrant  him  in  going  into  Egypt  with  Gk)d'8 
x)mmission ;  until  God  assured  him  by  still  another  miracle,  of 
^e  rod  changed  into  a  serpent,  that  such  was  his  real  will,  and 
granted  him  the  power  to  work  precisely  similar  wonders  in 
khe  sight  of  Pharaoh.  Precisely  similar  was  it  in  Gideon's 
3ase.  These  and  other  examples  of  the  old  prophets  show 
mfficiently  that  they  did  not  believe  that  an  inner  vision  or 
bheir  own  imagination  attested  by  no  other  affirmation  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  their  imagination  came  from  God;  although 
bhe  Scripture  does  not  everywhere  mention  that  they  always 
asked  for  or  received  such  proofs. 

These  few  passages  from  the  clever  work  of  Locke,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  accurate  translator  Coste,  we  have  brought 
forward  as  specimens.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  further  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  it,  when  the  Latin  translation,  with  which 
some  one  *  is  now  occupied  in  England,  is  published. 


In  the  "  Monatliche  Auszug  "  of  the  year  1701  is  found  (pp. 
73-75)  the  following  addition  to  the  foregoing  sketch :  — 

What  Locke  says  of  the  connection  and  accompaniment  of 
ideas  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  serves  often  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions ;  as  for  errors  and  false  judgments,  however,  they  spring 
from  other  contiguous  and  peculiar  causes,  viz.:  that  one 
assumes  false  principles,  and  imagines  that  he  once  had  proof  of 
them  in  his  mind,  within  which  now  a  lapse  of  memory  occurs ; 
and  then  from  incorrect  conclusions  which  he  produces  from 
these  principles  assumed  as  known,  because  he  gives  not  the 
time  and  labor  to  investigate  all  in  a  formal  and  orderly  way. 

1  Burridge  of  Dublin.    The  version  appeared  in  1701.  —Tb. 
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Meanwhile  it  is  true  tliat  the  emotions  greatly  assist  this  credu- 
lity concerning  principles  and  carelessness  in  false  deduction ; 
for  one  believes  and  easily  draws  the  conclusion  he  would  gladly 
have.  It  is  besides  noticeable  in  this  book  of  Locke's,  that  in 
his  last  writings  against  the  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  Stillingfleet  he 
has  changed  a  large  part  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  body  contained  in  this  TerUameii  or  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding;  while  in  this  Tentamen  he  held  opinions,  in 
common  with  modern  philosophers,  especially  the  followers 
of  Descartes  and  Giissendi,  that  in  the  body  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  but  size,  solidity  or  impenetrability,  and  motion  or 
change ;  now,  however,  he  begins  to  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
is  something  to  be  found  therein  not  revealed  through  these 
qualities.  He  repudiates,  besides,  in  this  essay  innate  ideas 
and  the  natural  light,  but  appears  not  to  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently the  necessary  truths  arising  from  possibility,  from  those 
others  whose  ground  must  be  assumed  from  the  experience  of 
realities,  and  thus  must  be  drawn  from  without. 

Thus  he  accepts  the  tabula  rasa  of  Aristotle,  rather  than 
the  implanted  (ideas)  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
come  upon  thoughts  in  these  most  abstract  matters,  without 
external  sensations,  but  in  the  case  of  these  necessary  truths, 
such  sensations  serve  more  as  a  reminder  than  as  a  proof; 
which  (proof)  must  come  simply  and  solely  fi-om  internal 
grounds,  as  those  do  not  sufficiently  understand  who  deal  little 
in  demonstration  ])ropor. 


NEW  ESSAYS  ON  THE  UNDERSTANDING 

Bt  Tiui  Author  of  tub  System  of  Pre-Estaulisued 

Uaemont 


PREFACE 

The  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  by  a  distinguished  English- 
man, being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  esteemed  works  of 
this  period,  I  havg  resolved  to  make  some  remarks  upon  it, 
because  having  sufficiently  meditated  for  a  long  time  upon 
the  same  subject  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  matters 
therein  touched  upon,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  publish  something  under  the  title  of 
'*  Xew  Essays  on  the  Understanding,"  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able reception  to  my  thoughts,  by  putting  them  in  so  good 
company.  I  *  have  thought  also  that  I  could  profit  from  the 
labor  of  another  not  only  to  lessen  my  own  (since  in  fact  it 
is  less  difficult  to  follow  the  thread  of  a  good  author  than  to 
work  wholly  independently),  but  further  to  add  something  to 
what  he  has  given  us,  which  is  always  easier  than  to  start  from 
the  beginning ;  for  I  think  I  have  cleared  up  some  difficulties 
which  he  had  left  in  their  entirety.  Thus  his  reputation  is  an 
advantage  to  me ;  having  for  the  rest  a  disposition  to  render 
justice,  and  very  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  esteem  in 
which  this  work  is  held,  I  would  increase  it,  if  my  approval 
carried  any  weight.     It  is  true  I  often  differ  in  my  views  (from 

1  Gerharilt*s  text  reads  as  follows:   "  J'ai  crft  encor  pouvoir  profiter  du 

travail  d'aiitniy  iion  seulcmont  iwur  diminuer  Ic  mien  (puisqu'en  efFert  il  y  a 

moiris  de  peine  k  Ruivre  le  fil  d'un  bon  auteur  qu'k  travailler  h  nouveaux  frais 

en  toot),  mais  cncor  pour  adjouter  quelque  chose  k  ce  qu'il  nous  a  doune,  co 

qui  est  toasjours  plus  facile  que  de  commencer;   car  je  crois  d'avoir  leve 

quelques  difiiculU»  qu'il  avoit  laissdes  en  lenr  entier.    Ainsi  sa  reputation 

m'est  a\'anta{^e8e ;  estant  d'ailleurs  d'humeur  h,  rendro  justice  et  bien  loin  do 

vonloir  diminuer  I'estlme  qu'on  a  pour  cet  ouvrage,  je  rac^^.roistrois,  si  mon 

approbation  estoit  de  qnelqne  poids.    II  est  vray  que  je  suis  souvent  d'un  autre 

avis,  mais  bien  loin  de  disconvenir  du  merite  des  Ecrivains  ceb'bres,  on  leur 

rend  temoi^^ai^,  en  faisant  connoistre  en  quoy  et  pour  quoy  on  s'eloipne  de 

lenr  .<$entimeDt,  qnand  on  ju^e  necessairc  d'empecber  que  leur  autoritd  no 

prpraill<»  ^  la  raison  en  qnelqnos  points  de  consequence,  outre  qu'en  satisfaisant 

k  de  si  excellens  hornmes  on  rend  la  verite  plus  recevable.  ot  il  faut  supposer 

que  c'eat  principaletnent ^ur  elle  qu'ils  travaillent."  —  Tr. 

n 
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\riy  fiir  from  denying  tlic  merit  of  celebrated 
Ijciir  witness  to  it,  by  making  known  in  what  anil 
('!■  from  their  views,  wlicii  we  ju'lge  it  necessary 
lii'ir  authority  from  prevailing  over  reason  on  some 
ii>ints;  besides,  by  satisfying  such  excellent  men, 
:ii'  truth  more  acceptable,  and  it  must  be  supposed 
iiii'ilially  for  truth  that  they  labor, 
llhough  the  author  of  tlio  Essay  says  a  thousand 
iin,L,'.s  which  I  commend,  our  systems  are  very  dif- 
s  li:is  more  relation  to  Aristotle,  mine  to  Plato, 
■  both  differ  in  many  things  from  the  doctrine  of 
,111'ii'iit  philosophers.  He  is  mbre  popular,  and  I 
I'll  sometimes  to  bo  a  little  more  acroamatic  and 
rt,  wJiich  is  not  an  advanfvge  to  me,  especially 
I-  in  a  living  language.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that 
I  wo  persons  speak,  one  of  whom  sets  forth  the 
II  ii-om  the  Essay  of  this  author,  and  the  other 
1  my  observations,  the  parallel  will  be  more  to  the 
ir  I'cadcr  than  wholly  dry  remarks,  the  reading  of 
'  nt  every  mnmriit  by  the  necessity 
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ith  l*lato,  and  even  with  the  schoolmen,  and  with  all  those 
ho  interpret  in  this  way  the  passage  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  2:  15) 
here  he  states  that  the  law  of  God  is  written  in  the  heart, 
he  Stoics  call  these  principles  ^  ^>roZepses,  Le,  fundamental 
isumptions,  or  what  is  taken  for  granted  in  advance.  The 
Mathematicians  call  them  general  notions  (Kocvot  cKvoiai).  Mod- 
Ti  philosophers  give  them  other  beautiful  names,  and  Julius 
3aliger  in  particular  named  them  semina  oetemitatis,  also 
^pyraj  i.e.  living  fires,  luminous  flashes,  concealed  within  us, 
it  which  the  encounter  of  the  senses  makes  appear  like  the 
)arks  which  the  blow  makes  spring  from  the  steel.  And 
le  belief  is  not  without  reason,  that  these  glitterings  indicate 
>mething  divine  and  eternal  which  appears  especially  in  the 
»ces8ary  truths.  Whence  another  question  arises,  whether 
1  truths  depend  upon  experience,  t.e.  upon  induction  and 
camples,  or  whether  there  are  some  which  have  still  another 
>undation.  For  if  some  events  can  be  foreseen  prior  to  any 
poof  which  may  have  been  made  of  them,  it  is  manifest 
lat  we  ourselves  contribute  something  thereto.  The  senses, 
.though  necessary  for  all  our  actual  knowledge,  are  not  suffi- 
ent  to  give  it  all  to  us,  since  the  senses  never  give  us  anything 
it  examples,  i.e.  particular  or  individual  truths.  Now  all  the 
camples  which  confirm  a  general  truth,  whatever  their  num- 
»r,  do  not  suflice  to  establish  the  universal  necessity  of  that 
ime  truth,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  what  has  happened  will 
appen  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  Greeks  and  the 
x>mans,  and  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  known  to  the 
ncients,  have  always  observed  that  before  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
Dur  hours  day  changes  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  But 
re  would  be  deceived,  if  we  believed  that  the  same  Liw  holds 
50od  everywhere  else;  for  since  then,  the  contrary  has  been 
experienced  in  the  region  of  Nova  Zembla.  And  ho  would 
still  l>e  in  error  who  believed  that,  in  our  climates  at  least,  this 
as  a  necessary  and  eternal  truth,  which  will  always  endure, 
^ince  we  must  think  that  the  earth,  and  the  sun  even,  do  not 
f>ecessarily  exist,  and  that  there  will  perhaps  be  a  time  when 
-this  beautiful  star,  together  with  its  whole  system,  will  not 
jonger  exist,  at  least  in  its  present  form.     Whence  it  appears 

IfoT  fl  very  full  nomencljiture  of  those  principles,  see  Humilton's  Reid, 
%e  ^-f  i  ^  •'  ^'"^'  ^^•'  ^*^**  "^^'^'^^-    ^^^  ^^^•'  Edi"l>"r;;h  and  London .  \m).  —  Tii. 
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that  necessary  truths  such  as  are  found  in  pure  mathematic 
ami  pai't'iculii'ly  itt  arithmetic  and  iu  geometry,  must  hav 
principles  whose  proof  does  not  depend  upon  exaiaplea,  ut 
consequeutlj'  upon  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  although  witi 
ciut  the  senses  it  would  never  have  oiicurred  to  us  tu  think  t 
thoni.  This  distinction  must  be  carefully  m^ule,  and  was  s 
well  understood  by  Euclid,  that  he  often  proved  by  the  resisoi 
wliat  is  suftirii-ntly  seen  through  experience  and  by  sensibl 
iniii^ios,  Lii!;iiL'  also,  together  with  metaphysics  and  ethics,  od 
cf  wliiuh  sliiipr's  theolony  and  the  other  juriapnidonce,  hot 
natur.d  {s;:i(-in.*ra),  are  full  of  such  truths,  and  coQsequentl 
tbeir  proiif  c';iii  come  only  from  internal  principles  wtiicli  ai 
called  innate.  It  is  true  that  wo  must  not  imagine  thiit  the^ 
eternal  laws  id'  the  roason  can  be  read  in  the  soul  as  in  an  ope 
book,  ;is  tlie  jiRi-tor'a  eilict  is  read  upon  his  album  without  difl 
culty  ;uiii  rr^i';iri;h;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  they  can  be  disco' 
ere(l  in  ii«  liy  dint  of  attention,  for  which  the  senses  fnruis 
occasions,  ;iiid  snocessfnl  experience  serves  to  confirm  reaaoi 
in  nmcli  tlio  same  way  as  proofs  in  aiithmetin  serve  for  tb 
better  avoidaiiuo  of  error  in  calculating  when  the  reaaonin 
is  long.  Herein,  also,  human  luiowk-r]ge  differs  irom  tli; 
of  the  bnites :  the  brutes  are  jiurely  empirics  and  only  guii; 
themselves  by  examples;  for,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  tlieu 
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past.  The  consecutions  of  the  brutes  are  only  a  shadow  of 
reasoning,  i.e.  are  only  connections  of  the  imagination  and 
passages  from  one  image  to  another,  because  in  a  new  juncture 
which  appears  similar  to  the  preceding  they  expect  anew  that 
connection  which  they  formerly  met  with,  as  if  things  were 
united  in  fact  because  their  images  are  united  in  the  memory. 
It  is  true  that  reason  also  counsels  us  to  expect  ordinarily  to  see 
that  happen  in  the  future  which  is  conformed  to  a  long  past 
experience,  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  a  necessary  and  infalli- 
ble truth,  and  success  may  cease  when  least  expected,  when 
the  reasons  change  which  have  sustained  it.  Therefore  the 
wisest  men  do  not  so  commit  themselves  to  it  as  not  to  try  to 
discover,  if  possible,  something  of  the  reason  of  this  fact  in 
order  to  judge  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  exceptions.  For 
reason  is  alone  capable  of  establishing  sure  rules,  and  supply- 
ing what  is  wanting  to  those  which  were  not  such  by  inserting 
%heir  exceptions ;  and  of  finding  at  length  certain  connections 
the  force  of  necessary  consequences,  which  often  furnish 
;he  means  of  foreseeing  the  result  without  the  necessity  of 
experiencing  the  sense-connections  of  images,  to  which  the 
»rutes  are  reduced,  so  that  that  which  justifies  the  internal 
principles  of  necessary  truths  also  distinguishes  man  from  the 
►rutes. 
Perhaps  our  clever  author  will  not  wholly  differ  from  my 
iew.  For  after  having  employed  the  whole  of  his  first  book 
.n  rejecting  innate  intelligence,  taken  in  a  certain  sense,  he 
levertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  in  the  sequel, 
Sndmits  that  ideas,  which  do  not  originate  in  sensation,  come 
^^^irom.  reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing  else  than  attention 
what  is  in  us,  and  the  senses  do  not  give  us  what  we  already 
with  us.  That  being  so,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
luch  that  is  innate  in  our  mind,  since  we  are  innate,  so  to 
ipeak,  in  ourselves?  and  that  there  is  in  us:  being,  unity, 
^^Bubstance,  duration,  change,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and 
thousand  other  objects  of  our  intellectual  ideas  ?  And  these 
>\)iects  being  immediate  to  our  understanding  and  always  pres- 
•nt  (although  they  cannot  always  be  perceived  by  reason  of 

^i  distractions  and  needs) ,  what  wonder  that  we  say  that  these 

-^  ^eas  ¥rith  all  depending  upon  them  are  innate  in  us  ?     I  have 
lade  use  also  of  the  comparison  of  a  block  of  marble  which 


vh-/iMl  ill 
iu-tiially 
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r^itl^T  than  of  a  block  of  marble  wholly  even,  or  of 
Its.  i.t;.  of  what  is  called  among  philosophers  a  tabula 
•  ir  the  soul  resembled  these  blank  tablets,  truths 
II  us  lis  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  iii  the  marble,  when 
'  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  reception  of  this  figure 
itli'-r,  Hut  if  there  were  veins  in  the  block  whicli 
licutc  the  figure  of  Hercules  rather  than  other  fig- 
l>liH'k  would  be  more  determined  thereto,  and  Her- 
il  111'  ill  it  as  in  some  sense  innate,  although  it  would 

ti)  labor  to  discover  these  veins,  to  clear  them  by 
;uiil  by  cutting  away  what  prevents  them  from  ap- 
'I'lius  it  is  that  ideas  and  truths  are  for  us  innate,  as 
IS,  di  Impositions,  habits,  or  natural  potentialities,  and 
mis  ;  although  these  potentialities  are  always  accoiu- 

suiiiu  actions,  often  insensible,  which  correspood  to 

^  tlutt  our  clever  author  claims  that  there  is  nothings 
us,  and  indeed  nothing  of  which  we  are  not  alway^ff 
Diisiious ;  but  he  cannot  take  this  rigorously,  other — ■' 

i|iiriii)ii  would  be  tuo  jiarailoxical ;  siuce,  mort'over,^'' 

do  not  cvon  always  roiiie  to  <mr  aid  at  m-.-i],^  I 
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And  where  do  we  find  tablets  that  have  no  variety  in  them- 
selves ?  For  we  never  see  a  plane  perfectly  even  and  uniform. 
Why,  then,  could  we  not  furnish  also  ourselves  with  something 
pf  thought  from  our  own  depths  if  we  should  dig  therein? 
Thus  I  am  led  to  believe  that  at  bottom  his  opinion  upon  this 
point  is  not  different  from  mine,  or  rather  from  the  common 
view,  inasmuch  as  he  recognizes  two  sources  of  our  knowledge, 
the  Senses  and  Reflection. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  so  easy  to  harmonize 
him  with  us  and  with  the  Cartesians,  when  he  maintains 
that  the  mind  does  not  always  think,  and  particularly  that 
it  is  without  perception  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming; 
and  he  objects  ^  that  since  bodies  can  exist  without  motion, 
souls  can  also  exist  without  thought.  But  here  I  make 
a  somewhat  different  reply  than  is  customary,  for  I  hold 
that  naturally  a  substance  cannot  exist  without  action,  and  that 
there  is  indeed  never  a  body  without  movement.  Experience 
already  favors  me,  and  you  have  only  to  consult  the  book  of 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Boyle  against  absolute  rest,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it;  but  I  believe  reason  favors  it  also,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  proofs  I  have  for  doing  away  with  atoms. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  thousand  indications  which  make  us 
think  that  there  are  at  every  moment  an  infinite  number  of 
perceptions  in  us,  but  without  apperception  and  reflection,  i.e. 
changes  in  the  soul  itself  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  be- 
cause the  impressions  are  either  too  slight  and  too  great  in 
number,  or  too  even,  so  that  they  have  nothing  sufficiently 
distinguishing  them  from  each  other;  but  joined  to  others, 
they  do  not  fail  to  produce  their  effect  and  to  make  themselves 
felt  at  least  confusedly  in  the  mass.  Thus  it  is  that  habit 
makes  us  take  no  notice  of  the  motion  of  a  mill  or  a  waterfall 
when  we  have  lived  quite  near  it  for  some  time.  It  is  not 
that  the  motion  does  not  always  strike  our  organs,  and  that 
something  no  longer  enters  into  the  soul  corresponding 
thereto,  in  virtue  of  the  harmony  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
but  these  impressions  which  are  in  the  soul  and  the  body,  be- 
ing destitute  of  the  attractions  of  novelty,  are  not  strong 
enough  to  attract  our  attention  and  our  memory,  attached  to 
objects  more  engrossing.     For  all  attention  requires  memory, 

1  Erdmann  and  Jacqnes  read :  "  II  dit  que"  i.e.  He  says  that. — Tb. 
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^ften  when  we  are  not  ailmonished,  so  to  speak^  and 
3d  to  take  note  of  some  of  our  own  present  pereeptionSy 
low  them  to  pass  witliout  reflection,  and  even  without 
noticed ;  but  if  any  one  directs  our  attention  to  them 
diately  after,  and  makes  us  notice,  for  example,  some 
which  was  just  heard,  we  remember  it,  and  are  conscious 
Lving  had  at  the  time  some  feeling  of  it.    Thus  there 
perce2)tions  of  which  we  were  not  conscious  at  once,  con- 
mess  arising  in  this  case  only  from  the  warning  after 
interval,  however  small  it  may  be.     And  to  judge  still 
r  of  the  minute  perceptions  which  we  cannot  distinguidi 
3  crowd,  I  am  wont  to  make  use  of  the  example  of  the 
)r  noise  of  the  sea  which  strikes  one  when  on  its  shore. 
iderstand  this  noise  as  it  is  made,  it  would  be  nece 
ar  the  parts  which  compose  this  whole,  i.e.  the  noise 
wave,  although  each  of  these  little  noises  makes  itse 
n  only  in  the  confused  collection  of  all  the  others,  Le,  i 
oar  itself,  and  would  not  be  noticed  if  the  wave  whicl 
s  it  were  alone.     For  it  must  be  that  we  are  affected  ; 
by  the  motion  of  this  wave,  and  that  we  have  some  per^ 
m  of  each  one  of  these  noises,  small  as  they  are ;  others 
we  would  not  have  that  of  a  hundred  thousand  waves, 
a  hundred  thousand  nothings  cannot  make  something-' 
lever  sleeps  so  soundly  as  not  to  have  some  feeble  an 
sed  sensation,  and  one  would  never  be  awakened  by 
3st  noise  in  the  world  if  he  did  not  have  some  perception 
J  small  l)eginning;  just  as  one  would  never  break  a  rope 
le   greatest  effort  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  stretched 
engthened  a  little  by  smaller  efforts,  although  the  slight 
sion  they  produce  is  not  apparent. 

Bse  minute  perceptions  are,  then,  of  greater  efl&cacy  in 
results  than  one  sui)p()ses.     Thoy  form  I  know  not  what, 
tastes,  these  images  of  the  sense-qualities,  clear  in  the^ 
but  confused  in  the  parts,  these  im])ressions  which  sur — '^ 
ling  bodies  make  upon  us,  which  involve  the  infinite,  tliiss^  '  cl-^ 
ction  which  each  being  has  with  all  the  rest  of  the  uiii-^^''*"^ 

We  may  even  say  that  in  consequence  of  these  minute^-^-^/^"^  , 
ptions,  the  present  is  big  with  the  future  and  laden  wittl^^j^^'. 
)ast,  that   all   things  conspire  (trv/iTrvoia  Travra,   as   Hip^^-*-  -^^ 
tes  said),  and  that  in  the  least  of    ^u\)staneea  eyes  as-^^      ^ 


rf  ^ 
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itiug  as  those  of  God  could  read  the  whole  course  of 
ngs  in  the  universe. 

Qu8B  sint,  quae  fuerint,  qusB  mox  futura  trahantur.^ 

inseusible  perceptions  indicate  also  and  constitute  the 
idividual  who  is  characterized  by  the  traces  or  expres- 
hich  they  conserve  of  preceding  states  of  this  individual, 
ing  the  connection  with  his  present  state ;  and  they  can  be 
by  a  superior  mind,  even  if  this  individual  himself  should 
aware  of  them,  i.e.  when  there  would  no  longer  be  in  him 
)re8S  recollection  of  them.  But  they  (these  perceptions, 
furnish,  indeed,  the  means  of  finding  again  this  recollec- 
need  by  the  periodic  developments  which  may  some  day 
u  It  is  for  this  reason  that  death  can  be  only  a  sleep,  and 
,  indeed,  continue,  the  perceptions  ceasing  merely  to  be 
ntly  distinguished,  and  being  reduced  in  the  animals  to  a 
I  confusion  which  suspends  consciousness,  but  which  can- 
t  always ;  not  to  speak'  here  of  man,  who  must  have  in 
^d  great  privileges  in  order  to  preserve  his  personality, 
also  by  means  of  the  insensible  perceptions  that  this 
ble  pre-established  harmony  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
deed  of  all  the  monads  or  simple  substances,  is  ex- 
L;'  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  unmaintainable 
ce  of  one  upon  the  others,  and  which  in  the  judgment 
author  of  the  most  excellent  of  dictionaries  exalts  the 
ur  of  the  divine  perceptions  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
^ed.  After  this  I  would  add  little  if  I  should  say  that 
liese  minute  perceptions  which  determine  us  in  many 
res  without  being  thought  of,  and  which  deceive  the 
by  the  appearance  of  an  indifference  of  equilibrium^  as 
were  entirely  indifferent  whether  we  turned  (for  ex- 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  It  is  not  needful  also  that 
«  here,  as  I  have  done  in  the  book  itself,  that  they 
/hat  uneasiness  which  I  show  to  consist  in  something 
differs  from  pain  only  as  the  small  from  the  great,  and 
however,  often  constitutes  our  desire  and  even  our 

nann  reads :  qum  mox,  etc. ;  Jacques :  qvm  moz  ventxira  trahantnr. 
t*8  reading:  "  que  "  is  evidently  an  error.  — Tr. 
nann  and  Jacques  omit:   "pour  ne  parler  icy  de  I'homme  qui  doit 
oela  des  grands  privileges  pour  garder  sa  personality."  — Tb. 
nann  and  Jacques  read  "  j'explique,"  I  explain.  —  Tr. 
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pl(?:isai'f-  Liy  giving  to  it  an  exeiting  flavor.  It  ia  also' 
iiisviisilili',  parts  of  our  senailile  perceptions,  which  produce  I 
a  ri'lati'.iii  iH'tn'Mii  the  peroeptiooa  of  colors,  heat,  and  other 
sensible  ([iialities,  and  between  the  motioiiB  in  bo<1iea  which 
roirespond  tci  them :  while  the  Cartesians  together  with 
our  author,  penetrating  as  he  is,  conc^tvo  the  purceptions 
which  we  have  of  these  qualities  as  arbitrary,  i.e.  as  if  God 
had  given  tliera  to  the  Boiil  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
without  any  regard  to  any  eHsential  relation  between  these 
perceptions  and  their  objects:  a  view  which  aurpriaes  me 
and  which  appears  to  me  little  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Author  of  things,  who  does  nothing  without  harmony  a 
without  reiison. 

In  a  word,  the  insensible  perceptions  are  as  eminently  use*  1 
ful    in    Piifiiiiiatology'  as    are   the    insensible   corpuscles    in  i 
I'hysics,  and  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  reject  the  one  orj 
tlic  other  luidiT  the  pretext  that  they  are  out  of  reach  of  our  I 
senses.    Nothing  is  ocoomplishcd  all  at  ouce,  and  it  is  one  of  j 
my  great  miixtms,  and  one  of  the  most  veriiied,  that  nahcrf^ 
■makes  no  lea/i.t :  a  maxim  which  I  called  the  Law  of  Continuity, 
when  I  spoke  of  it  iu  the  first  "Nouvellea  dc  la  Kt-publique 
des  Lettres,"  *  and  the  use  of  this  law  is  very  considerable  in 
Physics.    This  law  declares  that  we  pass  always  from  the  small 
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■iceable  perceptions  also  arise  by  degrees  from  those  which 
J  too  minute  to  be  observed.  To  think  otherwise,  is  to  have 
tie  knowledge  of  the  immense  subtilty  of  things  which 
irays  and  everywhere  surrounds  an  actual  infinite. 
[  have  also  noticed  that  in  virtue  of  these  insensible  varia- 
nSy  two  individual  things  cannot  be  perfectly  alike,  and 
it  they  must  always  differ  more  than  numero :  a  fact  which 
stroys  the  blank  tablets  of  the  soul,  a  soul  without  thought, 
ubstance  without  action,  a  vacuum  in  space,  atoms  and  even 
rticles  not  actually  divided  in  matter,  absolute  rest,  entire 
iformity  in  one  portion  of  time,  place,  or  matter,  perfect 
)be8  of  the  second  element,  born  of  cubes  perfect  and  orig- 
tly  and  a  thousand  other  fictions  of  philosophers  which  arise 
im  their  incomplete  notions,  and  which  the  nature  of  things 
BS  not  allow,  and  which  our  ignorance  and  the  little  atten- 
•n  we  give  to  the  insensible  let  pass,  but  which  cannot  be 
ide  tolerable  unless  they  are  limited  to  the  abstractions  of 
3  mind  which  protests  that  it  does  not  deny  what  it  puts 
ide,  and  thinks  should  not  enter  into  any  present  considera- 
•n.  Otherwise  if  it  were  very  well  understood,  viz. :  that 
ings  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  are  neither  in  the  soul 
r  the  body,  we  should  be  lacking  in  philosophy  as  in  politics, 
neglecting  to  fUKpov,  the  insensible  progressions,  while  an 
straction  is  not  an  error,  provided  we  know  what  it  is  that 
I  feign  therein.  Just  as  the  mathematicians  employ  it  when 
sy  speak  of  the  perfect  lines  which  they  propose  to  us,  of 
iform  motions  and  of  other  regulated  effects,  although  matter 
e.  the  medley  of  the  effects  of  the  surrounding  infinite)  always 
kkes  some  exception.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the 
Qsiderations  and  of  reducing  so  far  as  we  may  do  so  the  effects 
reasons,  and  of  foreseeing  some  of  their  consequences,  that 
J  proceed  thus.  For  the  more  we  are  careful  to  neglect  no 
osideration  that  we  can  regulate,  the  more  practice  corre- 
onds  to  theory.  But  it  belongs  only  to  the  supreme  Reason, 
lom  nothing  escapes,  distinctly  to  comprehend  all  the  infinite 
d  to  see  all  the  reasons  and  all  the  consequences.  All  that 
\  can  do  in  regard  to  infinites  is  to  know  them  confusedly, 
d  to  know  at  least  distinctly  that  they  are  such ;  otherwise 
>  judge  very  wrongly  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
i verse ;  so  also  we  could  not  have  a  sound  Physics  explaining 
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the  nature  of  bodies  in  gejientl,  anil  still  less  a  proper  Fueumap 
tulugy  comgirtsi  ug  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  suuls,  and  of  simple 
substances  in  gi^neraL 

This  knowledge  of  inaeiisiblo  perceptions  serves  also  to 
eK])lain  why  aud  how  two  souls,  human  or  otherwise,'  of  one 
ami  the  same  s[«cies  never  come  forth  perfectly  alike  from 
tliQ  liunds  of  the  Creator  and  have  always  each  its  origiuaJ 
ri^latioii  to  the  prjiata  of  view  which  it  will  have  iu  the  uni^ 
vei'SL-.  But  this  it  is  which  already  follows  from  the  remarks 
I  iia,ve  made  :Ll)out  two  individuals,  viz. :  that  their  diffeitnce 
is  always  more  than  numerieai.  There  is,  moreorar,  another 
point  of  imjKJitaiiee,  in  respect  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  devi- 
ate not  only  from  the  opinions  of  our  author,  but  also  from 
those  of  the  majurity  of  modem  philosophers :  1  believe  with 
the  majority  uf  the  ancients  that  all  g<:nii,'  all  souls,  all  simple 
created  substances,  are  always  joined  to  a  body,  and  that  there 
arc  never  souls  entixely  separated.  I  have  a  priori  reasons  fur 
luy  view ;  but  the  dootriue  will  be  found  to  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  rcRulvQS  all  the  philosophical  difficulties  aa  to  the 
condition  of  souls,  their  perpetual  conservation,  their  immor- 
tality, and  their  openitioii.  The  differeuce  between  one  of 
their  states  and  another,  never  being  and  never  having  been 
other  thitn  tiiiit  of  more  sensible  to  less   sensible,   of   more 
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last  always,  and  it  will  last  least  or  almost  not  at  all  in  the 
case  of  rational  souls  who  are  always  destined  to  preserve  the 
personality  which  has  been  given  them  in  the  City  of  God, 
and  consequently  remembrance :  and  this  in  order  to  be  more 
susceptible  of  chastisements  and  recompenses.  And  I  add 
farther  that  in  general  no  derangement  of  tne  visible  organs 
is  capable  of  throwing  things  into  entire  confusion  in  the 
animal  or  of  destroying  all  the  organs  and  depriving  the  soul 
of  all  its  organic  body  and  of  the  ineffaceable  remains  of  all 
preceding  traces.  But  the  ease  with  which  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  subtile  bodies  connected  with  the  angels  (which  was 
confounded  with  the  corporeality  of  the  angels  themselves) 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  introduction  of  pretended  sepa- 
rate intelligences  in  creatures  (to  which  those  who  make  the 
heavens  of  Aristotle  revolve  have  contributed  much),  and 
Anally  the  poorly  understood  view  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
that  the  souls  of  brutes  could  not  be  preserved  without  falling 
into  metempsychosis,  and  ^  without  conducting  them  from  body 
to  body,  and  the  perplexity  into  which  men  have  fallen  by 
their  ignorance  of  what  to  do  with  them,  have  caused  us,  in 
my  opinion,  to  neglect  the  natural  explanation  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  soul.  This  has  done  much  harm  to  natural  relig- 
ion, and  has  caused  many  to  believe  that  our  immortality 
was  only  a  miraculous  grace  of  God,  of  which  also  our  cele- 
brated author  speaks  with  some  hesitation,  as  I  shall  presently 
remark.  But  it  would  be  well  had  all  those  who  are  of  this 
opinion  spoken  as  wisely  and  in  as  good  faith  as  he,  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  who  speak  of  immortality  as  a  grace  do 
so  only  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  resemble  at  bottom  these 
Averroists  and  some  bad  Quietists  who  picture  to  themselves 
an  absorption  and  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  ocean 
of  divinity:  a  notion  whose  impossibility  my  system  alone 
perhaps  evinces. 

It  seems  also  that  we  differ  further  in  regard  to  matter,  in 

iihat  the  author  thinks  that  a  vacuum  is  necessary  to  motion, 

1t»cause  he  thinks  that  the  minute  parts  of  matter  are  rigid. 

^d  I  admit  that  if  matter  were  composed  of  such  parts, 

^ QubaTdt's  text  is:  "et  sans  les  promener  de  corps  en  corps,  et  I'embar- 
^  oU  Von  a  estd  en  ne  sachant  ce  qn'on  en  devoit  faire."  Erdmanu  and 
jacflO**  om\t  tbe  clause. — Tr. 
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motion  in  a  plenum  would  be  impossible,  as  if  a  room  were 
full  of  a  quantity  of  little  pebbles  without  there  being  the 
least  empty  space.  But  this  supposition,  for  which  there 
appears  also  to  be  no  reason,  is  not  admissible,  although  this 
learned  author  goes  as  far  as  to  believe  that  rigidity  or  cohe- 
sion of  the  minute  parts  makes  the  essence  of  the  body.  It  is 
necessary  rather  to  conceive  space  as  full  of  a  matter  origi- 
nally fluid,  susceptible  of  all  the  divisions,  and  even  actually 
subject  to  divisions  and  subdivisions  to  infinity,  but  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  it  is  divisible  and  divided  un- 
equally in  different  parts  on  account  of  the  motions  which 
more  or  less  concur  there.  This  it  is  which  causes  matter  to 
have  everywhere  a  degree  of  rigidity  as  well  as  of  fluidity,  and 
no  body  to  be  hard  or  fluid  in  the  highest  degree,  t.e.  no  atom 
to  be  found  of  an  insurmountable  hardness  nor  any  mass 
entirely  indifferent  to  division.  The  order,  also,  of  nature,  and 
particularly  the  law  of  continuity,  destroy  equally  the  one  and 
the  other. 

I  have  also  shown  that  cohesion,  which  by  itself  would  not 
be  the  effect  of  impulse  or  of  motion,  would  cause  a  traction,^t 
taken  strictly.  For  if  there  were  a  body  originally  rigid,  —  for*^ 
example,  an  Epicurean  atom,  —  which  should  have  a  part  pro — 
jecting  like  a  hook  (since  we  can  imagine  atoms  of  all  sorts  of5 
shapes),  this  hook  pushed  would  draw  with  it  the  rest  of  this  -« 
atom ;  i.e.  the  part  which  is  not  pushed,  and  which  does  not  d 
fall  in  the  line  of  the  impulsion.  Our  learned  author,  how — 
ever,  is  for  himself  opposed  to  these  philosophic  tractions,  « 
such  as  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  abhorrence  of  a  J 
vacuum,  and  he  reduces  thoni  to  imjmlsions,  maintaining  with  M 
the  moderns  that  one  part  of  matter  works  immediately  upon  M 
another  only  by  pushing  it  by  contact,  in  which  I  think  they  ^ 
are  ri<j:ht,  because  otherwise  there  is  nothing  intelligible  in  the  ^ 
operation. 

I  must  not,  however,  conceal  the  fact  tliat  I  have  noticed  a  J 
sort  of  retraction  by  our  excellent  autlior  on  this  subject,  < 
whose  modest  sincerity  I  cannot  forbear  praising  in  this  s 
respect  as  much  as  I  have  admired  on  other  occasions  his  - 
penetrating  genius.  It  is  in  his  reply  to  the  second  letter  of 
the  late  15 i shop  of  Worcester,^  printed  in  1099,  p.  408,  where, 

1  Edward  Still int^'flcot,  ICaVKilH):   IVishoi)  of  Worcester,  1(W«>-1(;«»«».  _Tr. 
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in  order  to  justify  the  view  which  he  had  maintained  against 

this  wise  prelate,  viz. :  that  matter  might  think,  he  says  among 

other  things :  "  /  admit  that  I  said  (Essay  on  Understanding, 

Book  ir.  chap.  8,  §   11)  that  body  acts  by  impulse  and  not 

otherwise.     This  also  was  my  view  when  I  wrote  it,  and  even  now 

I  cannot  conceive  its  action  in  any  other  way.     But  since  then  I 

have  been  convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr,  Newton^ s  incomparable 

book  that  there  is  too  much  presumption  in  wishing  to  limit  the 

power  of  God  by  our  limited  conceptions,     TJie  gravitation  of 

matter  towards  matter  in  ways  inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a 

demonstration  that  Ood,  tchen  it  seems  to  him  good,  can  put  into 

hodies  powers  and  modes  of  acting  which  are  beyond  what  can  be 

derived  from  our  idea  of  body  or  exidained  by  what  we  know  of 

Salter;  but  it  is  furthermore  an  incontestable  instance  that  he  has 

really  done  so,     I  shall  therefore  take  care  to  correct  this  passage 

i'fi  the  next  edition  of  my  bookJ^  *     I  find  that  in  the  French 

^t'rsion  of  this  book,  made  undoubtedly  from  the  latest  edi- 

^^ons,  the  matter  has  been  put  thus  in  this  §  11 :  It  is  evident, 

^t   least  so  far  as  we  can  conceive  it,  that  it  is  by  impulse  and 

"c»^  otherwise  that  bodies  act  on  each  other;  for  it  is  impossible 

f^^f  us  to  understand  how  the  body  can  act  upon  what  it  does  not 

^^^*ch,  which  is  the  same  as  to  imagine  that  it  can  act  where  it 

*^  not, 

I  can  only  praise  this  modest  piety  of  our  celebrated  author, 

^'^lo  recognizes  that  God  can  do  more  than  we  can  understand, 

•^^^d  that  thus  there  may  be  inconceivable  mysteries  in  the 

•^tticles  of  faith ;  but  I  should  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  recur 

^<>  the  miracle  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  to  admit 

l>o\vers  and  operations  absolutely  inexplicable.     Otherwise  too 

^uuch  license  will  be  given  poor  philosophers,  under  covor  of 

"^bat  God  can  do,  and  by  admitting  these  centripetal  virtues  or 

"these  immediate  attractions  from  afar  without  being  able  to 

Hiake  them  intelligible,  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  our  Scholastics 

l^Toni  saying  that  everything  is  done  simply  by  th(»ir  faculties 

and  from  maintaining  their  intentional  species  which  proceed 

Uhaye  retranslated  the  passaprc  from  the  French  version,  as  jjivon  by  Ger- 
^rdt.  For  the  original,  c/.  Locke,  PhUo».  Works  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  II.,  p.  :%«J. 
The  entire  letter  is  found  in  Locke's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  578-774 ;  this  particu- 
lsirpaa8aRe,p.754.  Edition  of  4  vols.,  4to.    7thed.,17(».    Printed  for  H.  Wood- 
fall,  A.  Millar,  and  others.  —  Tr. 
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uiii  obji'uts  L'vt'ii  to  us  and  find  e 
LI-  souls.     If  iliat  is  30, 


I  of  entering  even  into 


•  >JiiLiia  jam  fient,  fieri  qute  posse  negab&m. 
Su  tliat  it  sei'ius  to  me  that  our  author,  quite  judicious  as  he 
is.  1,'ijcK  lit'vi!  ;i  little  too  much  from  oue  extreme  to  the  other. 
il.'  jiiak<'s  11  iliHiculty  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  soubwheu 
till'  i|iu'sLiiiti  is  only  of  admitting  what  is  not  sensibU,  and 
lii'liDJii  III'  ^ivt-K  to  bodies  what  is  not  even  intelligible ;  granting 
tlii'Ui  i.invfiri  uiiil  actions  which  surpass  in  my  view  all  that  a 
I'l'i'^tL-il  spirit  can  do  and  understand,  since  he  grants  them 
;tttra('tiiiii,  :iiiil  that  even  at  great  distances  without  limiting 
thi'iii  to  ;iiiy  .sphere  of  activity,  and  this  in  order  to  maintain  a 
vii'w  whii'h  iliH's  not  appear  less  inexplicable,  viz.:  the  possi- 
liilily  ol  tlic  thought  of  matter  in  the  natural  order. 

The  qut-stii)ii  which  lie  discusses  with  the  celebrated  Prelate 
who  ;itt;u-ki'd  bim,  is,  whether  matter  can  think,  and  as  it  is  an 
iiii]iin'L:uit  piiiiit  evon  for  the  present  work,  I  cannot  refrain 
Iimii  I'titi'iiiiy  upon  it  a  little  and  from  taking  note  of  their 
coiitiuvi'i'sy.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  their  discussion 
u]ii)n  tliis  siilijc-'t.  and  take  the  lilx'rty  of  saying  what  I  think 
ol  it.  Tin-  lati'  liishop  oi  Wom'stcr.  ft-aring  (hut  in  my 
illmiit  j;oi"l  I'rasoii)  le.st  our  autlior's  doctrine  of  ideas 
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understanding,  and  the  will  renders  this  idea  as  intelligible  to 
us  as  the  nature  of  body  is  rendered  intelligible  to  us  by  solid- 
ity and  impulse.  This  is  how  our  author  replies  in  his  first 
letter  (p.  65  sq.):  "  /  believe  I  have  proved  thai  there  is  a  spirit- 
ual substance  in  uSy  far  we  experience  in  ourselves  thought.  Now 
this  action  or  this  mode  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  idea  of  a  thing 
subsisting  by  itself,  and  consequently  this  mode  needs  a  support,  a 
subject,  in  which  it  may  inhere,  and  the  idea  of  this  support  forms 
what  we  caU  substance.  .  .  .  For  since  the  general  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  everywhere  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  modification, 
which  is  called  thought  or  power  of  thinking,  being  joined  to  it, 
there  results  a  mind  without  the  necessity  of  considering  what 
other  modification  it  Juts  besides;  i,e,  whether  it  has  solidity  or 
not.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance  which  has  the  modifi- 
cation called  solidity  will  be  m^xtter,  whether  thought  is  joined  to  it 
or  not.  But  if  by  a  spiritual  substance  you  mean  an  immaterial 
substance,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  proved  that  there  is  one  in  us, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrably  proved  on  my  principles.  Al- 
though what  I  have  said  on  the  systems  of  matter  (Book  IV., 
chap.  10,  §  16)  in  proving  that  Qod  is  immaterial,  renders  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  substance  which  thinks  in  us 
is  imm^erial.  .  .  .  However,  I  have  shovm  [the  author  adds, 
p.  68]  that  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  of  morals  are  assured 
by  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without  the  need  of  supposing  its 
immateriality.*'  ^ 

The  learned  Bishop  in  his  reply  to  this  letter,  in  order  to 
make  it  evident  that  our  author  held  another  view,  when  he 
wrote  the  second  book  of  the  Essay,  quotes,  p.  51,  this  passage 
(taken  from  the  same  book,  chap.  23,  §  15),  where  it  is  said,  tJiat 
by  the  simple  ideas  which  we  have  deduced  from  tJie  operations  of 
our  mind,  we  can  form  the  complex  idea  of  a  mind.  And  that 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  thought,  of  perception,  of  liberty,  and 
of  power  to  move  our  body,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  immate- 
rial substances  as  of  mMerial.  He  quotes  still  other  passages 
to  show  that  the  author  opposes  mind  to  body.  And  he  says 
(p.  54)  that  the  ends  of  religion  and  of  morals  are  the  better 

^  I  have  retranslated  the  passage  from  the  French  version  as  given  by  Ger- 
hardt.  For  the  original,  c/.  Locke,  Philos.  Work^  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  11., 
p.  387.  The  entire  letter  is  found  in  Locke's  Works,  Vol.  L,  pp.  458-617 ;  this 
particolar  passage,  p.  477.  Edition  of  4  vols.,  4to.  7th  ed.,  1768.  Printed  for 
H.  WoodfaU,  A.  Millar,  and  others.— Tb. 


^  ill    i»iMi()})  oi   Worcester  iiiii^ht  add  that  tVoi 
lie  qciii'i'dJ  i(h'(i  of  sul)stanee   is  in  the  l)odv  an 
:  does  not  follow  that  their  differencts  are  modi) 
u(i  the  same  thiug,  as  our  author  has  just  said 
is  first  letter  which  I  have  quoted.     It  is  neces 
[)   distinguish   between   modifications   and   atti 
iculties  of  having  perception  and  of  acting,  ex 
;y,  are  attributes  or  perpetual  and  principal  pi 
iiought,  impetuosity,  figures,  movements,  are  mc 
liese  attributes.     Furthermore,  we  must  disting 
hysical  (or,  rather,  real)  genus  and   logical  or 
'hings  which  are  of  the  same  physical  genus, 
omogeneous,  are  of  the  same  matter,  so  to   spe 
ften  be  changed  the  one  into  the  other  by  the  ch 
ication,  as  circles  and  squares.     But  two  heterogi 
lay  have  a  common  logical  genus,  and  then  the 
re  not  simple  accidental  modifications  of  one  a 
iibject,  or  of  one  and  the  same  metaphysical  or  p 
3r.     Thus  time  and  space  are  very  heterogeneous 
e  should  do  wrong  to  imagine  I  know  not  what  i 
Libject  which  had  only  the  continuous  quantity 
ad  whose  modifications  should  cause  the  rise  ( 
pace.'    Some  one  will  perhaps  laugh  at  these  dij 
le  philosophers  of  two  genera,  the  one  merely 
bher  real ;  and  of  two  matters,  the  one  physical, 
odies,  the  other  metaphysical  only  or  general ;  as 
lid  that  two  parts  of  space  are  of  one  and  the  si 
r  that  two  hours  are  likewise  among  themselves 
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the  same  matter.  Nevertheless^  these  distinctions  are  not  dis- 
tinctions of  terms  merely,  but  of  things  themselves,  and  seem 
to  come  in  here  very  opportunely,  where  their  confusion  has 
given  rise  to  a  false  conclusion.  These  two  genera  have  a 
common  notion,  and  that  of  the  real  genus  is  common  to  the 
two  matters,  so  that  their  genealogy  will  be  as  follows :  — 


Genus- 


Logical  merely,  varied  by  simple  differences. 

'  Metaphysical     only,     where 
Real,  whose  differences  are  modi- 
fications^ i.e.  Matter, 


there  is  homogeneity. 

Physical,  where  there  is    a 

solid  homogeneous  mass. 


I  have  not  seen  the  second  letter  of  the  author  to  the 
Bishop,  and  the  reply  which  this  prelate  makes  to  it  scarcely 
touches  the  point  relating  to  the  thinking  of  matter.  But  the 
reply  of  our  author  to  this  second  answer  returns  to  it.  God 
(says  he,  nearly  in  these  words,  p.  397)  adds  to  the  essence  of 
matter  the  qualities  and  perfections  which  please  him^  simple 
movement  in  some  parts,  hut  in  plants,  vegetation,  and  in  ani- 
mals, sentiency.  Those  who  agree  up  to  this  point,  cry  out  as 
soon  as  we  go  a  step  farther,  ajid  say  thai  God  can  give  to  mailer 
thought,  reason,  will,  as  if  this  destroyed  the  essence  of  mailer. 
But  to  prove  it,  they  aUege  that  thought  or  reason  is  not  included 
in  the  essence  of  matter,  a  point  of  no  consequence,  since  move- 
ment and  life  are  not  included  therein  either.  They  assert,  also, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  as  thinking;  hut  our  conception 
is  not  the  measure  of  God^s  power}  After  this  he  cites  the  ex- 
ample of  the  attraction  of  matter  (p.  99,  but  especially  p.  408), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Newton  (in  the  terms  which  I  have  quoted 
above),  admitting  that  we  can  never  conceive  the  manner  of  it. 
This  is  in  reality  to  return  to  the  occult,  or,  what  is  more,  in- 
explicable qualities.  He  adds  (p.  401)  that  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  favor  the  sceptics  than  to  deny  what  we  do  not 
understand ;  and  (p.  402)  that  we  do  not  conceive  even  how  the 
soul  thinks.     He  will  have  it  (p.  403)  that,  since  the  two  sub- 

1  For  the  oriKinal,  <•/.  Locke,  Philos.  Works  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  2,  pp.  300,  3JU. 
The  entire  letter  is  foand  in  Locke's  Works,  Vol.  1,  pp.  578-774 ;  this  particu- 
lar passa^,  pp.  749,  750.  Edition  of  4  vols.,  4to.  7th  ed.,  1768.  Printed  for 
H.  WoodfaU,  A.  MiUer,  and  others.— Tr. 
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n  nate    a    a  e  capable  of  being  conceived 
thout  any  activity,  it  depends  upon 
he  po   er  of   bought.     And  he  wishes  to 
be  adm  ss  on  of  his  opponent,  who  had 
o    be  b  u    3  bn   who  would  not  grant  them 
n  e      He     a  ms  that  liberty,  conscious- 
power  of  abstract  thought  (p.  409)  can 
matte     not  as  matter,  but  as  enriched  by  a 
na  J   he  q  o  es  (p.  434)  the  remark  of  a 
u      nt    ud  jud     0  s  as  M.  de  la  Loubfere,'  that 
F    t  acknow    dge  the  immortality  of  the 
ab  e    o  c  mp    bend  its  immateriality, 
u  d  rema  k   b  Fo  b  coming  to  the  explana- 
t  t  s  certa  u  that  matter  is  as  little  capa- 
p  od  c  ng  f      ng,  as  of  producing  reason, 
s    that    n  tru  h  I  acknowledge  that  it  is 
deny  what  \ke  do  not  understand,  but  I  add 
t,  t   D  denying  (it  least  in  the  natural  order) 
y  ne   he     n  e       he  nor  explicable.     I  main- 
or  irauKiturial)  cannot  be 
k  itiiout  any  activity;  that 

ili^itaiK'i!  in  fjeneral  i  that, 
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tinguish  the  modes  of  an  absolute  being  from  that  being  itself ; 
as  it  is  known  that  size,  figure,  and  movement  are  manifestly 
limitations  and  variations  of  corporeal  nature.  For  it  is  clear 
how  a  limited  extension  gives  figures,  and  that  the  change 
which  is  made  in  it  is  nothing  but  motion.  And  whenever 
we  find  any  quality  in  a  subject,  we  must  believe  that  if  we 
understood  the  nature  of  this  subject  and  of  this  quality,  we 
should  conceive  how  this  quality  can  result  therefrom.  Thus 
in  the  order  of  nature  (miracles  aside)  it  is  not  optional  with 
Grod  to  give  to  substances  indifferently  such  or  such  qualities, 
and  he  will  never  give  to  them  any,  save  those  which  will  be 
natural  to  them,  i.e.  which  can  be  derived  from  their  nature  as 
explicable  modifications.  Thus  it  may  be  asserted  that  matter 
will  not  naturally  possess  the  attraction  mentioned  above,  and 
will  not  proceed  of  itself  in  a  curved  line,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  this  takes  place  there,  i.e,  to  explain  it 
mechanically,  while  that  which  is  natural  must  be  capable  of 
becoming  distinctly  conceivable  if  we  were  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  things.  This  distinction  between  what  is  natural 
and  explicable  and  what  is  inexplicable  and  miraculous 
removes  all  the  difficulties,  and  by  rejecting  it,  we  should 
maintain  something  worse  than  the  occult  qualities ;  and  in  so 
doing  would  renounce  philosophy  and  reason,  by  opening 
retreats  for  ignorance  and  idleness,  though  a  dead  system, 
which  admits  not  only  that  there  are  qualities  which  we  do  not 
understand,  of  which  there  are  only  too  many,  but  also  that 
there  are  some  which  the  greatest  mind,  if  God  gave  him  every 
possible  opening,  could  not  comprehend,  i.e.  which  would  be 
either  miraculous  or  without  rhyme  and  reason ;  and  also  that 
Grod  should  work  miracles  ordinarily  would  be  without  rhyme 
and  reason,  so  that  this  hypothesis  would  destroy  equally  our 
philosophy  which  seeks  reasons,  and  the  divine  wisdom  which 
furnishes  them. 

Now  as  to  thought,  it  is  certain,  and  the  author  admits  it 
more  than  once,  that  it  could  not  be  an  intelligible  modifica- 
tion of  nature  or  one  which  could  be  comprised  therein  and 
explained,  i.e.  that  a  being  who  feels  and  thinks  is  not  a  mech- 
anism like  a  watch  or  a  mill,  so  that  we  might  conceive  sizes, 
figures,  and  movements,  whose  mechanical  conjunction  might 
produce  something  thinking,  and  even  feeling  in  a  mass  in 
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which  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  would  cease  also 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  derangement  of  this  mechanism. 
It  is  not  then  a  natural  thing  for  matter  to  feel  and  think,  and 
this  can  happen  within  it  only  in  two  ways,  of  which  one  will 
be  that  God  should  unite  with  it  a  substance  to  which  thought 
is  natural,  and  the  other  that  God  by  a  miracle  should  put 
thought  therein.  In  this,  then,  I  am  wholly  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Cartesians,  except  that  I  extend  it  even  to  the  brutes, 
and  that  I  believe  they  have  sentiency  and  (properly  speak- 
ing) immaterial  souls,  and  are  as  imperishable  as  the  atoms  of 
Democritus  or  Gassendi,  while  the  Cartesians,  perplexed  with- 
out reason  by  the  souls  of  brutes,  and  not  knowing  what  they 
are  to  do  with  them  if  they  are  preserved  (for  want  of  having 
thought  of  the  conservation  of  the  same  animal  reduced  to 
miniature),  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  even  sentiency  to  the 
animals  against  all  appearances  and  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  the  human  race.  But  if  any  one  should  say  that  God  at 
least  may  add  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  the  prepared  mechan- 
ism, I  should  reply  that  if  this  were  done,  and  if  God  added 
this  faculty  to  matter  without  putting  therein  at  the  same 
time  a  substance  which  was  the  subject  of  inhesion  of  this 
same  faculty  (as  I  conceive  it),  i.e.  without  adding  thereto  an 
immaterial  soul,  it  would  be  necessary  that  matter  should  be 
miraculously  exalted  in  order  to  receive  a  power  of  which  it  is 
naturally  incapable  ;  as  some  scholastics  ^  claim  that  God  ex- 
alts fire  even  to  the  point  of  giving  it  the  force  to  burn  imme- 
diately spirits  separated  from  matter,  a  thing  which  would  be 
a  miracle,  pure  and  simple.  And  it  is  enough  that  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  matter  thinks  without  putting  into  it  an 
imperishable  soul,  or  a  miracle,  and  that  thus  the  immortality 
of  our  souls  follows  from  what  is  natural,  since  their  extinc- 
tion can  be  maintained  only  by  a  miracle,  whether  by  exalting 
matter  or  by  annihilating  the  soul.  For  we  know  well  that 
God's  power  can  make  our  souls  mortal,  wholly  immaterial 
(or  immortal  by  nature  alone)  as  they  may  be,  since  he  can 
annihilate  them. 

Now  this  truth  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  undoubt- 

1  Erdniann  and  Jacques  road :  "  Qiielques  soholastiqiies  ont  prc^tendii  quelqiie 
chose  d'approchaiit  savoir,"  i.e.  Some  scholastics  liave  claimed  something 
like  this:  viz.  — Tr. 
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^ly  of  importance.     For  it  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to 
religion  and  morality,  especially  in  our  times  (when  many 
people  hardly  respect  revelation  alone  and  miracles  ^),  to  show 
that  souls  are  immortal  hy  nature,  —  and  that  it  would  be  a  mir- 
acle if  they  were  not,  —  than  to  maintain  that  our  souls  ought 
naturally  to  die,  but  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  miraculous  grace 
grounded  in  the  promise  of  God  alone  that  they  do  not  die. 
Also  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  known  that  those  who  have 
desired  to  destroy  natural  religion  and  to  reduce  all  to  revealed 
teligion,  as  if  reason  taught  us  nothing  regarding  it,  have  been 
looked  upon  with  suspicion ;  and  not  always  without  reason. 
But  our  author  does  not  belong  to  that  number.     He  maintains 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  he  attributes 
to  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  a  probctbility  in  the  highest  de- 
grttj  which  could  consequently  pass  for  a  moral  certainty,  so 
that  1  think  that,  having  as  much  sincerity  as  penetration,  he 
could  easily  accommodate  himself  to  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
just  set  forth,  and  which  is  fundamental  in  every  rational  phi- 
losophy.   For  otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  prevent  him- 
self from  falling  back  into  the  fanatical  philosophy,^  such  as  the 
"Philosophia  Mosaica"  of  Fludd,'  which  saves  all  phenomena  by 
attributing  them  to  God  immediately  and  by  miracle ;  or  into 
the  barbaric  philosophy  like  that  of  certain  philosophers  and 
pliysicians  of  the  past,  which  still  manifested  the  barbarity  of 
their  age,  and  which  to-day  is  with  reason  despised,  who  saved 
appearances  by  forging  purposely  occult  qualities  or  faculties 
'^hich  they  imagined  to  be  like  little  demons  or  goblins  capa- 
ble of  producing  without  ceremony  what  is  demanded,  just  as 
if  batches  marked  the  hours  by  a  certain  horodeictic  faculty 
^thout  needing  wheels,  or  as  if  mills  ground  the  grain  by  a 
^active  faculty  without  needing  anything  resembling  mill- 
stones.    As  to  the  difficulty  that  many  people  have  had  in 
conceiving  an  immaterial  substance,  it  will  easily  cease  (at 
least  in  good  part)  if  they  will  not  demand  substances  sepa- 
rated from  matter,  as  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  are  any 
naturally  among  creatures. 

1  Erdmann  and  «Tacqne8  omit  this  clause.  —  Tr. 

*  Erdmann  and  Jacques  read :  "  la  philosophie  on  fanatiqiie,'*  i.e.  philosophy 
or  fanaticism.  — Tr. 

«  Robert  Fludd  (IST^-ICTT) ,  an  English  physician  and  mystical  philosopher. 
The  Philo9ophia  Motaka  was  published  at  Gouda  in  1(»8.  —  Tr. 
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Book  I.  —  Innate  Ideas 

CHAPTER  I^ 

ARE   THERE    INNATE    PRINCIPLES    IN    THE    MIND    OF    MAN? 

Philalethes.  Having  recrossed  the  sea  after  finishing  my 
business  in  England,  I  thought  at  once  of  paying  you  a  visit, 
sir,  in  order  to  cultivate  our  former  friendship,  and  to  con- 
verse upon  matters  which  lie  close  to  our  hearts,  and  upon 
which  I  believe  I  have  acquired  some  new  light  during  my 
long  stay  in  London.  When  we  were  living  formerly  quite 
near  each  other  at  Amsterdam,  we  both  took  much  pleasure 
in  making  researches  into  the  principles  and  means  of  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  things.  Although  our  opinions  often 
differed,  this  diversity  increased  our  satisfaction,  when,  in  our 
conference  together,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  which 
sometimes  existed,  there  mingled  nothing  disagreeable.  You 
were  for  Descartes*  and  for  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated 
author^  of  "The  Search  after  Truth,"  and  I  found  the  opinions 
of  Gassendi,*  cleared  up  by  Bernier,  easier  and  more  natural. 
Now  I  feel  myself  greatly  strengthened  by  the  excellent  work 
which  an  illustrious  Englishman,  with  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  a  particular  acquaintance,  has  since  published,  and  which 
has  several  times  been  reprinted  in  England,  under  the  modest 

1  Book  I.  of  Locke's  Essay  has  four  chapters,  of  which  chap.  1  is  introdao- 
tory.    Chap.  1  of  Leibnitz  corresponds  to  chap.  2  of  IxK^ke.  — Tr. 

2  Rene'  Descartes,  151K>-ie>50;  Nicolas  Malebranche,  1G38-1715,  his  chief 
work,  J)e  la  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^,  1(574 ;  Pierre  Gasscndi,  15i)2-1655,  Abr^iji 
de  la  Philoaophie  de  Ga»sendi,  8  vols.,  1678,  2<1  ed.,  7  vols.,  1G84,  by  Fran9ois 
Bernier.  —  Tr. 

A/4 
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title  of  "An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding."    And 

I  a.in  delighted  that  it  has  appeared  lately  in  Latin  and  in 

Yrench,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  generally  useful.     I  have 

gteatly  profited  by  the  reading  of  this  work,  and  indeed  from 

tlie   conversation  of  the  author,  with  whom   I  have  talked 

often  in  London,  and  sometimes  at  Oates,  at  the  house  of  my 

Lady  ^lasham,^  worthy  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Cudworth,' 

a  great  English  philosopher  and  theologian,  author  of  the 

Intelleetual  System,  from  whom  she  has  inherited  the  spirit 

of  meditation  and  the  love  for  good  learning,  which  appeared 

particularly  in  the  friendship  which  she  kept  up  with  the 

author  of  the  Essay.    And,  as  he  had  been  attacked  by  some 

clever  Doctors,  I  took  pleasure  in  reading  also  the  defence 

which  a  very  wise  and  very  intelligent  young  lady  made  for 

tim,  besides  those  which  he  made  for  himself.     This  author 

writes  in  the  spirit  of  the  system  of  Gassendi,  which  is  at 

bottom  that  of  Democritus;'  he  is  for  the  vacuum  and  for 

atoms;  he  believes  that  matter  might  think;  that  there  are 

^0  innate  ideas,  that  our  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa,  and  that  we  do 

not  always  think ;  and  he  appears  disposed  to  approve  the 

niost  of  the  objections  which  Gassendi  has  made*  to  Descartes. 

He  has  enriched  and  strengthened  this  system  by  a  thousand 

dutiful  reflections ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  now  our 

P^y  will  triumph  boldly  over  its  adversaries,  the  Peripa- 

^tics  and  the  Cartesians.    This  is  why,  if  you  have  not  yet 

^  this  book,  I  invite  you  to  do  so,  and  if  you  have  read  it, 

1  ask  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Theophilus.  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  on  your  return  after  a  long 
absence,  happy  in  the  conclusion  of  your  important  business, 
hWoi  health,  steadfast  in  your  friendship  for  me,  and  always 
transported  with  an  ardor  equal  to  the  search  for  the  most 

1  The  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Lady  Masham  is  given  in  fuU 
b^Crerhardt,  Vol.  3,  pp.  331  «<7.  — Tr. 

s  Ralph  Cudworth,  1617-1688,  his  principal  work,  The  True  Intellectual 
Sy*tem  of  the  Universe^  London,  1678;  Democritus,  bom  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  as  he  says  (Diog.  L.,  IX.,  41)  he  was  "still 
young  when  Anaxagoras,"  500-428  B.C.,  "was  already  old  (vio^  Kara  irptafivrriv 
'Ar«^«Ybp«y)."  .  .  .  **The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,"  Zeller,  Outlines 
of  the  nutory  of  Greek  Philosophy y  pp.  76,  77,  New  York:  H.  Holt  &  Co., 
1SS6.  — Th. 

•  In  Vol.  3  of  his  Opera^  of  which  two  e<litions  wore  published :  by  Mont- 
mort,  1655,  6  toIs.  folio,  Lyons ;  by  Averanius,  1727,  also  6  vols,  folio.  —  Tr. 
If 
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important  truths.  I  no  less  have  continued  my  meditations 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  I  believe  I  have  profited  as  much  as, 
and,  not  to  flatter  myself,  perhaps  more  than  yourself.  In- 
deed, my  need  therein  was  greater  than  yours,  for  you  were 
more  advanced  than  I.  You  were  more  conversant  with  spec- 
ulative philosophers,  and  I  was  more  inclined  towards  ethics. 
But  I  have  learned  more  and  more  how  ethics  receives  strength 
from  the  solid  principles  of  true  philosophy ;  therefore  I  have 
lately  studied  these  principles  more  diligently,  and  have  beg^n 
meditations  quite  new.  So  that  we  shall  have  the  means  of 
giving  ourselves  a  reciprocal  pleasure  of  long  duration  in  com- 
municating the  one  to  the  other  our  solutions.  But  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  tell  you,  as  a  piece  of  news,  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  Cartesian,  and  that,  nevertheless,  I  am  farther  re- 
moved than  ever  from  your  Gassendi,  whose  knowledge  and 
merit  I,  for  the  rest,  recognize.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
a  new  system,  of  which  I  have  read  something  in  the  "  Jour- 
naux  des  Savans  "  of  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Holland,  and  in  the 
marvellous  Dictionary  of  Bayle,  article  "Rorarius"^;  and  since 
then  I  believe  I  see  a  new  aspect  of  the  interior  of  things. 
This  system  appears  to  unite  Plato*  and  Democritus,  Aristotle* 
and  Descartes,  the  scholastics  with  the  moderns,  theology  and 
ethics  with  the  reason.  It  seems  to  take  the  best  from  all 
sides,  and  then  it  goes  much  farther  than  any  has  yet 
gone.  I  find  in  it  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  union  of 
soul  and  body,  of  which  I  had  before  this  despaired.  I  find 
the  true  principles  of  things  in  the  Unities  of  Substance,  which 
this  system  introduces,  and  in  their  harmony  pre-established 
by  the  primitive  Substance.  I  find  therein  a  wonderful  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  this  sub- 
stance is  everywhere  and  always  the  same  thing,  differing 
only  in  degrees  of  perfection.  I  see  now  what  Plato  meant 
when  he  assumed  matter  to  be  an  existence  imperfect  and 
transitory ;  what  Aristotle  meant  by  his  Entelechy  ;  what  that 
promise  of  another  life  is  which  Democritus  himself  made 
according  to  Pliny ;  how  far  the  Sceptics  wore  right  in  de- 
claiming against  the  senses ;  how  animals  are  in  fact  automata 

1  Cf.  Gerhardt,  Vol.  4,  pp.  524-554,  the  article  "  R<jrariu8  "  with  Leibnitz's 
remarks.  —  Tr. 

3  Plato,  427-.'U7  B.C. ;  Aristotle,  384-:;j'J  u.c.  —  Tr. 
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accordiDg  to  Descartes,  and  how  they  have,  nevertheless,  souls 
and  feeling  according  to  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  how  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  rationally  those  who  have  lodged  life  and 
perception  in  all  things,  as  Cardan,^  Campanella,^  and,  better 
than  they,  the  late  Countess  of  Connaway,  a  Platonist,  and  our 
friend,  the  late  M.  Francois  Mercure  van  Helmont '  (although 
elsewhere  bristling  with  unintelligible  paradoxes),  with  his 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  More.'  How  the  laws  of  nature  (a 
good  part  of  which  were  unknown  before  this  system)  have 
their  origin  in  principles  superior  to  matter,  and  how,  never- 
theless, everything  takes  place  mechanically  in  matter,  in 
which  respect  the  spiritualizing  authors  I  just  named  have 
failed  with  their  Archaei,'  and  even  the  Cartesians,  in  believ- 

1  Girolamo  Cardano,  1501>1576;  Tommaso  Campanella,  156S-1639;  (/.  Erd- 
mann,  Grundrigg  d.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  1,  §§  242,  246,  Berlin:  Wil- 
helm  Hertz,  1878,  and  the  English  translation  of  the  same,  London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Ck>.,  1889;  also  the  articles  *'  Cardan  "  and  *'  Campanella  **  in 
the  EncifclopsBdia  Britannica,  9th  ed. — Tb. 

«  Van  Helmont,  1618-1608:  Henry  More,  1614-1687.  — Tb. 

*  Archmus,  i.  Modem  Latin,  from  the  Greek  apxalot,  apxn,  that  which  is  at 
the  beginning,  soorce,  origin,  a  first  principle.  Littre  defines  the  term  thus : 
"  Archee.  Terme  de  physiologic  ancienne.  Principe  immaterial  different  de 
I'&me  intelligent  et  qu'on  supposait  pr^der  k  tons  les  ph^nom^nes  de  la 
Tie  mat^rielle."  I.e.  "  A  term  of  ancient  physiology.  An  immaterial  princi- 
ple different  from  the  intelligent  soul,  and  which  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  life."  The  Century  Dictionary  gives  the 
following  exposition  and  illustration:  "In  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  and 
other  spagyrics,  mystics,  and  theosophists,  a  spirit  or  invisible  man  or  animal 
of  ethereal  substance,  the  counterpart  of  the  visible  body,  within  which  it 
resides,  and  to  which  it  imparts  life,  strength,  and  the  power  of  assimilating 
ffXKl.  The  word  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Basil  Valentino,  a  German 
chemist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  denote  the  solar  heat  as  the  source  of  the 
life  of  plants.  Paracelsus  uses  it  with  the  above  meaning.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  writings  of  Van  Helmont,  who  explains  it  as  a  material  pre-cxisten<>e  of  the 
human  or  animal  form  in  posse.  He  regards  the  archaeus  as  a  fluid,  i.e.  as  a 
semi-material  substance  like  air,  and  seems  to  consider  it  a  chemical  constituent 
of  the  blood.  Paracelsus  has  particularly  made  use  of  the  hjTwthesis  of  the 
archseus  to  explain  the  assimilation  of  food.  This  function  of  the  arehajus 
became  prominent  in  medicine.  Van  Helmont  calls  it  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
stomach  {janitor  stomachi).  There  are  further  divarications  of  meaning. 
Aliio  spelled  Axcheus." 

**  As  for  the  many  pretended  intricacies  in  the  instance  of  the  efformation 
of  Waspti  out  of  tlie  Carcase  of  a  Horse,  I  say,  the  Archei  that  formcMl  them 
are  no  part^  of  the  Horse's  Soul  that  is  dead,  but  several  distinct  Archei  that 
do  as  naturally  joyn  with  the  matter  of  his  body,  so  putrifie<l  and  prepared, 
as  the  Crowes  come  to  eat  his  flesh."  — Dr.  *H.  More,  Antidote  against 
AtheiAtn,  app.  xi. 
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ing  tliat  inimjiterial  substances  altered  if  not  the  force,  at 
least  the  direction  or  determination,  of  the  motions  of  bodies, 
whereas  the  soul  and  tlie  body  retain  perfectly  each  its  own 
laws,  according  to  the  new  syatem,  and  yet  one  obeys  the 
other  as  much  as  is  necessary.  In  tine,  it  is  since  I  have  med- 
itated upon  tliia  system  that  1  have  found  out  how  the  souls 
of  beasts  and  their  sensations  are  in  no  sense  prejudicial  to 
the  immortality  of  human  souls,  or,  rather,  how  nothing  is 
more  suited  to  establish  our  natoral  immortality  than  to  con- 
ceive that  all  souls  are  imperishable  {moiie  carent  animce), 
without,  however,  the  fear  of  metempsychoses,  since  not  only 
the  souls,  but  further,  the  animals  endure  and  will  endure  liv- 
ing, feeling',  acting ;  it  is  everywhere  as  here,  and  always  and 
everywhere  as  with  us,  according  to  what  1  have  already  said 
to  you,  except  that  the  conditions  of  animals  are  more  or  less 
perfect  and  develoiied,  without  there  ever  being  a  need  of 
souls  wholly  sepai"ate,  while  we  nevertheless  have  always 
spirits  as  pure  as  possible,  notwithstanding  our  (physical) 
organs,  which  caimot  disturb  by  any  infiueuce  the  laws  of  out 
(spiritual)  spontaneity.  1  find  the  vacuum  and  atoms  excluded 
in  quite  another  way  than  by  the  sophism  of  the  Cartesians, 
grounded  in  the  ])retended  coincidence  of  the  idea  of  body  and 
eKtenaion.  I  see  all  things  determined  and  adorned  beyond 
anything  hitherto  conceived;  matter  everywhere  organic,  no 
sterile,  Ti.'i,']i'ct.-.I  va^-miui.  nutliiiit;  ti>o  iiiiiioriii,  everything 
varied,  but  with  order;  and,  what  passes  im^nation,  the 
entire  universe  in  epitome,  but  with  a  different  aspect  in  each 
of  its  parts,  and  likewise  in  each  of  its  unities  of  substance. 
Besides  this  new  analysts  of  things,  I  have  a  bettei?  compre- 
hension of  that  of  notions  or  ideas,  and  of  truths.  I  under- 
stand what  a  true,  clear,  distinct,  adequate  idea  is,  if  I  dare 
adopt  this  word.  I  understand  what  are  primitive  truths,  and 
true  axioms,  the    distinction    between  necessary  truths  and 

liquet  par  I'Autcur  de  rHarmnnif  Pr^tahUn,  publislied  In  the  "HlBtoire  des 
Ouvmeea  des  Savnus."  May,  ITOS,  Gerliardt,  Vul.  (i,  pp.  539-fi46;  Erdmaim, 
pp.  42tM32 ;  trsnslntion.  Duncan,  PhUos.  Worki  of  Leibnitz,  pp.  IfO-im.  See 
aUo  Erdmann,  GrundrifK  d.  {!,-srh.  d.  PMInt.  3d  ed..  Vol.  1.  S  341,  7,  Vol.  2, 
S  290, 12,  or  th?  Gngliah  tmnslntion  of  the  same.  Sliclit  additional  Information 
may  be  found  in  the  En-'i/rli'iiadia  Brilannira,  9th  ed.,  nnder  tbe  article, 
"  Meillclnf,"  in  the  part  giving  nn  account  o{  Pancelaua  and  Van  Hel- 
mont.— Ta. 
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truths  of  fact,  between  the  reasoning  of  men  and  the  consecu- 
tions of  animals,  which  are  a  shadow  of  the  reasoning  of  men. 
In  short,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  all  that  I  have  to  say 
to  you,  and,  above  all,  to  understand  how  much  the  knowledge 
of  the  grandeur  and  of  the  perfection  of  God  is  therein  exalted. 
For  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  from  whom  I  have  had  nothing 
concealed,  how  I  have  been  thrilled  now  with  admiration  and 
(if  we  may  dare  to  make  use  of  the  term)  with  love  for  this 
sovereign  source  of  things  and  of  beauty,  having  found  that 
what  this  system  discovers  surpasses  everything  one  has  hith- 
erto conceived.  You  know  that  I  had  gone  a  little  too  far 
formerly,  and  that  I  began  to  lean  toward  the  side  of  the 
Spinozists,^  who  allow  God  only  infinite  power,  without  recog- 
nizing either  perfection  or  wisdom  in  his  case,  and  regarding 
with  contempt  the  search  for  final  causes,  derive  everything 
from  brute  necessity.  But  these  new  lights  have  cured  me  of 
this ;  and  since  then  I  sometimes  take  the  name  of  Theophiltis. 
I  have  read  the  book  of  this  celebrated  Englishman  of  whom 
you  have  just  spoken.  I  value  it  highly,  and  I  have  found  in 
it  some  good  things.  But  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  go 
much  farther,  and  necessary  even  to  turn  aside  from  his  views, 
since  he  has  adopted  some  which  limit  us  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  lower  a  little  not  only  the  condition  of  man,  but, 
besides,  that  of  the  universe. 

Ph.  You  astonish  me  in  fact  with  all  the  marvels  which 
you  have  recited  to  me  in  a  manner  a  little  too  favorable  for 
an  easy  credence  of  them  on  my  part.  However,  I  will  hope 
that  there  will  be  something  solid  among  so  many  novelties 
with  which  you  desire  to  regale  me.  In  this  case  you  will  find 
me  very  docile.  You  know  that  it  was  always  my  disposition 
to  surrender  myself  to  reason,  and  that  I  sometimes  took  the 
name  of  Philalethes,  This  is  why,  if  you  please,  we  will  now 
make  use  of  these  two  names  which  are  so  congruous  with  our 
mental  constitution  and  methods.  There  are  means  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  trial,  for  —  since  you  have  read  the  book  of  the 

1  On  the  relation  of  Leibnitz  to  Spinoza,  see  Leibniz  u.  Spinoza.  Ein 
Beitraj;;  zur  Entwicklun^liijeseliichte  der  Leibnizischen  Pbilosophie.  Von  Prof. 
Dr.  Ludwi)i^  Stein.  Mit  neunzehn  IneditiH  ans  dem  Na<;hla«8  von  Leibniz. 
Btrrtin :  G. Reimer,  1890.  pp.  xvii.,  3G2.  Also  '*  Mind,"  No.  (»2,  p.  2<»8 ;  No.  63,  pp. 
44:5  »7.,  the  latter  an  extended  note  on  Stein's  book  by  Prof.  Greorge  Groom 
BobertHon,  the  late  editor  of  "  Mind."  —  Tb. 
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celebrated  Englishmau,  which  gives  me  so  much  satisfaction 
and  which  treats  a  good  part  of  the  subjects  of  which  you 
were  just  speaking,  and  above  all,  the  analysis  of  our  ideas  and 
knowledge  —  it  will  be  the  shortest  way  to  follow  the  thread 
of  this  work,  and  to  see  what  you  will  have  to  say. 

2Vi.  I  approve  your  proposition.     Here  is  the  book. 

§  1.  Ph.  [I  have  read  this  book  so  thoroughly  that  I  have 
retained  even  its  expressions,  which  I  shall  be  careful  to  fol- 
low. Thus  I  shall  not  need  to  recur  to  the  book^  except  at 
certain  junctures  where  we  shall  judge  it  necessary.  We  shall 
speak  ilrst  of  the  origin  of  ideas  or  notions  (Book  I.),  then 
of  the  different  kinds  of  ideas  (Book  II.),  and  of  the  words 
that  serve  to  express  them  (Book  III.),  lastly  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  truths  which  therefrom  result  (Book  IV.)  ;  and  it  is 
this  last  part  which  will  occupy  us  the  most.  As  for  the  ori- 
gin of  ideas,  I  believe,  with  this  author  and  a  multitude  of 
clever  j)ersoiis,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  nor  innate  prin- 
ciples.] And,  in  order  to  refute  the  error  of  those  who  admit 
them,  it  is  suiHcient  to  show,  as  it  appears  eventually,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  them,  and  that  men  can  acquire  all  their 
knowh^lge  without  the  aid  of  any  innate  impression. 

Th,  [Vou  know,  l*hilaletlies,  that  I  have  been  for  a  long 
time  of  another  opinion ;  that  I  have  always  held,  as  I  still 
hold,  to  the  innate  idea  of  God,  which  Descartes  maintained, 
and  as  a  consecjuence  to  the  other  innate  ideas,  which  cannot 
come  to  us  from  the  senses.  Kow,  I  go  still  farther  in  con- 
formity to  the  now  system,  and  I  believe  even  that  all  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  our  soul  come  from  its  own  depths,  with 
no  jK)Ssil)ility  of  tlieir  being  given  to  it  by  the  senses,  as  you 
sliall  se(»  in  the  siMiuel.  But  at  present  I  will  put  this  investi- 
gation asi(h',  and,  acconinioilating  myself  to  tlie  received  ex- 
pressions, since  in  fact  they  are  good  and  tenable,  and  one  can 
say  in  a  certain  sense  tluit  tlie  external  senses  are  in  part 
causes  of  our  tlioughts,  I  sliall  consider  how  in  my  opinion 
one  must  say  even  in  tlie  common  system  (speaking  of  the 
action  of  bodies  upon  the  soul,  as  the  C()p(u*nicans  si)eak  with 
other  men  of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  and  with  cause),  that 
there  are  some  ideas  and  some  principles  which  do  not  come  to 
us  from  the  senses,  and  which  we  find  in  ourselves  without  form- 
ing them,  although  the  senses  give  us  occasion  to  perceive  them. 
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I  imagine  that  your  clever  author  has  remarked  that  under  the 
name  of  innate  principles  one  often  maintains  his  prejudices, 
and  wishes  to  free  himself  from  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
that  this  abuse  doubtless  has  stirred  up  his  zeal  against  this 
supposition.  He  desired,  no  doubt,  to  combat  the  indolence 
and  the  superficial  manner  of  thinking  of  those  who,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  innate  ideas  and  of  truths  naturally  en- 
graved upon  the  mind,  to  which  we  readily  give  our  consent, 
care  nothing  about  investigating  or  considering  the  sources, 
the  relations,  and  the  certainty  of  this  knowledge.  In  that  I 
am  entirely  agreed  with  him,  and  I  go  even  farther.  I  would 
that  our  analysis  should  not  be  limited,  that  definitions  should 
be  given  of  adl  the  terms  which  are  capable  of  definition,  and 
that  one  should  demonstrate,  or  give  the  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing, all  the  axioms  which  are  not  primitive,  without  distin- 
guishing the  opinions  which  men  have  of  them,  and  without 
caring  whether  they  give  their  consent  or  not.  There  would 
be  more  profit  in  this  than  one  thinks.  But  it  seems  that  the 
author  has  been  carried  too  far  on  the  other  side  by  his  zeal, 
otherwise  very  praiseworthy.  He  has  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guished, in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  necessary  truths, 
whose  source  is  in  the  understanding,  from  that  of  the  truths 
of  fact  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  and  even 
from  those  confused  perceptions  which  are  in  us.  You  see, 
then,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  what  you  lay  down  as  fact 
—  that  we  can  acquire  all  our  knowledge  without  the  need  of 
innate  impressions.  And  the  sequel  will  show  which  of  us  is 
right.] 

§  2.  Ph.  We  shall  see  it  indeed.  I  grant  you,  my  dear  The- 
opLUus,  that  there  is  no  opinion  more  commonly  received  than 
that  which  establishes  the  existence  of  certain  principles  of 
truth  in  which  men  generally  agree ;  this  is  why  they  are 
called  general  notions,  kolvoX  ^wocat;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  these  principles  must  be  so  many  impressions  which  our 
minds  receive  with  their  existence.  §  3.  But  though  it  were 
certain  that  there  are  some  principles  in  which  the  entire 
human  race  is  agreed,  this  universal  consent  would  not  prove 
that  they  are  innate  if  one  can  show,  as  I  believe  he  can,  an- 
other way  through  which  men  have  been  able  to  reach  this 
oniformity  of  opinion.      §  4.  But,  what  is  much  worse,  this 
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universal  consent  is  nowhere  found,  not  even  with  regard 
these  two  celebrated  speculative' principles  (for  we  shall  spa 
about  the  practical  ones  later),  that  whatever  is,  is;  and  th^^' 
it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  savfi' 
time.     For  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  to  whici*— 
these  two  propositions,  which  will  pass  doubtless  for  neces- 
sary truths  and  for  axioms  with  you,  are  not  even  known. 

Th,  [1  do  not  ground  the  certainty  of  innate  principles  upoxx 
universal  consent,  for  I  have  already  told  you,  Philalethes^ 
that  my  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  labor  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate all  the  axioms  which  are  not  primitive.     I  grant  yoix 
also  that  a  consent  very  general,  but  which  is  not  universal, 
may  come  from  a  tradition  diffused  throughout  the  human. 
race,  as  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  has  been  received  by 
nearly  all  nations  in  less  than  a  century,  although  some  island- 
ers have  been  found  who,  not  being  acquainted  with  fire  even, 
were  unable  to  smoke.     Thus  some  clever  people,  even  among 
theologians,  but  of  tlie  party  of  Arminius,^  have  believed  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  came  from  a  very  ancient  and  very 
general  tradition ;  and  I  believe  indeed  that  instruction  has 
confirmed  and  rectified  this  knowledge.     It  appears,  however, 
that  nature  ha^  contributed  to  its  attainment  without  learning ; 
the  marvels  of  the  universe  have  made  us  think  of  a  superior 
power.     A  child  born  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  seen  to  show 
veneration  for  the  full  moon,  and  nations  have  been  found, 
who  seemed  not  to  have  learned  anything  of  other  peoples, 
fearing  invisible  powers.    I  grant  you,  my  dear  Philalethes,  that 
this  is  not  yot  the  idea  of  God  that  we  have  and  ask  for;  but 
this  idea  itself  does  not  cease  to  be  in  the  depths  of  our  souls, 
without  being  put  there,  as  wo  shall  see,  and  the  eternal  laws 
of  God  are  in  part  ent^raved  thereon  in  a  manner  still  more 
legible  and  l)y  a  species  of  instinct.     But  tliey  are  practical 
principles  of  which  we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  speak.     It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  inclination  we  have  to 
recognize  the  idea  of  God  is  in  human  nature.     And,  even  if 
the  first  instruction  therein  should  be  attributed  to  revelation, 
the  readiness  which  men  have  always  shown  to  receive  this 
doctrine  comes  from  the  nature  of  their  souls.^    But  we  will 

^  Janips  Arniinin><.  ir>«»O-ir)00,  a  (listin«]:nishe<i  Dutch  theologian. — Tr. 

2  From  this  l^oint  on  Gerhanlt,  whose  edition,  it  win  be  remei^bcred,  is  the 
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suppose  that  these  ideas  which  are  innate  comprehend  incom- 
patible notions. 

§  19.  Ph,  Although  you  maintain  that  these  particular  and 
self-evident  propositions,  whose  truth  is  recognized  as  soon  as 
one  hears  them  stated  (as  that  green  is  not  red),  are  received 
as  consequences  of  these  other  more  general  propositions, 
which  are  regarded  as  so  many  innate  principles,  it  seems  that 
you  do  not  at  all  consider  that  these  particular  propositions 
are  received  as  indubitable  truths  by  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  these  more  general  maxims. 

Th.  I  have  already  replied  to  that  above.  We  build  on  these 
general  maxims  as  we  build  upon  the  majors,  which  are  sup- 
pressed when  we  reason  by  enthymemes ;  for,  although  very 
often  we  do  not  think  distinctly  of  what  we  do  in  reasoning 
any  more  than  of  what  we  do  in  walking  and  leaping,  it  is 
always  true  that  the  force  of  the  conclusion  consists  in  part  in 

that  which  is  suppressed  and  could  not  elsewhere  arise,  as  you 

^ill  find  should  you  wish  to  prove  it. 

§  20.  Ph,  But  it  seems  that  general  and  abstract  ideas  are 

xnore  foreign  to  our  mind  [than  notions  and  particular  truths  ; 

Consequently  particular  truths  will  be  more  natural  to  the 

ynind  than  ^e  principle  of  contradiction,  of  which  you  admit 

t;hey  are  only  the  application]. 

77i.  It  is  true  that  Ve  commence  sooner  to  perceive  particu- 

Imlsis  of  the  present  translation,  transposes  the  text  as  pven  by  Erdmann  and 

Jacques  as  follows:  '*Mais  nous  jugerons  qae  ces  id^es  qoi  sont  inn^es,  ren- 

terment  des  notions  incomx>atibles/'  the  first  three  words  of  which  will  be 

found  in  Erdmann,  p.  207,  b.,  about  two-thirds  down  the  page,  Jacques,  Vol.  1, 

p.  29,  about  two-thirds  down,  the  remainder  in  Erdmann,  p.  211,  a.,  at  the 

middle  of  the  page,  Jacques,  p.  36,  first  third,  just  preceding  §  19  in  each  case, 

Whence  the  three  texts  go  on  in  agreement  until  §  26,  G.,  p.  72,  E.,  p.  212,  b., 

J. ,  p.  39.    Here  the  Gerhardt  text  has  the  following :  **  S'il  y  a  des  verity  inn^. 

He  faat  il  pas  qu'il  y  ait  dans  la  suite,  que  la  doctrine  exteme  ne  fait  qu'exciter 

icy  ce  que  est  en  nous  " :  taking  up  with  the  words  "  dans  la  suite,"  the  text 

as  given  by  E.,  p.  207,  b.,  J.,  p.  29,  where  it  previously  left  it,  the  three  texts 

eootinoing  again  in  agreement  until  the  words  "  d^s  qu'on  s'apper^oit,"  G.,  p. 

79,  last  third,  E.,  211,  a.,  at  the  middle,  J.,  36,  first  third,  whence  G.  completes 

bis  sentence  with  the  last  three  words  of  the  first  sentence  of  §  26,  as  given  by 

B.,  212,  b.,  J.,  39,  from  which  point  again  the  three  texts  substantially  agree 

to  the  end  of  Chap.  1.    It  may  be  added  that  the  texts  of  Erdmann,  Jacques, 

and  Janet  follow  the  order  of  Locke's  Essay.    Why  Gerhardt  has  transposed 

the  text  in  his  edition,  I  do  not  know,  as  he  has  not  alluded  to  the  matter. 

From  his  statement  that "  the  present  impression  has  been  newly  compared 

with  the  original,  so  far  as  it  is  still  extant "  (Introduction,  p.  10),  I  presume 

that  the  transposition  is  due  to  his  fidelity  to  this  original.  —  Tb. 
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lar  truths  when  we  commence  with  ideas  more  complex  and 
gross  i  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  order  of  nature  from  com- 
mencing with  the  most  simple,  and  the  proof  of  the  more  par- 
ticular truths  from  depending  upon  the  more  general,  of  which 
tbey  are  only  examples.  And  when  we  wish  to  consider  what 
is  in  U3  virtually  and  before  all  apperception,  we  are  right  in 
commencing  with  tlie  most  simple.  For  the  genenil  principles 
enter  into  our  thoughts,  of  which  they  form  the  soul  and  the 
connection.  Tliey  are  as  necessary  thereto  as  the  muscles  and 
sinews  ai'e  for  walking,  although  wc  do  not  at  all  think  of 
them.  The  mind  leans  ujwn  these  principles  every  moment, 
but  it  does  not  come  so  easily  to  distingnish  them  and  to  rep- 
resent them  distinctly  and  separately,  because  that  demands 
great  attention  to  its  acts,  and  the  majority  of  people,  little 
accustomed  to  think,  has  little  of  it.  Have  not  the  Chinese 
like  ourselves  articulate  sounds?  and  yet  being  attat^hed  to 
another  manner  of  writing,  they  have  not  yet  thought  of 
making  an  alphabet  of  these  sounds.  Thus  it  is  that  one 
possesses  many  things  withoat  knowing  it. 

S  21.  III.  If  the  mind  acquiesces  so  promptly  in  certain 
truths,  cannot  that  acquiescence  come  from  the  consideration 
itself  of  the  nature  of  things,  which  does  not  allow  it  to  judge 
of  them   otherwise,  rather  than   from  the  consideration  that 
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it  has  the  faculty  of  knowing  them ;  for  I  have  pointed  out 
that  besides  this  it  has  the  faculty  of  finding  them  in  itself, 
and  the  disposition  to  approve  them  when  it  thinks  of  them  as 
it  should. 

§  23.  Ph.  It  seems,  then,  that  you  claim  that  those  to  whom 
these  general  maxims  are  proposed  for  the  first  time  learn 
nothing  which  is  entirely  new  to  them.  But  it  is  clear  that 
they  learn  first  the  names,  then  the  truths,  and  even  the  ideas 
upon  which  these  truths  rest. 

Th,  The  question  here  is  not  of  names,  which  are  in  some 
sense  arbitrary,  while  ideas  and  truths  are  natural.  But,  with 
respect  to  these  ideas  and  truths,  you  attribute  to  us,  sir,  a 
doctrine  which  we  have  strongly  repudiated ;  for  I  agree  that 
we  learn  ideas  and  innate  truths  either  in  considering  their 
source,  or  in  verifying  them  through  experience.  Thus  I  do 
not  make  the  supposition  which  you  aver,  as  if,  in  the  case  of 
which  you  speak,  we  learned  nothing  new.  And  I  cannot 
admit  this  proposition :  oil  that  one  learns  is  not  innate.  The 
truths  of  numbers  are  in  us,  and  we  are  not  left  to  learn  them, 
either  by  drawing  them  from  their  source  when  we  learn  them 
through  demonstrative  proof  (which  shows  that  they  are  in- 
nate), or  by  testing  them  in  examples,  as  do  ordinary  arithme- 
ticians, who,  in  default  of  a  knowledge  of  the  proofs,  learn 
^eir  rules  only  by  tradition,  and,  at  most,  before  teaching 
them,  justify  them  by  experience,  which  they  continue  as  far 
^  they  think  expedient.  And  sometimes  even  a  very  skilful 
J"^athematician,  not  knowing  the  source  of  another's  discovery, 
is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  method  of  induction  in 
examining  it ;  as  did  a  celebrated  writer  at  Paris,  when  I  was 
there,  who  continued  a  tolerably  long  time  the  examination  of 
^y  arithmetical  tetragonism,  comparing  it  with  the  numbers 
of  Ludolphe,^  believing  he  had  found  therein  some  error ;  and 
^e  had  reason  to  doubt  until  some  one  communicated  to  him 
the  demonstration,  which  for  us  dispenses  with  these  tests, 
which  could  always  continue  without  ever  being  perfectly 
certain.  And  it  is  this  very  thing,  namely,  the  imperfection 
of  inductions,  which  may  yet  be  verified  by  instances  of  expe- 
rience.   For  there  are  progressions  in  which  one  can  go  veiy 

^  John  Jo\>  Lndolphe,  l&i9-1711 :  his  Tetragonometria  Tabularia,  Frank- 
lort.lGW).— Tr. 
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fnr  before  noticing  the  changea  and  the  laws  that  are  fouud 
there. 

Ph.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  not  only  the  terms  or  words 
wliifh  we  use,  but  even  the  ideas,  come  to  us  from  without  ? 

T/i.  It  wouhl  then  he  necessary  that  we  should  he  ourselves 
outside  of  ourselves,  for  the  intellectual  or  reflective  ideas  are 
derived  from  our  mind;  and  I  should  much  like  to  know  how 
we  could  have  the  idea,  of  being  if  we  were  not  beings  our- 
selves, and  did  not  thus  find  being  in  ourselves, 

/'A.  Hut  what  do  you  say,  sir,  to  this  challenge  of  one  of  my 
friends  ?  If  any  one,  says  he,  cjtu  find  a  proposition  whose 
ideas  are  innate,  that  he  can  name  to  lue,  he  would  do  me  a 
very  great  favor. 

Th.  I  would  name  the  propositions  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try, which  are  all  of  this  nature  j  and,  as  regards  necessary 
trutlvs,  no  others  could  be  found, 

§  25.  PA.  That  will  appear  strange  to  most  people.  Can  it 
be  said  tliat  the  most  difiiciUt  and  the  most  profound  sciences 
are  innate  ? 

Til.  Their  actual  knowledge  is  not,  but  much  that  may  lie 
called  virtual  knowledge  is  innate,  as  the  figure  traced  by 
the  veins  of  the  niarhie  is  in  the  marble,  before  one  discovers 
them  in  working. 
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demonstrative  sciences,  and  the  reasons  of  facts;   and  we 

sbovild  possess  nothing  above  the  beasts. 
§  26.  Ph.  If  there  are  innate  truths,  does  it  not  necessarily 

iollow  that  the  external  doctrine  only  stirs  up  here  what  is  in 
\]s  ?    I  conclude  that  a  consent  sufficiently  general  among  men 
\s  an  indication,  and  not  a  demonstration,  of  an  innate  princi- 
ple ;  but  that  the  exact  and  decisive  proof  of  these  principles 
consists  in  showing  that  their  certitude  comes  only  from  what 
is  in  us.    To  reply  further  to  what  you  say  against  the  general 
approbation  which  is  given  to  the  two  great  speculative  prin- 
ciples, which  are,  nevertheless,  the  best  established,  I  may  say 
to  you  that  even  if  they  were  not  known  they  would  not  cease 
to  be  innate,  because  they  are  recognized  as  soon  as  heard ; 
but  I  will  add  further  that  at  bottom  everybody  knows  them, 
and  makes  use  at  every  moment  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion (for  example)   without  considering  it  distinctly ;   and 
there  is  no  barbarian  who,  in  an  affair  of  any  moment,  is  not 
offended  by  the  conduct  of  a  liar  who  contradicts  himself. 
Thus,  these  maxims  are  employed  without  an  express  consid- 
eration of  them.     And  in  nearly  the  same  way  we  have  virtu- 
^^y  in  the  mind  the  propositions  suppressed  in  enthymemes, 
^Moh  are  set  aside  not  only  externally,  but  further  in  our 
*Wght. 

§5.  Ph,  [What  you  say  of  this  virtual  knowledge  and  of 
"^^se  internal  suppressions  surprises  me]  ;  for  to  say  that 
tnere  are  truths  imprinted  upon  the  soul  which  it  does  not 
Perceive  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  veritable  contradiction. 

Th.  [If  you  are  thus  prejudiced,  I  am  not  astonished  that 
you  reject  innate  knowledge.  But  I  am  astonished  that  the 
thought  has  not  occurred  to  you  that  we  have  an  infinite  amount 
of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  always  conscious,  not  even 
^hen  we  need  it.  It  is  for  the  memory  to  preserve  tliis,  and 
for  the  reminiscence  to  represent  it  to  us,  as  it  often,  but  not 
always,  does  at  need.  That  is  very  well  called  remembrance 
(»M6t?enire),  for  reminiscence  needs  some  aid.  And  it  must 
certainly  be  that  in  this  multiplicity  of  our  knowledge  we  are 
determined  by  something  to  renew  one  part  rather  than  another, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  think  distinctly  and  at  once  of  every- 
thing we  know.] 
Ph.,  In  that  I  believe  you  are  right ;  and  this  too  general 
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I.  .mv  iiii}»it'ssc(l  upon  the  soul. 
Th.    I  aL^iTc  witli  you  in  rcs^^ard  to  pure  ide 
to  the   phantoms  of  the   senses,  and   in   rej 
truths,  or  those  of  the  reason,  which   I  oj: 
fact.     In  this  sense  it  must  be  said  that  all  i 
geometry  are  innate,  and  are  in  us  virtually 
find  them  there  if  we  consider  attentively 
what  we  already  have  in  the  mind,  without  n 
truth  learned  through  experience  or  througl 
another,  as  Plato  has  shown  in  a  dialogue  *  ii 
duces  Socrates  leading  a  child  to  abstract  tru 
alone  without   giving   him   any  information, 
make  for  ourselves  these  sciences  in  our  stud^ 
closed  eyes,  without  learning  through  sight  < 
touch  the  truths  which  we  need ;  although  it 
would  not  consider  the  ideas  in  question  if  we 
or  touched  anything.     For  through  an  admin 
nature  we  cannot  have  abstract  thoughts  whic 
whatever  of  anything  sensible,  when  that  w< 
such  a  character  as  are  the  forms  of  the  letters 
although  there  is  no  necessary  connection  bet 
trary  characters  and  such  thoughts.     And  if  t 
lines  were  not  requisite,  the  pre-established  hj 
soul  and  body,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
fully,  would  have  no  place.     But  that  does  i 
mind  from  taking  necessary  ideas  from  itself, 
sometimes  how  it  can  go  far  without  any  aid, 
arithmetic  purely  natural,  as  that  Swedish  you 
vating  his  own  (mind),  went  so  fnr  qo  ^^  •  •-' 
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true  that  he  cannot  work-  out  intricate  problems,  such  as  those 

which  demand  the  extraction  of  roots.     But  that  does  not  at 

all  prevent  him  from  being  able  still  to  draw  them  from  its 

depths  by  some  new  turn  of  mind.     Thus  that  proves  only 

tliat  there  are  degrees  in  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  what  is  in 

us.    There  are  innate  principles  which  are  common  and  very 

easy  to  all ;  there  are  theorems  which  are  discovered  likewise 

at  once,  and  which  compose  the  natural  sciences,  which  are 

more  understood  in  one  case  than  in  another.     Finally,  in  a 

larger  sense,  which  it  is  well  to  employ  in  order  to  have  notions 

more  comprehensive  and  more  determinate,  all  truths  which 

can  be  drawn  from  primitive  innate  knowledge  can  still  be 

called  innate,  because  the  mind  can  draw  them  from  its  own 

depths,  although  often  it  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  so  to  do. 

Bat,  if  any  one  gives  another  meaning  to  the  terms,  I  do  not 

wish  to  dispute  about  words. 

Fk  [I  have  agreed  with  you  that  we  can  have  in  the  soul 
what  we  do  not  perceive  there,  for  we  do  not  always  remem- 
l^r  at  once  all  that  we  know,  but  it  must  be  always  what  we 
Have  learned  or  have  known  in  former  times  expressly.  Thus] 
^  we  can  say  that  a  thing  is  in  the  soul,  although  the  soul 
^  not  yet  known  it,  this  can  only  be  because  it  has  the 
capacity  or  faculty  of  knowing  it. 

Th.  [Why  could  not  this  have  still  another  cause,  such  as 
the  soul's  being  able  to  have  this  thing  within  it  without  its 
Wng  perceived  ?  for  since  an  acquired  knowledge  can  be  con- 
cealed therein  by  the  memory,  as  you  admit,  why  could  not 
nature  have  also  concealed  therein  some  original  knowledge  ? 
Most  everything  that  is  natural  to  a  substance  which  knows 
itself  be  known  by  it  actually  at  once  ?     Cannot  and  must  not 
^^is  substance   (such  as  our  soul)  have  many  properties  and 
affections  which  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  at  once  and  all 
together?     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Platonists  that  all  our 
knowledge  was  reminiscence,  and  that  thus  the  truths  which 
the  soul  has  brought  with  the  birth  of  the  man,  and  which 
are  called  innate,  must  be  the  remains  of  an  express  anterior 
knowledge.     But  this  opinion  has  no  foundation;   and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  soul  must  already  have  innate  knowl- 
edge in  the  precedent  state  (if  there  were  any  pre-existence), 
however  remote  it  might  be,  entirely  as  here :  it  would  then 
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have  to  come  also  from  another  precedent  state,  or  ^  it  woolcl 
be  finally  innate,  or  at  least  concreate;  or  else  it  would  bei 
needful  to  go  to  infinity  and  to  make  souls  eternal,  in  which 
case  this  knowledge  would  be  innate  in  fact,  because  it  would 
never  have  commenced  in  the  soul;  and  if  any  one  claimed 
that  each  anterior  state  has  had  something  from  another  more 
anterior,  which  it  has  not  left  to  the  succeeding,  the  reply  will 
be  made  that  it  is  manifest  that  certain  evident  truths  must 
have  been  in  all  these  states ;  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  taken,  it  is  always  clear  in  all  states  of  the  soul  that  neces- 
sary truths  are  iunate,  and  are  proved  by  what  is  within,  it 
not  being  possible  to  establish  them  through  experience,  as  we 
establish  truths  of  fact.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  also 
that  we  could  have  no  possession  in  the  soul  of  which  we  had 
never  made  use  ?  And  is  it  the  same  thing  to  have  a  thing 
without  using  it  as  to  have  only  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it  ? 
If  that  were  so,  we  should  never  possess  anything  but  the 
things  which  we  enjoy ;  instead  of  which,  we  know  that,  be- 
sides the  faculty  and  the  object,  some  disposition  in  the  fac- 
ulty or  in  the  object,  or  in  both,  is  often  necessary,  that  the 
faculty  may  exercise  itself  upon  the  object.] 

Ph.  Taking  it  in  that  way,  we  could  say  that  there  arc 
truths  written  in  the  soul  which  the  soul  has,  however,  nevei 
known,  and  which,  indeed,  it  will  never  know.  This  appean 
to  me  strange. 

Th.  [I  see  there  no  absurdity,  although  in  that  case  you 
could  not  be  assured  that  there  are  such  truths.  For  things 
more  exalted  than  those  which  we  can  know  in  this  present 
course  of  life  may  be  developed  some  time  in  our  souls,  wher 
thoy  are  in  another  state.] 

Ph.  But  sup])ose  there  are  truths  which  could  be  imprinted 
upon  the  understanding  without  its  perceiving  them ;  I  dc 
not  see  how,  in  relation  to  their  orii]^in,  they  could  differ  from 
the  truths  which  it  is  only  capable  of  knowing. 

Th.  The  mind  is  not  only  capable  of  knowing  them,  but 
further  of  finding  them  in  itself;  and,  if  it  had  only  the  sim 
pie  capacity  of  receiving  knowledj^^e,  or  the  passive  power  there- 
for, as  indeterminate  as  that  which  the  wax  has  for  receiving 
figures  and  the  blank  tablet  for  receiving  letters,  it  would  not 

1  The  reading  of  Gerhardt  and  Erdraann  ;  Jacques  has  "  ou,"  where.  —Tr. 
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1)6  the  source  of  necessary  truths,  as  I  have  just  shown  that  it 
is;  for  it  is  incontestable  that  the  senses  do  not  suffice  to 
show  their  necessity,  and  that  thus  the  mind  has  a  disposition 
(active  as  well  as  passive)  to  draw  them  itself  from  its  own 
depths;  although  the  senses  are  necessary  to  give  it  the  occa- 
sion and  attention  for  this,  and  to  carry  it  to  some  rather  than 
to  others.     You  see,  then,  sir,  that  these  elsewhere  very  clever 
persons  who  are  of  another  opinion  appear  not  to  have  thought 
enough  upon  the  consequences  of  the  difference  which  there  is 
between  necessary  or  eternal  truths  and  the  truths  of  experi- 
ence, as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  all  our  discussion 
shows.     The  original  proof  of  the  necessary  truths  comes 
^m  the  understanding  alone,  and  the  other  truths  come  from 
wperience  or  from  the  observation  of  the  senses.     Our  mind 
^  capable  of  knowing  both;  but  it  is  the  source  of  the  former, 
*Qd,  whatever  number  of  particular  experiences  we  may  have 
pf  a  universal  truth,  we  could  not  be  assured  of  it  forever  by 
eduction  without  knowing  its  necessity  through  the  reason. 

/%.  But  is  it  not  true  that  if  the  words,  to  be  in  the  under- 
*^o,nding,  involve  something  positive,  they  signify  to  be  per- 
ceived and  comprehended  by  the  understanding  ? 

TTl  They  signify  to  us  wholly  another  thing.  It  is  enough 
that  what  is  in  the  understanding  can  be  found  there,  and  that 
the  sources  or  original  proofs  of  the  truths  which  are  in  ques- 
tion are  only  in  the  understanding;  the  senses  can  hint  at, 
justify,  and  confirm  these  truths,  but  cannot  demonstrate  their 
uifallible  and  perpetual  certainty. 

§  11.  Ph.  Nevertheless,  all  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  reflect  with  a  little  attention  upon  the  operations  of  the 
^understanding  will  find  that  this  consent,  which  the  mind  gives 
^^hhout  difficulty  to  certain  truths,  depends  upon  the  faculty 
^^  the  human  mind. 

Th.   Very  well.     But  it  is  this  particular  relation   of  the 

human  mind  to  these  truths  which  renders  the  exercise  of  the 

faculty  easy  and  natural  in  respect  to  them,  and  which  causes 

them   to  be  called  innate.     It  is  not,  then,  a  naked  faculty 

which  consists  in  the  mere  possibility  of  understanding  them  ; 

it  is  a  disposition,  an  aptitude,  a  preformation,  which  determines 

our  soul  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  derived 

from  it-     Just  as  there  is  the  difference  between  the  figures 
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which  are  given  to  the  stone  or  the  marble  indifferently,  and 
between  those  wliich  its  veins  already  indicate,  or  are  disposed 
to  indicate,  if  the  workman  profits  by  them. 

Ph.  Hut  is  it  not  true  that  the  truths  are  subsequent  to  the 
ideas  of  which  they  are  born  ?  Now,  the  ideas  come  from 
the  senses. 

Th.  The  intellectual  ideas,  which  are  the  source  of  neees* 
sary  truths,  do  not  come  from  the  senses ;  and  you  admit  that 
tliere  are  some  ideas  which  are  due  to  the  reflection  of  the 
mind  upon  itself.  For  the  rest,  it  is  true  that  the  express 
knowledge  of  truths  is  subsequent  {tempore  vel  ncUura)  to  the 
expn^ss  knowledge  of  ideas ;  as  the  nature  of  truths  dependt 
upon  the  nature  of  ideas,  before  we  expressly  form  one  or  th( 
otlu^r,  and  the  truths,  into  which  enter  ideas  which  come  fron 
the  senses,  depend  upon  the  senses,  at  least  in  part.  But  the 
ideas  which  come  from  the  senses  are  confused,  and  the  truths 
which  depcuid  upon  them  are  likewise  confused,  at  least  ir 
part;  while  the  intellectual  ideas,  and  the  truths  dependent 
upon  them,  are  distinct,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  othei 
have  their  origin  in  the  senses,  although  it  may  be  true  thai 
we  would  never  think  of  them  without  the  senses. 

Ph.  But,  in  your  view,  numbers  are  intellectual  ideas,  an<3 
yet  it  is  found  that  the  difficulty  therein  depends  upon  the 
express  formation  of  the  ideas;  for  example,  a  man  knows 
that  18  and  11)  equal  37  with  the  same  evidence  that  he  knows 
that  1  an<l  2  equal  3 ;  but  a  child  does  not  know  the  first  propo- 
sition so  soon  as  the  second,  a  condition  arising  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  formed  the  ideas  as  soon  as  the  words. 

Th.  I  can  agree  with  you  that  often  the  difficulty  in  the 
express  formation  of  truths  de])on(ls  u])on  that  in  the  express 
formation  of  ideas.  Yet  I  believe  that  in  your  example  the 
question  conc(»rns  the  use  of  ideas  already  formed.  For  those 
who  have  learned  to  count  as  far  as  10,  and  the  method  of 
passin.ii:  farther  on  by  a  certain  repetition  of  tens,  understand 
without  ditHeulty  what  are  IS,  19,  37;  viz.,  1,  2,  or  3  times  10 
with  8,  or  9,  or  7  ;  but,  in  order  to  draw  from  it  that  18  plus 
19  make  37,  more  attention  is  necessary  than  to  know  that  2 
plus  1  are  3,  which  at  bottom  is  only  the  definition  of  3. 

§  18.  Ph.  Furnishing:  propositions  in  which  you  infallibly 
acquiesce  as  soon  as  you  hear  them  is  not  a  privilege  attached 
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to  tlie  numbers  or  to  the  ideas,  which  you  call  intellectual. 
Yo\x  meet  these  in  physics  and  in  all  the  other  sciences,  and 
the  senses  even  furnish  them.  For  example,  this  proposition  : 
fico  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
triith  of  which  you  are  not  otherwise  convinced  than  of  the 
following  maxims :  It  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  he  in  the  same  time;  white  is  not  red;  the  square  is  not  a 
circle;  yellowness  is  not  sweetness. 

TVL  There  is  a  difference  between  these  propositions.  The 
first,  which  declares  the  impenetrability  of  bodies,  needs  proof. 
A.11  those  who  believe  in  true  and  strictly  formed  condensa- 
tion and  rarefaction,  as  the  Peripatetics  and  the  late  Chevalier 
1)1  gby,'  reject  it,  in  fact ;  without  speaking  of  the  Christians 
▼ho  believe,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  contrary  view  — 
namely,  the  penetration  of  space — is  possible  to  God.  But  the 
other  propositions  are  identical,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  identi- 
cal or  immediate  propositions  do  not  admit  of  proof.  Those 
^ho  look  upon  the  senses  as  furnishing  them,  as  that  one  who 
s^ys  that  yellowness  is  not  sweetness,  have  not  applied  the 
S'^cieral  identical  maxim  to  particular  cases. 

•^h.  Every  proposition  composed  of  two  different  ideas,  of 
"'^hich  one  is  the  denial  of  the  other  —  for  example,  that  the 
s<^lXiare  is  not  a  circle,  that  to  be  yellow  is  not  to  be  sweet  — 
^*ill  be  as  certainly  received  as  indubitable,  as  soon  as  its 
^  I'nis  are  understood,  as  this  general  ma^im :  It  is  impossible 
loc  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  in  the  same  time. 

TIl  That  is,  the  one  (namely,  the  general  maxim)  is  the 
PHuciple,  and  the  other  (that  is  to  say,  the  negation  of  one 
^^ea  by  another  opposed  to  it)  is  its  application. 

Ph.  It  seems  to  me  rather  that  the  maxim  depends  upon 
^is  negation,  which  is  its  ground;  and  that  it  is,  besides, 
^uch  easier  to  understand  that  what  is  the  same  thing  is  not 
different,  than  the  maxim  which  rejects  the  contradictions. 
Now,  according  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessiiry  for  you 
to  admit  as  innate  truths  an  infinite  number  of  propositions  of 
this  kind  which  deny  one  idea  by  another  without  speaking 

1  Sir  Renelm  Dlgby,  IfiOS-ieCS,  an  eminent  English  physical  i)hilosopher, 
who  lived  for  a  time  In  France,  where  he  cmi joyed  the  friendshi])  of  D(»s<*artfis 
and  other  learned  men,  and  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies  and 
other  works.  — Tb. 


iMHte  nlo*  the  i*tm  of  vhkk  it »  mwpiBai  nv  cHnto; 

it  «ai  b*  ■ iMj  tonpinw  tin*  afl  tk  Umb  ^ttcih  v« 

barvof  eofan,  aowda,  tastes,  fignrta,  «ta^  >m  laai^e. 

7L  I  <)0  not  vril  Ma  hovlkM:  aiM  i>  ^  mha  lU«  & 

aaf  4i§>Tf*,  u  the  otigiii  of  tW  poaaple  «(  ■•*—*-»■«■*'— 
aad  raciiiTi  (ur  it  a{9«sn  to  ae  tkat  ;«■  gn*  jsandf  ■mm 
fraedcMD  ia  adrudag  tint  A  »  aoc  B  tfasa  is  ajiae  that  A  k 
M*  Ron-A.  Anal  Ae  ibmoo  thxt  pteveUs  A  bav  being  B  u 
that  B  indndai  vm-h.  tot  the  rest  this  propnajtiaa :  lb 
SMMt  £■  Mt  t&e  MOer,  is  uH  ismtc^  aeeovdins  to  the  sense 
whieh  we  luTc  pven  lo  the  bem  inDUe  truth.  For  the  sen- 
■atioos  <A  sweet  aad  bitter  oune  fmn  the  exteno]  aenaea. 
Thss  it  M  a  mixed  eoDcliui<n  (Afbrida  ooMbsJo),  where  the 
axiom  U  applied  to  a  smrihle  troth.  But  as  regards  this 
pTDposttion :  the  tqnan  U  *td  u  arde,  ;oa  eao  affirm  that  it 
ii  innate,  for,  io  ootuidering  it,  joa  nuke  a  mfasamptioB  oi 
application  of  the  principle  of  eantadictioa  to  what  the  nn- 
dentatuliog  ItiKlf  fanutfhes  as  soon  aa  ;oa  are  eoosciODS  of 
ioaaU'  tlioughU. 

Th.  Not  at  all,  lot  the  thoughts  are  acts,  and  the  knowledge 
or  the  truths,  iu  so  far  as  the;  are  within  as,  even  when  we 
do  not  tbiuk  of  them,  are  habitudes  or  dispositions;  and  we 
are  w^U  ai^qoaiiited  with  tbiugs  of  which  we  think  but  little. 

Ph.  Il  is  vtry  Uiffwult  Uj  cDoceive  tliat  a  tmtb  may  be  in 
the  mind  if  the  mind  haa  never  thoogjit  of  that  truth. 

Th.  It  is  as  if  some  one  said  it  is  difficult  to  coooeive  that 
there  are  veins  in  the  marble  before  we  have  discovered  them. 
This  objection  seems  also  to  approach  a  little  too  much  the 
begging  of  the  question.'  All  those  who  admit  innate  truths, 
without  grounding  them  in  the  Platonic  reminiscence,  admit 
some  of  which  they  have  not  yet  thought.  Besides,  this 
reasoning  proves  too  much;  for,  if  truths  are  thoughts,  we 
shall  be  deprived  not  only  of  the  truths  of  which  we  have 
never  thought,  but  also  of  those  of  which  we  have  thought, 
and  of  whieh  we  no  longer  actually  think ;  and  if  truths  are 
not  thoughts,  but  habits  and  aptitudea,  natural  or  acquired, 
nothing  prevents  there  being  in  us  some  of  which  we  have 
never  thought,  nor  will  ever  think. 

'  Petitio  principii.—Ta. 
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§  27.  Ph.  If  general  maxims  were  innate,  they  would  api>ear 

ttiore  vividly  in  the  mind  of  certain  persons  where,  however, 

we  see  no  trace  of  them ;  I  may  mention  children,  idiots,  and 

^vages,^  for  of  all  men  these  are  they  who  have  the  mind 

^ess  altered  and  corrupted  by  custom  and  by  the  impress  of 

extraneous  opinions. 

Th.  I  believe  we  must  reason  here  very  differently.     Innate 

maxims  appear  only  through  the  attention  which  is  given  to 

them;  but  these  persons   have   little  of  it,  or  have  it  for 

entirely  different  things.     Their  thoughts  are  mostly  confined 

to  the  needs  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  pure  and 

detached  thoughts  be  the  reward  of  cares  more  noble.     It  is 

true  that  children  and  savages  have  the  mind  less  altered  by 

castoms,  but  they  also  have  it  exalted  by  the  teaching  which 

gives  attention.     It  would  not  be  very  just  that  the  brightest 

liglits  should  shine  better  in  minds  which  less  deserve  them, 

aad  which  are  enveloped  in  thicker  clouds.     I  would  not  then 

have  one  give  too  much  honor  to  ignorance  and  barbarism 

when  one  is  as  learned  and  as  clever  as  you  are,  Philalethes, 

as  well  as  your  excellent  author ;  that  would  be  lowering  the 

gifts  of  Grod.     Some  one  will  say  that  the  more  ignorant  we 

ate,  the  more  we  approach  the  advantage  of  a  block  of  marble 

OT  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  are  infallible  and  sinless.     But, 

unfortunately,  it  is  not  by  ignorance  that  we  approach  this 

advantage ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  knowledjije,  we 

sin  in  neglecting  to  acquire  it,  and  we  shall  fail  so  much  the 

more  easily  as  we  are  less  instructed. 


CHAPTER  II 

NO   INNATE   PKACTICAL    PRINCIPLES 

^/.  Ph.  Ethics  is  a  demonstrative*  science,  and  yet  it  has 

^Qnate  principles.     And,  indeed,  it  would  be  very  difficult 

^  Produce  a  rule  of  ethics  of  a  nature  to  be  settled  by  an 

^   .  ^t  35  general  and  as  prompt  as  this  maxim :    Wliatever 

^-^tijf   r*^  excellent  exposition  of  the  rontent  of  the  term  mraf/c,  cf.  Andrew 
*^'  s>f'y^fh,  JRithK^U  (ind  ReWjion,  Vol.  1,  p.  31,  and  note;  alio  chap.  3,  pp. 
'  *^Mon  :  LoHRmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1887.  —  Tb. 


'^  -z:i»>T7u*^  .'irrn^rs  •:•?  dxtke  [ 


-  '■  -~  ^  ■"•--"■-;"  -::i7»  S5i:ie  :Iu.:  liiere  u»?  truths  of 
7-  :>'  i:  .J"  .  .  .:  L?  T^.  5^  TT^cj.  jT^  it'fftCorfU  or  immediate. 
A  -.  -  .:  :^  .  1  -L^i  rr^L-y  ::u.7  i^:  rtAi^.'s  has  principles 
•v-.-M  ..-  :  :  .11  h^tt-ljl-.  izd  z'zaz  ne  .ftlir  drst  and  most 
•.  r.-k.::  .-  >.  -  — :  vr  .:^-.::  :..  •:iir^?:ic  ;«;y  .iz-L  dv...id  sorrow,  it 
'"^  '-■''-'-'^.  ~  .-.:  T.'.^.r  :^:_^  •..■•  ni, c  x  "r^i-ii  which  is  known 
'.  •'■  -"  .  -'  -•  -.  ^■.-«  -  .":  '-"?  .iL=*^l  iz*  d  :n.:crnal  experience,  or 
I- 1 '^     •■._::_>  L    ill-:  v'...-.:^.   ::r  Tre    lo   =.oc   feel  what  joy  or 


^kl■ 


.■^V 


ii^-j.  ^- r:«."^<j?es   :i  r»?as*:ain;3.  through  lan- 
.  :::-  zir-LZ^  j.:::.l:'*a::«.'a.  that  vou  can  he 


.1^ 


f'.  r.'.  .  ■  .:  -v-r-  <*;.  :ii-fv  t:u1  i  r.«.'t  w  less  innate. 
H  V  "  r.  -  •_.  .  ■:  I  -1'?:  j.  ■..:.:•. e^ I  jii  :*:ar^  oi  another  na- 
"•7  ;  ::  :<  ■  :  v  vr.  '  y  z'-'t  reiLj.;::.  li::.  so  to  sjieak,  by  an 
'  --  ■".  '-  ->  .  .  *.".••.  i::-  Tr.r.'. :•!■?,  b;;:  ir  •k-es  not  form  a 
• ..::  :  :V.  :..-.:■.".  *:cl.":.  :.:  ::  is  '^':  kiivwn  luminously.  But 
:*.:-  '  :::.  .■  ".  ..  ".:::■. ::«:■■:.  v;-:  ran.  ;r.iw  fri'iu  it  scientific  con- 
s  ■::■.<.  i:.  1  1  :j.z>:::  :::>:  hrar::ly  wruit  you  just  said  of 
r  :*..:-  .:>  J.  '.  :..  :.s:r-.-.::'.>^  •?.■>::->■.  Lr :  us  note  also  that  it 
T' .-. "..  s  :r::'.-  <    ■■'. :- :.:  :'.a:  :*:>vr>.  t  inires.  and  bandits  are 

^  1\  /*'*.  !•  .:  "  ■:.  ':::<  k-v:^  ::>?  ruirs  or  justice  among  them- 
St ■.■.-.<  -v:!-..    ;:      :.>:  >  r::.^  ti-.er^  lis  i:i::;i:'-  priiioiples. 

T' .  W:..  :  ::.  :••'  IS  i:  ?     Does  the  worM  concern  itself  alnrmt 

]*h.  Ti:-'.  il  -  :vi'  US'  r.i.ixiius  rf  iustii.-c  oiilv  as  convenient 
r!i!t<,  t:.»*  M-i-  *:  ■  "i"  '.vlii..*..  :<  :tl»>i'li;t»*lv  uecossarv  to  the  cini- 
S'lv.iT:.':!   !■:   :!.-  ::•  -  .■:.  :y. 

77/.  rVi-rv  v."'/..  V.  ;i  l^"»u^l  Nav  nothin-.,'  tM*tt«'r  in  crencral  in 
ri-sjM-.-t  ti'  ;:'l  hi'ii.  Ati'I  thu-  it  is  that  tiifSr  laws  are  writtt'ii 
in  thr*  si'ul.  n:i!:i»-ly,  as  tli--  rr.nseijnfni'j-s  of  onr  pr«*servati«»n 
anil  of  ^^\\v  mil'  wifan*.  I>o  vmu  iinairine  that  we  su]»posj* 
that  tnith.-.  ai»'  in  tli<*  nmhTstanilini:  as  iiuh'jH-ndrnt  tin*  om-  of 
tin-  f)t]n'r  as  th»'  <ilirts  of  th»*  pra-tor  were  on  his  placard  or 
nlhmu  ?  I  ])nt  asiflc  h»'n*  tin*  ///.s/<'//rMv]ii«'h  j^ronipts  man  to 
h)vr  man,  of  wliicli  I  shall  pn'Scntly  spi^jk,  for  now  T  wish  to 
sprak  (»nlv  of  tint  lis  in  ^o  far  as  th«*v  arr  known  bv  the  renson. 
I  a<hnil,  also,  tli:it.  ciTtain  nih's  of  jnstife  rannot  be  denu»n- 
stratiMl,  in  all  their  cxti-nt  and  jx-rft'ction,  withont  supposing 
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the  existence  of  God  and  the  im mortality  of  the  soul,  and 
these,  where  the  instinct  of  humanity  does  not  impel  us,  are 
Written  in  the  soul  only  as  other  derivative  truths.]  Those, 
however,  who  base  justice  only  upon  the  necessities  of  this  life 
and  upon  the  need  they  have  of  it,  rather  than  upon  the  pleas- 
ure they  ought  to  take  in  it,  which  is  the  greatest  when  God 
k  its  ground,  are  liable  to  resemble  a  little  the  society  of 

bandits. 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebunt  sacra  profanis.^ 

§  3.  PIl  I  agree  with  you  that  nature  has  put  in  all  men 
the  desire  for  happiness  and  a  strong  aversion  to  misery. 
These  are  tJie  truly  innate  practical  principlesy  and  principles 
'^hich,  according  to  the  purpose  of  every  practical  principle, 
have  a  continual  influence  upon  all  our  actions.  But  they  are 
inclinations  of  the  soul  toward  the  good,  and  not  impressions' 
of  some  truth  which  is  written  in  our  understanding. 

27i,  [I  am  delighted,  sir,  to  see  that  you  admit  in  effect 
ixinate  truths,  as  I  shall  presently  say.     This  principle  agrees 
Sufficiently  with  that  which  I  just  indicated,  which  prompts 
\is  to  seek  joy  and  shun  sorrow.     For  felicity  is  only  a  last- 
ing  joy.     Our  inclination,  however,  does  not  tend  to  felicity 
I>roper,  but  to  joy  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  present ;  it  is  the 
X'eason  which  prompts  to  future  and  enduring  welfare.     Now, 
the  inclination,  expressed  by  the  understanding,  passes  into  a 
Z>recept  or  practical  truth ;  and  if  the  inclination  is  innate,  the 
truth   is  innate  also,  there  being  nothing  in  the  soul  which 
may  not  be  expressed  in  the  understanding,  but  not  always  by 
^  consideration  actually  distinct,  as  I  have  sufficiently  shown. 
The  instincts  also  are  not  always  practical ;   there  are  some 
'Which  contain  theoretical  truths,  and  such  are  the  internal 
principles  of  the  sciences  and  of  reasoning,  when,  without  rec- 
ognizing the  reason  in  them,  we  employ  them  by  a  natural 
instinct      And  in  this  sense  you  cannot  dispense  with  the 
recognition  of  innate  principles,  even  though  you  might  be 
willing  to  deny  that  derivative  truths  are  innate.     But  this 
would  be  a  question  of  name  merely  after  the  explanation  I 

1  Of.  Hor.  Epist.,  1, 16,  54.    Horace  has  "  miscebis."  —  Tb. 

*  Erdmaim  and  Jacqnes  read,  "  des  imperfections  de  qnelque  v^rit^.*'  Gep- 
hardt reads,  "dea  impressions  de  quelqne  v^rite."  Ix)cke  has,  "impressions 
of  truth."    Book  I.,  chap.  3,  §  3.     Vol.  1,  p.  158,  line  5,  Bohn's  edition.  — Tb. 
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:-•:.     :    v-_.r  7    -^    .i-'-rr^.      Aa-.I  'd  laj  :ii»»  desires  to 

ir^r  ?■-   ::-".::  ".  "   -..— 1  :•  t  ••-•:ir.--r  "iie  pome  "v.-:i3.  aim.] 

J",    r  ... '  -'    ^...       3  17  .r  ~:ir!r-  T-r*^   ji   jiir  5«:iil  certain 
.'•i..r.Li. ■■--■'-    Li:   -•:■.'---  "-irT*-    :7  i;irirv.  lik-  i*:   Ti:i.r.j  principle^ 

L.-.  ■    . :  "^  —  i..^-/'   "Lie  itrsir*?  .t  iA7.^Lzjft<s  111}!  zbji  fear  of 

r*i.    T  :  - '  -  ;r-  •  ;:"-:''. "  .-<    "  i:  "in* :  'v >• :  ^  ^v lii : Ii  indaenoe  u^ 

Li    ■  ■li-...:".  ■   -     I-  *   -s  r.-i;; -ri—r^atis  kj  "iirrs^  I  ra»*ci«.*al  priu^ 

::".-:•     •-":::   -    >   . ".      :r    -  ^-.-  n- .   ::r  -?ijj::i- >.  evervbodv 

-  ...  *  •         • 

- lu ■  ">■   ■  ?    " .:-    :  :I : ■-      -    i* ^ i  1*' ^i' -  -    : 7    ±  n-  icn ri I   ^."*ju:  without 

5  4.  5''.    r.r  r..  s  .:  ^[rilirr  ^et?'i  t.:  :e  pr'^veii :  they  are 
tIi-i  -  -  .:.:::-.  ...i    V-I-j.:  r:>  vli.l  15  -1^  5*:ir?e  of  the  vir- 

T-.    V    1    .".  "-■  r  nj^T  n-?  "li-f  '.cj-':::.:!  'whii?^  I  have  al- 

r-:i':v  r-:'i"-*.     I    .^r^-r  -^-.tI  7  ji  :;\a:  ^liere  are  moral  rules 

'vl: :'::  ir-  :.  :  '       >  j  •  '^-\i«V.*:  bu:  rjij.:  I-  es  not  t-"  re  vent  them 

fr::^  l*^::-^  :-■.-.."-  "rri:"..?.  :.r  Ji  "ieriTariT^  :r:;th  will  be  innate, 

c: ;:.:.;. -.7..:  •/....:  "■^     -y.  iri-A-  i:  it'  m  o';r  lui'^l.    But  there  are 

in\.t*.r  rr  .''.-.  •^'1.1  -i  we  nr..l  i-i  us  i;i  t'.vo  wavs  —  bv  insijjht 

au'i  by  i::s:::.  r.    T'.^i-e  w;,i.:li  I  have  just  iiidioatod.  show  by 

our  ilrM-s  wLii.:  :.  i:  iml  ir>:^Lt  aocomplishes.    But  there  are 

f^oTiclu.-i'.ii-S  of    h't.*»ti\il  o'jht  which  are  principles  in  rehition 

to  irtHf'ni'f.     It  is  t'.iu.s  t:*at  we  are  prompted  to  acts  of  hunian- 

.1  -1 ii.__. 1 


tliinkin.'  in  \v:ilkin!^'  mimI  Irapin^' 


Mnit.  wiMMi-iit,  to  (it)  to  ot.lHTS  only  what  wo  would  liavo  thoni 
«lo  1.0  mi;,  it.  i'i.mmIs  not.  onlv  jToof,  but  also  to  bo  ]>rodaiino.l.  AVo 
hIiouM  wish  loo  nuh'li  bu' oursolvos  il'  wo  (hhiUI  have  our  own 
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way ;  shall  we  say  then  that  we  also  owe  too  much  to  others  ?  ^ 
You  will  tell  me  that  the  rule  means  only  a  just  will.  But 
thus  this  rule,  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  serve  as  a 
measure,  would  itself  need  one.  The  true  sense  of  the  rule 
is,  that  the  place  of  another  is  the  true  point  of  view  for  equi- 
table judgment  when  we  attempt  it,] 

§  9.  Ph.   Bad  acts  are  often  committed  without  any  remorse 
of  conscience ;  for  example,  when  cities  are  carried  by  storm, 
the  soldiers  commit,  without  scruple,  the  worst  acts;   some 
civilized  nations  have  exposed  their  children,  some  Caribbees 
castrate  theirs  in  order  to  fatten  and  eat  them.     Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega'  reports  that  certain  peoples  of  Peru  took  prisoners  in 
order  to  make  concubines  of  them,  and  supported  the  children 
vip    to  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  which  they  ate  them,  and 
t^reated  in  the  same  manner  the  mothers  so  soon  as  they  no 
longer  bore  children.     In  the  travels  of  Baumgarten*  it  is  re- 
lated that  there  was  a  Santon^  in  Egypt  who  passed  for  a  holy 
znan,  eo  quod  non  fosminarum  unqiiam  esset  ac  puerorum,  sed 
€<intum  asellarum  concuhitor  atque  mularum. 

Tfu  Moral  science  (over  and  above  the  instincts  like  that 
>vhich  makes  us  seek  joy  and  shun  sadness)  is  not  otherwise 
innate  than  is  arithmetic,  for  it  depends  likewise  upon  demon- 
strations which  internal  light  furnishes.  And  as  the  dem- 
onstrations do  not  at  once  leap  into  sight,  it  is  no  great  wonder, 
i.f  men  do  not  perceive  always  and  at  once  all  that  they  pos- 
sess in  themselves,  and  do  not  read  quite  readily  the  characters 
€>f  the  natural  law,  which  Oody  o/ccording  to  St.  Paul,^  has  writ- 
ten in  their  minds.  As  morality,  however,  is  more  important 
than  arithmetic,  God  has  given  to  man  instincts  which  prompt 

1  This  sentence  is  found  in  the  texts  of  Erdmann  and  Gerhardt ;  it  is  want- 
ing in  that  of  Jacqaes.  — Tr. 

s  Garcilasso  de  U  Vega,  1540-1616,  the  son  of  an  Inca  princess,  and  a  Span- 
ish conqaeror,  a  companion  of  Pizarro.  His  Commentarios  reales  was  pub- 
lished in  two  parts,  the  first  at  Lisbon,  1609,  giving  an  account  of  the  native 
traditions,  customs,  and  history  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest ;  the  second 
under  the  separate  title  of  Historia  General  del  Peru^  Cordova,  1617,  treating 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  earlier  and  more  important  part  of  the  work 
has  been  translated,  with  "learned  and  ingenious  notes,"  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  and  published  in  the  collection  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  2  vols., 
London:  1809, 1871.— Tb. 

» llartin  Baumgarten,  147.'J-1535,  Traieh  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  etc.  In 
Churchill.  O.  and  J.  Col.,  Vol.  1, 1744.  —  Tr. 

4  Mahmnetan  monk.  — Tb.  ^  Rom.  2  :  15 ;  c/.  1 :  19.  —  Tb. 
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at  once  and  without  reasoning  to  some  portion  of  that  whi 
reason  ordains ;  just  as  we  walk   in  ohedience  to  the 
of  mechanics  without  thinking  of  these  laws,  and  as  we 
not  only  because  eating  is  necessary  for  us,  but  further  an< 
much  more  because  it  gives  us  pleasure.     But  these  instincts 
do  not  prompt  to  action  in  an  invincible  way;  the  passions 
may  resist  them,  prejudices  may  obscure  them,  and  contrary 
customs  alter  them.     Nevertheless,  we  agree  most  frequently 
with  these  instincts  of  conscience,  and  we  follow  them  also 
when  stronger  impressions  do  not  overcome  them.     The  great- 
est and  most  healthy  part  of  the  human  race  bears  them  wit- 
ness.    The   Orientals,   the   Greeks   and   Romans,  the   Bible 
and  the   Koran  agree  in  respect  to  them;  the  Mahometan 
police  are  wont  to  punish  the  thing  Baumgarten  tells  o^  and 
it  would  be  needful  to  be  as  brutalized  as  the  American  savage 
in  order  to  approve  their  customs,  full  of  a  cruelty  which  sur- 
passes even  that  of  the  beasts.     Yet  these  same  savages  per- 
ceive clearly  what  justice  is  on  other  occasions ;  *  and  although 
there  is  no  bad  practice,  perhaps,  which  may  not  be  authorized 
in  some  respects  and  upon  some  occasions,  there  are  few  of 
them,  however,  which  are  not  condemned  very  frequently  and 
by  the  larger  part  of  mankind.     That  which  has  not  been  at- 
tained without  reason,  and  was  not  attained  by  reasoning  alone, 
should  be  referred  in  part  to  the  natural  instincts.     Custom, 
tradition,  discipline,  are  mingled  therein,  but  it  is  due  to  in- 
stinct (le  natarel )  that  custom  is  turned  more  generally  to  the 
good  side  of  these  duties.     In  the  same  way,*  the  tradition  of 
God's  existence  is  due  to  instinct  {le  naturel).     Now  nature 

1  Cf.  J.  Cr.  S<'lmrraan,  77*c  Ethiml  Import  of  Daririnism,  pp.  250-260,  New 
York :  Charles  Scri]>ner's  Sons,  1887.  He  states  that  *♦  some  jTropinprs  amid  the 
Keneral  darkness  incline  me,  at  least  tentatively,  to  the  helief  that,  apart  from 
the  domestic  virtnes,  there  is  no  such  jrreat  difference  hetween  the  morals  of 
Christians  and  the  morals  of  sava^'es  "  (j).  2rii\).  This  statement  is  modified 
fnrther  on, pp.  258,  250,  and  finally  takes  the  following  form:  **  The  fijjhtin^ 
men,  actnal  and  potential,  in  every  nncivilized  commnnity  recoj:^ize  the  same 
rijjhts,  ohlijrations,  and  dnties  toward  on<*  another  as  constitute  the  essence  of 
civilized  morality.  You  never  find  a  man  without  a  moral  nature,  a  nature 
essentially  like  our  owfi ;  hut  the  ohjects  he  includes  within  the  8CO\ye  of  its 
outj:ointrs  vary"  (i>.  259).  For  the  real  siirnificance  of  such  facts,  cf.  Ex- 
Pres.  E.  G.  Ro'hinson,  of  Brown  University,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Moral- 
ity, p.  43,  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1SK8.  —  Tr. 

2Gerhardt  reads,  "  C'est  comme  le  naturel/'  etc.;  Erdmann  and  Jacques, 
"Le  naturel/'  etc.— Te. 
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gives  to  man  and  also  to  most  of  the  animals  affectionate  and 
teikiler  feeling  for  those  of  their  species.     The  tiger  even  jmr- 
cit   cognatis  masculis;  *  whence  comes  this  bon  mot  of  a  Roman 
jurisconsult,    Quia  inter  amnes  homines  natura   axjnationem 
cf>9\^ituity  unde  hominum  homini  insidiari  nefas  esse.     Spiders 
form  almost  the  only  exception,  and  these  eat  one  another 
to    this  extent  that  the  female  devours  the  male  after  having 
enjoyed  him.     Besides  this  general  instinct  of  societtj,  which 
may  be  called  philanthropy  in  man,  there  are  some  more  par- 
ticular forms  of  it,  as  the  affection  between  the  male  and  the 
female,  the  love  which  father  and  mother  bear  toward  the  chil- 
dren, which  the  Greeks  call  crropyi;,*  and  other  similar  inclina- 
tions which  make  this  natural  law,  or  this  image  of  law  rather, 
which,  according  to  Roman  jurisconsults,  nature  has  taught 
the  animals.    But  in  man  in  particular  there  is  found  a  certain 
regard  for  dignity,  for  propriety,  which  leads  him  to  conceal 
the  things  which  lower  us,  to  bo  sparing  of  shame,  to  have 
repugnance  for  incests,  to  bury  dead  bodies,  not  to  eat  men  at 
all,  nor  liviug  animals.     One  is  led  further  to  be  careful  of  his 
reputation,  even  beyond  need,  and  of  life;  to  be  subject  to 
remorse  of   conscience,  and  to   feel   these  Uiniatus  et  icttis, 
tliese  tortures  and  torments  of  which  Tacitus,  following  I*lato, 
speaks;'  besides  the  fear  of  a  future  and  of  a  supreme  power 
^Wch  arises,  moreover,  naturally  enough.     There  is  reality  in 
^  that;  but  at  bottom  these  natural  impressions,  whatever 
tl^ey  may  be,  are  only  aids  to  the  reason  and  indices  of  the 
plan  of  nature.     Custom,  education,  tradition,  reason,  contrib- 
ute much,  but  human  nature  ceases  not  to  participate  therein, 
^t  is  true  that  without  the  reason  these  aids  would  not  suffice 
^  give  a  complete  certitude  to  morals.    Finally,  will  you  deny 
that  man  is  naturally  led,  for  example,  to  withdraw  from  vile 
tilings,  under  a  pretext  that  races  are  found  who  like  to  speak 
only  of  tilth,  that  there  are  some,  ind(?ed,  wliose  mo<le  of  life 
^hliges  them  to  handle  excrements,  and  that  tliere  are  poo])le 
of  Boutan,  where  those  of  the  king  pass  as  an  aromatic  ?     I 
think  that  you  are  of  my  opinion  at  bottom  in  r(>j;ard  to  these 
natural  instincts  which  tend  toward  what  is  right  and  decent ; 

» Juv.  Sat.,  15, 169-160.  —  Tr. 

*  The  reading  (nom.  orofryij)  of  Erdmann  and  Jacques.    Gerhardt's  reading;, 
opTf*-,  l8  evidently  an  error.  —  Tr.  »  Goryias,  521  E ;  Ann.  G,  G.  —  Tr. 


■hfcwgfc  TW  via  m^,  p«Kihif«,  ■■  ym  kwc  said  with  n^ud 
to  tke  tMdacC  wInA  fnm^mtm  jbv  maA  Mieity,  tlud  tltese 
Bk  I  bve  alread;  taplied 
>  trath,ukd  tfaat  tfce 
n>  «f  »  imlB  toMh.  but  voy 
I  vi  Oe  artaaal  Mikw>i 
t  AiAt  boB  tfae  matKnd 
agkl  (lAick  antaiM  oalf  tka  dirtMeUj  kMnrabU^).  as  the 
gRan>  Hoal  be  dttfagcnlMd  b^  its  speeie*,  anee  Me  innotf 
frwfjU  MMtpcebend  both  tte  fc^atfi  xaA  tte  aotani/  A^.] 

I II.  Fk.  A  pessoo  rto  bev  tbe  Dataial  Units  of  jostioe 
a»i  mjiwtirr.  and  (who)  woold  not  eeaae  eaofosiDg  them  with 
eaek  ctiirr,  «oiild  only  be  raguded  aa  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  npoM  and  the  wdbie  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. Bat  men  confuse  them  erery  moment,  eoDseqaenily  they 
do  not  knoT  tbem. 

Th.  [That  is  taking  things  a  little  too  theoretically.  It 
happens  every  day  that  men  act  eontiaiy  to  their  knowledge  in 
concealing  these  (limits)  from  themselves  when  they  turn  the 
mind  elsewhere,  in  order  to  follow  their  passions;  otherwise, 
we  Bhoold  not  see  people  eating  and  drinking  what  they  know 
must  canse  them  sickness  and  even  death.  They  would  not 
npglect  their  business  ;  they  would  not  do  what  entire  nations 
have  donp  in  certain  respects.  The  future  and  reason  rarely 
make  so  strong  an  impression  as  the  present  and  the  senses. 
That  Italian  knew  this  well,  who,  before  being  put  to  tortnr^ 
proposed  to  have  the  gallows  continually  in  sight  during  the 
torments  in  order  to  resist  them,  and  they  heard  him  say  some- 
times, "  lo  ti  vedo,"  which  he  explained  afterward  when  he  had 
escaped.  Unless  you  firmly  resolve  to  look  upon  the  true  good 
and  the  true  evil  with  the  purpose  of  following  or  shunuing 
them,  you  find  yourself  carried  away,  and  it  happens,  with  re- 
gard to  the  moat  important  needs  of  this  life,  as  it  happens  with 
regiird  to  paradise  and  hell  in  the  case  of  those,  indeed,  who 
believe  in  them  the  most;  — 

CsnUntur  hsec,  laudantur  hisc, 

Dlcuntnr,  autUuntur. 
Scribunlur  hisc,  leguntur  hsc, 

Et  lecta  negliguntur.] 
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Ph,   Every  principle  which  you  suppose  innate  can  only  be 
known  by  each  one  as  just  and  advantageous. 

Th,  [You  always  return  to  this  supposition,  which  I  have 
refuted  so  many  times,  that  every  innate  truth  is  known 
always  and  by  all.] 

§  12.  Ph.  But  a  public  permission  to  violate  the  law  proves 
tliat  this  law  is  not  innate ;  for  example,  the  law  requiring  the 
love  and  preservation  of  children  was  violated  among  the 
ancients  when  they  permitted  their  exposure. 

Th,   [This  violation  supposed,  it  follows  only  that  you  have 
not  well  read  these  characters  of  nature  written  in  our  soul, 
but  sometimes  obscure  enough  by  reason  of  our  excesses,  not 
to  mention  that,  in  order  to  have  a  perfectly  clear  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  duties,  men  must  see  the  demonstration  of 
them— a  condition  that  is  rarely  fulfilled.     If  geometry  were  as 
much  opi)osed  to  our  passions  and  present  interests  as  is  ethics, 
ve  sboidd  contest  it  and  violate  it  but  little  less,  notwith- 
standing all  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  *  and  of  Archimedes,' 
vhich  you  would  call  dreams  and  believe  full  of  paralogisms ; 
and  Joseph  Scaliger,  Hobbes,*  and  others,  who  have  written 
^inst  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  would  not  find  themselves  in 
such  a  small  company  as  at  present.     It  was  only  the  passion 
^or  glory,  which  these  authors  believed  they  found  in  the  quad- 
'^re  of  the  circle  and  other  difficult  problems,  which  could 

Enclid,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Enclid  of  Me^ra,  a  pnpil  of  Socrates, 
lotuider  of  the  Me^rian  school,  the  fiindaineiital  principle  of  whose  philosophy 
^  the  anion  of  the  Eleatic  idea  of  beinfj  with  the  Socratic  idea  of  the  flood. 
^''^^iate  of  neither  his  birth  nor  death  is  known.  Proclns,  the  Neo-Platonist, 
*^M85  A.D.,  says  that  Enclid  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Ejjypt, 
*ho  reijfned  from  323-286  B.C.,  and  that  he  was  yonnger  than  Plato's  jissocintes, 
bnt  older  than  Eratosthenes,  "27<>-2— 196-2  B.C.,"  "the  celebrated  scholar 
'hfiue  chronological  dates  were  adopted  for  the  history  of  philosophy"  (Zeller, 
^^Uinan^  §§  3,  6<i),  and  Archimedes,  287-212  B.C.  Proclns  preserves  Euclid's 
''^ply  to  King  Ptolemy,  who  asked  him  if  there  were  no  easier  way  to  learn 
^metry  than  by  studying  his  elements.  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geom- 
«ry."-TR. 

^Thomas  Hobbes,  1688-1679.  The  statement  of  his  geometrical  principles 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Euclid  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  De.  Corpore,  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of  1656,  entitled 
SUU»*on*  to  the  Profesiort  of  Mathematics y  one  of  Geometry,  the  other  of 
Attronrmy,  in  the  Unwersity  of  Ovfordy  English  Works,  Vol.  7.  pp.  181-366. 
For  an  acconnt  of  the  controversy  in  which  these  appeared,  ef.  George  Groom 
Robertson,  Hobbe«,  pp.  167-178  (Philosophical  Classics).  Edinburgh:  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  1886.  —  Tb. 
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is     innate  and  necessarily  connected  with  these  innate  princi- 
ple^ is  also  at  first  indubitably  evident. 

JPA.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has  yet  undertaken  to  give  us  an 
ex^ixt  catalogue  of  these  principles. 

^7l   But  has  any  one  hitherto  given  us  a  full  and  exact 
csL^^sdogue  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  ? 

S  15.  Ph.   My  Lord  Herbert  *  has  been  pleased  to  point  out 

soroe  of  these  principles,  which  are:  1.  There  is  a  supreme 

Cro<L    2.  He  ought  to  be  served.     3.  Virtue  united  with  piety 

i&     the  best  worship.     4.  Kepentance  for  sin  is  necessary. 

5.    There  are  penalties  and  rewards  after  this  life.     I  agree 

tli3.t  these  are  evident  truths  and  of  such  a  nature  that  when 

irell  explained  a  reasonable  person  can  scarcely  avoid  giving 

tbem  his  consent.     But  our  friends  say  that  they  are  very  far 

from  being  so  many  innate   impressions,  and  if  these  five 

pix>positions  are  common  notions  written  in  our  souls  by  the 

^ger  of  Grod,  there  are  many  others  which  we  ought  also  to 

put  into  this  class. 

2%.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  for  I  take  all  the  necessary  truths 
as  innate,  and  I  connect  with  them  also  the  instincts.  But,  I 
a^ree  with  you,  that  these  five  propositions  are  not  innate  prin- 
ciples ;  for  I  hold  that  they  can  and  ought  to  be  proved. 

S  18.  Ph.   In  the  third  proposition,  that  virtue  is  the  wor- 
ship most  agreeable  to  God,  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
^Ttue.    If  you  understand  it  in  the   sense   most  commonly 
^ven  to  the  term,  I  mean  that  which  passes  as  praiseworthy 
**^cording  to  the  different  opinions  which  prevail  in  different 
^untries,  this  proposition  is  so  far  from  being  evident  that  it 
^  not  even  true.     If  you  call  virtue  ^  the  acts  which  are  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  God,  this  will  be  almost  idem  per  idem, 
^nd  the  proposition  will  teach  us  nothing  of  importance ;  for 
1^  would  mean  only  that  God  is  pleased  with  that  which  is  con- 
formed to  his  will.     It  is  the  same  with  the  notion  of  sin  in 
the  fourth  proposition. 

^Lord  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbary,  1581-1648.  His  De  Veritate,  Paris, 
1^,  has  had  considerable  influence  on  English  philosophical  and  religioas 
tboagfat,  and  is  of  some  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  polemic  of 
Locke's  Essay.— Ta. 

*  For  an  excellent  bnt  brief  statement  and  discussion  of  the  main  theories  of 
▼irtae,  c/.  E.  G.  Robinson:  Principles  and  Practice  of  Morality ,  pp.  140- 
1».— T*. 


...j-.»  .1  iiaint  1^)1  artiiiuT 
^(M\.     And  tliat  ('ann«»t  tail  to  1h'  aL^TfcaMo  to 
sn})r«'in('  and  final  rrasun  ot"  things,  to  wlioiii 
iuicnt,  and  the  acts  of  rational  creatures  less  \ 

§  20.  Ph,    You  are  wont  to  say  that  the  cu5 
tion,  and  the  general  opinions  of  those  with 
verse  may  obscure  these  principles   of   moral 
suppose  innate.     But  if  this  reply  is  a  good  on 
the  proof  which  you  pretend  to  draw  from  un; 
The  reasoning  of  many  men  reduces  to  this  : 
which  men  of  right  reason  admit  are  innate; 
of  our  mind  are  men  of  right  reason ;  consequeii 
pies  are  innate.     A  pleasant  method  of  reasonit 
straight  on  to  infallibility  ! 

Th.  For  myself,  I  make  use  of  universal  com 
principal  proof,  but  as  a  confirmatory  one ;  for 
taken  as  the  natural  liglU  of  reason  bear  theii 
them  as  does  geometry,  for  they  are  wrapped  i 
mediate  principles  which  you  yourselves  admit 
ble.  But  I  grant  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  di 
instincts  and  some  other  natural  habits  from  cus 
it  may  very  often  be  possible  so  to  do.  For  the  r 
to  me  that  people  who  have  cultivated  their  min 
ground  for  attributing  the  use  of  right  reason  1 
rather  than  to  the  barbarians,  since  in  subduing 
IS  easily  as  they  do  animals  they  show  sufficient 

1  Eih,  Nic.  n.  6,  ad  init.    Cf,  Zeller :  Outline*  -'  -•    - 
r>l:andE.Wan«/»«-  ^'" 
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riority.  But  if  they  cannot  always  succeed  in  this,  it  is  be- 
cause just  like  the  animals  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
"tliick  forests,  where  it  is  difficult  to  hunt  them  down  and  the 
gajxie  is  not  worth  the  candle.  It  is  doubtless  an  advantage  to 
lx£Lve  cultivated  the  mind,  and  if  we  may  speak  for  barbarism 
SLS  against  culture,  we  shall  also  have  the  right  to  attack  rea- 
son in  favor  of  the  animals,  and  to  take  seriously  the  witty 
sallies  of  M.  Despreaux,*  in  one  of  his  satires,  where,  in  order 
^bo  contest  with  man  his  prerogative  over  the  animals,  he  asks, 
^w^hether. 

The  bear  is  afraid  of  the  passer-by,  or  the  passer-by  of  the  bear ; 
And  if,  by  decree  of  the  shepherds  of  Libya, 
The  lions  would  vacate  the  parks  of  NumldUi,  etc. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  there  are  some  points  in  which 

'Uie  barbarians  surpass  us,  especially  as  regards  vigor  of  body ; 

^nd  as  regards  the  soul  even  we  may  say  that  in  certain  respects 

t;lieir  practical  morality  is  better  than  ours,  because  they  have  not 

Uie  avarice  of  hoarding  nor  the  ambition  of  ruling.     And  we 

inay  even  add  that  association  with  Christians  has  made  them 

'Worse  in  many  respects.*    They  have  taught  them  drunkenness 

(when  carrying  them  the  water  of  life),  swearing,  blasphemy, 

and  other  vices,  which  were  little  known  to  them.     There  is 

'With,  us  more  of  good  and  of  evil  than  with  them :  a  bad  Euro- 

X>ean  is  worse  than  a  savage  —  he  refines  upon  evil.*     Still, 

nothing  should  prevent  men  from  uniting  the  advantages  which 

nature  gives  to  these  peoples  with  those  which  reason  gives  us. 

^  Nicolas  Boileau-Despreanx,  l€hVy-nil.  The  passage  quoted  is  from  Sat.  8, 
G2-M.  The  text  as  fdven  by  all  the  editions  I  have  been  able  to  consult, 
twelTBy  ranging  from  1716-1873,  reads  thus : 

'*  L'ours  a  peur  du  passant,  ou  le  passant  de  Tours ; 
Et  si,  snr  nn  ^it  des  p&tres  de  Nubie, 
Les  lions  de  Barca  videraient  la  Lybie; "  etc. 

lines  63  and  64  of  the  text,  as  given  by  Leibnitz,  editions  of  Gerhardt  and 
Eidinann,  Jacques  modernizing  the  spelling  and  correcting  the  misplacement 
of  "de  "  and  "des  **  hi  line  63,  read  thus: 

"  Et  si  par  un  ^it  de  pastres  des  Lybie 
Les  Lions  yuideroient  les  pares  de  Numidie,"  etc. 

It  seems  evident  that  Leibnitz  misquoted  the  lines.  —Tb. 

*  Compare  J.  6.  Schurman :   The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism^  pp.  256-260 
u  above.— Tr. 

'The  French  is:  "11  rafinesur  lemal."— Tr. 


>  dilratmno' 
OLjs,  to  have  th« 
r  tiwae  prineiptea  cU 
i  bj  eABcatiBB  aod  eostOHi.     U  they  ouutat 
be  efisttri  wv  oa^l  to  fiid  tha^  in  all  mm,  mod  they  BltonU 
ekariy  appear  in  tbe  mnd  tt  maA  peuticuUr  man.     If  tbej 
can  be  altered  by  iiliiwnM  ijww.  they  oogfat  to  appear  mor^ 
iH«Hiw*iy  utd  vitk  man  hwtce  the  a«arer  tKey  are  to  thei'' 
■Muve.     I  Mean  lo  AiUms  cc  OHfeente  people,  apoa  wliuii>^ 
extraneous  opinions  Ia*c  aakde  leas  unpK^sston.     Let  theu* 
take  wbieh  side  tbey  please,  tbey  vill  eleaily  see,  he  says,  ik»jt- 
it  is  coatxadictial  by  tndubiuUe  facta  ami  by  continual  expe- — 
riewce. 

Th-  I  am  astoniahed  th^it  yoar  clever  friend  has  confoundetl^ 
obscurity  with  ef.icewenJ.  as  some  in  year  party  confound  iwit— " 
^'«9  witli  non-<ippenran/x.  Innate  ideas  and  truths  cannot 
be  effaced,  but  they  are  otiscuied  in  all  men  (as  they  are  nov) 
by  their  inclination  toward  the  neetb  of  the  body,  and  oftener 
still  by  the  occurrence  of  bod  eustoms.  These  eharacteri  sties 
of  the  internal  light  would  always  be  shining  in  the  under- 
gtantUng  and  wonld  give  fervor  to  the  will,  if  the  confused 
perceptions  of  sense  did  not  engross  our  attention.  It  is  the 
etru^le  of  which  Holy  Scripture  no  less  than  ancient  and 
niodern  philosophy  spe.-ikB. 

ph.  Thus,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  darkness  as  thick  and 
in  uncertainty  as  great  as  if  there  were  no  such  light. 

fk.  God  forbid;  we  should  have  neither  science  nor  law, 
nay  not  even  reason. 

6  21  22,  etc.  Ph.  I  hope  that  you  will  at  least  admit  the 
force  of  prejudice,  which  often  causes  that  to  pass  as  natural 
Lhich  has  come  from  the  bad  instruction  to  which  children 
have  been  exi>o3ed,  and  the  bad  customs  which  education  and 
association  have  given  them. 

Th    I  admit  that  the  excellent  author  whom  you  follow  says 
'      V  fine  things  upon  that  subject,  and  which  have  their 


onme  very  tine  tnings  u\h»i  uiai  auujo^v,  ^..-^  ■■■■■^ --— 

vTue  it  th.y  are  taken  a.  they  shcld  be ,  but  I  do  not  behe,e 
tCthev  are  oppo.ed  to  the  doctrine  properly  nndepetood  o 
*t„,e  or  ot  innate  tmtta.  And  I  am  eonlid.nl  that  he  rt!  no 
^.™l  hi.  remarks  too  far;  for  I  am  eqnally  pei.uaded  that 
t^t^y T^SL  p».  fortrnth.  which  are  only  th.  .Sect. 
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of  custom  and  of  credulity,  and  that  there  are  many  such  opin- 
ions, too,  which  certain  philosophers  would  fain  account  for  as 
matters  of  prejudice,  which  are,  however,  grounded  in  right 
reason  and  in  nature.  There  is  as  much  or  more  ground  for  de- 
fending ourselves  from  those  who  through  ambition  oftenest 
make  pretensions  to  innovation,  than  for  challenging  ancient  im- 
pressions. And  after  having  meditated  sufficiently  upon  ancient 
uid  modern  thought,  I  have  found  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  may  bear  a  good  sense.  So  that  I  wish  that 
sensible  men  would  seek  to  satisfy  their  ambition  by  occupy- 
xig  themselves  rather  in  building  and  advancing  than  in  retro- 
grading and  destroying.  And  I  desire  them  to  resemble  the 
Romans  who  constructed  beautiful  public  works,  rather  than 
ihsLt  Vandal  king*  whom  his  mother  charged  to  seek  the  de- 
struction of  these  grand  structures,  since  he  could  not  hope  for 
tlie  glory  of  equalling  them. 

I^h.  The  aun  of  the  clever  class  who  have  contended  against 
innate  truths  has  been  to  prevent  men  from  handing  round 
t^heir  prejudices  and  seeking  to  cover  their  idleness  beneath 
-tins  fair  name. 

Th.   We  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  for,  very  far  from  ap- 
proving that  doubtful  principles  be  received,  I  would,  for  my- 
self, seek  even  the  demonstration  of  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  as 
some  ancients  also  have  done.     And  when  you  ask  the  means 
of  knowing  and  examining  innate  principles,  I  reply,  following 
-what  I  said  above,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  instincts 
"whose  reason  is  unknown,  you  must  try  to  reduce  them  to  first 
principles,  that  is  to  say,  to  axioms  identical  or  immediate  by 
means  of  definitions,  which  are  nothing  else  than  a  distinct 
exposition  of  ideas.    I  do  not  doubt  even  but  that  your  friends, 
'Who  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  innate  truths,  would  ap- 
prove this  method,  which  appears  consonant  with  their  princi- 
pal aun. 

\  Chrocns,  who  with  the  Sueves  and  Alans  is  said  to  have  passed  over  the 
n^ne  near  Mayence,  and  following  the  evil  coansel  of  his  mother,  to  have 
'•^ed  in  the  most  frightful  manner  in  Germany  as  in  Gaul.  The  story  is 
^«Q  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  chap.  62.  Cf.  Bouquet,  Rerum  Qall.  et 
'^^onc.  Scriptorea,  Tom.  2,  p.  46i.  —  T&. 


--- 


11  lur  mxBLj 


■airOL  JLuy  T-ni  -^nrnf.     I  JiBsi- 
f;:*^ix.  'in;iT>  inzxi  iiDaH^'<^&.  sue  sbm- 

Til  vr  yn  ":k.*  h.  -lii*-  rase  iif  nstiep 


t  -t    i^  If  -Lift  iOia  i£. 

i-a*  r:  fn-a.  iiitr  sriilj*- 1  -rztLJi  ht  rvftbaec  st'  LiTe  a  diild  of 
br:T*c  ;.  *jLr»-  hZii  -rTrz.  1  snjti  cd  jeTfsrr.  fcH  lae  vbecber  a  man 
*^v  ..  1.  r-TiL::-.^*^  v.c^..^±lz  : :  roij  jcii  itd  is  liie  same  ( man) 
r^u^z.  ;_%   '.oij  if  r'.i,"  pr^L  mi  Tberiicr,  isr^ieizTCiToliosis  sup- 

T/*.  J  :^vr  ^"u:ei  *^i±::ri.:Iv  il^i  s^'liz  is  iijmral  to  us  is  not 
t:.,ti:,  */,  w  ^5  i-;^ -^  friz:  ilr  orillr ;  and  even  an  idea  may  be 
ku'tteu  y,  \H  »':t:.o::t  oiir  l-rin?  able  to  deoide  at  once  all  ques- 
t;//fii>  w/jj/rh  r::;i:,  'r^  for-ieil  thereafon.  It  is  as  if  some  one  main- 
Uuti'^i  that  a  child  r-annot  have  a  knowle^ii^e  of  the  square  and 
<U  di;i;<ofiaI,  U:r:aii«4^  he  will  hare  diffirultv  in  recognizing  that 
ihi*  dtiiif/,u.i\  in  ificomraensurable  with  the  side  of  the  square. 
J\n  for  iUt,  qwmtion  itself,  it  appears  to  me  demonstratively 
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solved  by  the  doctrine  of  Monads,  which  I  have  elsewhere* 
shovn  in  its  true  light,  and  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this 
matter  in  the  sequel. 

^    C/.  the  Essay,  without  title,  Gerhardt,  4,  427  sq.,  written  at  the  bes^nning 
of  Itltk),  aud  referred  to  as  "  un  {letit  discours  de  Metaphysiqae/'  in  Leibnitz's 
letter,  Feb.  1-11,  1686,  to  the  Landgraf  Ernst  von  Uessen-Rlieinfels,  G.  2, 11. 
Tills  *  Diseours,'  regarded  by  Leibnitz  as  the  beginning  of  his  philosophy,  con- 
tains a  summary,  centring  about  the  idea  of  the  individual  aubatancef  of  all 
bis   previous  philosophical  speculation.    He  gained  this  idea,  and  with  it  a 
leeniingly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  principal  philosophical  problem,  at  the 
mkI  of  1085  or  the  beginning  of  1686.    For  this  idea,  still  in  process  of  devel- 
opment, ])ossessing  the  elements  of  for(.*«  aud  individuality,  but  lacking  those 
of  continuity  and  perceptive  activity  evolved  between  1686  and  161)7,  Leibnitz, 
la  1(%17,  when  the  idea  possessed  all  the  elements  essential  to  its  completeness 
in  his  system,  appropriated  the  term  **  monad.''    This  term  he  borrowed,  not 
from  Giordano  Bruno,  1548-1600,  who  used  it  in  a  similar  though  not  precisely 
the  saine  sense,  but  from  Franvois  Mercure  Van  Helmont,  1618-1699.    So  far 
aa  known,  the  term  **  monad "  is  first  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Fardella, 
8«pt.  3-13,  169(>,  tirst  published  by  Foucher  de  Careil,  Nouv.  lettr.  et  opusc.  de 
Leibniz,  p.  028,  Paris,  1857.    The  doctrine  in  substance  till  1697,  aud  thereafter 
in  name,  Leibnitz  frequently  set  forth  with  increasing  clearness  and  complete- 
ness in  letters  to  his  numerous  corrcs|)ondeuts,  and  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum  " 
and  tlie  "  Journal  des  Savans."    Reference  may  be  made,  among  others,  to  the 
following:  Correspondence  with  Autoiue  Arnauld,  1612-1694,  especially  the 
fetter  dated  Venice,  Mar.  2;J,  KiUO,  G.  2,  134;  Erdmann,  107;  Jacques,  1,  443; 
tnos.,  Appendix,  ;  the  two  systematic  elaliorations  of  his  system  of 

''Mjyear  IttJS,  the  mathematical  in  the  Specimen  dynamicum  pro  adrnirandia 
MtufK  le(jibu*,  etc.,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schri/t.^  6,  234  »q. ;  the  meta- 
physical in  the  Si/»teme  nouveuu  de  la  nature^  etc.,  G.  4,  477 ;  E.  124;  trans., 
Appj'udix,  ;  De  iptta  natimt,  etc.,  1(J98,  espec.  §§  11, 12.  G.  4,  604 ;  E.  IM ; 

J- 1.455  (in  French) ;  trans..  Appendix,  ;  R€«j>onfe  {Re])lique,  Erdmann) 

flMx  refiexions  continues  dans  la  seromle  edition  da  Dictionnaire  Critique  de 
J  %/e.  eU!.,  1702,  G.  4,  554;  E.  18.'$;  trans..  Appendix,  ;  Letters  to 

•"»'••  Christ.  Warner  De  vi  actira  corjmris,  June  4,  1710,  G.  7,  528;  E.  465; 
^'^iw,  Dunran,  PhUos.   Wks.  of  Leibnitz,  190;    to  Bierling.  Aug.  12,  1711, 
^- «,  500;  E.  677;  Principes  de  la  nature,  etc.,  c.  1714,  G.  6,  5<W;   E.  714; 
Jfa»s.,  Duncan,  200;  La  3fonadolof/ip,  1714,  G.  6,  007;  E.  705;  trans.,  Duncan, 
-'^F.H.  Hetlge,  "Jour.  Spec.  Philos.."  Vol.  1,  p.  129;  Letters  to  Des  Bossos, 
^•-,285  57.,  passim,  which  present  most  penetrating:  discussions  of  Ix'ihiiitz's 
^^taphysic  and  form  the  most  ample  commentary  on  the  .Afoundohf/ir ;  to  De 
•older,  1(J4.V1709,  G.  2,  139  sq.,  passim,  proving  tlje  intimate  j'onnertion  of 
*<iltnitz*8  dynamic  and  metaphysic;  to  Bourj,nict,  Dec.  1714,  G.  3,  575;  E.  720; 
^  Remond  (de  Montmort,  E.  724),  Fe]».  11,  1715,  §§  3,  4,  G.  3,  6.35;  to  Dangi- 
^^ort,  Sept.  1716,  Dutens,  Leibnit.  of^era  omnia,  3,  49(»;  E.  745.    Of  the  pieces 
^'ited  the  most  important  are :  The  Letter  to  Arnauld,  Mar.  23, 1(»1K),  the  Si/steme 
"ourenu,  the  De  ipsa  natvra,  the  Prinnpes  de  la  nature,  and  the  Monado- 
%»>.    As  Leibnitz  was  occupied,  more  or  less  as  circumstances  permitted, 
^th  the  composition  and  revision  of  his '  New  Essays,'  from  1700,  when  Coste's 
^nslation  of  Lotrke's  'Essay'  appeared,  to  170(»  and  i>erhaps  later  {vid.  ante, 
p.  ft  and  note),  possibly  even  as  late  as  1714  or  1716,  the  relative  date  of  com- 
position of  the  several  pieces  here  cited  to  that  of  the  '  New  Essays '  can  easily 
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iiMon  IS  postnior  tu  that  of  whole  a 

>^  7.   l*h.    [What  say  you  ol"  the  truth  t 
\voishi])iH'<l ;  is  it  iiiuate  ?] 

Th.  1  l)elieve  that  the  duty  of  worshippin 
on  occasion  you  ought  to  show  that  you 
every  other  object,  and  that  this  is  a  necess. 
the  idea  of  him  and  of  his  existence ;  whicl 
that  this  truth  is  innate. 

§  8.  Ph.   But  the  atheists  seem  to  prove 
that  the  idea  of  Grod  is  not  innate.     And 
of  those  whom  the  ancients  have  mentions 
nations  been  discovered,  who  have  no  idea  o 
terms  which  denote  God  and  the  soul,  as  at  th» 
in  Brazil,  in  the  Caribbee  Islands,  in  Paragua 

Th,    [The   late  Mr.  Fabricius,*  a  celebrate 
Heidelberg,  has  made  an  apology  for  the  hun 

be  approximated.  On  the  whole  subject,  r/.  L.  Stein,  Leibni 
pp.  111-219,  Berlin:  O.  Reinier,  1890,  who  traces  the  hist* 
monad-doctrine  from  1680  till  all  the  elements  of  the  com] 
present  in  1697 ;  E.  Dillmann,  E.  neue  Darstg.  d.  Leibni 
Ortmd  d.  Quellen,  Leipzig:  O.  R.  Reisland,  1891,  whose  n 
orate  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  with  references  to  o 
the  sources.  —  Tr. 

1  The  French  text  is :  "  puisque  vous  soutiendr^s  appar 
id^s  inn^  respectives,  et  que  celles  des  uombres  et  de 
aussi."  — Tr. 

5»  John  Lewis  Fabricius,  1632-1697.    Professor,  first  of  ( 
ophy  and  Theology,  at  Heidelberg.    In  1664  he  received  tl 
eccl^iastique  de  Pelecteur  palatin.'*    Some  veam  o/»— 
burning,  he  saved  th«  ai^^'- 
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to  clear  it  of  the  imputation  of  atheism.     He  was  an  author  of 
great  accuracy,  and  decidedly  above  much  prejudice ;  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  enter  into  this  discussion  of  facts.     I  grant 
that  entire  peoples  have  never  thought  of  the  supreme  sub- 
stance, nor  of  the  nature  of  the  soul.     And  I  remember,  that 
W'hen  you  wished  at  my  request,  countenanced  by  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Witsen,  to  obtain  for  me  in  Holland  a  translation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  into  the  language  of  Barantola,  you  were 
stopped   at   this   point:  hallowed  be  thy  name,   because  you 
could   not   make  the    Barantoli   understand    what    hallowed 
naeant.     I  remember  also  that  in  the  creed  made  for  the  Hot- 
tentots you  were  obliged  to  express  Holy  Spirit  by  words  of 
tbe  country  which   signify  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  wind.* 
I^his  was  not  unreasonable,  for  our  Greek  and  Latin  words 
■^^x'fia,  anima,  spiritus,  mean  ordinarily  only  the  air  or  wind 
We  breathe,  as  one  of  the  most  subtile  things  which  we  know 
through  the  senses;  and  we  begin  through  the  senses  to  lead 
^en  little  by  little  to  what  is  beyond  the  senses.    All  this  diffi- 
<^ulty,  however,  which  you  find  in  attaining  abstract  knowledge 
effects  nothing  against  innate  knowledge.     There  are  peoples 
who  have  no  word  corresponding  to  the  word  being;  does  any 
^^e  doubt  their  knowledge  of  what  being  is,  although  they 
**^l(lom  think  of  it  in  the  abstract  ?     Besides  I  find  what  I 
^^.ve  read  in  our  excellent  author  on  the  idea  of  God  (Essay  on 
^tiderstanding,  Book  I.,  chap.  3,'  §  9)  so  beautiful  and  so  to 
^y  liking  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.'     Here  it  is  : 
**Men  can  scarcely  avoid  having  some  kind  of  idea  of  things 
*  which  those  with  whom  they  converse  often  have  occasion 
^  Sf>eak  under  certain  names,  and  if  the  thing  is  one  which 
^iries  with  it  the  idea  of  excellence,  of  grandeur,  or  of  some 
Extraordinary  quality  which  interests  in  some  point  and  which 
^^Opresses  itself  upon  the  mind  under  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
^^d  irresistible  power  which  none  can  help  fearing  "  (T  add : 
^d  under  the  idea  of  a  superlatively  great  goodness  which 
^One  can  help  loving),  "such  an  idea  ought,  according  to  all 

1  C/.  B<K)k  UL,  chap.  1.  §  5,  Th.  (2).  — Tr. 

*  Chap.  4,  in  Locke's  treatise,  Bohn's  ed.  —  Tr. 

•The  French  translation  of  Ixwke's  orij^inal,  is,  in  my  judgment,  clearer  in 
form  of  statement  and  style  than  Locke  himself.  Hence  I  have  retranslated  the 
French  into  English.  If  any  reader  prefers  Locke's  orijdnal,  ho  can  easily  find 
It  in  the  PhUa*,  Work*,  Bohn's  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  188.  — Tk. 
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api  to  make  the  strongest  impression  and  to  sprcail 

fartl  e  tl  any  other,  especially  if  it  is  tm  idea  which  acconll 
w  th  the  uplest  insight  of  reason,  and  which  flows  naturtiS% 
from  e  [  art  of  knowledge.     Nnw  such  is  the  idea  of  Uod, 

for  the  i  II  ant  marks  of  estraordinaiy  wisdom  and  poWBl 
ai  pe  r  o  ;  1  iily  a  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  ereij 
rat    n  1  ture  who  will  rcfli?ct  thereupon  cannot  fail  to  dift 

c  tl  hor  of  ail  these  marvels ;  and  the  impression  th^ 

tl      1  }  of  such  a  Being  must  naturaJly  make  u|K>n  th( 

1     1    II   1  ose  who  have  once  heard  him  spoken  of  is  so  great 

1  th  t  thoughts  of  BO  great  weight  and  so  adapted 

to  sp  ul  tl  maelves  in  the  world,  that  it  appesra  to  me  whoUj 
stran(,c  tl  t  an  entire  nation  of  men  oaa  be  found  upon  tlu 
ea  th  BO  t  [  d  as  to  have  no  idea  of  God.  This,  I  say,  seenu 
to  me  as  biupnsingas  to  think  of  men  .who  should  have  at 
idea  of  nawbera  or  of  fire." 

T  woulrl  I  might  always  be  allowed  to  copy  word  for  wurd  f 
nunibiT  of  other  excellent  passages  of  our  author,  which  we  an 
ubligud  to  ]iass  b^.  I  will  only  say  here,  that  this  aTithor,  li 
8]jf;ikiiig  of  the  simpJfxt  lUjIitx  af  ivason,  which  asree  with  the 
idea  of  Gud,  and  ol  that  whiuh  naturally  proceeds  from  it,  ap 
pears  to  differ  but  little  from  my  view  of  innate  truths ;  and 
concerning  this,  that  it  appears  to  him  as  strange  that  thert 
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Pk  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  opposite  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight 
lines  are  equal.  And  there  has  never  been  a  rational  creature 
vho  applied  himself  sincerely  to  the  examination  of  the  truth 
of  these  two  propositions  who  has  failed  to  give  them  his  con- 
sent Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  many 
men  who,  having  never  turned  their  thoughts  in  this  direction, 
are  ignorant  equally  of  these  two  truths. 

Th,  [I  admit  it ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
innate  —  that  is  to  say,  does  not  prevent  you  from  being  able 
to  find  them  in  yourself.] 

§  18.  Ph,  It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  have  an  innate 
idea  of  substance;  but  it  turns  out  that  we  do  not  have  it, 
ftitlier  innate  or  acquired,  since  we  have  it  neither  through 
sensation  nor  reflection. 

7VL  [I  am  of  opinion  that  reflection  suffices  to  discover 
tHe  idea  of  substance  within  ourselves,  who  are  substances. 
A.r&d  this  notion  is  one  of  the  most  important.  But  we  shall 
*I>«ak  of  it,  perhaps  more  fully,  in  the  sequel  of  our  con- 
ference.] 

§  20.^  Ph,  If  there  are  innate  ideas  in  the  mind  without  the 
'"kind's  being  actually  aware  of  their  presence,  they  must  at 
least  be  in  the  memory,  whence  they  must  be  drawn  by  means 
^^   reminiscence  —  that  is  to  say,  be  known,  when  memory  re- 
®^lls  them,  as  so  many  perceptions  which  have  been  in  the 
^ind  before,  unless  reminiscence  can  subsist  without  reminis- 
cence.    For  this  conviction,  where  it  is  an  inwardly  certain 
^ne,  that  a  given   idea  has  previously  been  in  our  mind,  is 
P^perly  what  distinguishes   reminiscence   from   every  other 
"^ind  of  thinking. 

Th.  [In  order  that  knowledge,  ideas,  or  truths  be  in  our 
^ind,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  have  ever  actually  thought  of 
^W ;  they  are  only  natural  habitudes ;  i.e,  dispositions  and 
aptitudes,  active  and  passive,  and  more  than  a  tabula  rasa, 
^  is  true,  however,  that  the  Platonists  believed  that  we  have 
already  actually  thought  of  that  which  we  recognize  in  our- 
selves; and  to  refute  them  it  is  insufficient  to  say  that  we  do 
not  at  all  remember  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  an  infinite  number 

» Gerhardt*8  reading.  So  also  Locke,  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  1,  p.  197,  Bohn's 
ed.— Tr. 
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of  thoughts  rucur  to  US  which  we  havn  forgotten  that  we 
hiui.  It  has  happened  that  a  man  believed  he  had  composed  a 
new  verse,  which  it  turned  out  he  read  word  fur  word  a  long 
time  previous  lu  some  ancient  yoet.  And  oibtn  we  have  an 
extraordinary  facility  of  conceiving  certain  things,  because  we 
formerly  conceived  them,  without  remembering  thorn.  It  is 
possible  that  a  child,  having  become  blind,  forgets  ever  having 
seen  light  and  colors,  as  happened  at  the  i^e  of  two  and  a  half 
years  from  small-pox  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ulrin  Schoun- 
berg,  a  native  of  Weide,  in  the  Upper  Palatiimte,  who  died  at 
Koiiigsberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1C49,  where  be  taught  philosophj 
and  mathematics  to  the  admiration  of  every  one.  It  may  be 
that  such  a  niiin  has  remaining  otiects  of  former  impressions 
without  remembering  them,  I  believe  that  dreams  often  thna 
revive  in  us  former  thoughts.  Julius  Sualiger,'  having  cele- 
brated in  verse  the  illustrious  men  of  Verona,  a  tfertftin  self- 
styled  Brugtiulus,  a  Bdvarian  by  birth,  but  afterward  estab- 
lished at  Verona,  appeared  to  bim  in  a  dream  and  tiou>i>l(UDed 
that  tie  bad  been  forgotten.  Julias  Scaliget,  not  tsmembering 
to  have  heard  him  <ipnken  of  before,  did  not  allow  liimseU  to 
make  elegiac  versis  in  his  honor  in  consequence  of  tliis  dream. 
At  length,  the  son,  Joseph  Scaliger,"  travelling  in  Italy,  learned 
more  partieularly  that  there  bad  been  formerly  at  Verona  a 
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conversations  of  Joseph  Scaligcr.  It  is  very  likely  that  Julius 
Scaliger  had  known  something  of  Brug^ol  which  he  no  longer 
remembered,  and  that  the  dream  was  partly  the  revival  of  a 
former  idea,  although  he  may  not  have  had  that  reminiscence, 
properly  so  called,  which  makes  us  know  that  we  have  already 
had  this  same  idea ;  at  least,  I  see  no  necessity  which  obliges 
U3  to  assert  that  there  remains  no  trace  of  a  perception  when 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  remind  us  that  we  have  had  it.] 

i  24.  PL  [I  must  admit  that  your  reply  is  natural  enough 
to  the  difficulties  which  we  have  framed  against  innate  truths. 
Perhaps,  also,  our  authors  do  not  contest  them  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  maintain  them.  Thus  I  return  only  to  say  to  you,  sir] 
that  we  have  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  view  of  innate 
truths  serves  as  a  pretext  for  laziness,  for  exempting  ourselves 
from  the  trouble  of  research,  and  gives  opportunity  to  masters 
^d  teachers  to  lay  down  as  a  principle  of  principles  that 
principles  must  not  be  questioned. 

Tk  [I  have  already  said  that  if  it  is  the  aim  of  your  friends 
to  advise  the  search  for  the  proofs  of  the  truths  which 
they  can  receive,  without  distinguishing  whether  or  not  they 
*re  innate,  we  are  entirely  agreed ;  and  the  view  of  innate 
truths,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  take  them,  should  deter  no  one 
f^m  such  search,  for,  besides  being  well  to  seek  the  reason  of 
^  instincts,  it  is  one  of  my  great  maxims  that  it  is  good  to 
^k  demonstrations  of  the  axioms  also,  and  I  remember  that 
*t  Paris,  when  the  late  Mr.  lioberval,*  already  an  old  man,  was 

*^R  to  their  date  of  composition.  The  first  was  written  in  I  At  in  by  Fran(,»oi8 
J^ftunieo,  a  friend  of  8cali|;cr,  who  took  notes  of  his  conversations  with 
^'^lljjer,  esp<HMally  of  all  criticisms  or  anecrdotes  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
Jjterwards  wrote  them  ont.  An  advocate,  Francois  de  Sigo^ne,  iMMight  the 
«S.loDK  after  the  anthor's  death,  and  published  it  at  Saumor  in  16r»<>.  The 
*^nd  Mas  written  in  Fren<;h  and  Latin  by  two  youths  named  Vassan,  who, 
'hen  Btmlentsat  I^eyden,  habitually  <!onverse<l  after  supper  with  Scaliger,  then 
Pw)fe9«»r  of  Belles  Lettres  there,  and  on  their  return  to  their  rooms  wrote  out 
«libey  tH>uhl  remember  of  his  conversation.  Their  MS.  was  finally  publishe<l 
WLa  Haye,  ICii*,  by  Isaac  Vossius.  The  edition  of  the  SraWjerana,  accounted 
the  best,  is  that  of  1740,  12mo.  The  story  is  told  at  length,  and  the  Elegy  of 
tbe  elder  Scaliger  cite<l,  in  the  Cologne  ed.  of  the  Scaliffcrana,  1(>95,  pp.  Gi>- 

^Gilles  Personne  de  Roberval,  a  Fren<*h  geometer,  born  1002,  at  Roberval,  a 
«naU  vmage  of  Bi^auvais, died  1675  at  Paris.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ml  ibe  Royal  College  of  France  for  many  years.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
t«mT<>  of  this  chair  was  that  its  holder  sliould  pro|x»sc  matheniatioal  questions 
iw  solution,  and  resign  in  favor  of  any  one  solving  them  better  than  himself. 
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■•■■Mine  he  wislietl  to  demonstrate  those  of  Euclid 
iiiple  of  Apollonius '  and  Proclus,'  I  illustrated  the 
is  invosti^'ation.  As  for  the  principle  of  those 
it  i^  wholly  unnecessary  to  argue  against  the  one 
rinciples,  it  has  no  authority  whatever  in  regard  to 
li's  which  can  admit  neither  doubt  nor  proof.  It 
II  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  disturbance,  regula- 
'  lu.'ulc  regarding  public  disputations  and  some 
s,  in  virtue  of  which  the  discussion  of  certain 
nit.lis  may  be  prohibited.  Hut  this  is  rather  a 
iiliiio  than  of  philosophy.] 

Ill'  i-li;Lir  till  Ills  denlh.  Ho  la  best  known  tor  bis  orixinal 
oti-iniL-liiin  of  tHii^i'Dts.  — Tb. 

il  l'iT>,Ti,  biirii  prulialily  Bbnut  'J50  B.C.,  died  In  the  rei)cn  of 
il'-r.  'J'J^-JUii  B.('.  Next  to  Atehinieileti,  he  van  the  most  noted 
niiii'lunt.  Ills  fmufl  has  been  traimmlltnl  tii  moderD  timef 
■Mina  UD  llie  Conic  Sect hms,  tbe  licBt  edition  nl  which,  and  the 
iiiiii!  thF  Orcck  text  that  hns  yet  ngipeiired,  is  :  ApoUoaii 
m  li},rioeto,cte.,BA.lla\\ey:  Oxfont,  1710,  folio.  He  WMtbe 
I  :i11  tliruuoi  thuctmicacctloiu  csiti  hecutlrom  tlie  wtme  cone 
l'<<^iticln  of  thn  interaectlnc  piMne.  —  Tb, 
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Book  II.  —  Ideas 

CHAPTER  I 

▼HIGH  TREATS   OF   IDEAS    IN  GENEBAL,  AKD  EXAMINES  BY  THE 
WAT   WHETHEB  THE   MIND    OF   MAN   ALWAYS    THINKS 

!  1.  Ph.  HaviDg  examined  the  question  of  innate  ideas,  let 
08  consider  their  nature  and  their  differences.  Is  it  not  true 
tiiat  the  idea  is  the  object  of  thought  ? 

Tk  [I  admit  it,  provided  you  add  that  it  is  an  immediate 
uitemal  object,  and  that  this  object  is  an  expression  of  the  na- 
^re  or  the  qualities  of  things.  If  the  idea  were  the  form  of 
thought,  it  would  spring  up  and  cease  with  the  actual  thought 
^  which  it  corresponds ;  but  being  the  object  it  may  exist  pre- 
^ous  to  and  after  the  thoughts.  External  sensible  objects  are 
^^^y  mediate  because  they  cannot  act  immediately  upon  the 
^ouL^  God  alone  is  the  exterruU  immediate  object.  We  might 
^y  that  the  soul  itself  is  its  own  immediate  internal  object ; 
out  it  is  this  in  so  far  as  it  contains  ideas,  or  what  corresponds 
^  things.  For  the  soul  is  a  little  world,*  in  which  distinct 
ideas  are  a  representation  of  God,  and  in  which  confused  ideas 
^re  a  representation  of  the  universe.] 

§  2.  Ph,  We  who  suppose  that  at  the  beginning  the  soul  is  a 
^»tla  rasa,  void  of  all  characters  and  without  an  idea,  ask  how 
It  comes  to  receive  ideas,  and  by  what  means  it  acquires  this 

^  C/.  Book  IV.,  chaps.  9  and  11.  The  opposition  here  set  np  between  mediate 
^  immediate  knowledge  corresponds  to  Kant's  a  posteriori  and  a  j>riori 
"«>vledge.— Tr. 

*Microco«m. — Tb. 
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iFdiiriiiiis  i|iui]ility  of  tbem?  To  that  question  the  reply  ia  a 
>iii  is  :  Jmiijii  I'xpciifrioe. 

TI'.  L'l'lii-^  liihnlu  rasa,  o£  which  so  much  ia  said,  is  in  my 
iiH<jii  only  :i  iii'tiun  wliidi  niitui-e  docs  not  admit,  and  which 
liii.-i'il  inily  u|j"U  the  imperfect  uotions  of  philosophers,  like 

!■  v:ii'i[i iitoKis,  ami   rest,    absolute  or   relative,    of    two 

Its  ni'  ;i  whuh',  or  Hko  the  primary  matter'  which  is  con- 
tvi-.l  ;is  williiiut  form.  Uniform  tilings  and  those  which  con- 
.}i  nil  varii'ly  iiic  ncvLT  anything  hut  abstractions,  like  time, 
iii'f,  ;uiil  till'  iitluT  entities  of  pure  mathematics.  There  is  no 
ilv  wliiitrvi'i'  whose  parts  are  at  rest,  and  tliere  is  no  Gub- 
iiirt'  «li:ih'\tr  that  has  nothing  by  which  to  distinguish  it 
111!  fVi'iv  cJiluT.  Human  souls  differ,  not  only  from  other 
Ills,  Imt  also  among  themselves,  although  the  difference  is 
I  (Lt.  :ill  (if  thi'  kind  called  specific.  And,  according  to  the 
niifs  uiiiilL  I  believe  we  have,  every  substantial  thing,  be  it 
111  ur  Ipnily,  lius  its  own  characteristic  relation  to  every  other; 
il  till'  lULi;  must  always  differ  from  the  other  by  itUrinstc 
iii-'liitlniia.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  those  who  sjieah 
fii'c[Ui'utly  (if  this  (iibnla  r/ixft  after  having  taken  away  the 
MS  PMiLniit  s;iy  wh;it  rrmiuus,  like  the  scholastic  pliiloso- 
ns,  who  \>-Ay>-  tintliiiii:  iu  llii'ir  [.cimary  niatt.-r,'  Vou 
ly  ]>it]i;i|is   iv|ily  that  this   tnhxhi   niso  of  the   philosophers 
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soul,  represent  it  as  at  bottom  corporeal.  You  oppose  to  me  this 
^xioin  received  by  the  philosophers,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
*oul  tchicJi  does  not  come  from  the  senses.     But  you  must  except 
the  soul  itself  and  its  affections.     Nihil  est  in  intellectu,  quod 
tow  fuerii  in  sensu,  excipe :  nisi  ijjse  intellectus.     Now  the  soul 
comprises  being,  substance,  unity,  identity,  cause,  perception, 
^iisoii,  and  many  other  notions  which  the  senses  cannot  give. 
riiis  view  sufficiently  agrees  with  your  author  of  the  Essay,  who 
«eeks  the  source  of  a  good  part  of  ideas  in  the  spirit's  reflec- 
tion upon  its  own  nature. 

J%.  [I  hope,  then,  that  you  will  agree  with  this  skilful 
a^iathor  that  all  ideas  come  through  sensation  or  through  re- 
fl-^ction,  that  is  to  say,  from  observations  which  we  make  either 
ttp>on  objects  exterior  and  sensible  or  upon  the  inner  workings 
o^   our  soul. 

Tk  [In  order  to  avoid  a  discussion  upon  what  has  delayed 
^s  too  long,  I  declare  to  you  in  advance,  sir,  that  when  you 
*^y  that  ideas  come  to  us  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes, 
I  xinderstand  the  statement  to  mean  their  actual  perception, 
^<^x  I  think  I  have  shown  that  they  are  in  us  before  they  are 
P^xceived  so  far  as  they  have  any  distinct  character. 

59./%.    [In  the  next  place  let  us  inquire  when  we  must 

^51.3^  that  the  soul  begins  to  perceive  and  actually  to  think  of 

^^eas.    I  well  know  that  there  is  an  opinion  which  states  that 

^Ixc  soul  always  thinks,  and  that  actual  thouglit  is  as  in8ei)arable 

^^'om  the  soul  as  actual  extension  is  from  the  body.     §  10.  But 

■*-  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 

^Ivays  to  think  than  for  the  body  always  to  be  in  motion,  per- 

^^ption  of  ideas  being  to  the  soul  what  movement  is  to  the 

'^^h.     That  appears  to  me  very  reasonable  at  least,  and  I 

"^ould  gladly  know  your  view,  sir,  thereupon. 

Th.  You  have  stated  it,  sir.     Action  is  no  more  connected 

^th.  the  soul  than  with  the  body,  a  state  without  thought  in 

the  soul  and  an  absolute  repose  in  the  body  appearing  to  me 

e(^ually  contrary  to  nature,  and  without  example  in  the  world. 

A>  substance  once  in  action,  will  be  so  always,  for  all  the  im- 

ptessions  remain  and  are  merely  mingled  with  otlier  new  ones. 

jinking  a  body,  we  arouse   therein  or  determine  rather  an 

infixnte  number  of  vortices  as  in  a  liquid,  for  at  bottom  every 

aolid  \iZA  a  degree  of  liquidity  and  every  liquid  a  degree  of 


.  K,     H\JIj 


Lo  such  a  bciiiLT  as  is  the  soul  of  i 


Th.   [It  is  certain  tliat  we  slumber  and 
is  cxeiai)t  from  both.     But  it  does  not  foil 
perception  while  asleep.     Rather  just  the  i 
be  the  case,  if  we  consider  it  carefully.] 

Ph,  There  is  something  in  us  which  has  t 
[but  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  it  is  al^ 

Th,  [Real  powers  are  never  simple  possib 
always  tendency  and  action. 

Ph,  But  this  proposition  —  the  soul  alwa^ 
self-evident. 

Th.  I  do  not  say  it  is.  A  little  attention 
necessary  to  discover  it ;  the  common  people  j 
as  they  do  the  pressure  of  the  air  or  the  roundi 

Ph.  I  doubt  if  I  thought  last  night ;  this  is  i 
it  must  be  decided  by  sensible  experiences. 

Th.  [It  is  decided  as  it  is  proved,  that  there ! 
bodies  and  invisible  movements,  although  cert 
them  as  absurd.  There  are  also  numberless  ] 
noticed  which  are  not  sufficiently  distinguishe 
or  remembered,  but  they  become  known  throu 
quences.] 

Ph.  There  was  a  certain  author  who  raised  t 
we  maintain  that  the  soul  ceases  to  exist,  be 
sensible  of  its  existence  during  our  sleep.  Bi 
can  arise  only  from  a  strange  prepossession,  f 
that  there  is  no  soul  in  man  because  we  are  r 
existence  during  our  sleep,  but  only  that  m 
without  being  aware  of  ^♦^ 
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same  reason  that  there  is  no  soul  during  the  time  in  which  it 
is  not  perceived.  And  to  refute  this  objection  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  in  particular  the  thought  that  it  is  essential  to  it 
that  it  be  perceived.] 

§  11.  PA.   It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  thing  can  think 
and  not  be  conscious  that  it  thinks. 

Th.  There  is,  doubtless,  the  knot  of  the  affair  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  embarrassed  able  men.   But  here  are  the  means 
of  extricating  ourselves  therefrom.    We  must  consider  that  we 
think  of  many  things  at  a  time,  but  we  attend  only  to  the 
thoughts  which  are  most  distinct,  and  the  process  cannot  go 
on  otherwise,  for  if  we  should  attend  to  all,  we  would  have  to 
think  attentively  of  an  infinite  number  of  things  at  the  same 
time,  all  of  which  we  feel  and  which  make  an  impression  upon 
our  senses.     I  say  even  more :  there  remains  something  of  all 
our  past  thoughts,  and  none  can  ever  be  wholly  effaced.     Now 
when  we  sleep  without  dreaming  and  when  we  are  stunned  by 
some  blow,  fall,  symptom,  or  other  accident,  an  infinite  number 
of  minute  confused  sensations  take  form  within  us,  and  death 
itself  can  produce  no  other  effect  upon  the  souls  of  animals, 
▼ho  ought,  doubtless,  sooner  or  later,  to  acquire  distinct  per- 
ceptions, for  all  goes  on  in  an  orderly  way  in  nature.    I  admit, 
however,  that  in  this  state  of  confusion,  the  soul  would  be  with- 
out pleasure  and  without  pain,  for  these  are  noticeable  percep- 
tions. 

§  12.  Ph.  Is  it  not  true  that  those  with  whom  we  have  at 
present  to  do,  [i.e.  the  Cartesians,  who  believe  that  the  soul 
always  thinks,]  grant  life  to  all  animals,  differing  from  man, 
Without  giving  them  a  soul  which  knows  and  thinks  ;  and  that 
these  same  (Cartesians)  find  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  soul 
<^n  think  independently  of  a  body  ? 

^t.  [For  myself,  I  am  of  another  opinion,  for  although  I 
^e  with  the  Cartesians  in  their  affirmation  that  the  soul 
thinks  always,  I  am  not  agreed  with  them  in  the  two  other 
points.  I  believe  that  the  beasts  have  imperishable  souls  and 
that  h\unan  and  all  other  souls  are  never  without  some  lx)dy. 
I  hold  also  that  God  alone,  as  being  an  actus  purusj  is  wholly 
exempt  therefrom.] 
Ph.  \i  you  had  been  of  the  opinion  of  the  Cartesians,  I  should 

have  inierred  therefrom,  that  the  bodies  of  Castor  or  Pollux 


lu  Lzisxrrrs  ckitiqcx  of  locke  [bk. 

co'vili  I*?  >:z:Trl~r$  'rizh.  s-m-rrisirs  without  a  soul,  thougfl 
WIl^  j.l.v.tV5  jtli-r.  iz.1  ilr  5i:ul  Li  v  in  if  the  ability  also  to  b* 
so:i:t:t:::iT5  :-  -r  bc^ij  ir:-!  s<:-::iLe::sies  elsewhere,  we  mighS 
sui>:»:<^  :L-i.:  L -;^:..r  ini  Fc'.l'.ix  hid  only  a  single  soul,  whicli 
was  iicti.T  il>.  ru jirrly  iu  tLe  b^:-iy  of  these  two  men  sleeping 
aal  a'AMir  1/  :-:::5;  :L.i5  it  would  be  two  persons  as  distinct 
as  C.isror  .i::'.!  P^'.l-jjc  ecu". A  be. 

Th.  I.  :::  ii.y  turn,  will  make  vou  another  supposition, 
wLicli  a:-i>:;-fcrs.  :::  -r^e  re-dL  Is  i:  not  true  that  we  must  always 
aiiuiii  tL^r  a::«:  r  son:e  iiiterval  or  some  grreat  change,  one  may 
full  into  a  s:.i:e  of  c^  neral  forgenulness  ?  Sleidan  *  (they  say), 
Ix'fv-re  his  death,  forcot  all  he  knew ;  and  there  are  many 
other  examples  oi  this  sad  event-  Suppose  that  such  a  man 
Ix-oame  voun::  aciin  and  learned  all  anew,  will  he  be  another 
man  on  that  aooount  ?  It  is  not  then  memory  which,  properly 
speakiiiiT,  makes  the  same  man.  Nevertheless,  the  fiction  of  a 
soul  which  animates  different  boilies  in  turn,  without  concem- 
ing  it^elI  in  one  of  these  bodies  with  that  which  happens  to  it 
in  the  other,  is  one  of  those  fictions  contrarv  to  the  nature  of 
thiuirs  which  arise  from  the  imperfect  notions  of  philosophers, 
as  space  without  body  and  body  without  motion,  and  which  dis- 
appi^'ar  when  one  penetrates  a  little  deeper ;  for  you  must  know 

1  Ji>hn  Slei.lan.  ori^ual  name  Philipsohn.  c.  I,'i06-155«i,  the  annalist  of  the 
R<> format  i«>n.  Ho  was  s«n-wtary  f«»r  live  years  fi\»m  lo^V*  to  Canliual  du  Bellay, 
minisi»-r  of  Fnuiois  I.  of  Franre.  He  was  wont  to  eopy  all  doi'umeuta  bearing 
uiMMi  I  lie  Reformat  iiui  to  whieh  he  had  ain-e^v**.  and  up«m  the  sujipestion  ol 
Bui'tT  to  Philip  of  Hffvse.  after  s«»me  delay  was  appointeil.  with  the  consent 
of  the  hruils  of  the  S«hmalk:iMie  I>*airue.  historian  of  the  Reformation,  with  a 
salary  an<l  aooss  to  all  mvess;»rv  d«.H'umi*iits.  He  finished  the  lirst  volnme  ol 
his  un-at  work  in  l.'i4.'.  His  work  was  tht-n  iiittrnipt oil  by  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion in  a  Fr.nrh  tinhassy  to  IbMiry  VIII.  of  England.  While  there  he  improveti 
evrry  opiM»rtunity  t«>  rolb-ot  niati-riaK  for  his  history.  In  l.Vil  be  was  a  mem 
ber  of  thf  C'oiinril  of  Tnnt  for  Stra.-;>;hurL:.  Ou  his  n'tnni  he  was  made  Pro 
fessor  (»f  I-aw  at  Slra•^•^hu^l:.  a  in»sition  whieh  onaMed  him  to  devote  his  whob 
att»'iiti«»n  to  his^r«'at  work.  It  wa>  tinished  for  the  pro<s  in  l."54.  an«l  publisher 
at  Strassbur::  in  I.Vm.  It  is  fntitle«l :  ('nwrm  utnriorum  ih-  .statu  nlii/i»mis  e 
rfifnihlirir  (_'nn>l»>  (Jinnf»>,  f';rs<ir>,  h'bri  XXVI.  The  ed.  of  155.')  eontaimv 
only  25  hooks:  that  <»f  155'»  the  l^'ith  and  an  ajM.lou'y  of  Sleiilan,  written  bi 
hinisclf.  The  Im-sI  o.lition  is  that  (d  Frandort.  17.S5-S4;.  :\  vols..  Svo.  The  wt»rl 
is  "IIk"  most  valuabh"  contcnip'jrary  hi.Ntory  of  the  timrsof  the  refi>rmation 
and  ciintains  tht?  Iar;i«'st  <-olU?c-tion  of  iinjMMtant  do<'uin»'nts."  It  is  esi>eeialb 
noteworthy  for  its  arcnrary.  imjjartiality,  ani  purity  of  style.  There  are  tw« 
Kn^lish  transhitions,  by  John  Daws,  15«J(),  and  (J.  IWdnnn,  bJSli.  There  ar 
also  translations  in  othrr  lan;,niMi;es.  ([t'.  II.  r.aun)^art«'n,  Cfhrr  Slcidanu 
Lcbcnund  JJri(j'u}cvUs<:l,  1»78;  .s/ctWa/is  IjrU/wcdi6tl,  iSbl.  —  Tit. 
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^t^hat  each  soul  preserves  all  its  preceding  impressions,  and 
<3annot  divide  itself  equally  in  the  manner  just  mentioned ;  the 
:fature  in  each  substance  is  perfectly  united  to  the  past ;  this 
IS  what  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  individual.  Memory, 
:f  urthermore,  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  always  possible,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  present  and  past  impressions  which  co-op- 
erate in  our  present  thoughts,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
sure  in  man  thoughts  of  which  there  is  not  some  effect  at  least 
<3onf  used  or  some  remnant  mixed  with  subsequent  thoughts.  We 
<3an  forget  many  things,  but  we  could  also  remember  them  long 
^fter  if  we  would  recall  them  as  we  ought. 

f  13.  /%.   Those  who  chance  to  sleep  without  dreaming  can 
xiever  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  active. 

Th,  [One  is  feebly  conscious  in  sleep,  even  when  it  is  dream- 
less. The  process  of  waking  up  itself  shows  this,  and  the  easier 
^ou  are  awakened  the  more  you  are  conscious  of  what  goes  on 
^thout,  although  this  consciousness  is  not  always  strong  enough 
to  cause  you  to  awake.] 

§  14.  Ph.  It  appears  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  soul 
is  thinking  at  this  moment  in  a  sleeping  man  and  the  next  in 
one  awake,  without  remembering  its  thoughts. 

Th.  [Not  only  is  that  easy  to  conceive,  but  also  something 
like  it  is  observed  every  day  that  we  are  awake ;  for  we  always 
have  objects  which  strike  our  eyes  and  ears,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  soul  is  touched  also,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it,  because 
our  attention  is  bent  upon  other  objects,  until  this  object  becomes 
strong  enough  to  draw  it  to  itself,  by  redoubling  its  action  or  by 
some  other  means ;  it  is  like  a  particular  sleep  with  reference 
to  that  object,  and  this  sleep  becomes  general  when  our  atten- 
tion ceases  to  regard  all  objects  together.  Division  of  attention, 
in  order  to  weaken  it, is  also  a  means  of  putting  yourself  to  sleep.] 
Ph.  I  learned  from  a  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  applied  him- 
self to  study  and  had  a  tolerably  felicitous  memory,  that  he 
never  had  a  dream  until  he  had  had  the  fever,  from  which  he 
had  just  recovered  at  the  time  he  spoke  with  me,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years. 

Th.  [I  have  also  been  told  of  a  student,  more  advanced  in 
years,  who  never  had  a  dream.  But  it  is  not  upon  dreams  alone 
that  you  must  base  the  perpetuity  of  the  soul's  perception,  since 
I  have  shown  how,  even  while  asleep,  it  has  some  perception  of 
what  goes  on  without.] 


iiiruiLaii'd  actions  are  the   results  of  a  con 
|MM'cej)tions,  and  even  our  customs  and  pi 
ence   so  much   our  deliberations,  come  th 
habits  grow  little  by  little,  and,  consequ 
minute  perceptions,  we  should  not  arrive  at  1 
positions.     I  have  already  remarked  that  h 
these  effects  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  would 
taught  class  who  deny  insensible  corpuscle 
yet  I  see  that  among  those  who  speak  of  libe 
taking  no  notice  of  these  unperceived  impn 
inclining  the  balance,  imagine  an  entire  ind 
actions,  like  that  of  the  ass  of  Buridan  ^  equall 
two  meadows.     Concerning  this  we  shall  s 
later.     I  admit,  however,  that  these  impressi 
out  necessitating. 

Ph,  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  in  the  case 
who  thinks,  his  body  counts  for  something  a 
is  preserved  by  means  of  marks  in  the  braii 
asleep  the  soul  thinks  apart  by  itself. 

1  John  Buridan,  a  celebrated  Nominalist  of  the  14th 
whose  birth  and  death  is  unknown.  He  studied  at  Pai 
Occam  (died  1347)  and  was  for  many  years  Professor  < 
University  of  Paris,  and  in  1327  its  rector.  In  philosopl 
was  reason.  In  the  third  book,  first  question,  of  his  Qumst 
eihicorum  AristoteliSj  1489,  he  discussed  in  an  "  indepen 
manner  "  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  reacliinj 
to  those  of  Locke.  In  his  view  the  lil)erty  posse««A/'  *"- 
"  a  certain  power  of  8ii«not^'««—  -• 
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XVi.   I  am  very  far  from  saying  that,  since  I  believe  there 
la     always   an    exact  correspondence   between  the   body  and 
tV^e   soul,  and  since  I  employ  the  impressions  of    the  body 
of  -which  we  are  not  conscious,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  soul  has  in  itself  similar  ones.     I 
tnaiutain  even  that  something  goes  on  in  the  soul  which  cor- 
Tesjwnds  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  to  all  the  internal 
"movements  of  the  viscera,  of  which  we  are  never  conscious 
however,  just  as  those  who  live  near  a  water-mill  do  not  per- 
^ive  the  noise  it  makes.     In  fact,  if  there  were  impressions 
in  the  body  during  sleep  or  waking  hours,  by  which  the  soul 
^as  not  touched  or  in  any  wise  affected,  limits  would  be  given 
^  the  union  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  as  if  corporeal 
iDipressions  required  a  certain  form  and  size  in  order  for  the 
^ul  to  perceive  them ;  which  is  not  at  all  tenable  if  the  soul 
^  incorporeal,  for  there  is  no  relation  between  an  incorporeal 
substance  and  this   or  that  modification  of  matter.      In  a 
^01^,  it  is  a  great  source  of  error  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
perception  in  the  soul  besides  those  of    which  it  is  con- 
scious. 

§  16.  Ph.  The  greater  part  of  the  dreams  which  we  remem- 
ber are  extravagant  and  incoherent.  We  should  then  say  that 
tbe  soul  owes  the  power  of  rational  thought  to  the  body,  or 
^bat  it  retains  none  of  its  rational  soliloquies. 

^  [The  body  responds  to  all  the  soul's  thoughts,  rational 
^^  not,  and  dreams  have  also  their  marks  in  the  brain  as  well 
^  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  awake. 

§  17.  Ph.  Since  you  are  so  sure  that  the  soul  is  always 
^tually  thinking,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  the  ideas 
^^6  which  are  in  the  child's  soul  before  it  is  united  to  the  body, 
^'  just  at  the  time  of  its  union,  before  it  has  received  any  idea 
"y  means  of  sensation. 

^A.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  you  by  our  principles.  The  soul's 
perceptions  correspond  always  naturally  to  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  and  when  there  are  a  multitude  of  movements  con- 
"i8ed  and  little  distinguished  in  the  brain,  as  happens  in  the 
^^  of  those  who  have  little  experience,  the  soul's  thoughts 
('oUowing  the  order  of  the  things)  cannot  be  more  distinct.  Yet 
the  soul  is  never  deprived  of  the  help  of  setisation,  because  it 
^ways  expresses  its  body,  and  this  body  is  always  impressed 
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by  its  siirrouodinga  '  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  but  wiai 
often  give  only  a  confused  impression. 

§  18.  Ph..  But  here  is  still  another  question  which  tt 
author  of  this  Essay  asks.  1  very  much  wiah  (says  he)  thi 
those  who  maintain  so  coniidently  that  the  soul  of  man  i 
(what  is  the  same  thing)  man  thinks  always,  woaUl  tell  a 
how  they  know  it  ? 

T/i.  [1  do  not  know  but  that  more  eonfideiioe  is  necesatuy  I 
deny  thut  anything  ^es  on  in  the  soul  of  which  we  are  m 
consuiouii ;  for  that  which  is  perceivable  must  be  composed  i 
parts  which  are  not  so,  nothing  can  spring  into  being  at  one 
thought  no  more  than  motion.  In  short,  it  is  as  if  some  oi 
asked  to-day  how  we  know  the  insensible  corpuscles, 

S  19.  Ph.  1  do  not  remember  that  those  who  tell  us  thi 
the  soul  always  thinks  ever  say  that  man  always  thinks. 

Tk.  [I  think  that  is  because  they  uuderatAnd  their  stat 
ment  of  the  separated  soul,  and  yet  they  voluntarily  tulmit  thi 
man  always  thinks  during  the  union.  For  myself,  who  hai 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  soul  is  never  separated  from  tb 
entire  body,  I  believe  that  we  nan  state  absoluti'ly  thjit  mn 
always  does  and  will  think.] 

Ph.  To  say  that  the  botly  ia  extended  without  having  part 
and  that  a  thing  thinks  without  being  conscious  that  it  think 
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expressly  upon  all  our  thoughts ;  otherwise,  the  spirit  would 

reftect  upon  each  reflection  to  infinity  without  ever  being  able 

to  pass  to  a  new  thought.     For  example,  in  my  consciousness 

of  some  present  feeling,  I  should  always  think  that  I  think, 

s^d  still  think  that  I  think  of  my  thought,  and  thus  to  infinity. 

But  it  is  very  necessary  that  I  cease  reflecting  upon  all  these 

reflections,  and  that  there  be  at  length  some  thought  which  is 

allowed  to  pass  without  thinking  of  it ;  otherwise,  we  should 

dwell  always  upon  the  same  thing.] 

Pk  But  would  there  not  be  as  good  ground  for  maintaining 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  by  saying  that  he  can  be  hungry 
without  feeling  it  ? 

Th.  There  is  just  the  difference ;  hunger  has  particular  rea- 
sons which  do  not  always  exist.     Nevertheless,  it  is  true  also 
that  even  when  you  are  hungry  you  do  not  think  of  it  every 
inoment ;  but  when  you  do  think  of  it  you  feel  it,  for  it  is  a 
^ery  marked  disposition;    there  is  always  irritation  in  the 
^mach,  but  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  become  very  strong  to 
^use  hunger.     The  same  distinction  ought  always  to  be  made 
*^tween  thoughts  in  general  and  remarkable  thoughts.    Thus, 
^^at  appears  to  put  a  ridiculous  construction  upon  our  opinion, 
serves  to  confirm  it.] 

§  23.  Ph.  One  can  now  ask,  when  man  begins  to  have  ideas 
^^  Ms  thought  ?  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reply  must  be, 
^^en  he  has  some  sensation. 

^.  [I  am  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  it  is  by  a  principle  a 
kittle  peculiar,  for  I  believe  that  we  are  never  without  thoughts, 
^d  also  never  without  sensation.  I  distinguish  only  between 
jdeas  ^  and  thoughts ;  for  we  always  have  all  pure  or  distinct 
^^^as  independently  of  the  senses ;  but  thoughts  always  corre- 
spond to  some  sensation.] 

§  25.  But  the  mind  is  passive  only  in  the  perception  of 
s^^ple  ideas,  which  are  the  rudiments  or  materials  of  knowl- 
^?e,  while  it  is  active  when  it  forms  complex  ideas. 

Th.  [How  can  it  be  that  the  mind  is  passive  merely  with 
Regard  to  the  perception  of  all  simple  ideas,  since,  accord- 
^H  to  your  own  admission,  there  are  simple  ideas  whose  per- 

^ Gerhardt  reads:  "  Je  distin^e  sealement  entre  les  idcfes  et  les  pens^es " ; 
K^dmaIlIl  and  Jacqaes  read:    ''Je  distingue  seulement  entre  sensations  et 


....  „u  aiiaii   be  more  agreed,  and  that  ' 
soiiK*  particulars.] 

77/.  [1  shall  be  delighted  to  see  abl 
views  which  1  hold  to  be  true,  for  they  ai 
them  and  to  show  them  in  a  good  light.] 


CHAPTER  II 

SIMPLE    IDEAS 

§  1.   Ph.   1  hope  then  that  you  will  ad 
simple  and  complex  ideas  ;  thus  heat  and  s 
cold  in  ice,  furnish  simple  ideas,  for  the  s 
conception  of  them,  which  is  not  distinguish 
ideas. 

Th,  [I  believe  that  we  can  affirm  that  tl 
simple  in  appearance,  because,  being  confuse 
the  mind  the  means  of  distinguishing  their 
manner  distant  things  appear  round,  becaus 
not  be  discerned,  although  some  confused  ii 
is  received.  It  is  manifest,  for  example, 
from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow;  thu{ 
believe  that  the  idea  of  green  is  also  comj 
ideas.  And  yet  the  idea  of  green  appears 
that  of  blue  or  that  of  ^—  " 
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is  necessary  to  proceed  to  their  analysis  by  means  of  other 
^^periences  and  by  reason,  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered more  intelligible.*  And  it  is  also  seen  thereby  that 
ttieie  are  perceptions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  For  the 
perxseptions  of  ideas  simple  in  appearance  are  composed  of  per- 
ceptions of  the  parts  of  which  these  ideas  are  composed,  with- 
out; the  mind's  being  conscious  of  them,  for  these  confused  ideas 
appear  simple  to  it.] 

CHAPTER  III 

OF   IDEAS    WHICH   COME   TO   US    BY   ONE   SENSE   ONLY 

-Ph.  Now  we  can  arrange   simple  ideas  according  to  the 

Daeans  by  which  we  perceive  them,  for  that  is  done,  1,  by 

ttieans  of  one  sense  only ;  2,  by  means  of  more  than  one  sense ; 

^>  ly  reflection ,  or  4,  by  all  the  ways  *  of  sensation  as  well  as 

^y  reflection.     Thus  of  those  which  enter  by  a  single  sense 

'^hich  is  particularly  adapted  to  receive  them,  light  and  colors 

filter  only  by  the  eyes ;  all  kinds  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tones 

enter  by  the  ears ;  the  different  tastes  by  the  palate ;  and  odors 

V  the  nose.     These  organs  or  nerves  carry  them  to  the  brain, 

^d  if  any  one  of  these  organs  chance  to  be  disordered,  these 

sensations  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  artificial  gate.     The 

*^ost  considerable  qualities  belonging  to  the  touch  are  cold, 

"eat,  and  solidity.     The  others  consist  either  in  the  configura- 

^on  of  the  sensible  parts,  as  smooth  and  rough,  or  in  their 

nnioiij  as  compact,  hard,  soft,  brittle.* 

Th.  [I  quite  agree,  sir,  with  what  you  say,  although  I  may 
remark  that,  according  to  the  experiment  of  the  late  M. 
^^otte  *  upon  the  defect  of  vision  with  regard  to  the  optic 

^  Erdmann's  and  Jacques's  texts  of  chap.  2  end  here ;  Gterhardt's  text  adds 
^ following:  " Et  Ton  voit  encor  par  Ik  qu'il  y  a  des  perceptions  dont  on  ne 
'^Pper9oit  point.  Car  les  perceptions  des  id^es  simples  en  apparence  sont 
J^i^pot^  des  perceptions  des  parties  dont  ces  iddes  sont  composes,  sans  que 
*^rit  s'en  apper^oive,  car  ces  id^  confuses  lay  paroissent  simples."  — Tb. 

'Locke's  expression.    Philos.  Works,  Vol.  1,  p.  227,  Bohn's  ed.— Tb. 

'Loeke  nses  these  forms,  instead  of  the  more  common  abstract  forms  end- 
"^  in  -neas.    Hence  I  have  used  them  in  the  translation.  —  Tb. 

*  Edme  BCariotte,  a  celebrated  French  physicist,  bom  about  1620,  died  1684. 
^  was  in  some  sense  the  initiator  of  experimental  physics  in  France.  The 
'^P^ment  here  referred  to,  and  the  resulting  discovery  of  the  blind  spot  at 
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iKrvo,  it  .soema  to  me  that  the  membraues  receive  the  senst 
litin  rathiT  than  the  uerves,  aiid  there  is  an  irregular  ei 
f:iMiu;<!  for  the  hearing  and  the  taste,  since  the  teeth  and  th 
vvi'te.e  n.ssLst  in  causing  any  sound  to  bo  heard,  and  that  taste 
ijiaki;  thi^Liiselvea  known  to  some  extent  through  the  uose,  Yt, 
I'uiisuii  ol'  the  connection  of  these  organs.  But  all  that  make 
no  cli:ini,'i;  in  the  foundation  of  things  as  regards  the  expUci 
tioii  of  idi'as.  As  for  the  qualities  belonging  to  touch,  yo 
v'.in  s;iy  tliiit  Smoothness  or  roughness,  hardness  or  softnesi 
arc  only  modifications  of  resistance  oi  solidity.] 


CHAPTER   IV 

OF   SOLIDITY 

Ph.  You  will  doubtless  agree  that  the  idea  of  solidit 
is(-il  liy  the  resistance  we  find  in  a  body  to  the  ei 
■  ol"  luiother  body  into  the  place  it  occupies  until  it  ha 

'I'hiit  wliioli  tUiiR  hinders  tJie  ajiproiich  of  two  bodie 
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otlier.     The  resistance  is  seen  in  the  change  of  that  (body)  to 
▼liicb  resistance  is  offered,  whether  it  loses  its  force,  changes 
its  direction,  or  both  happen  at  once.     Now  you  can  say  in 
general  that  this  resistance  arises  from  the  repugnance  which 
two   bodies  have  to  occupy  the   same  place,  which  may  be 
called  impenetrability.     Thus  when  one  body  makes  an  effort 
to  enter,  it  at  the  same  time  forces  the  other  to  attempt  to 
leave  or  to  prevent  its  entrance.    But  that  kind  of  incompati- 
bility which  makes  one  or  the  other,  or  both  together,  yield, 
being  once  assumed,  there  are  several  reasons  besides  the  one 
^med  which  make  one  body  resist  another  which  endeavors 
to  compel  its  departure.     They  are  either  in  it  or  in  the  neigh- 
"pring  bodies.     There  are  two  which  are  in  itself ;  one  is  pas- 
sive and  constant,  the  other  active  and  variable.     The  first  is 
what  I  call  inertia,^  after  Kepler  *  and  Descartes,  which  impels 
Blatter  to  resist  motion,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
oy  force  in  order  to  move  a  body,  supposing  that  there  were 
Jieitber  gravity  nor  adhesion.     Thus  a  body  which  undertakes 
to  drive  forward  another,  experiences  for  that  reason  this  re- 
sistance.    The  other  cause,  which  is  active  and  variable,  con- 
sists in  the  impetuosity  of  the  body  itself,  which  does  not 
yield  without  resistance  at  the  moment  its  own  impetuosity 
^rries  it  into  a  place.     The  same  reasons  reappear  in  the 
^^ighboring  bodies  when  the  body  which  resists  is  unable  to 
yield  without  causing  the  others  to  yield  also.     But  then  a 
Dew  consideration  comes  in  —  viz.;  compactness  {fermeU)  or 
f^e  adhesion  of  one  body  to  another.     This  adhesion  ^  makes 
J^  impossible  to  move  one  body  without  at  the  same  time  mov- 
ing the  other  to  which  it  adheres,  and  this  causes  a  kind  of 
^icm  in  reference  to  this  other.     This  adhesion  so  acts  that, 
®^en  should  we  put  aside  inertia  and  manifest  impetuosity, 
^ere  would  be  resistance ;  for  if  space  is  conceived  as  filled 
^th  matter  perfectly  fluid,  and  if  a  single  hard  body  were 
placed  within  it,  this  hard  body  (supposing  there  were  in  the 
^^id  neither  inertia  nor  impetuosity)  will  be  moved  therein 
Without  finding  any  resistance ;  but  if  space  were  full  of  little 

^  Oerhardt  reads  "  incertie  ** ;  evidently  an  error.  —  Tb. 

'John  Kepler,  1571-1630,  one  of  the  creators  of  modern  astronomy.  His 
*^plcte  works  were  edited  by  Dr.  Ch.  Frisch,  Joannis  Kepleri  opera  omniaf 
StoU.,  Frankfort:  1858-1871.  -Tb. 

'Erdmann  and  Jacqaes  add  **  soavent,"  often. — Tb. 
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tri'j^r^  Tb*  re*i5tir.>r  tLi^-i  tL*  Laj^  Im-It  vcmld  find,  should 
it  \m:  sjjTf:d  azLv- J  xix  tnl<tcs^  Tocli  come  iiom  the  fact  that 
xhtT  l:**lr  Lard  c^bes.  oa  ac«ccnt  of  tbeir  Ittrdness  or  because 
of  tl*:  a^ilesio-  cf  lieir  pins  one  to  azKither.  voald  with  diffi- 
CTilrr  I*  srrziaritoi  as  m::«^h  as  wc<ild  be  necessarv  to  make  a 
c:r»:-Ie  of  ii^vTrLierit.  and  to  £11  uo  the  place  of  the  bodv  moted 
at  tL*:  n^'-ri-ri;^!  it  d-epsiitSw     Bat  if  two  bodies  should  enter  at 
tLe  ^.iic^r  riiLe  bj  the  two  ea^is  into  a  tube  o].ien  oa  both  sides, 
and  sLo:;!-!  nil  it  to  its  capaeitr.  the  matter  in  this  tube,  ho^' 
ever  fluid  iz   be,  would  lesist  by  its   impenetrability  alo^c- 
Thus,  in  the  resistance  of  which  we  are  here  treating,  we  ha^® 
to  consider  the  impenetrabilitr  of  bodies,  inertia,  impetuosity* 
and  adhesion.     It  is  true  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  adhesion  ^^ 
lx>iie5  ari:?^5  fp>m  a  more  subtile  motion  of  one  body  towa^"- 
another ;  but.  as  this  is  a  point  which  may  be  disputed,  it  ma^^ 
not  be  a5sume«l  at  first.     And  for  the  same  reason  we  most 
only  assume  at  first  an  original,  essential  solidity,  which  makes 
the  jilace  always  equal  to  the  boily,  that  is  to  say  that  the  iu- 
com[jatibility.  or.  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  non-consiaience^ 
of  Ix^lies  in  the  same  place  is  a  perfect  impenetrability  which 
receives  neither  more  nor  less,  since  many  maintain  that  sensi- 
hJe  solidity  can  arise  from  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  bodies 
to  be  found  in  the  same  place,  but  which  will  not  prove  to  be 
an  invincible  repugnance.     For  all  the  onliuary  Peripatetics 
and  nianv  others  believe  that  the  same  matter  can  fill  more  or 
less  sj^ace,  which  phenomenon  they  call  rarefaction  or  conden- 
sation, not  in  appearance  only  (as  when  water  is  squeezed  from 
a  sponge),  but  rigorously,  like  the  scholastic  conception  of  the 
air.     I  am  not  of  this  opinion  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought 
at  first  to  assume  the  opposite  opinion,  the  senses,  apart  from 
the  reasoning  faculty,  not  sufficing  to  establish  this  perfect  im- 
penetrability, which  I  hold  to  be  true  in  the  order  of  nature, 
but  which  is  not  learned  bv  sensation  alone.     And  some  one 
may  claim  that  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  compression  arises 
from  an  effort  of  the  parts  to  spread  themselves  when  they 
have    not   their   entire    libertv.     For   the    rest   the    eves    aid 
greatly  in  proving  these  qualities,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 

Wx'iliiiitz'rt  word  is  **  rincrmsistoncc,"  ami,  iis  it  is  aijpareiitly  to«*hnical,  I 
liav(r  dcridcrl  to  transfi-r  it,  merely  clianging  the  form  of  the  negative  *u-to 
7io/t-  to  avoid  ambiguity.  —  Tk. 
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toucli.     And  at  bottom  solidity,  so  long  as  it  presents  a  dis- 
tinct  idea,  is  conceived  by  pure  reason,  although  the  senses 
furnish  the  reasoning  faculty  with  the  proof  that  it  is  in 
aature. 

§  4.  Ph,   We  are  at  least  agreed  that  the  solidity  of  a  body 

carries  with  it  the  filling  of  the  space  it  occupies  in  such  a 

^ay  as  absolutely  to  exclude  every  other  body  [if  a  space  can 

be  found  in  which  there  was  none  before],  while  hardness  [or 

tlie  consistence   rather   which  some   call  compactness    (fer- 

*^<^)],  is  a  strong  union  of  certain  parts  of  matter,  which 

niake  up  masses  of  a  sensible  size,  so  that  the  whole  mass  does 

liot  easily  change  its  form. 

Tk  [This  consistence,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  it  difficult  to  move  one  part  of  a  body  with- 
out the  other,  so  that  when  one  part  is  pushed,  the  other, 
^hich  is  not  pushed,  and  which  does  not  fall  within  the  lino 
of  tendency,  is  nevertheless  induced  to  go  from  that  side  by  a 
kind  of  traction ;  and,  further,  if  this  last  part  finds  any  obsta- 
cle which  holds  or  pushes  it  back,  it  draws  it  along,  or  holds 
^ck,  also,  the  first  part ;  and  this  action  is  always  reciprocal. 
The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  two  bodies 
^hich  do  not  touch  and  which  do  not  form  a  continuous  body 
^liose  parts  are  contiguous ;  and  yet,  the  one  pushed  compels 
^^e  other  to  go  without  pushing  it,  so  far  as  the  senses  can 
give  us  knowledge.     Of  this  the  animant,^  electrical  attraction, 

^  See  Krauth-Fleming,  Vocab.  Philos.  Scienves^  pp.  28,  29,  and  571,  edition 
*'1«T7,  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1883.  The  animant  is  that  which  i)08- 
*^  and  imparts  life.  Together  with  its  cognates  atiimalUy,  auimaliifhf 
^maiift^  used  frequently  by  Cudworth.  See  IntelL  iiyst.,  514,  "  Ut  sit 
I '^an<,  that  it  be  Animant,  or  endued  with  Life,  Sense,  and  Understand- 
~^'"  Ibid.,  198.  "But  no  Atheist  ever  acknowledged  conscious  animaliiy 
^  *>e  a  first  principle  in  the  universe ;  nor  that  the  whole  was  governed  by 
J^  animnlist,  sentient,  and  understanding  nature,  presiding  over  it  as  the 
^^  of  it."  The  term  being  technical,  and,  with  its  cognates,  more  or  less 
JJ^^ent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  seemed  best  to  retain  it,  delining  and 
j[J^>8trating  as  al)Ove.  Its  meaning  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident.  It  is  to 
*  noticed,  however,  that  Erdmann,  in  his  Errorcs  Typofjmphiai,  prefixed 
^  his  edition,  reads  aimant  instead  of  animant.  Jacques's  text  also  has 
^dnt.  The  translation  would  then  be:  Tlie  loadstone  or  mof/net;  and 
Schaanchmidt,  following  this  reading,  renders  it  '*  dor  Magnet,"  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Xouveaux  EnsaiSt  in  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann's  Philos.  Bibliothek, 
^*fUn,  1873.  As  I  translate  on  the  basis  of  (jrerhardt's  text  I  retain  his  read- 
^^  and  its  translation,  with  the  note  explaining  the  term,  although  at  the 
pf^nt  writing  the  reading  of  Erdmann  and  Jacques  seems  more  congruous 
.with  the  context,  and  so  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  —  Tr. 
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and  tliat  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  fear  of  a  vaco 
furnish  examples.] 

Ph.  It  seems  that,  in  general,  hard  aad  soft  are  names  wl 
we  give  to  thinga  solely  as  related  to  the  particular  const 
tion  of  out  bodies. 

Til.  [But  then  many  philosophers  would  not  ascribe  Ib 
ness  to  their  atoms.  The  notion  of  hardneM  docs  not  dep 
upon  the  senses,  and  its  possibility  can  be  conceived  by 
reason,  although  we  are  further  cooviuciM]  by  the  aeases  1 
it  is  ai'tually  found  in  nature,  I  should,  however,  prefer 
word  compactness — fermet4  (if  I  were  allowed  to  use  tlie  n 
in  thiH  sciise)  —  to  that  of  harrtnese,  for  there  is  some  comp 
ness  even  in  soft  bodies.  I  seek  even  a  more  suitable 
genera!  term,  like  conainlfinai  or  cohesion.  Thus  I  wi 
o]ipose  hard  to  soft,  solid  to  fluid,  for  was  is  soft,  but,  oa 
melted  by  heat,  it  is  not  fluid  and  preserves  its  bounds ; 
in  fluids  even  there  is  ordinarily  cohesion,  as  is  shown  in  d| 
of  water  and  of  mercury.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  all  b^ 
have  some  ilegree  of  cokeaitm,  as  I  also  believe  that  theit 
none  which  do  not  have  some  fiuidily.  and  whose  oohesio 
not  capable  of  being  overcome;  so  that,  in  ray  opinion, 
atoms  of  Epicurus,'  whose  hardness  is  supposed  to  be  invi 
ble,  cannot  occur  any  more  than  the  subtile,  perfectly  f 
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Ag   now  into  the  discussion  whether  pure  water  is  not  itself 
sompressible^  as  it  is  found  that  it  is  dilatable  when  it  evapo- 
rates, I  am,  nevertheless,  decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believe  that  bodies  are  perfectly  impenetrable,  and  that  there 
is,  save  in  appearance,  neither  condensation  nor  rarefaction. 
But  this  kind  of  experiment  is  as  little  capable  of  proving  this 
as  the  tube  of  Torricelli  *  or  the  machine  of  Guerike  *  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  a  perfect  vacuum.' 

§  5.   Ph.  If  the  body  were  strictly  capable  of  rarefaction 

ftnd  compression,  it  might  change  in  volume  or  extension,  but 

that  not  being  so,  it  will  be  always  equal  to  the  same  space ; 

and,  moreover,  its  extension  will  be  always  distinct  from  that 

of  space. 

2^  [The  body  might  have  its  own  extension,  but  it  does  not 
thereby  follow  that  it  would  be  always  determinate  or  equal 
to  the  same  space.  Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
hi  the  conception  of  body  something  besides  space  is  conceived 
of,  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  there  are  two  extensions  — 
^t  of  space  and  that  of  body ;  fl)r  it  is  as  when  in  conceiving 
several  things  at  once,  one  conceives  something  besides  the 
iimnber,  viz. :  res  numercUce;  and,  moreover,  there  are  not  two 
niultitudes,  the  one  abstract  —  t.e.,  that  of  number;  the  other 
concrete  —  i.e.,  that  of  the  things  enumerated.  Likewise  one 
can  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  two  extensions  — 
the  one  abstract,  of  space,  the  other  concrete,  of  body,  the  con- 

*  Evangelista  Torricelli,  1608-1617,  a  celebrated  Italian  physicist  and  mathe- 
^^^cian,  the  inventor  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  long  called  the  "  Torricel- 
"^  tube/'  He  had  a  controversy  with  Boberval  (vid.  ante,  p.  107  and  note)  as 
^  ^  discovery  of  the  quadrature  of  the  cycloid.  Torricelli  found  the  area  of 
^  curve,  and  furnished  the  demonstration  of  it,  which  he  published  in  a  tract, 
Y^  fnotu  gravium  naturaliter  accelerato  in  his  Opera  geometrica,  Florence, 
1644. -Tb. 

*  Otto  von  Guerike,  1602-1686,  a  German  physicist,  who  devoted  himself 
^P^ially  to  experimenting  upon  the  vacuum,  and  who,  after  many  attempts, 
^^y,  in  1654,  hit  upon  an  air  machine,  which  enabled  him  to  undertake 
*  leHes  of  experiments  upon  the  different  effects  of  vacuum.  His  labors  and 
P'^pal  observations  have  been  published  under  the  title,  Erperimenta  nova, 
**Wcon<,  Magdehurgica,  de  vacuo  spatio,  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1672.  —  Tr. 

'  Descartes  maintained  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum.  Cf.  Prin.  Philos,,  H., 
f  16;  English  translation  by  John  Veitch,  LL.D.,  The  Method,  Meditations, 
^^  Selections  from  the  Principles  of  Descartes,  etc.,  8th  ed.,  p.  241,  Edin- 
b^^:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1881;  also  vid,  ante,  p.  16,  and  the  fifth 
'•tter  to  Samuel  Clarke,  §  34,  Gerhardt,  Vol.  7,  p.  396;  Erdmann,  p.  766,  b; 
^noalation,  Duncan,  Philos.  Works  of  Leibnitz,  p.  262.— Tb. 
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Crete  existing  as  Bach  only  througti  the  ahstract.  Anit 
bodies  pasa  from  one  part  of  space  to  another  —  i.e.,  chltf 
order  iunong  themselves — things  also  pass  from  one  parS 
the  urdi.'v  or  of  a  iiiunher  to  the  other,  when,  for  examplfl«i 
first  bt'comea  the  second  and  th«  second  the  third,  et«.  ^ 
fact,  time  and  space  are  only  lands  of  order/  and  in  UA 
orders  the  vacant  plane  (which  in  relation  to  sjtace  is  caQ 
vacuum),  if  there  were  any,  would  show  the  i)08Biiiility  only 
that  wlii^'li  is  lacking  tugcttittr  with  its  rt^lat.ioit  to  the  ac.tiig^ 

Ph.  1  am  neverUielt'sa  very  glad  that  you  agree  with  i 
that  mutter  does  not  change  in  volume.  Hut  you  seem  to 
too  far,  sir,  in  not  recognizing  two  extensions,  and  yon, 
semble  the  Cartesians,  who  do  not  distinguish  spac«  from  p 
ter.'  Kow  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  class  is  found  who, ) 
having  these  distinct  ideas  (of  spaee  and  of  solidity  which  i 
it),  lilf  nds  them  and  makes  of  the  two  one  only,  we  cannot. 
how  these  persons  can  convene  with  othei-fi.  They  are  lili 
blind  man  who,  when  another  mau  speaks  to  him  of  sca^ 
thinks  it  resembles  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  ' 

T/i.  [Hut  I  hold  at  the  same  time  that  the  ideas  of  pxl 
siiiil  and  solidity,  like  tlint  of  scarh't-i'olor,  do  not  consist  in 
1 1,-itoiii  not  tchut.'     I  distinguish  extension  and  matter,  couti; 
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to  the  view  of  the  Cartesians.  Still  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
aje  two  extensions ;  and  since  those  who  dispute  over  the  dif- 
ference between  extension  and  solidity  are  agreed  on  several 
truths  upon  this  subject  and  have  some  distinct  notions,  they 
<^ti  find  therein  the  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  their 
disagreement ;  thus  the  assumed  difference  upon  ideas  ought 
i^ot  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  eternal  disputes,  although  I  know 
^^^t  certain  Cartesians,  otherwise  very  able,  are  accustomed 
to  intrench  themselves  in  the  ideas  which  they  pretend  to 
^ve.  But  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
I  have  before  given  for  recognizing  ideas  true  and  false,  and 
^^  which  we  shall  speak  also  in  the  sequel,  they  would  retire 
from  a  position  which  is  not  tenable. 


CHAPTER  V 

OF   SIMPLE   IDEAS   WHICH    COME   BY    DIFFERENT   SENSES 

Ph,  The  ideas,  the  perception  of  which  comes  to  us  from 
^ore  than  one  sense,  are  those  of  space,  or  extension,  or  fig- 
^fe,  of  motion  and  rest. 

Th,  [The  ideas  which  are  said  to  come  from  more  than  one 
wnse,  like  those  of  space,  figure,  motion,  rest,  are  rather  from 
common-sense,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  mind  itself,  for  they 
^  ideas  of  the  pure  understanding,  but  related  to  externality, 
^d  which  the  senses  make  us  perceive ;  they  are  also  capable 
of  definition  and  demonstration.] 

^f  diese  onbewussten  Vorstellan^n,  d.  h.  wird  die  dnnkle  Seite  des  Seelen- 
Icbeos,  als  der  eigentliche  Grand  der  Individualitat  bestimmt.  Gtenius, 
^^uth,  Gefuhl  sind  die  Worte,  mit  denen  eine  spatere  Zeit  das  bezeichnet 
"*»  W18  Leibnitz  das  je  ne  sais  quoi  nennt,  wodurch  Jeder  von  Natur  zu 
^^^is  Besonderem  praformirt  ist."  Erdmann,  Orundriss  d.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.^ 
^  Aaflage  2te  Bd.  §  288, 5,  s.  161.  Berlin,  1878;  English  translation,  Vol.  2, 
V'  191,  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1889).  Cf.  also  Leibnitz,  New 
^^yt^  Preface,  vid,  ante,  pp.  47  sq.,  Book  II.,  chap.  1,  §  15,  Th.,  sq,,  and 
^^idmann's  exposition  of  the  same,  op,  cit.,  s.  160, 161.  Also  Professor  Dewey's 
BKW  excellent  work  cited  above. — Tb. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

OF   SIMPLE   IDEAS   WniCH   COME  BY   KEFLECTIOS 

Ph.    Tlie  simple  ideas  which  come  by  reflection  are  the  ii 
of  the  uiiderstaii(Jiiig  and  of  t!ie  will  [for  we  ourselves  per—" 
ceive  thptii  in  reflecting  upon  ourselves.] 

Til.  [It  is  doubtful  if  all  these  ideas  are  simple,  for  it  i^ 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  idea  of  the  will  includes  that  o^B 
tlio  und^rstsiiidiug,  and  that  the  idea  of  inotioa  contains  tbatA 
of  flgure, 

CHAPTEB   VII  ^1 

OF    IDEAS    WHICH    COKE    BY   SENSATION    AND    BEFLKCTIOW    ^^ 

§  1.  Ph.  There  are  some  simple  ideas  wliich  make  themselves 
perceived  in  the  mind  by  all  the  avenues  of  sensation  aiid  by 
reflection  also  —  viz.:  pleasure,  pain,  power,  existence,  unity. 

Th.  [It  seems  that  the  senses  cannot  convince  us  of  the  exist- 
emre  of  sensible  things  without  the  aid  of  the  reason.  Thus  I 
sliDuld  think  that  the  idea'  of  existence  comes  from  reflection. 
That  of  power  also  and  of  unity  come  from  the  same  source, 
and  are  of  a  wholly  different  nature  from  the  perceptions  of 
pleasure  and  pain.] 
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to  determine  whether  there  is  really  any  idea  which  arises 
f«x>m  a  privative  cause  until  it  has  been  determined  whether 
rest  any  more  than  motion  is  a  privation. 

Th.    [I  had  not  believed  that  we  could  have  reason  to  doubt 

tile  privative  nature  of  rest.     It  suffices  it  that  motion  in  the 

^*ociy  be  denied,  but  it  does  not  suffice  for  motion  to  deny  rest, 

^^id  it  is  necessary  to  add  something  more  to  determine  the  de- 

^ee  of  motion,  since  it  receives  materially  more  or  less,  while 

^1  rest  is  equal.     It  is  another  thing  when  we  speak  of  the 

<^use  of  rest,  which  must  be  positive  in  the  secondary  ^  matter 

^^  mass.     I  should  furthermore  regard  the  very  idea  of  rest  as 

PHvative  —  i.e.,  that  it  consists  only  in  negation.     It  is  true 

^^t  the  act  of  denial  is  positive.] 

§  9.  Ph.  The  qualities  of  things  being  the  faculties  they  have 
^^  producing  in  us  perception  of  ideas,  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
^hese  qualities.  They  are  primary  and  secondary.  Extension, 
f^Udity,  figure,  number,  mobility  are  the  original  qualities 
^Separable  from  body  which  I  call  primary,     §  10.  But  I  call 

^  Leibnitz  constantly  distin^ishes  between  primary  and  secondary  matter. 

^^^nary  matter  is  the  primitive  passive  power  belonging  to  each  separate 

''^hig  as  such,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  God  and  in  which  is  grounded 

^  possibility  of  representing  itself  as  different.    It  is  essential  to  and  insepa- 

'^le  from  the  entelechy,  or  principle  of  activity,  which  it  completes,  the  two 

'^ited  producing  the  perfect  substance  or  monad.     By  itself  it  is  a  pure 

fj^'traction  or  potentiality,  and  not  a  substance.    It  is  equivalent  to  confused 

'^^^f  thus  to  an  imperfect  manifestation  or  phenomenon  of  spirit — since  all 

"^tter  is  ultimately  spirit  or  has  its  final  reason  or  source  in  spirit — but  a 

P^^ntiality  of  spirit  capable  sometime  of  realizing  perfectly  aU  its  intrinsic, 

J^^  now  latent,  activity.   Secondary  matter  is  a  mass  resulting  from  the  union 

^  itumy  monads  or  complete  substances,  each  having  its  own  primary  matter 

*^  its  own  entelechy,  with  their  derived  forces,  activities,  receptivities.    It 

^  iiot,  however,  a  substance ;  and  its  extension  resulting  from  the  union  of 

^ii^xtended  simple  substances  is  only  phenomenal,  though  not  on  that 

^^^uot  unreal,  being  due  to  our  confused  perception,  and  consisting  in  the 

^penetrability,  resistance,  or  inertia  of  the  monad  on  its  passive  side;  an 

•^tension  which  will  disappear  when  the  activity  of  the  monad  becomes  pure 

•M  perfect.    Cf.  Letters  to  Tolomei,  Dec.  17, 1705,  Gerhardt,  Vol.  7,  pp.  467- 

*»;  Des  Bosses,  March  11,  0<;t.  16,  1706,  March  16,  1709,  Gerhardt,  Vol.  2, 

pp. 301,  324,  968 ;  Erdmann,  pp.  435,  440,  456;  De  anima  brvtorvm,  1710,  G.  7, 

328;  E.  463;  Letters  to  Rud.  Christ.  Wagner,  June  4, 1710,  G.  7,  628,  E.  465; 

tiaoslation,  Duncan,  Philos.  Works  of  Leibnitz,  p.  190  sq. ;  Bierling,  Aug.  12, 

1711,  G.  7,  600-502,  E.  677-678  ;  Remond,  Nov.  4,  1715,  G.  3,  666-660  ;  E.  735- 

737;  Feb.  11, 1715,  §  4  (reply  to  Remond's  fourth  difiiculty  stated  in  his  letter  to 

Leibnitz,  Jan.  9,  1715),  G.  3,  636,  E.  725  ;  also  the  writing  dated  July,  1714,  and 

iint  published  by  Gerhardt,  3, 622-624.    Cf,  also  Erdmann,  Ontnd.  d,  Oesch, d, 

Philo*,,  3d  ed.,  f  288, 2»  3 ;  Dewey,  Leilmitz,  New  Essay s,  chaps.  7  and  8.— T&. 
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secondary  qualities  the  faculties  or  powers  of  bodies  to  proda^^ 
certain  sensations  in  us,  or  certain  effects  in  other  bodies,  ^^ 
the  fire,  for  example,  produces  a  certain  effect  in  the  wax  whe^* 
melting  it. 

Til.  [I  think  we  can  say  that  when  the  power  is  intelligible* 
and  can  be  distinctly  explained,  it  should  be  reckoned  amon^t 
the  primary  qualities;  but  when  it  is  only  sensible  and  gives-^ 
only  a  confused  idea,  it  should  be  put  aiuong  the  secotidat-y  qua^' 
ides.'] 

§11.  /'/(.  These  primary  qualities  show  how  bodies  act  upoc^ 
one  aiiotliei-.  Xow,  bodies  act  only  by  impulse,  at  least  so  fiu^ 
as  we  can  loiioeive  the  process,  for  it  is  impossible  to  under — ^^ 
stand  hcpw  boiUes  can  act  upon  what  they  do  not  touch,  which^ 
is  equivalent  to  imagiuing  that  they  can  act  where  they  are^ 
not. 

Til.  f  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  bodies  act  only  by  impulse. 
Yet,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  pi-oof  of  what  I  have  just- 
heard  ;  for  attraction  sometimes  occurs  without  contact,  and  we 
can  touch  and  draw  without  any  visible  impulse,  as  I  have 
shown  above'  in  speaking  of  hardness.  Inthe  case  of  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus,  the  one  part  pushed  would  draw  tha  other  with 
it,  and  would  touch  it  in  putting  it  in  motion  without  impulse. 
And  in  the  case  of  attraction  between  contiguous  things  we 
cannot  say  that  the  one  which  draws  with  itself  acts  where  it 
is  not.  This  reason  would  militate  only  against  attractions 
from  a  distance,  as  would  be  the  case  in  reference  to  what  are 
called  vires  cenlripette  a<lvaneed  by  some  scholars.] 

§13,  P/i.  Now,  certain  particles,  striking  our  organs  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  cause  in  us  certain  sensations  of  colors  or  tastes  or 
other  secondary  qualities  which  have  the  power  of  producit^ 
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^^  'With  so  little  order  and  reason.  I  should  rather  say  that 
^Wre  is  a  kind  of  resemblance,  not  complete  and,  so  to  speak, 
•'I  terrainis,  but  expressive,  or  a  kind  of  orderly  relation,  as  an 
ellipse,  and  even  a  parabola  or  hyperbola  resemble  in  some 
s^Use  the  circle  of  which  they  are  a  projection  upon  a  plane, 
®^Uce  there  is  a  certain  exact  and  natural  relation  between 
^l^at  is  projected  and  the  projection  which  is  made,  each  point 
^^  the  one  corresponding  by  a  certain  relation  to  each  point  of 
^©  other.  This  the  Cartesians  do  not  sufl&ciently  consider, 
*^d  for  once  you  have  deferred  to  them  more  than  has  been 
customary  with  you,  and  without  reason  for  so  doing.] 

§  15.  PA.  I  tell  you  what  appears  to  me,  and  the  appear- 
ances are  that  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies 
'^semble  these  qualities,  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  the 
^ocndary  qualities  resemble  them  in  no  way. 

STl  [I  have  just  shown  how  there  is  resemblance  or  exact 
'^la.tion  in  respect  to  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary 
9U.a.lities.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  that  the  effect  correspond 
^  its  cause ;  and  how  assert  the  contrary,  since  you  know  dis- 
^^ctly  neither  the  sensation  of  blue  (for  example)  nor  the 
"lotions  which  produce  it?  It  is  true  that  pain  does  not 
'^s^mble  the  motion  of  a  pin,  but  it  may  very  well  resemble 
^^  motions  which  this  pin  causes  in  our  body,  and  represent 
ttxese  motions  in  the  soul,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  does.  It  is 
^So  for  this  reason  that  we  say  that  the  pain  is  in  our  body 
*^<i  not  that  it  is  in  the  pin ;  but  we  say  that  the  light  is  in  the 
"5"^,  because  there  are  in  the  fire  motions  which  are  not  dis- 
*^^ctly  sensible  apart  from  it,  but  whose  confusion  or  con- 
Junction  becomes  sensible,  and  is  represented  to  us  by  the  idea 
0^  light. 

S  21.  Ph,  But  if  the  relation  between  the  object  and  the 

sensation  be  natural,  how  can  it  be,  as  we  notice  in  fact,  that 

^*^^  same  water  may  appear  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the 

^^Ixer?  which  shows  that  the  heat  is  no  more  in  the  water 

^stn  the  pain  is  in  the  pin. 

3%.  [This  proves  all  the  more  that  heat  is  not  a  sensible 
<l^ality  or  power  of  making  itself  felt  absolutely  all  at  once, 
^^t  that  it  is  relative  to  the  suitable  organs ;  for  a  particular 

Motion  in  the  hand  may  be  mixed  with  it  and  change  its  appear- 

^'ice.    Light,  furthermore,  does  not  make  itself  evident  to 


.;-...-       ..--.*:--:  --■^.  iziL  vlri  t1-v  it*  ^i-jniselves  filled 

v.-^     ;.    .-•■_•    -JIT.   Z^^-r    LTr    IZSrZ.^". !  >    ^.I     i    l-r^5.       Even    the 

:  r  1-.  -.—  .  — :  -  -  ^  •  r  __-.  r  "i:  ;  -^-t  !  lissif.nir.rr. »  —  for  ex- 
i.-.:-.-.  --.- —  -::  -  -:.^>r — ni."  -•.«:  i3:»=;Lr  i?  :Lev  should: 
:  :.  -T  !•-•.  -""r-?  lii  ilrrti.!-  ?Li:r-L  A  y.:':*?  r.::i?h«i  bv  the 
r  _j--r-  1  :.  .  -  r: --iL  V  ij  i- -eir?  iinil-r.  i^-i  iiiirrors  or  glasses 
.:  ._  :-  ->  -:.::->  ii-r  :  "•rnr'L  Ii  i:»=<  z::  :b.-rn  follow  that 
-..--.  '.  .T'  1  :    ..T^-i  iTTtr'ir  z'zrz  nizL-z  15  n*::  ^  r^itv  of  the 

:>  :r.     And  as  for 
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:_-  _--*.  --■_-".  -7  "  ik."  L  ij  T-rrTim.  ^ji-r  =.-s*i:u2i  heat  of  the 
—  .v:  .-•:.:  i-Jt-:  -.-^el:  :-".':.  ir.i  n.tiifes  rather  that  of 
1..-  .. .:.  ,  _:.  1  .L;--.  irnilT  :l-r  Tj^^cr  i:  i^rir?  to  as  eolJ:  as 
:..-:  ji!:  ■  .:■ :  .:  :lr  i'-.ilr-:  >*i  nixrii  w->h.  the  water  of  the 
>- i  z  i'  ::.,"-l-  -s-.-ili  l-TNj-r::  ii^  5r"r»::do  saline  quality, 
il::.  jL  :l.r  :  ::-.rr  :»r  izsrr'J  sil:.  Tli'z.?.  in  anv  ease,  we  can 
iiv  ::.^:  ::.-:  Irj.:  ':»^*.-r5  :o  :he  wit^r  of  a  Ixith.  although  it 
L--,v  ;i-   --.ir    :  1:  :•    iiiT  .;.r.e.  as  b>zrT  is  called  absolutely 

•  •    *  m  m  m 

s"  --r:.  j.r-  L  *:".Tr:  -s-l.itr,  alrho-y-  :h.r  one  apwars  bitter,  the 
o:L-rr  v-1".  -V  :  ^  zzrr  'l.sr-CkST'i  r-rr?:r.5.  for  the  olassitication  is 
iLi.l-  ::•  :.  ::.->  ..i-is  •::  :ir  :i.:s:  oo:i:z:on  « conditions >  ;  and 
v-*:  :t  :-:..  .::  i  ir^r  ::.i.:.  ^h-rr.  :Le  orrAii  a:ui  the  medium  are 
r-  :.-::•:'- •  .i-  t:.rv  >:.:-.:'. .1  l-^,  the  i:::rr::Al  morions  and  the 
h\'-i<  -.v:.:  ;.  r-  •  7'-<r:.z  :L-:n  t-.^  thr  soul  resemble  the  motions 
of  ':.-  ■  •  ;■  '  ■ '..:  ■:i  ':■-■.:>•:•  o«-'.':r.  heat.  pain.  eto..  or.  what  is 
h-r-  ::.-  -•.:..-  '.'..::. z.  -xt  r--<  ::  hv  n:»-;\ns  of  a  n-lation  suffi- 
ri*:!.:'.;.-  -X  :  ■:.  1.:':.  :j:;  :':.:-  rr'.i::-*n  •i-'^-^s  n-'t  distiiu'tly  api»ear 
to  U-.  t—  r;-.-  v.—  .;:.::..:  •l:s'^:.:;\r.^'»*  :!.:>  niultiludt.'  of  small 
i  1 1  ]'■  r  »'--:■.::  <  .  •  i : : ;  •-  r  i :  i  o;:  r  5  ■  :■  m  1  o  r  «.  •  u  r  bo*  I  v  C"  r  in  what  is  wit  h- 
our. 

i  'J\.  Ph.  \V-'  •■i..!.-:I-r  t:.»?  -jualitie^  which  the  sun  has  of 
Ll-'i:.<':iiii,'  •  :■  :..  't:::^'  'amx  '"'r  ]iar'l».Miinj  mud  only  as  simple 
jio-.v.-r«:.  v.i:;..  •;-  thinking'  «'f  liiiytliin-^  in  the  sun  cunvsj»ond- 
iri'^'  T'»  tlii< }-!  i'.n-iiiii,'.  suttness,  •»?  h.irdnoss  ;  but  boat  and  light 
an-  r-o!fiiiioiily  n-LT-tri'-d  as  real  <[ualitios  of  the  sun.  Properly 
foii^irli-r.Ml.  Imwcvrr.  these  qualities  of  lii^ht  and  heat  which  in 
uv  nTc  ]ifn-«-ptioiis  are  not  in  tlie  sun  in  any  other  manner 
tlian  tin;  cliau^r-s  produced  in  the  wax  when  it  is  blanched  or 
melted. 

1  fMifwilcto  iiliiiic  for  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  washes  the  coast  of 
I*ortn;;al. -Tit. 
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.  [Some  have  pushed  this  doctrine  so  far  that  they  have 

^^  si  red  to  persuade  us  that  if  any  one  could  touch  the  sun  he 

^^c>^ald  find  there  no  heat.     The  counterfeit  sun  which  makes 

^'tiself  felt  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror  or  a  burning-glass  may  disa^ 

t>\xse  people  of  this  notion.     But  as  to  the  comparison  between 

tiVke  power  of  heating  and  that  of  melting,  I  dare  affirm  that  if 

^^e    melted  or  blanched  wax  had  feeling,  it  would  feel  some- 

tViing  similar  to  what  we  feel  when  the  sun  warms  us,  and 

'^'^ould  say,  if  it  could,  that  the  sun  is  warm,  not  because  its 

'^^Hiteness  resembles  the  sun  —  for  when  faces  are  tanned  in 

tbe    sun  their  brown  color  should  likewise  resemble  it  —  but 

*^cause  there  are  in  the  wax  motions  which  are  related  to 

^^ose  in  the  sun  which  cause  them ;  its  whiteness  may  come 

^^m  another  cause,  but  not  the  motions  which  it  has  had  in 

^^eiving  it  (whiteness)  from  the  sun.] 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF   PERCEPTION 

S  1.  Ph,   Come  we  now  to  the  ideas  of  reflection  in  particu- 
^^'^^     Perception  is  the  first  faculty  of  the  soul  which  is  occu- 
V^^tX  with  our  ideas.     It  is  also  the  first  and  simplest  idea 
^hich  we  receive  by  reflection.     Thought  signifies  often  the 
"kind's  working  upon  its  own  ideas,  when  it  acts  and  considers 
*  thing  with  a  certain  degree  of  voluntary  attention :  but  in 
^^at  we  call  perception  the  mind  is  ordinarily  purely  passive, 
^ot;  being  able  to  avoid  perceiving  what  it  actually  perceives. 
Hi.  [We  might  perhaps  add  that  the  animals  have  percep- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  have  thought,  that 
^*  to  say,  that  they  have  reflection  or  what  may  be  its  object. 
We  ourselves  also  have  minute  perceptions  of  which  we  are  not 
<^^8ciou8  in  our  present  state.     It  is  true  that  we  might  very 
^^11  perceive  them  ourselves,  and  reflect  upon  them,  if  we 
^^re  not  turned  aside  by  their  multitude,  which  distracts  our 
^tid,  or  if  they  were  not  effaced,  or  rather  obscured,  by 
peater  ones. 
f  4.  Ph,  I  admit  that  when  the  mind  is  strongly  occupied 
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in  cou  torn  plating  certain  objeeta  it  does  not  perceive  in  an; 
way  the  impression  which  certain  bodies  make  upon  the  orgw 
of  hearing,  although  the  impression  may  be  quite  strong;  bu 
no  perception  arises  therefrom  if  the  soul  takes  no  cogntziuici 
thereof. 

Th.  [I  should  prefer  to  distinguish  between  pertqitios  ant 
conschiisnesa  (^li'appercevoir).^  The  perception  of  light  am 
color,  for  exiuiiple,  of  which  wa  are  conscious,  is  composed  o 
many  minute  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious ;  aii( 
a  noise  which  we  perceive,  but  of  which  we  take  no  noticti 
becomes  apperceplible  by  a  little  addition  or  inorease;  for  i 
what  precedes  make  no  impressiou  upon  the  soul,  this  Httli 
addition  would  also  make  uoue,  and  the  whole  would  QiaV< 
no  more.  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  (Ch.  II,*  u 
this  book,  §S  11,  12,  Ifi,  etc.)]. 

§  8.  Pli.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  ideas  whici 
arise  from  sensation  are  often  altered  by  the  mental  judgmen 
of  grown  persons  without  their  perceiving  the  fact.  A  &u 
circle  with  various  light  ajid  shade  represents  the  idea  of  i 
globe  of  uniform  color.  But,  as  we  aro  accustomed  to  distin 
guish  the  images  of  bodies  and  the  cliaiiges  of  the  reflection; 
of  liglit  according  to  the  figures  of  their  surfaces,  we  put  in  thi 
place  of  what  appears  to  us  the  cause  the  image  itself,  ant 
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is  observed  in  designing   medals,  in   order  that  the 

taghtsman  may  be  less  likely  to  depart    from  the  precise 

of  the  antique.     But  we  cannot  distinguish  exactly  by 

of  the  design  the  interior  of  a  circle  from  the  interior  of 

pherical  surface  bounded  by  this  circle  without  the  aid  of 

ows,  the   interior   of  each   having  neither  points  distin- 

S^i^ished  nor  distinguishing  features,  although  there  is,  however, 

great  difference  which  ought  to  be  indicated.     Desargues* 

accordingly  given  precepts  upon  the  force  of  tints  and 

^l^a^ies.     When,  then,  a  painting  deceives  us  there  is  a  double 

^iTor  in  our  judgments ;  for  first  we  put  the  cause  for  the  effect, 

^*icl  think  we  see  immediately  the  cause  of  the  image,  in  which 

'^^'^  resemble  a  little  a  dog  who  barks  at  a  mirror ;  for,  properly 

speaking,  we  see  only  the  image,  and  we  are  affected  only  by 

^^e  rays  of  light.    And  since  the  rays  of  light  require  time  (how- 

^v^er  little  it  be),  it  is  possible  for  the  object  to  be  destroyed  in 

^liia  interval,  and  for  it  no  longer  to  exist  when  the  ray  reaches 

^te  eye,  and  that  which  no  longer  exists  cannot  be  the  object 

Present  to  the  sight.     In  the  second  place,  we  further  deceive 

Ourselves  when  we  put  one  cause  for  another,  and  think  that 

^h.at  comes  only  from  a  flat  picture  is  derived  from  a  body,  so 

^^at  in  this  case  there  is  in  our  judgments  all  at  once  a  me- 

^^^ymy  and  a  metaphor;  for  even  the  figures  of  rhetoric  pass 

^^to  sophisms  when  they  impose  on  us.     This  confusion  of  the 

effect  with  the  cause,  whether  true  or  false,  often  enters  into 

^^i'  judgments,  moreover,  upon  other  things.     Thus  we  feel 

^^t*  bodies,  or  what  touches  them,  and  we  move  our  arms  by 

'^^ans  of  an  immediate  physical  influence,   which  we  think 

*  Gaspard  Desar^es,  1593-1662,  a  French  geometer  and  engineer,  a  friend 

®'  I>escartes,  Gassendi,  Pascal,  and  Roberval,  who  wrote  on  the  application  of 

*?^^inetry  to  the  arts  as  well  as  on  geometry  itself.    These  writings  have  been 

^<*«t  and  their  titles  are  known  only  through  the  engraver  Bosse.    Of  his 

^^thode  universeUe  de  mettre  en  perspective  des  objects  donnas  riellement, 

^*    en  devis,  avec  lewrs  proportions,  mesures,  iloignments,  sans  employer 

«'*<nin  point  qui  soit  hors  du  champ  de  Pouvrage,  1630  or  1636,  Descartes  thus 

•P^aku  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (''written  toward  the  end  of  April,  1637," 

**^iding  to  Cousin,  ^uvres  de  Descartes,  Vol.  6,  pp.  250-256,  Paris:  1824- 

^^^f  "  Je  n'ai  re^u  que  depuis  pen  de  jours  le  petit  livre  in  folio,  qui  traite 

**  It  perspective:  il  n'est  pas  2t  ddsapprouver,  outre  que  la  curiosity  et  la 

^"ttet^  du  langage  de  son  anteur  sont  2t  estimer,"  I  received  only  a  few 

^^n  ago  the  little  book  in  folio  treating  of  perspective :  it  is  not  to  be  con- 

<l^mned ;  further  the  exactness  and  perspicuity  of  the  author's  language  are  to 

*>•  admired.— Tb. 
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constitutes  the  connectiou  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  while  ii*^       ' 
truth  we  feel  and  change  in  that  way  only  what  13  in  us. 

PA.  I  will  at  this  time  propose  to  you  a  problem  which  th>-**^"~ 
learned  Mr.  Molyneux,'  who  employs  so  profitably  Ilia  exccH*^^^ 
lent  genius  in  the  promotion  of  tho  Hcitucc-it,  communioattd  U^  ^^  ^ 
the  illustrious  Mr.  Locke.  Here  it  is  nearly  in  his  owe*  ^"'^ 
terms  :  Suppose  a  mau  blind  from  birth,  now  grown  up,  whc^  *" 
has  learned  to  distinj,'uisli  by  touch  a  cube  from  a  globe  of  thf^^  *" 
same  metal,  and  alniofit  of  tlio  Banie  size,  bo  that  when  ht%^^  "^ 
touches  the  one  or  the  other  he  can  tell  which  ia  the  cube  atu^^-' 
which  the  globe.  Suppose  that  the  cube  and  the  globe  being 
placed  upon  the  table,  this  blind  man  curaes  to  enjoy  his  sigltt.^ 
The  question  is,  if  in  seeing  them  without  touching  tbem  I 
could  distinguish  them,  and  tell  which  is  the  cube  and  whic 
the  globe.  I  pray  you,  sir,  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion  upon— 
the  matter. 

Th.  I  ought  to  give  some  time  to  thought  upon  this  ijues— 
tion,  which  appears  to  me  quite  curious :  but  since  you  prcas 
mc  for  an  iiuuiediate  reply,  I  would  venture  to  say  betweea 
ouiselves  that  I  think  that  supposing  the  blind  man  knows 
that  these  two  figures  whidi  be  st-es  are  tliosc  of  tlie  cube  and 
the  globe,  he  could  distinguish  them  and  say,  without  touch- 
ing, This  IS  the  globe,  this  the  cube. 

Ph     T   fptir  lest  \t  m,iv  )ip  tiecPHsarv  to  tint  vnit  in  the  nmwil 
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in  such  or  such  manner,  nor  that  the  projecting  angle  of  the 
cube,  which  presses  his  hand  in  an  unequal  manner,  must 
appear  to  his  eyes  as  it  appears  in  the  cube.  The  author  of 
the  Essay  declares  himself  at  once  of  the  same  opinion. 

Th.  Perhaps  Mr.  Molyneux  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  are 
not  so  far  from  my  opinion  as  at  first  appears,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  view,  contained  apparently  in  the  letter  of  the  for- 
mer, who  has  employed  them  with  success  in  order  to  convince 
men  of  their  error,  have  been  purposely  suppressed  by  the 
latter  in  order  to  give  more  exercise  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers.    If  you  will  weigh  my  reply,  you  will  find,  sir,  that 
I  have  placed  therein  a  condition  which  can  be  considered  as 
comprised  in  the  question  —  viz. :  that  the  question  is  that  of 
distinguishing  alone,  and  that  the  blind  man  knows  that  the 
two  figured  bodies,  which  he  should  distinguish,  are  there,  and 
that  thus  each  of  the  appearances  which  he  sees  is  that  of  the 
cube  or  that  of  the  globe.     In  this  case  it  appears  to  me 
beyond  doubt  that  the  blind  man  who  ceases  to  be  such  can 
distinguish  them  by  the  principles  of  reason,  united  with  that 
sense-knowledge  with  which  touch  has  before  furnished  him. 
For  I  do  not  speak  of  that  which  he  will  do  perhaps  in  fact 
and  immediately,  dazzled  and  confused  by  the  novelty,  or  from 
some  other  cause  little  accustomed  to  draw  inferences.     The 
basis  of  my  view  is  that  in  the  globe  there  are  no  points  dis- 
tinguished by  the  side  of  the  globe  itself,  all  there  being  level 
and  without  angles,  while  in  the  cube  there  are  eight  points 
distinguished  from  all   the   others.     If  there  were  not  this 
means  of  discerning  the  figures,  a  blind  man  could  not  learn 
the  rudiments  of  geometry  by  touch.     But  we  see  that  those 
horn  blind  are  capable  of  learning  geometry,  and  have  indeed 
always  certain  rudiments  of  a  natural  geometry,   and  that 
most  often  geometry  is  learned  by  sight  alone,  without  the 
use  of  touch,  as  indeed  a  paralytic  or  other  person  to  whom 
touch   has    been   almost    denied   might  and   even   must   do. 
And  these  two  geometries  —  that  of  the  blind  man  and  that  of 
the  paralytic  —  must  meet  and  agree,  and  indeed  return  to  the 
8ame  ideas,  although  there  are  no  common  images.     This  again 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  to   distinguish  images  from  exact 
ideciSy  which  consist  in  definitions.     It  would  really  be  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  make  a  complete  examination  of 
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the  ideas  of  a  maJi  born  blind,  to  understand  the  descriptions  « 
he  makea  of  figures.    For  he  may  come  to.  this,  and  he  majt^- 
evea  understand  the  doctrine  of  optics,  so  far  as  it  is  depeiid-f 
ent  upon  distinct  and  niatliematioal  ideas,  although  he  couliE^ 
not  attain  to  a  conception  of  dair-confus,  that  is  to  saj.  th^9 
image  of  light  and  of  colors.     This  is  why  a  certain  one  born^ 
blind,    after    having  attended    lessons    in    optics,    which    lie^ 
appeared  fully  to  understand,  replied  to  some  ona  who  asked-fl 
him  what  he  thought  light  was,  tliat  be  thought  it  must  be  ' 
goniething   pleasant  like    sugar.     It   would  likewise  be  very    " 
imiMtrtant  to  examine  the  ideas  which  a  man  born  deaf  and 
dumb  may  have  of  things  not  figured,  whose  description  we 
usually  have  in  words,  and  which  he  must  have  in  a  manner 
wholly  different  from,  though  it  may  he  equivalent  to  ours,  as 
Chinfse  writing  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  our  alphabet,  although 
it  is  infinitely  different,  and  might  appear  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  deaf  man.     1  learn,  through  the  favor  of  a  great 
prince,  of  one  bom  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris,  whose  ears  hare 
at  last  attained  to  the  perfoiiDMics  of  their  function,  tjtat  he 
has  now  learned  the  French  language  (for  it  is  from  the  court 
of  France  that  he  was  summoned  not  long  since),  and  that  he 
ouuld  say  very  curious  things  about  the  conceptions  he  had  in 
Lis  former  condition  and  about  the  change  of  his  ideas  when 
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:Miot  obtainiDg  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  thought 

^>f  such  persons.    If  he  no  longer  lives,  there  is   probably 

^ome  one  in  the  vicinity  who  could  still  give  some  information 

:sespecting  him,  and  make  us  understand  how  they  showed  him 

-fthe  things  he  was  to  do.    But  to  return  to  what  the  man  born 

lind,  who  begins  to  see,  would  think  of  the  globe  and  the 

ube,  seeing  them  without  touching  them,  I  reply  that  he  will 

istinguish  them,  as  I  have  just  said,  if  any  one  informs  him 

hat  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  appearances  or  perceptions 

Uch  he  has  of  them  belongs  to  the  cube  or  to  the  globe ; 

Qt,  without  this  previous  instruction,  I  admit  that  he  will 

i^ot  at  first  venture  to  think  that  the  kinds  of  pictures  which 

'they  make  of  themselves  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes,  and  which 

^ight  come  from  a  flat  picture  upon  the  table,  represent  the 

tH)dies,  until  touch  convinces  him  of  the  fact,  or  until,  by 

force  of  reasoning  upon  the  rays  of  light  according  to  optics, 

^e  understands  by  the  lights  and  shades  that  there  is  a  some- 

^Ung  which  arrests  these  rays  of  light,  and  that  it  must  be 

®^aetly  what  remains  for  him  in  touch,  which  result  he  will 

fi^^ly  reach  when  he  sees  this  globe  and  this  cube  revolve, 

^d  change  the  shadows  and  the  appearances  in  accordance 

^ith  the  motion,  or  even  when,  these  two  bodies  remaining  at 

^st,  the  light  which  illumines  them  changes  its  place,  or  his 

®ye8  change  their  position.     For  these  are  about  the  means 

^«  have  of  distinguishing  from  afar  a  picture  or  a  perspec- 

^ve,  which  represents  a  body,  from  the  body  itself. 

S  11.  Ph.    [Let  us  return  to  perception  in  general.]     It  dis- 
^guishes  animals  from  inferior  beings. 

Th.    [I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  some  percep- 

^oti  and  appetition  also  in  the  plants,  because  of  the  great 

^^ludogy  which  exists  between  plants  and  animals ;  and  if,  as 

^  commonly  supposed,  there  is  a  vegetable  soul,  it  of  necessity 

W  perception.     Yet  I  do  not  cease  to  attribute  to  mechanism 

^  that  takes  places    in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 

except  their  first  formation.     Thus  I  agree  that  the  move- 

nient  of  the  plant  called  sensitive  arises  from  mechanism,  and 

^  do  not  approve  of  having  recourse  to  the  soul  when  the 

<lue8tion  is  that  of  explaining  the  detail  of  the  phenomena 

^  plants  and  animals.] 

§  14.  Ph,   It  is  true  that  for  myself,  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
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believing  that  even  in  those  kinds  of  ajiiinals  which  are  lik^ 
the  oysters  and  mussels  there  is  some  feeble  perception ;  fc:3 
quick  sensations  would  serve  only  to  discommode  an  antnii^ 
which  is  constrained  to  live  always  in  the  place  where  chance^ 
has  put  it,  where  it  is  watered  with  water,  cold  or  warm,  puna 
or  salt,  according  as  it  comes  to  it. 

Th.  [Very  well,  I  also  believe  that  we  can  say  almost  a.^ 
much  of  plants ;  but  in  man's  case,  his  perceptions  are  acconc^ 
panied  with  the  power  of  reflection,  which  passes  to  the  air^ 
when  there  is  any  occasion.  Dut  when  he  is  reduced  to  a  stat^- 
in  which  he  is  as  it  were  in  a  lethargy  and  almost  witbour . 
feeling,  refiection  and  consciousness  cease,  and  universal  truths 
are  not  thouglit  of.  But  the  innate  and  acquired  faculties  anc^ 
dispositions,  and  eveu  the  impressions  which  are  received  irr: 
this  state  of  confusion,  do  not  cease  on  tliat  account,  and  ar^ 
not  effaced,  though  they  are  forgotten.  They  will  even  hav^ 
their  turn  one  day  in  contributing  to  some  notable  result,  fo^ 
nothing  is  useless  in  nature;  all  confusion  must  develop:^ 
itself;  the  animals  even,  having  attained  to  a  condition  oM 
stupidity,  ought  some  day  to  return  to  perceptions  mote  ele^ — 
vated ;  and,  since  simple  substances  always  endure,  we  musts 
not  judge  of  eternity  by  a  few  years.] 


CHAPTER  X  ^m 

OF    RETENTION 

§S  1,  2.  Ph.   The  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  it 
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^^l^ich  have  already  existed  for  some  time,  or  those  which  are 
^o^med  anew  in  us.] 

§  2.  PA.  But  you  believe  with  us  that  these  images  or  ideas 
to  be  anything  as  soon  as  they  are  not  actually  matters 
consciousness ;  and  that  to  say  that  there  are  ideas  reserved 
the  memory  means  at  bottom  only  that  the  soul  has  in  some 
^J^stances  the  power  of  reviving  the  perceptions  it  has  already 
1^3d  with  a  feeling  which  at  the  same  time  convinces  it  that  it 
previously  had  these  kinds  of  perceptions. 
111.  [If  ideas  were  only  forms  or  modes  of  thoughts,  they 
ould  cease  with  them ;  but  you  yourself  have  admitted,  sir, 
tiliat  they  are  internal  objects,  and  in  this  way  can  subsist. 
A.nd  I  am  astonished  that  you  can  always  be  satisfied  with 
"tliese  naked  powers  or  facuUieSy  which  you  would  apparently 
i^iect  in  the  scholastic  philosophers.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  explain  a  litjile  more  distinctly  in  what  this  faculty  consists 
and  how  it  is  exercised;  and  that  would  make  known  that 
there  are  dispositions  which  are  the  remains  of  past  impres- 
sions in  the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  body,  but  of  which  we  are 
^nscious  only  when  the  memory  finds  some  occasion  for  them. 
A^nd  if  nothing  restored  past  thoughts,  as  soon  as  we  no  longer 
think  of  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  how  the 
Baemory  can  preserve  them ;  and  to  recur  for  this  purpose  to 
tUs  naked  faculty  is  to  speak  nowise  intelligibly. 


CHAPTER  XI 

^'  DISCERNMENT   OB  THE   FACULTY  OP   DISTINGUISHING   IDEAS 

S 1.  Ph,  Upon  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  ideas  depends 
"^6  evidence  and  certainty  of  several  propositions  which  pass 
'o'  innate  truths. 

^&  I  admit  that  to  think  of  these  innate  truths  and  to 
travel  them  discernment  is  necessary ;  but  they  do  not  on 
^t  account  cease  to  be  innate.] 

§2.  Ph.  Now,  vivacUy  of  mind  consists  in  recalling 
promptly  ideas;  but  judgment  in  representing  them  clearly 
and  distinguishing  them  exactly. 
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'Hi.  [Pprliiijis  each  is  vivai-ity  of  imagination,  ajul  juJg — 
inuiit  consists  in  the  examination  of  propositions  according  to« 
reasonO 

Fh.    [I  am  not  averse  to  this  distinction  of  mind  anil  judg-  - 
inent.     And  soraetimefi  there  is  judgment  in  not  employing  it  - 
too  much.     For  example :  to  examine  certain  witty  thoughts 
hy  the  severe  rules  of  truth  and  good  reasoning  is  in  a  certain 
sense  an  insult. 

Til.  [Tliis  It-mark  is  s.  good  one ;  witty  thoughts  must  hare 
at  Ictist  sonic  apparent  foundation  in  reason,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine  them  minutely  with  too  much,  scmjiti- 
lousness,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  at  a  picture  from  a 
position  too  near  it.  It  is  in  this,  it  seema  to  me,  that 
Father  Bouhours  fails  more  than  once  in  his  Art  rfe  petiser 
dans  le»  ouvrtKjts  d'esprit'  as  when  he  despises  this  saJty  of 

Victrii  causa  diis  plaouit,  sed  yirta  CalonL 
§  4.  /*/(,  Another  operation  of  the  mind  in  respect  to  its 
ideas  is  the  comparison  it  makes  of  one  idea  with  another  as 
regards  extension,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance;  it  is  upon  this  that  the  great  number  of  ideas  com- 
prised Under  the  term  reialton  depends, 

TJi.  f  According  to  my  view,  relation  is  more  general  than 
comparison,  for  relations  are  either  of  comparison  or  of  concur- 
rence. The  first  concern  the  congruity  or  incongruity/  (I  take 
these  terms  in  a  less  extended  sense)  wliinh  comprisus  resem- 
blance, equality,  inequality,  etc.  The  second  comprise  some 
connection,  as  tiiat  of  cause  and  effect,  of  whole  and  parts,  of 
position  and  order,  etc.] 
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>^r ;  bat  composition  of  similar  ideas  is  simpler  than  that  of 
r^rent  ideas.] 

S  7.  Fh.   A  dog  will  nurse  young  foxes,  will  play  with 

"^^^in,  and  will  have  for  them  the  same  fondness  as  for  her 

^^"^m  puppies,  if  they  can  be  made  to  suck  her  so  long  as  is 

^^^edful  for  the  milk  to  spread  through  their  entire  body. 

^'loxeover  it  does  not  appear  that  animals,  who  have  a  large 

^viniher  of  young  at  once,  have  any  knowledge  of  their  num- 


3HU  [The  love  of  animals  arises  from  a  pleasure  which  is 
increased  by  habit.  But  as  for  the  precise  number,  men  even 
can  know  the  numbers  of  things  only  by  some  skill,  as  in  using 
^vixnerical  names  in  order  to  count,  or  figural  arrangements 
wb  ich  make  them  know  at  once  without  counting  if  anything 
is  wanting.] 

§  10.   Ph,   Animals  do  not  form  abstract  thoughts. 
TA.   [I  agree.     They  apparently  recognize  whiteness,  and 
notice  it  in  the  chalk  or  the  snow ;  but  this  is  not  yet  abstrac- 
tion, for  that  demands  a  consideration  of  what  is  common, 
separated   from  what   is   particular,  and  consequently  there 
enters  into  it  the  knowledge  of  universal  truths,  which  is  not 
given  to  the  animals.     It  is  well  said  also  that  the  animals 
'which  speak  do  not  use  words  to  express  general  ideas,  and 
that  men  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech  and  of  words  do  not 
cease  to  invent  other  general  signs.     I  am  pleased  also  to  see 
^t  you  here  and  elsewhere  so  well  observe  the  advantages  of 
^uman  nature.] 

§  11.  Ph,  If  animals  have  some  ideas,  and  are  not  pure  ma- 
chines, as  some  maintain,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  have  reason 
^^  a  certain  degree,  and,  for  myself,  it  appears  as  evident  that 
^y^-y  reason  as  that  they  feel.  But  it  is  only  upon  particular 
jdeaa  that  they  reason  according  as  their  senses  represent  these 
i^ieaa  to  them. 

Th.  [Animals  pass  from  one  imagination  to  another  by  the 
Collection  which  they  have  felt  here  before  j^  for  example,  when 
Ws  master  takes  a  stick,  the  dog  fears  a  whipping.  And  in 
^^Uny  instances  children  with  the  rest  of  mankind  proceed 
Dowise  differently  in  their  passages  from  thought  to  thought. 
This  might  be  called  consecution  and  reasoning  in  a  very  broad 
Bense.    But  I  prefer  to  conform  to  the  received  usage  in  conse- 
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cr^titi^!  these  terms  to  man  and  in  limiting  them  to  the  knovl 
edge  of  aome  reanon  of  the  tonuection  of  perceptions,  n-hicl 
sensations  alone  cannot  give ;  their  effect  being  only  to  caxia* 
u3  naturally  to  expect  at  another  time  this  same  coniiotMioi 
which  we  hare  noticed  before,  although  perhaps  the  reason* 
are  no  longer  the  saine,  a  fact  which  oCtcii  deceives  those  whi 
are  goTerned  only  by  the  senses.] 

f  13.  Ph.  Idiots  lack  vivacity,  activity,  and  movement  ii 
the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  the  usi 
of  reason.  Madmen  seem  to  be  at  the  opposite  extreme,  for  i 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  these  latter  have  lost  the  power  ti 
reason,  but  having  wrongly  united  cortaiu  ideas,  they  taki 
them  for  truths,  and  deceive  themselves  in  the  same  way  a 
those  who  reason  justly  upon  false  principles.  Thus  you  wil 
see  a  niiulman  who  thinks  he  Is  king  maintaining  by  a  jus 
consequence  that  he  should  be  served,  honored,  and  obeyei 
according  to  his  rank. 

Th.  [Idiots  do  not  exercise  reason,  and  they  differ  from  somi 
stupid peraotia  who  have  good  jndgment,  but,  not  having  pimnp 
conception,  they  are  despised  and  disturbed  as  he  would  Ix 
who  wished  to  play  ombre  with  persou-s  of  distinction  am 
thought  too  long  and  too  often  of  the  part  he  must  take.  ] 
remember  a  learned  man  who,  having  lost  his  memory  by  thi 
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self  so  well  that  I  have  doubted  more  than  once  whether 
madness  is  not  feigned,  for  he  is  not  inconvenienced  by 

However,  those  who  know  him  more  intimately  assure  me 

his  madness  is  wholly  genuine.] 


CHAPTER  XII 


OF   COMPLEX   IDEAS 

•^Jl   The  understanding  bears  not  a  little  resemblance  to 

xxK)m  wholly  dark,  which  has  only  certain  small  openings  to 

in  from  outside  exterior  and  visible  images,  so  that  if  these 

xxK&siges,  coming  to  be  painted  in  this  dark  room,  could  remain 

'^liere  and  be  placed  in  order,  so  that  they  could  be  found  upon 

<>coasion,  there  would  be  a  great  resemblance  between  this 

Yoom  and  the  human  understanding. 

7%,    [To  make  the  resemblance  greater,  you  should  suppose 
^liat  in  this  room  there  was  a  canvas  to  receive  the  images,  not 
^ven,  but  diversified  by  folds,  representing  the  (kinds  of)  in- 
mtte  knowledge ;  further,  that  this  canvas  or  membrane  being 
stretched  would  have  a  kind  of  elasticity  or  power  of  action, 
^nd  also  an  action  and  reaction  accommodated  as  much  to  the 
past  folds  as  to  the  newly  arrived  kinds  of  impressions.     And 
this  action  would  consist  in  certain  vibrations  or  oscillations, 
such  as  are  seen  in  a  stretched  string  so  touched  that  it  gives 
forth  a  kind  of  musical  sound.     For  not  only  do  we  receive 
^^ages  or  outlines  in  the  brain ;  but  we  form  besides  new  ones, 
^hen  we  look  at  complex  ideas.    Thus  the  canvas  that  repre- 
sents our  brain  is  necessarily  active  and  elastic.     This  com- 
parison would  explain  tolerably  well  what  passes  in  the  brain ; 
"Ut  as  for  the  soul,  which  is  a  simple  substance  or  monody  it 
represents  without  extension  these  same  varieties  of  extended 
^''^asses  and  perceives  them.^] 

S  3.  Ph,  Now  complex  ideas  are  either  modes  or  substances 
01  relations. 

^According  to  the  principle  of  Pre-established  Harmony.  Cf.  Systeme 
'*Ottt^ait  de  la  nature,  etc.,  1096,  §§  14,  15 ;  Gerhardt,  4,  484,  485 ;  Erdmann, 
127, 128;  Jacqnes,  1,  475,  476;  translation,  Appendix,  p.      . — Til 
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Tit.  [This  division  of  the  objects  of  our  thought  into  snb- 
stauces,  niudE^s,'  a.nd  relations  is  sufficiently  to  my  taste.  1  be- 
lieve that  qualities  are  only  modifications  of  snbstiiDces,  and 
that  the  understanding  adds  thereto  the  relations.'  From  this 
follows  mote  than  you  think.] 

Ph.  Modes  are  eithor  simple  (aa  a  dozen,  a  acorp,  which  are 
comiiosed  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind,  i.e.  of  units)  or 
mixed  (as  beauty),  into  which  enter  simple  ideas  of  different 
kinds. 

Th.  Perhaps  dozen  or  scot^  ate  ouly  relations,  and  are  con- 
stituted only  ill  connection  with  the  understanding.  Units  are 
separate,  and  tlie  understanding  gathers  them  together  how- 
ever dispersed  they  he.  Yet,  although  relations  are  from  the 
understanding,  they  are  not  groundless  or  unreal.  For  in  the 
first  plaice  understanding  is  the  origin  of  things ;  and  iudeed 
the  reality  even  of  all  things,  simple  substances  excepted,  ulti- 
mately consists  only  of  perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  sim- 
ple substances.  It  is  often  the  same  with  regard  to  the  mixed 
modes ;  i.e.  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  rather  to  the  rela- 

g  6.  Ph.  The  ideas  of  subataiiees  are  certain  combinations  of 
simple  ideas,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  particular  and 
distinct  things,  subsisting  by  themselves,  among  which  ideas 
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Th,  [This  Tinity  of  the  idea  of  aggregates  is  very  true ;  but 
ultimately  you  must  admit  that  this  collective  unity  is  only  a 
<M)ngruity  or  relation,  whose  ground  is  in  that  which  is  found 
in  each  of  the  single  substances  separately.  Thus  these  beings 
by  aggregation  have  no  other  completed  unity  than  the  mental ; 
consequently  their  entity  also  is  in  some  mental  shape  or  phe- 
nomenon, as  that  of  the  rainbow.] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OF   SIMPLE  M0DB8,    AND   FIBST    OF   THOSE   OF   SPACE 

§  3.  PJi.  Space  considered  with  respect  to  the  length  which 
separates  two  bodies  is  called  distance;  with  respect  to  length,' 
breadth,  and  depth  it  may  be  called  capacity. 

Tk.    [To  speak  more  distinctly,  the  distance  between  two 

fixed  things  (be  they  points  or  extensions)  is  the  length  of  the 

shortest  possible  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  distance  may  be  considered  absolutely  or  in  a  certain 

figure  which  comprises  the  two  distant  things.     For  example, 

the  straight  line  is  absolutely  the  distance  between  two  points. 

But  these  two  points,  being  in  the  same  spherical  surface,  the 

distance  of  these  two  points  in  this  surface  is  the  length  of 

the  shortest  great  arc  of  a  circle,  which  may  be  drawn  from 

one  point  to  the  other.     It  is  well  also  to  notice,  that  distance 

is  not  only  between  bodies,  but  also  between  surfaces,  lines, 

points.     It  may  be  said  that  the  capacity  or  rather  the  interval 

o^tween  two  bodies  or  two  other  extensions,  or  between  an 

extension  and  a  point,  is  the   space  constituted  by  all  the 

**iortest  lines  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  points  of  each. 

f^^is  interval  is  filled,  exce])t  when  the  two  fixed  things  are 

^  the  same  surface,  when  the  shortest  lines  between   the 

V^^^ts  of  the  fixed  things  must  also  fall  in  this  surface  or 

^^st  there  be  expressly  formed.] 

§  4.  PJi,  Besides  that  which  is  in  nature,  men  have  estab- 
lished in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  determinate  lengths, 
^  an  inch  or  a  foot. 
^.   [They  cannot  do  it.     For  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
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idea  of  a.  precisely  determined  length.     You  can  aeithef  ) 

nor  uuderstand  by  the  mind  what  an  incih  or  a  foot  is.  4 
you  can  preeerve  the  meaniog  of  these  terms  only  byi 
measures,  which  you  suppose  uuchaugiug,  by  means  of  vrb 
jou  fan  always  recover  them.  Thus  Mr,  Greaves,'  an  E 
lish  miithematician,  desired  to  make  use  of  the  pyramids 
Egypt,  which  have  endured  a  long  time  and  will  endure  ap{ 
eutly  some  time  longer,  to  conserve  our  measures,  by  show 
posterity  ths  propositioiis  *  which  have  been  sketched  in  d 
iiite  lengths  in  one  of  these  pyramids.  It  is  true  that  a  U 
after  it  was  discovered  that  pendulums  serve  to  per|>etll 
measures  (mcnsi/n'a  rerum  ad  posteros  tranvmiUewila),  us  H 
gens,'  >routon,'  and  Buratini,  formerly  maislre  de  momioj/i 
Polanii,  have  demonstrated '  by  showing  the  proportion  of  • 
nieasuTfs  of  length  to  that  of  the  pendulum,  which  beats  | 
cisely  a  second  (for  example),  i.e.  the  8S400th*  part  0^ 
revolution  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  of  an  astronomical  day  ;  ( 
Buratini  has  composed  a  treatise  expressly  thereupon,  vrh 


1  Gerbardt  onrl  Erdmunn  read:  "pTopositinns" ;  Jacques  reads:  "pro 
tions";  SclmarBoUmidt  tnmslatea  "  Verhaltniase."  —  Tr. 

'  Christian  UuygeuB,  ie2ft-ie{B,  n  Duti^h  pliyslrist,  geometsi,  snd  aatniitoi 
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r.  l^ave  seen  in  manuscript.  But  there  is,  however,  this  imper- 
L^ion  in  this  measure  of  pendulums,  which  must  be  limited 
certain  countries,  for  pendulums  to  beat  in  the  same  time 
to  be  shorter  at  the  equator.  And  it  is  furthermore 
^^^cessary  to  assume  the  constancy  of  the  really  fundamental 
^J^easure,  viz. :  the  length  of  a  day  or  of  a  revolution  of  the 
Slol)e  of  the  earth  around  its  axis,  and  also  of  the  cause  of 
Ki'^vitation,  not  to  speak  of  other  circumstances.] 

S  5.   Ph,   Observing  how  extremities  are  terminated  either 
straight  lines  which  form  distinct  angles,  or  by  curved  lines 
which  no  angle  can  be  perceived,  we  form  the  idea  of  figure, 
TA.   [A  superficial  figure  is  terminated  by  a  line  or  by  lines : 
t>iit;  the  figure  of  a  body  can  be  limited  without  determined 
lines,  as  for  example  that  of  a  sphere.     A  single  straight  line 
or  plane  surface  cannot  enclose  any  space  or  make  any  figure. 
^ut  a  single  line  can  enclose  a  superficial  figure,  for  example 
the  circle,  the  oval,  as  also  a  single  curved  surface  can  enclose 
^  solid  figure,  like  the  sphere  and  the  spheroid.    Yet,  not  only 
several  straight  lines  or  plane  surfaces,  but  also  several  curved 
lines  or  several  curved  surfaces,  can  concur  together  and  form 
^ven  angles  between  themselves,  when  the  one  is  not  the  tan- 
gent of  the  other.     It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  definition  of  figure 
^  general  according  to  the  usage  of  geometers.     To  say  that  it 
w  a  limited  extension  would  be  too  general,  for  a  straight  line, 
^QY  example,  although  terminated  by  the  two  ends,  is  not  a 
"gure  and  even  two  straight  lines  cannot  make  one.    To  say 
^t  it  is  an  extension  limited  by  an  extension  is  not  general 
enough,  for  the  entire  spherical  surface  is  a  figure  and  yet  it  is 
^ot  limited  by  any  extension.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
^fe  is  a  limited  extension,  in  which  there  are  an  infinite  nuiu- 
Der  of  paths  from  one  point  to  another.     This  definition  com- 
prises limited  surfaces  without  terminating  lines  which  the 
Preceding  definition  did  not  comprise,  and  excludes  the  lines, 
*^use  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  line  there  is  only  one 
P^h  or  a  determined  number  of  paths.     But  it  will  be  still 
'^tter  to  say  that  figure  is  limited  extension,  which  may  admit 
^  extended  section,  or  better  which  has  breadth,  a  term  which 
toherto  had  not  been  further  defined.] 

§  6.  Pk,   At  the  least  all  figures  are  only  simple  modes  of 
space. 
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Th.  [According  to  your  view,  the  simple  modes  re[)eat  tbo 
same  id^a,  but  in  figures  there  is  aot  always  the  repetition  of 
the  same  mode.  Curves  differ  mucli  from  straight  lines  and. 
between  themselves.  So  I  do  not  know  how  the  definition  of 
the  simijle  mode  will  be  in  place  here.] 

S  7.  Ph.  [We  need  not  take  our  definitions  too  strictly. 
But  let  U3  i)as3  from  figure  to  pItKe.']  When  we  find  all  the 
pieces  upoTi  the  same  squares  of  the  chess-board  where  we  left 
them,  we  say  that  they  ace  all  in  the  same  plate,  althougli  j»er- 
liaps  the  chess-board  has  bei-n  movfd,  Wo  say  also  that  the 
c-hess-board  is  iu  the  sauii;  phioe,  if  it  remains  in  the  aame  jtait 
of  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  altliough  the  vessel  haa  sailed.  The 
vessel  is  also  said  to  be  in  the  same  place  sujjjiosiug  it 
keeps  the  same  distance  with  reference  to  the  parts  of  thn 
neighboring  countries,  although  the  earth  has  jierhnps  turned 
round. 

7^.  \^}'hu:e  ia  either  pa rtiCTt/ur  when  considered  with  regard 
to  certain  bodies,  or  nfuveraal  when  it  relates  to  all,  and  with 
reference  to  which  all  the  ehaoges  po9sibI«  iu  relation  to  axij 
body  are  taken  into  account.  And  if  there  were  nothing  fixed 
in  the  universe,  the  place  of  each  tbing  could  still  Ije  detiT- 
mincd  by  reasoning,'  if  there  were  means  of  making  a  record  of 
all  the  clianges,  or  if  the  memory  of  a  creature  could  sufiice  for 
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substance  or  accident,  I  should  reply  without  hesitation  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Th,  [I  fear  you  may  think  me  vain  in  wishing  to  determine 
what  you,  sir,  admit  you  do  not  know.  But  if  it  is  expedient 
to  judge,  (I  fear)  that  you  know  more  about  the  matter  than 
you  state  or  think  you  do.  Some  have  believed  that  God  is 
the  place  of  things.^  Lessius  and  Guericke,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, were  of  this  opinion,  but  then  place  contains  something 
more  than  what  we  attribute  to  the  space  which  we  deprive  of 
all  activity ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  no  more  a  substance  than 
time,  and  if  it  has  parts  it  cannot  be  God.  It  is  a  relation,  an 
order,  not  only  between  existences,  but  also  between  possibili- 
ties as  they  may  exist.  But  its  truth  and  reality,  like  all 
eternal  truths,  is  grounded  in  God.] 

Ph.    [I  am  not  far  from  your  view,  and  you  know  the  pas- 
8^^  of  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  we  live  and  move  and  have 
ovu  being  in  God.*    Thus,  according  to  different  ways  of  con- 
sidering the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  space  is  God,  and  also 
fcixat  it  is  only  an  order  or  a  relation.] 

Th,    [The  better  statement  then  will  be  that  space  is  an 
^^»"<ler,  but  that  Grod  is  its  source.] 

§  18.  Ph.    [Yet  to  know  whether  space  is  a  substance,  it 

uld  be  needful  to  know  in  what  the  nature  of  substance  in 

neral  consists.     But  in  this  there  is  a  difficulty.     If  God, 

ite  spirits,  and  bodies  participate  in  common  in  an  identical 

^hstantial  nature,  would  it  not  follow  that  they  differ  only  as 

erent  modifications  of  this  substance  ?] 

^  This  doctrine  appeared  very  early.    Schaarschmidt  refers  to  the  collection 

poems  of  uncertain  origin  called  Orphica^  where  (Fragt.  vi.,  p.  457,  ed.  Her- 

'^n,  V.  8  and  0)  it  is  poetically  expressed  thus :  "  All  that  has  been  and  here- 

^^^r  will  be,  is  formed  together  in  the  bosom  of  Zeus."    Again  (v.  17-20) : 

^ne  is  the  ruling  Being,  in  whom  the  All  moves,  fire,  water,  earth  and  air, 

y  and  night,  reason,  the  first  principle  and  joyful  love  — all  this  lies  in  the 

>    —eat  bosom  of  Zeus,"  etc.    Malebranche  represents  a  phase  of  the  same  view 

^  his  doctrine  that  we  see  all  things  in  Grod.    Cf.  his  De  la  Recherche  de  la 

*j^rir^,  III.,  ii.,  6:  "We  abide  thus  in  the  view  that  God  is  the  intelligible 

^f>rld  or  the  place  of  spirits,  just  as  the  material  world  is  the  place  of  bodies. 

*^^m  His  power  they  receive  all  their  modifications,  in  His  wisdom  they  find 

^  their  ideas,  by  His  love  they  are  moved  in  all  their  moral  inclinations.    But 

*^ftcause  His  power  and  His  love  are  nothing  else  than  Himself,  we  will  believe 

^*1th  St.  Paul,  that  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  that  in  Him  we  live 

^d  move  and  have  our  being."    Cf.  also  James  Martineau.  T)fpe8  of  Ethical 

T%e(fry,  2d  ed..  Vol.  1,  p.  170  sq.    New  York:  MacmiUan  &  CJo.,  1886.  —Tr. 

«  Act8l7;28.— Tb. 
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Th.  [If  this  result  follows,  it  would  follow  also,  that  God, 
finite  s])irits,  and  bodies,  participating  in  coinmou  in  an  iden- 
tical nature  of  being,  would  differ  only  as  different  modifica- 
tions of  this  being.] 

§  19.  PA,  Those  who  first  thought  of  regarding  accidents  as 
a  kind  of  real  beings,  which  need  something  in  which  to  inhere, 
were  constrained  to  invent  the  word  substance  to  serve  as  a 
iBupport  to  the  accidents. 

77i.  [Do  you  then  think,  sir,  that  the  accidents  can  subsist 
apart  from  the  substance  ?  or  do  you  mean  that  they  are  not 
real  beings  ?  You  seem  to  multiply  difficulties  without  reason, 
and  1  have  remarked  above  that  substances  or  concretea  are 
conceived  rather  than  accidents  or  abstracts.] 

Ph.  The  words  substance  and  accident  are  in  my  view  of 
little  use  in  philosophy. 

Th.  [I  admit  that  I  am  of  another  opinion,  and  I  believe 
that  the  consideration  of  substance '  is  oneof  the  most  important 
and  fruitful  points  of  philosophy.] 

§  21.  I'h.  [We  have  now  spoken  of  substance  only  by  the 
way,  while  a.iking  if  space  is  a  substance.  But  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  that  it  is  not  a  body.]  No  one  will  dare  to  make  body 
infinite  like  space. 

Th.  [Descartes  and  hia  followers  have  said,  nevertheless, 
that  matter  has  no  limits,  in  making  the  world  indefinite,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  of  its  extremities.  And 
I  have  changed  the  term  infinite  into  indefinite  with  some 
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a^tliough  there  are  always  some  wholes  greater  than  others  to 
ittfinity,  and  the  universe  even  cannot  pass  for  a  whole  as  I 
ha,ve  elsewhere  ^  shown. 

^f^.  Those  who  take  matter  and  extension  as  one  and  the 
sa^ixie  thing  maintain  that  the  inner  sides  of  a  hollow  vacuous 
body  would  touch.  But  the  space  which  is  between  two  bodies 
suflRces  to  prevent  their  mutual  contact. 

3%.    [I  am  of  your  opinion,  for  although  I  do  not  admit  a 

vacuum,  I  distinguish  matter  from  extension,  and  I  admit  that 

if  "fchere  were  a  vacuum  in  a  sphere,  the  opposite  poles  in  the 

hollow  space  would  not  on  that  account  touch.     But  I  believe 

ttia.t  this  is  a  case  which  the  divine  perfection  does  not  allow.] 

S  23.  Ph,   It  seems,  however,  that  motion  proves  a  vacuum. 

W^lien  the  least  part  of  the  divided  body  is  as  large  as  a  grain 

of  mustard-seed,  a  void  space  equal  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of 

lEivistard  is  requisite  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  parts  of 

^is  body  to  move  freely ;  the  same  condition  will  hold  good 

^Vien  the  parts  of  the  matter  are  one  hundred  million  times 

smaller. 

3%.   [It  is  true,  that  if  the  world  were  full  of  hard  corpus- 

^iles,  which  could  neither  yield  nor  divide,  as  the  atoms  are 

^^picted,  motion  would  be  impossible.    But  in  truth,  there  is  no 

original  hardness;   on  the  contrary,  fluidity  is  the  original 

condition,  and  bodies  are  divided  as  needful,  since  there  is 

'Nothing  to  prevent  it.     This  takes  away  all  the  force  in  the 

^^gument  for  a  vacuum  drawn  from  motion.] 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

OF    DURATION   AND    ITS    SIMPLE    MODES 

§  10.  Ph,  To  extension  corresponds  duration.  And  a  part 
^f  duration  in  which  we  remark  no  successions  of  ideas  we 
^  an  instant, 

Tlu  This  definition  of  an  instant  ought  (I  believe)  to  mean 
fte  popular  notion,  like  that  which  the  common  people  have 

*  Cf,  ante,  pp.  16, 17;  also  New  Essays,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  17,  §  1.  The  proof  that 
^  universe  is  not,  strictly  speakiug,  a  wliole,  is  ^ven  in  the  letter  to  Des 
Boises, March  11, 1706,  Gerhardt,  Vol.  2,  p.  304 sq.,  Erdmann,  pp.  43&-436.  —  Tr. 
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uf  -.1 1'ljiiit.  Fur  strictly  tlie  point  and  the  instant  are  not 
[);ii'tM  of  tiiuG  or  space,  neither  have  they  parts.  They  are 
extromitit's  only. 

S  1(>.  I'll.  It  is  not  motion,  but  a  constant  Bucoession  of 
ideas  wliiL'li  gives  us  the  idea  of  duration. 

Th,  [A  siu:ccs3ion  of  perceptions  awakes  in  ns  the  idea  of 
ilu)':il.inii,  but  it  does  not  make  it.  Our  perceptions  never  have 
a  sii('(;es.siun  sitHiciently  constant  and  regular  to  correspond  to 
tliat  of  time,  winch  is  a  tontinuum  uniform  and  simple,  like  a 
straight  line.  Changing  perceptions  furnish  us  the  occasion 
for  thinking  of  time,  and  we  measure  it  by  uniform  chaDges. 
lint  w<^ro  thtire  nothing  uniform  in  nature,  time  could  not  be 
dotiTuiineil,  as  space  likewise  could  not  he  determined  if  there 
wi^ri'  no  tixml  or  immovable  body.  So  that  knowing  the  rules 
of  dilTercnt  motions,  we  can  always  refer  them  to  the  uniform 
iiiti'lligiblc  motions,  and  see  beforehand  by  this  means  what 
n-ill  ]iu|>|>rn  through  the  different  motions  taken  together. 
Am!  in  this  sense  time  is  the  measure  of  motion,  i.e.  uniform 
motion  is  tho  measure  of  non-uniform  motion.] 

§  '2\..  I'h.  Xo  two  parts  of  duration  can  certainly  be  known 
to  lu^  eipial;  [nnd  yon  must  admit  that  observations  can  attain 
only  aiijiroxiniati*  crpinlity.]  After  exact  rpseari'h  the  dis- 
povei'v  lias  been  made  that  there  is  really  an  ineipiality  in  the 
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^ion  of  the  earth  may  also  change  in  the  course  of  time :  and 
^  zany  pyramid  could  endure  long  enough,  or  if  we  should  build 
L^  ir  ones  we  could  perceive  it  by  observing  there  the  length  of 
xdulums  a  known  number  of  whose  beats  occurs  now  during 
is  revolution ;  we  could  also  know  in  some  way  the  change 
comparing  this  revolution  with  others,  as  with  those  of 
Piter's  satellites,  for  it  is  not  apparent  that,  if  there  is  any 
nge  in  one  or  the  other,  it  will  always  be  proportional. 
Ph,  Our  measure  of  time  would  be  more  exact  if  we  could 
> preserve  a  past  day  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  days  to 
me,  as  we  preserve  the  measures  of  space. 
Th.  [But  instead  of  that  we  are  reduced  to  preserving  and 
etching  bodies  which  move  in  nearly  equal  times.  Also  we 
nnot  say  that  a  measure  of  space,  as  for  example,  an  ell 
"^rliich  is  preserved  in  wood  or  metal  remains  perfectly  the 
came.] 

!  22.  Ph.  Now  since  all  men  manifestly  measure  time  by 
tte  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  very  strange  that  one 
is  not  permitted  to  define  time  as  the  measure  of  motion. 

Th.  [I  just  stated  (§  16)  how  that  should  be  understood.  It 
is  true  that  Aristotle  says  ^  that  time  is  the  number  and  not  the 
nieasure  of  motion.  And  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  duration 
is  known  by  the  number  of  periodic  equal  motions  of  which 
one  begins  when  another  ends,  for  example,  by  so  many  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth  or  the  stars.] 

1 24.  Ph.  Nevertheless  to  anticipate  these  revolutions  and 
say  that  Abraham  was  born  in  the  year  2712  of  the  Julian  era, 
is  to  speak  as  unintelligibly,  as  if  you  counted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  although  you  suppose  that  the  Julian  era 
commenced  several  hundred  years  before  there  were  any  days, 
nights,  or  years  marked  by  any  revolution  of  the  sun. 

Th.  [This  vacuum  which  may  be  conceived  in  time,  indicates, 
hbthat  of  space,  that  time  and  space  extend  to  the  possible  as 
^^\\  as  to  the  actual.  Besides,  of  all  the  chrouoloj^ical  methods, 
that  of  reckoning  the  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  is 
toe  least  convenient,  although  this  would  be,  without  touching 
."/>0Q  other  reasons,  only  because  of  the  groat  difference  exist- 
'^^  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  text.] 


to(/^^^f^^'*  IV..  11,  21(il>  1,219b 8:  r/.  WaUacp.  OutVmen  of  the  Philoa.  of 
to,    '  '2/  ed.  y  §  44.    Wallace  quotes  the  Greek  of  the  first  passage  here  ref 
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S  -0.  I'll.  One  may  conceive  the  beginning  of  motion,  al- 
tliou^U  he  may  not  comprehend  that  of  duration  taken  in  all 
its  L'xti'ii^idii.  One  may  give  limits  to  the  body,  but  caimot  dc 
it  with  ri'f^ard  to  space. 

I'll.  [It  is  as  I  just  said  that  time  and  space  indicate  the 
possiljilitii's  beyond  the  supposition  of  existences.  Time  and 
space  aiv  of  the  nature  of  eternal  truths  which  consider  equally 
the  possible  and  the  actual.] 

§  L'7.  Ph.  In  fact  the  ideas  of  time  and  eternity  come  from 
tlif  sainf'  source,  for  we  can  in  our  thought  add  certain  lengthi 
of  itiiratioii  to  one  another  as  often  as  we  please. 

Th,  [I'nt  in  order  to  draw  from  them  the  notion  of  eternity, 
it  in  iK'i'L'ssary  to  think  besides  that  the  same  reason  alwayf 
(■.-(ists  for  ijoing  farther.  It  is  this  rational  consideration  which 
ncliifves  tiif  notion  of  the  infinite  or  the  indefinite  in  possible 
progrvss.  Tiins  the  senses  alone  cannot  suffice  to  cause  the 
i'oriiiuti"ii  of  these  notions.  And  ultimately  it  may  be  said 
tlint  iki'.  fih'ii  of  the  abioliite*  is  anterior  in  the  nature  of  thinge 
to  ihiii  of  !hfi  limits  which  are  added,  but  we  notice  the  formei 
only  ns  wo  commence  witli  what  is  limited  and  strikes  oui 
senses,] 
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Th,  If  God  were  extended,  he  would  have  parts.  But  dura- 
tion graots  these  only  to  his  works.  However  in  relation  to 
space  immensity  must  be  attributed  to  him,  which  gives  also 
parta  and  order  to  the  immediate  works  of  God.  He  is  the 
source  of  possibilities  as  of  actualities,  of  the  one  by  his 
essence,  of  the  other  by  his  will.  Thus  space  like  time  has 
its  reality  only  from  him,  and  he  can  fill  the  void  when  it 
seems  to  him  good.  Thus  it  is  that  in  this  respect  he  is 
everywhere.^] 

S 11.  PA.  We  do  not  know  what  relations  spirits  have  with 
space,  nor  how  they  participate  therein.  But  we  know  that 
they  participate  in  duration. 

Th.  [All  finite  spirits  are  always  united  to  some  organic 
body,  and  they  represent  to  themselves  other  bodies  by  means 
of  relations  to  their  own.  Thus  their  relation  to  space  is  as 
evident  as  that  of  bodies.  For  the  rest,  before  leaving  this 
subject,  I  would  add  a  comparison  between  time  and  space  to 
those  which  you  have  given ;  viz. :  —  if  there  were  a  vacuum 
^  space  (as,  for  instance,  if  a  sphere  were  hollow  within),  you 
eotdd  determine  its  size;  but  if  there  were  a  vacuum  in  time, 
>.e.  a  duration  without  changes,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  its  length.  Whence  it  comes  that  you  may  refute 
fte  one  who  would  maintain  that  two  bodies,  between  which 
there  is  a  vacuum,  touch ;  for  geometry  defends  the  proposition 
that  two  opposite  poles  of  a  hollow  sphere  would  not  touch : 
"Qt  you  cannot  refute  the  one  who  would  maintain  that  two 
^orlds,  the  one  of  which  succeeds  the  other,  touch  as  to  dura- 
tion, 80  that  the  one  necessarily  begins  when  the  other  ends, 
^ithout  the  possibility  of  an  interval.  You  could  not  refute 
^^  I  say,  because  this  interval  is  indeterminable.  If  space 
^ere  only  a  line,  and  if  body  were  immovable,  it  would  no 
*^nger  be  possible  to  determine  the  length  of  the  vacuum 
hetween  two  bodies. 

J^  God,  according  to  Leibnitz,  is  actus  purus,  a  pure  spirit,  without  body  and 
JJl^t  extension.  All  other  beings  require  bodies.  His  omnipresence  is 
Jj^»inic  Cf.  yew  Essays,  Bk.  n.,  chap.  1,  §  12,  Th.,  ante,  p.  113;  Letter  to 
**»  Bosses,  Oct.  16, 1706,  Gerhardt,  Vol.  2,  p.  325,  Erdmann,  p.  440,  b.— Tr. 
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§  4.  Ph.   In  numbers  ideas  are  both  more  precise  and  more 
accurately  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  thai 
extension,  where  you  cannot  obaerve  or  measure  each  equtUit^ 
and  each  excess  of  size  afl  easily  ns  in  numbers,  because  iii> 
space  we  caniiot  by  thought  attain  a  certain  definite  smalliie: 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  like  the  unit  in  number. 

Tk.  [That  should  be  understood  of  the  tjUeger.  For  other- 
wise number  in  its  extent,  comprising  the  fraction,  the  eurd,  tho 
transcendent,  and  all  that  may  be  assumed  between  two  inte- 
gers, is  proportional  to  the  line,  and  there  is  there  as  little  of 
a  minimmii  as  in  the  contimmm.  Thus  the  dehnition  of  n 
ber  as  a  multitude  of  unita  is  in  place  only  among  the  integer^ ' 
The  precise  flistinetion  of  ideas  in  extension  does  not  consist 
in  »ixe:  for  to  distinguish  size  clearly  one  must  have  recourse 
to  integers,  or  to  other  (measures)  known  by  meaua  of  inte- 
gers ;  thus  from  continuous  qwintity  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
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difference  than  that  of  more  or  less ;  [this  is  why  there  are 
simple  modes  like  those  of  extension.] 

Th,    [That  may  be  said  of  time  and  of  the  straight  line,  but 
not  of  figures,  and  still  less  of  numbers,  which  are  not  only 
difierent  in  size  but  further  unlike.     An  even  number  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  numbers,  but  not  an  uneven.     Three 
aJid  six  are  triangular  numbers,  four  and  nine  are  squares, 
^ight  is  a  cube,  etc.     And  this  principle  has  place  in  numbers 
still  more  than  in  figures,  for  two  unequal  figures  may  be  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other,  but  never  two  numbers.     But  I 
*ni  not  astonished  that  you  are  often  deceived  thereupon,  be- 
cause one  does  not  commonly  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  is 
similar  or  dissimilar.     You  see  then,  sir,  that  your  idea  or 
your  application  of  simple  or  mixed  modes  is  greatly  in  need  of 
correction.] 

§  6.  Ph,  [You  were  right  in  remarking  that  it  is  well  to 
give  numbers  their  own  names  to  be  retained.]  Thus  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  convenient  in  computation  to  say  a  billion  for 
brevity's  sake  instead  of  a  million  of  millions,  and  instead  of  a 
niillion  of  millions  of  millions,  or  a  million  of  billions,  to  say 
*  triUionj  and  thus  in  order  to  nonillions,  for  there  is  little 
Deed  of  going  farther  in  the  use  of  numbers. 

Th,  These  denominations  are  good  enough.  Let  a; =10. 
That  posited,  a  million  will  be  of,  a  billion  aj",  a  trillion  as^, 
®tc.,  and  a  nonillion  aj^. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

OP    INFINITY 

S  1.  Ph.  One  of  the  most  important  notions  is  that  of 
^^e  finite  and  the  infinite,  which  are  regarded  as  modes  of 
quantity. 

Th.  [Properly  speaking,  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  things,  i.e.  that  there  are  always  more  of  them  than 
can  be  assigned.  But  there  is  no  infinite  number,  neither  line 
uor  other  infinite  quantity,  if  these  are  understood  as  veritable 
wholes,  as  it  is  easy  to  prove.  The  schools  have  meant  or  have 
been  obliged  to  say  that,  in  admitting  a  syncategorematic  in- 
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tiiiiti;,'  as  they  call  it,  and  not  a  categorematio  infinite.  The 
true  infinite  txists,  strictly  speaking,  only  in  the  absolute,  which 
is  anterior  to  all  oamposition,  and  is  not  formed  bj  the 
additions  of  parts.'] 

Pli.  \V)ieii  we  apply  our  idea  of  the  infinite  to  the  first 
Being,  we  do  it  primarily  io  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubi- 
quity, and,  more  figuratively,  to  hia  power,  his  wisdom,  his 
goodness,  and  hia  other  attributes. 

Th.  [Not  more  fi^ratively,  but  leas  immediately,  because 
the  other  attributes  make  their  importance  known  through 
relation  to  those  into  which  enters  tlie  consJdetattoa  of 
paita.] 

g  2.  Pk.  I  thought  it  was  established  that  the  mind  regards 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  as  modifications  of  extension '  and 
duration, 

Th.  [I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  established  that  the  non- 
sideratiun  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  takes  place  wherever 
there  is  bulk  and  magnitude.  And  the  true  infinite  is  not  a 
modi/icalion,  it  is  the  absolute;  on  the  nontrary,  when  it  ia 
modified,  it  is  limited  and  forms  a  finite.] 

§  3.  Pk.  We  have  believed  that  ainee  the  piiwer  uf  the 
iniiiil  to  expand  without  limit  its  idea  of  space  by  new  addi- 
tions is  always  the  same,  it  is  thence  that  the  idea  of  an  infi- 
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to  the  conception  of  this  idea  is  found  in  ourselves,  and  can- 
not come  from  the  experience  of  our  senses,  just  as  necessary 
truths  cannot  be  proved  by  induction  nor  by  the  senses.  The 
idea  of  t?ie  absolute  is  in  us  internally,  like  that  of  being ;  these 
absolutes  are  nothing  else  than  the  attributes  of  Grod,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  not  less  the  source  of  ideas,  because 
God  is  himself  the  principle  of  beings.  The  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute in  relation  to  space,  is  only  that  of  the  immensity  of 
God,  and  so  of  the  others.  But  you  deceive  yourself  in  wish- 
ing to  imagine  an  absolute  space  which  is  an  infinite  whole 
composed  of  parts ;  there  is  none  such,  it  is  a  notion  which 
implies  a  contradiction,  and  these  infinite  wholes,  and  their 
opposed  infinitesimals,  are  used  only  in  the  calculations  of 
geometers,  just  like  the  imaginary  roots  of  algebra.] 

§  6.  Ph.  [We  conceive  furthermore  a  magnitude  without 
nnderstanding  thereby  parts  outside  of  parts.]  If  to  the  most 
perfect  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest  whiteness,  I  add  another  of 
^  equal  or  less  brilliant  whiteness  (for  I  cannot  add  the  idea 
of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  which  I  suppose  the  whitest  that  I 
actually  conceive),  it  neither  increases  nor  extends  my  idea  in 
^y  way ;  therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness  are  called 

Th.  [I  do  not  fully  understand  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
'or  nothing  prevents  me  from  receiving  the  perception  of  a 
whiter  whiteness  than  what  is  actually  conceived.  The  true 
f^ason  why  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  whiteness  cannot  be 
infinitely  increased  is  because  it  is  not  an  original  quality; 
the  senses  give  us  only  a  confused  knowledge  of  it ;  and  when 
We  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  we  shall  see  that  it  arises 
^m  the  structure,  and  is  limited  by  that  of  the  organ  of 
^ion.  But  as  regards  original  or  distinctly  knowable  quali- 
^es,  we  see  that  there  are  sometimes  means  of  going  to 
^^ity,  not  only  in  the  case  of  extension  or,  if  you  prefer, 
Effusion  or  what  the  scholastic  philosophy  calls  partes  extra 
P^Ttesy  as  in  time  and  place,  but  also  in  the  case  of  intention  or 
*fe^c«,  for  example,  as  regards  velocity.] 

S  8.  Pk,  We  have  no  idea  of  infinite  space,  and  nothing  is 
plainer  than  the  absurdity  of  an  actual  idea  of  an  infinite 
Dumber. 

Th.   [I  am  of  the  same  opinion.    But  this  is  not  because  we 
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caiiuut  liave  Die  idea  of  the  iiiiinite,  but  because  tho  infiiiite 
uannot  be  a  true  whole.] 

§  16.  Pk.  For  the  same  reaaon  we  have  then  no  positive 
iilea  of  au  iiiliiiite  duration  or  of  eternity,  any  more  tbau  of 
immensity. 

Th.  [I  believe  we  have  a,  positive  idea  of  both,  and  this 
idea  is  a,  true  one,  provided  it  is  not  conceived  as  an  intinite 
whole,  but  as  an  absolute  or  attribute  without  limits  which 
exi.sts  iu  reference  to  eternity,  in  the  necessity  of  the  existmice 
of  Goil,  without  depending  ui«>n  parts  and  without  the  notions 
being  formed  by  an  addition  of  time.  Wo  see  tiirthetmoi-e  in 
that  way,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  the  origin  of  the  notion 
of  the  intiuito  cornea  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  neoessary 
truths.] 

CHAPTER  XVin  ^M 


Ph.   There  are  besides  many  simple  modes  formed  from 

imple  ideas.  Such  are  {§  2)  modes  of  motion,  as  sliding, 
iiUiiig;;  those  of  sound  {§  3)  which  are  modified  by  notes  and 
,irs,  as  colors  by  degrees,  not  to  speak  of  tastes  and  smells 
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means  of  the  senses.     When  the  same  idea  comes  again  into 
the  mind,  without  the  action  upon  our  senses,  of  the  external 
object  which  at  first  caused  it  to  spring  up,  the  act  of  the 
mind  is  called  remembrance;  if  the  mind  tries  to  recall  it,  and 
only  after  considerable  effort  finds  and  brings  it  to  view,  it  is 
recoUectian  (recueillement)}    If  the  mind  looks  upon  it  atten- 
tively for  a  long  time  it  is  contemplation ;  when  the  idea  floats 
about  in  the  mind  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
understanding,  it  is  called  reverie.     When  the  mind  reflects 
upon  ideas,  which  present  themselves,  and  when  it,  so  to  speak, 
registers  them  in  its  memory,  it  is  attention;  and  when  the 
mind  fixes  itself  upon  an  idea  with  much  application,  considers 
it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  turned  aside  notwithstanding 
other  ideas  which  come  in  the  way,  we  call  it  study  or  intense- 
uess  of  thought.     Sleep  accompanied  by  no  dream  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  these  things ;  and  dreaming  is  having  these  ideas  in 
the  mind  while  the  outer  senses  are  closed,  so  that  they  do 
not   receive  the  impressions  of  external  objects  with  their 
usual  quickness.     It  is,  I  say,  having  ideas  without  any  sug- 
g«:^stion   from  any  external  objects   or  known  occasion,  and 
a-l^art  from  any  choice  or  determination  in  any  way  of  the 
understanding.     As  for  that  which  we  call  ecstasy,  1  leave 
others  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open. 
7h.  [It  is  well  to  clear  up  these  notions  and  I  will  try  to 
aid  in  the  work.     I  will  say  then  that  it  is  sensation  when  an 
external  object  is  perceived ;  that  remembrance  consists  in  the 
repetition  without  the  reappearance  of  the  object ;  but  when 
^'e  know  we  have  had  it,  it  is  memory.     Recollection  (rectieiUe- 
^nent)  is  commonly  understood  in  a  sense  different  from  yours, 
yiz. :  as  a  state  in  which  we  disengage  ourselves  from  things 
iii  order  to  apply  ourselves  to  some  meditation.     But  since 
tjiere  is  no  word  known  to  me  corresponding  to  your  notion, 
^^^  one  may  apply  to  it  that  which  you  employ.     We  give 
^^^ntian,  to  objects  which  we  distinguish  and  prefer  to  others. 
-Attention  continuing  in  the  mind,  whether  the  external  object 
^ntinuos  or  not,  and  even  whether  it  is  found  there  or  not,  is 

]  Cf.  below,  where  the  French  "  recueillement,"  here  employed  as  a  trans- 
•^^ion  of  the  English  "  recollection,"  is  shown  to  liave  a  different  nie4ining 
and  use  from  that  of  the  En{;lish  word.  As  "  re<;ueillement "  ia,  liowever,  used 
*»  an  equivalent  for  the  English  word,  I  have  translated  it  in  the  second  para- 
P*ph  accordingly.  —  Ta. 
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E  **  kaovledge  withoat  ivferenc« 
Attenbon.  whose  aim  is  to 
B  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
r  m  otder  to  form  a  plan  is  to 
s  to  bo  sothing  eb«  than  folloiriiig 
nratc  one  takea  therein,  with  no 
rther  cad;  thu  is  wkj  wvcnB  aaj  leaMl  to  madness ;  we  forget 
oaz8dv«s,  we  fut^et  the  He  emr  iic,  «e  approach  dreams  and 
cbiaena,  wt  boild  castks  in  Sjain.  We  can  distinguish 
dmnu  from  aexwatioag  ottlj  becanse  they  are  not  united  with 
tfaem,  thej  are  like  aworld  a^art.  Sle^  is  a  cessation  of  sen- 
satioos,  and  in  this  waj  eofoajr  is  a  xery  de«p  sleep  from  which 
ODG  finds  diffiealty  in  being  awakened,  a  condition  which  arises 
firon  some  iaternal  pMsing  cause,  which  is  added  in  order  to 
exclnde  this  profoond  sleep,  arising  from  some  narcotic  or 
^nm  some  continoons  injmj  to  the  fanctions,  as  in  lethargy. 
Ecstasy  is  sometinnes  aceompaaied  with  ruionu;  but  tliere  is 
risioD  without  ecstasy,  and  vuion  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
dr«am  which  passes  for  a  sensation  just  as  if  it  acquainted  us 
with  the  truth  of  objects.  And  when  visions  are  divine,  there  is 
actually  truth  in  them,  which  may  be  known  for  instaDce  when 
they  pontain  paKieular  prophecies  which  the  outcome  jastifies.} 
S  i.  Ph.  From  the  different  degrees  of  intensity '  or  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mind,  it  follows  that  thought  is  the  act  and  not  the 
essence  of  the  souL 

7%.  [Doubtless  thought  is  an  act  and  cannot  be  the  essence: 
but  it  is  an  essential  act,  and  all  substances  are  of  this  charac- 
ter. I  have  shown  above  that  we  always  have  an  infinite 
number  of  little  perceptions,  without  being  conscious  of  them. 
We  are  never  without  perceptions,  but  we  are  necessarily  often 
without  apperceptions,  viz. :  when  there  are  no  distinct  per- 
ceptions. It  is  from  not  having  considered  this  important 
point  that  a  relaxed  jihiloBophy,  as  little  noble  as  solid,  has 
prevailed  with  so  many  excellent  minds,  and  that  we  have 
hitherto  almost  ignored  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
soul.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  so  much  probability  has 
been  found  in  that  error,  which  teaches  that  souls  are  by 
nature  perishable.] 

■  Ijwke  has:  "  inlentiop  anii  renaaBion,"  Philoi.  Ifort*  (Bohn's  od.>,  Vol. 
l,p.34U.  — Ta. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

OF   MODES    OF   PLEASURE   AND    PAIN 

§  1.  Ph,  As  the  sensations  of  the  body,  like  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind,  are  either  indifferent  or  followed  by  pleasure  or 
pain,  the  ideas  of  them  cannot  be  described  any  more  than  all 
other  simple  ideas,  nor  can  the  words  which  serve  to  designate 
tiiem  be  defined. 

Th.  [I  believe  that  there  are  no  perceptions  which  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  us,  but  it  is  enough  that  their  effect  be 
Jiot  notable  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  spoken  of,  for 
pleasure  and  pain  appear  to  consist  in  a  notable  aid  or  impedi- 
^ant  I  admit  that  this  definition  is  not  at  all  nominal  and 
that  one  may  give  none  at  all.] 

§  2.  Ph.  The  good  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  produce  and 
Increase  pleasure  in  us,  or  to  diminish  and  cut  short  some 
pain.  Evil  is  fitted  to  produce  or  increase  pain  in  us,  or  to 
diminish  some  pleasure. 

Tk.  [I  am  also  of  this  opinion.  The  good  is  divided  into 
the  virtuous,  the  agreeable,  and  the  useful,  but  ultimately  I 
^lieve  that  it  must  be  either  agreeable  itself,  or  serving  some- 
thing else  which  may  give  us  an  agreeable  feeling,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  good  is  agreeable  or  useful,  and  virtue  itself  codsists 
^  a  pleasure  of  mind.] 

§§  4,  5.  Ph.  From  pleasure  and  pain  come  the  passions, 
'^e  have  love  for  that  which  can  produce  pleasure,  and  the 
thought  of  sadness  or  of  pain  that  a  present  or  absent  cause 
^  produce  is  hatred.  But  hatred  or  love  which  relates  to 
heings  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  is  often  an  uneasiness  or 
delight  which  we  feel  to  be  produced  in  us  by  the  considera- 
^on  of  their  existence  or  of  the  happiness  which  they  enjoy. 

Tk.  [I  also  gave  nearly  this  definition  of  love  when  I 
^plained  the  principles  of  justice,  in  the  preface  to  my 
"Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticus," ^  viz.:  that  to  love  is  to 

*  The  Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticus,  1693,  a  collection  of  public  acts 
^  treatises,  etc.  An  excerpt  from  the  Preface  of  this  work,  entitled  De  no- 
tionibuB  juris  et  justitim,  is  given  by  Erdmann,  pp.  118-120;  translation,  Dun- 
Ott,  Phaos.  Works  of  Leibnitz,  note  48,  pp.  379-382.  —  Te. 
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be  iiK'lined  to  take  pleasure  in  tte  complete  perfection  or  hap- 
j.iiK'ss  ot  tlu/  object  loved.  And  for  that  reason  one  neither 
coii:>iiiirs  iim-  uska  for  any  other  pleasure  proper  than  that 
iiiib.'il  vvliuli  is  found  in  the  good  or  pleasure  of  the  one  who 
is  loved ;  but  in  this  sense  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  love 
what  iri  inciqiable  of  pleasure  or  happiness,  and  we  enjoy  things 
of  thi8  natui'O  without  loving  them  for  that  reason,  unless  by 
a  prosiiiiopoein,  and  as  if  we  imagined  that  they  themselves 
eiijiiy  thfir  juTfection.  It  is  not,  then,  properly  love  when 
Olio  says  that  he  loves  a  beautiful  picture  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  taki'S  in  feeling  its  perfections.  But  it  is  allowable 
to  extend  llie  sense  of  terms,  and  their  use^  varies,  Philoso- 
[ihers  and  Ihoolofjians  even  distinguish  two  kinds  of  love,  viz. : 
the  love  ivhii.b  they  call  the  love  of  complacency,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  desire  or  feeling  which  we  have  for  the  one 
will!  gives  us  [ileaaure,  without  concerning  ourselves  whether 
he  ivei'ives  it;  and  the  love  of  benevolence,  which  is  the  feeling 
that  one  has  for  the  one  who,  by  bis  pleasure  or  happiness, 
gi^es  us  suuu'.  The  first  makes  ns  have  in  view  out  pleasure 
and  the  second  that  of  another,  but  as  making  or  rather  consti- 
tutiut;  (iiu-s,  for  if  it  did  not  ivHi'ct  njioii  us  in  some  way  we 
could  not  eoueeni  ourselves  with  it  since  it  is  impussible, 
althou^'li  tliey  atlinu  it,  to  be  separated  from  tlie  good  projier. 
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which  approaches  nearest  to  that  state  in  which  the  soul  finds 
itself  with  regard  to  anything  which  is  wholly  indifferent  to 
it,  when  the  displeasure  which  the  absence  of  anything  causes 
is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  carried  only  to  feeble  longings 
without  being  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it-  Desire  is  moreover  extinguished  or  abated  by  the 
opinion  that  the  wished  for  good  cannot  be  obtained  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soul's  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by  that  con- 
sideration. [For  the  rest,  I  have  found  what  I  stated  to  you 
about  uneasiness  in  this  celebrated  English  author,  whose 
views  I  often  relate  to  you.  I  was  a  little  in  difficulty  as  to 
the  definition  of  the  English  word  uneasiness.  But  the  French 
translator  ^  whose  skill  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  cannot 
be  called  in  question,  remarks  at  the  foot  of  the  page  (chap. 
20,  §  6,)  that  by  this  word  the  English  author  understands 
tbe  state  of  a  man  not  at  his  ease,  the  lack  of  ease  and  of  tran- 
quiUity  of  soul,  which  in  this  regard  is  purely  passive,  and  that 
It  must  be  translated  by  the  (French)  word  inquietude,  which 
does  not  express  exactly  the  same  idea,  but  approaches  it  very 
dearly.  This  caution  (he  adds)  is  above  all  needful  with 
'egaid  to  the  following  chapter,  "Of  Power,"  in  which  the 
^nthor  reasons  much  upon  this  kind  of  uneasiness ;  for  if  you 
fbould  not  attach  to  this  word  the  idea  which  has  just  been 
^dicated,  it  would  be  impossible  exactly  to  understand  the 
^natters  treated  of  in  this  chapter  and  which  are  the  most 
important  and  delicate  in  the  entire  work.] 

Th.  [The  translator  is  right  and  the  reading  of  his  excellent 
author  shows  me  that  this  consideration  of  unensineas  is  a  capi- 
tal point,  in  which  this  author  has  particularly  shown  his  pene- 
trating and  profound  mind.  For  this  reason  I  gave  it  some 
attention,  and  after  having  well  considered  the  matter,  it  al- 
most appears  to  me  that  the  (French)  word  inquietude  {restless- 
ness) ,  if  it  does  not  express  quite  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
nevertheless  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
and  that  the  (English)  word  uneasiness,  if  it  indicated  a  dis- 
pleasure, fretfulness  (chagrin),  inconvenience,  in  a  word  some 
effective  pain,  would  not  suit  his  meaning.     For  I  should  pre- 

ence,  has  not  as  yet  snfficient  force  to  pass  over  into  action  (volitio),   Cf.  New 
E$taySf  Bk.  II.,  chap.  21,  $  0  a^.,  also  §  30,  Th.— Tk. 
1  M.  Pierre  Coste.— Tb. 
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fer  to  say  that  in  the  desire  in  itself  there  is  rather  a  disposi- 
tion and  preparation  for  pain  than  pain  itself.  It  is  true  thiit 
this  perception  sometimes  differs  from  that  which  is  in  pain 
onl)'  mure  or  less,  but  it  is  the  degrtte  whieh  is  the  essence  of 
pain,  for  it  is  a  notable  perception.  The  same  is  also  seen  in 
tiie  differenoe  between  appetite  and  hunger,  for  when  the 
stomach's  irritation  becomes  too  strong  it  is  nnoomfortablo,  ao 
that  we  must  also  apply  here  our  doctrine  of  perceptions  too 
small  to  l>e  perceived,  for  if  that  which  goes  on  in  us  when  we 
have  appetite  and  desire,  were  great  enough,  it  would  cause  us 
pain.  Hence  the  infinitely  wise  author  of  our  being  arranged 
it  for  our  good,  when  he  so  arranged  it  that  we  should  often 
be  in  ignorance  and  among  confused  peroeptions,  in  order  to 
act  more  promptly  by  instinct,  and  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  too  distinct  sensations  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  which  do 
not  recur  immediately  and  the  nature  of  which  could  not  go  on 
to  obtain  their  ends.  How  many  insects  we  swallow  without 
noticing  them,  how  many  persons  we  see  who,  having  a  too 
penetrating  odor,  are  annoying,  and  how  many  disgnating  ob- 
jects we  should  see  if  our  vision  were  penetrating  enough.  It 
is  also  for  the  sake  of  this  skill  that  nature  has  given  us  the 
stimuli  of  desire,  like  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  pain,  or  so 
to  speak,  of  semi-pains,  or  (if  you  wish  to  apeak  extrav^antly 
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consideration  of  little  aids  or  little  releases  and  imperceptible 
deliverances  from  the  fixed  tendency,  whose  result  at  last  is  a 
notable  pleasure,  serves  also  to  give  a  more  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  the  confused  idea  which  we  have,  and  ought  to  have,  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain;  just  as  the  sensation  of  heat  and  of  light 
results  from  a  quantity  of  little  motions  which  express  those 
of  objects,  as  I  said  above  (chap.  9,  §  13)  and  differ  from  them 
only  in  appearance  and  because  we  ourselves  are  not  conscious 
of  this  analysis :  while  many  to-day  believe  that  our  ideas  of 
sense-qualities  differ  toto  genere  from  notions  and  from  all  that 
goes  on  in  objects,  and  are  something  primitive  and  inexpli- 
cable, and  indeed  arbitrary,  as  if  God  made  the  soul  sensible  of 
whatever  seems  good  to  him,  instead  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
body,  a  view  which  is  far  removed  from  the  true  analysis  of  our 
ideas.     But  to  return  to  uneasiness,  that  is  to  say  to  the  little 
imperceptible  solicitations  which  keep  us  always  in  suspense ; 
these  are  confused  determinations,  so  that  often  we  do  not 
know  what  we  lack,  while  in  the  case  of  the  inclinations  and 
passions  we  at  least  know  what  we  ask  for,  although  confused 
perceptions  enter  also  into  their  methods  of  acting,  and  the 
passions  themselves  also  cause  this  uneasiness  or  longing. 
These  impulses  are  like  so  many  little  springs  which  try  to 
release  themselves,  and  which  make  our  machine  go.     And  I 
have  already  remarked  above  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are 
never  indifferent,  when  we  most  appear  to  be  so,  for  example, 
in  turning  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  a 
path.     For  the  side  we  take  arises  from  these  insensible  deter- 
minations, mixed  with  the  actions  of  objects  and  the  interior  of 
the  body,  which  makes  us  find  ourselves  more  at  ease  in  the  one 
or  the  other  manner  of  bestirring  ourselves.     The  pendulum  of 
a  clock  is  called  Unruhe  in  German,  i.e.  uneasiness.     We  may 
say  that  the  same  condition  exists  in  our  body  which  can 
never  be  perfectly  at  ease ;  because  if  it  might  be  so,  a  new 
impression  of  objects,  a  slight  change  in  the  organs,  in  the  ves- 
sels and  in  the  viscera  would  at  once  alter  the  balance  and 
cause  them  to  make  some  slight  effort  to  put  themselves  again 
in  the  best  state  possible :  this  produces  a  perpetual  strife, 
▼hich  causes,  so  to  speak,  the  uneasiness  of  our  clock,  so  that 
^his  appellation  is  quite  to  my  taste.] 
{  6.  Ph.  Joy  is  a  pleasure  felt  by  the  soul  when  it  consid- 
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ers  the  possession  of  a  present  or  future  gooil  us  aasiircd,  aud 
WB  are  in  jiosaession  of  a  good  when  it  ia  80  in  our  yowex  that 
we  can  enjoy  it  when  we  wish. 

T/i.  [Languages  lack  words  suffioiently  suitable  to  distin- 
guish kindred  notions.  Perhaps  the  Latin  gaudium  draws 
nearer  this  definition  of  joy  than  Icetitia,  whieh  ia  also  trans- 
lated by  the  word  joy;  but  then  it  appears  to  me  to  signify  a. 
state  in  wliich  pleasure  predominates  in  us,  for  during  the  pro 
fouudest  sorrow  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ^toignant  grief 
one  may  take  some  pleasure  as  in  drinking  or  hearing  music, 
but  the  unpleasant  feeling  predominates  and  so  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  acute  paia  the  mind  can  ho  joyful,  m  in  the  caae 
of  the  martyrs.] 

§  8.  Fk.  Sorrow  is  an  nneaainess  of  the  sonl  when  it 
thinks  of  a  lost  good  which  it  might  have  enjoyed  a  longer 
time,  or  when  it  is  tormented  by  an  actually  present  evil. 

Til.  [Not  only  the  actual  presence,  but  also  the  fear  ot 
coming  evil  may  make  one  sad,  so  that  I  believe  the  definitions 
of  joy  and  sorrow  which  I  have  just  giren  agree  the  better 
with  usage.  As  to  uneasiness,  there  is  in  pain  and  consequently 
in  sorrow  something  more:  and  there  is  uneasiness  even  in 
joy,  for  it  makes  a  man  awake,  active,  full  of  hope  to  go  farther. 
Joy  has  been  capable  of  cansing  death  by  excess  of  emotion, 
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Th.  [Despair  taken  as  passion  is  a  kind  of  strong  tendency 
which  finds  itself  suddenly  arrested,  a  condition  which  causes 
ayiolent  struggle  and  much  displeasure.  But  when  despair 
is  accompanied  with  rest  and  indolence  it  is  rather  a  thought 
than  a  passion.] 

§  12.  Ph.  Anger  is  the  uneasiness  or  discomposure  we  feel 
after  having  received  some  injury,  and  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  present  desire  to  avenge  ourselves. 

Th.  [Anger  seems  to  be  something  simpler  and  more  gen- 
eraly  since  animals  are  susceptible  to  it  to  whom  no  injury  is 
done.  There  is  in  anger  a  violent  effort  tending  to  annul  the 
eviL  The  desire  for  vengeance  may  remain  when  one  is  in 
cold  blood  and  has  hatred  rather  than  anger.] 

§  13.  Ph.  Envy  is  the  uneasiness  (displeasure)  of  the  soul 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  but 
which  another  possesses,  who  in  our  opinion  should  not  have 
had  it  in  preference  to  ourselves. 

Th.  [According  to  this  notion  envy  would  be  always  a 
praiseworthy  passion  and  always  based  upon  justice,  at  least 
in  our  opinion.  But  I  know  not  whether  men  do  not  often  bear 
envy  towards  recognized  merit,  which  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  treat  ill,  if  they  had  the  power.  They  even  bear  envy 
towards  persons  regarding  a  good  which  they  themselves 
Would  not  care  to  have.  They  would  be  content  to  see  them 
deprived  of  it,  without  thinking  of  profiting  from  their  despoil- 
ments, and  indeed  without  being  able  to  hope  for  it.  For 
some  good  things  are  like  pictures  painted  in  fresco,  which  can 
be  destroyed,  but  which  cannot  be  taken  away.] 

1 17.  Ph.  Most  of  the  passions  make  in  many  persons 
impressions  on  the  body,  and  cause  therein  various  changes, 
bat  these  changes  are  not  always  sensible ;  for  example,  shame 
which  is  a  felt  uueasiness  of  the  soul  when  it  comes  to  consider 
that  it  has  done  something  indecent  or  which  may  lessen  the  esti- 
mate others  have  of  us,  is  not  always  accompanied  by  blushing. 

Th.  [If  men  would  study  to  observe  more  closely  the  ex- 
ternal movements  which  accompany  the  passions,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceal  them.  As  for  shame,  it  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration that  modest  persons  sometimes  feel  movements  similar 
to  those  of  shame,  when  they  are  witnesses  only  of  an  indecent 
action.] 
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§  1.  Ph.  [Tbe  mind  observing  how  one  thing  ceases  to  be, 
and  liow  another  whioli  was  not  before  comus  to  exist,  and 
concluding  that  there  will  be  in  the  future  parivllel  citaea,  pro- 
duced by  parallel  agents,  comes  to  consider  in  one  thing  the 
possibility  that  one  of  its  simplfi  ideaa  may  be  changed,  and  in 
another  the  possibility  of  prod\icing  that  change,  and  in  that 
way  the  mind  forma  the  idea  of  power.] 

Th.  [If  poicer  corresponds  to  the  Latin  j)o(«i/i'(i,  it  is  opposed 
to  act,  and  the  pass£^  from  power  to  act  is  cltange.  This  is 
what  Aristotle  understands  by  the  word  mction,  when  he  says ' 
that  it  is  the  act  or  perhaps  the  octi'iiiion  of  that  wliicli  is  in 
power.  It  may  be  aaid  then  that  power  in  general  is  the  poasi'- 
bility  of  change.  Now  change  or  the  act  of  this  possibility, 
being  action  in  one  Bubject  and  passion  in  another,  thera 
will  be  two  powers,  one  piisaive,  tiio  otiit^r  actix-e.  The  aciive 
may  be  called  faculty,  and  perhafis  tlie  passive  might  bo  called 
aipacily  or  receptivity.     It  is  true  the  active  power  is  sometimes 

taltPTi  in  a  mnrP  Pnni.ilft-.fi  s.'n.<li>_  whpn  ).p.«iflps  t.hi.  simnle  fncnittr 
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capacity  or  receptivity  for  motion,  but  also  resistance,  which 
includes  impenetrability  and  inertia.  Entelechies,  i,e.  primitive' 
or  substantial  tendencies,  when  accompanied  by  perception,  are 
souls.] 

§  3.  Ph,  The  idea  of  power  expresses  some  kind  of  relation. 
But  what  one  of  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind  does  not  include  some 
relation?  Our  ideas  of  extension,  of  duration,  of  number,  do 
they  not  all  contain  in  themselves  a  secret  relation  of  parts  ? 
The  same  thing  is  noticed  in  a  still  more  visible  manner  in 
figure  and  motion.  Sensible  qualities,  what  are  they  but  the 
powers  of  different  bodies  in  relation  to  our  perception,  and 
do  they  not  depend  in  themselves  upon  bulk,  figure,  the  con- 
texture and  motion  of  the  parts  ?  which  puts  a  kind  of  rela- 
tion between  them.  Thus  our  idea  of  power  may  very  well  be 
placed  in  my  opinion  among  the  other  simple  ideas. 

Th,  [At  bottom  the  ideas  which  we  have  just  enumerated 
are  composite;  those  of  sensible  qualities  hold  their  place 
among  the  simple  ideas  only  because  of  our  ignorance,  and  the 
others  which  we  know  distinctly,  keep  their  place  only  by  an 
indulgence  which  it  were  better  they  should  not  have.  It  is 
almost  the  same  with  regard  to  the  common  axioms,  which 
might  be  and  which  deservedly  should  be  proved  among  the 
theorems,  and  which  are  allowed  to  pass  nevertheless  as 
axioms,  as  if  they  were  primitive  truths.  This  indulgence 
does  more  harm  than  we  think.  It  is  true  we  are  not  always 
in  a  position  to  do  without  it.] 

§  4.  Ph,  If  we  consider  the  matter  carefully,  bodies  do  not 
furnish  us  by  means  of  the  senses  with  so  clear  and  so  distinct 
an  idea  of  active  power  as  that  which  we  have  from  reflection 
upon  the  workings  of  our  mind.  There  are,  I  believe,  but  two 
kinds  of  actions  of  which  we  have  an  idea,  viz. :  thinking  and 
motion.  Of  thought,  body  gives  us  no  idea,  and  it  is  only 
through  reflection  that  we  have  it.  Neither  have  we  from  the 
body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion. 

Th.  [These  considerations  are  most  excellent,  and  although 
here  I  take  thought  in  a  manner  so  general  that  it  includes  all 
perception,  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  use  of  terms.] 

Ph,  When  the  body  is  itself  in  motion,  this  motion  in  the 
body  is  an  action  rather  than  a  passion  ;  but  when  a  billiard- 
ball  yields  at  the  stroke  of  the  cue,  it  is  not  an  action  of  the 
ball,  but  a  simple  passion. 
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Th.  [Theif  is  something  to  be  aaid  upon  that  pwiiit,  for  the 
iidius  iHlI  uot  ifceive  motion  in  the  impact,  according  to  the 
i«'M  observed  therein,  if  they  already  had  not  motion  in 
liL-iiiselvvs.     Ijut  pass  we  now  thia  point.] 

]'h.  Tliv  siiiuf  is  true  when  it  pushes  another  ball  which  it 
ihIh  ill  il.s  w:iy  and  puta  in  motion;  it  only  communicates  to 
.  till-  iiiiitluii  it  liad  received,  and  itself  loses  just  as  much- 

Th.  [I  Nil-  lliiit  this  erroneous  view,  which  the  Cartesians 
avf  iinnr^lit  iuln  fashion,  as  if  bodies  lost  as  much  motion  as 
licy  !;ivi'  In  olliers,  which  ia  to-day  overthrown  by  experi- 
icnt.w  .■iiid  I'y  riMson,  and  abandoned  moreover  by  the  illustri- 
\is  iiutlini'  of  "The  Search  after  Truth,"'  who  has  published 

ln'ii'f  tiwitise  for  the  express  purpose  of  retracting  it,  still 
ivL's  si'lKihirs  occasion  to  be  mistaken  iu  constructing  trains 
i'  ii'asiiiiiiin'  upijii  so  ruinous  a  foundation.] 

I'h.  Till'  tiinisfi-r  of  motion  gives  us  only  a  very  obscure 
liM  iif  iiii  riclivi'  |iower  of  motion  in  the  body  so  long  as  we 
I'l-  iiiithin;,-  ('!>(>.  tlian  that  the  body  transfers  motion,  but  does 
•  A  in  :niy  wiiy  produce  it 

Til.  [  I  do  nut  know  whether  they  here  maintain  that  motion 
ijt'rt  tu  subject,  and  that  the  same  imiliiiu(iV?e)ii 
tliat  some,  euutrury  to  the 
isoiihv,  have   sum-  tliitt   far, 
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I  am  always  agreed  with  you,  that  the  clearest  idea  of 
active  power  comes  to  us  from  the  mind.  It  is  also  only 
in  things  which  are  analogous  to  the  mind,  that  is  to  say,  in 
entelechies,  for  matter  properly  speaking  shows  only  passive 
power.] 

S  5.  Ph,  We  find  in  ourselves  the  power  to  begin  or  not  to 
begin,  to  continue  or  to  end  many  actions  of  our  soul  and 
many  motions  of  our  body,  and  this  simply  by  a  thought  or 
choice  of  our  mind,  which  determines  and  commands,  so  to 
speak,  that  such  a  particular  action  be  done  or  not  done.  This 
power  we  call  WiU.  The  actual  use  of  this  power  is  called 
Volition;  the  cessation  or  production  of  the  action  which  fol- 
lows such  a  command  of  the  soul,  is  called  voluntary,  and  all 
action  done  without  such  direction  of  the  soul  is  called  invol- 
ymtary. 

Th.  [I  find  all  that  very  good  and  just.  However,  to  speak 
more  fairly,  and  to  go  perhaps  a  little  farther,  I  will  say  that 
volition  is  the  effort  or  tendency  (conatus)  towards  what  is 
considered  good  and  against  that  considered  bad,  so  that  this 
tendency  results  immediately  from  the  consciousness  one  has 
of  them.  And  the  corollary  of  this  definition  is  this  cele- 
brated axiom:  that  will  and  power  united,  action  follows, 
since  from  all  tendency  action  follows  when  it  is  not  hin- 
dered. Thus  not  only  the  internal  voluntary  actions  of  our 
minds  follow  from  this  conatus,  but  also  the  external,  that  is  to 
say,  the  voluntary  movements  of  our  bodies,  in  virtue  of  the 
anion  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  reason  of  which  I  have 
elsewhere  given.  There  are  besides  the  efforts  resulting  from 
the  insensible  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious, 
which  I  prefer  to  call  appetitions  rather  than  volitions  (al- 
though there  are  also  apperceptible  appetitions),  for  those 
actions  alone  are  called  voluntary  of  which  we  may  be  con- 
scious, and  upon  which  our  reflection  may  fall  when  they  fol- 
low the  consideration  of  good  and  evil.] 

Ph.  The  power  of  perceiving  we  call  understanding :  it  in- 
cludes the  perception  of  ideas,  the  perception  of  the  signifi- 
cation of  signs,  and,  finally,  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  existing  between  any  of  our  ideas. 

Th,  [We  perceive  many  things  within  and  without  us, 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  we  understand  them,  when 
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we  have  distinct  ideas  of  them,  together  with  the  power  of 
reflection  and  of  drawing  from  them  necessary  truths.  Ani- 
mals therefore  have  no  understanding,  at  least  in  this  sense, 
although  they  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving  impressions 
more  remarkable  and  more  distinct,  as  the  boar  perceives  a 
person  who  shouts  at  him,  and  goes  straight  for  this  person,  of 
whom  he  had  had  before  only  a  cloudy  perception,  but  con- 
fused as  of  all  other  objects  which  fell  under  his  eyes,  and 
whose  rays  struck  his  crystalline  humor.  Thus  in  my  view 
the  understanding  corresponds  to  what  among  the  Latins  is 
called  intellectus,  and  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  called 
intellectiony  which  is  a  distinct  perception  united  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  reflection,  which  is  not  in  animals.  Every  perception 
united  with  this  faculty  is  a  thought,  which  I  do  not  accord  to 
the  animals  any  more  than  understanding,  so  that  we  may  say 
there  is  intellection  when  thought  is  distinct.  For  the  rest, 
the  perception  of  the  signification  of  signs  does  not  deserve 
to  be  distinguished  here  from  the  perception  of  the  ideas 
signified.] 

§  6.  Ph,  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  understanding  and 
the  will  are  two  faculties  of  the  soul,  a  term  suitable  enough  if 
used  as  we  ought  to  use  all  words,  taking  care  that  they  cause 
no  confusion  to  spring  up  in  the  thoughts  of  meu,  as  I  suspect 
has  happened  here  in  the  case  of  the  soul.  And  when  we  are  told 
that  the  will  is  that  superior  faculty  of  the  soul  which  rules 
and  orders  all  things,  that  it  is  or  is  not  free,  that  it  deter- 
mines the  lower  fiiculties,  that  it  follows  the  dictamen  of  the 
understanding ;  although  these  expressions  may  l)e  understood 
in  a  sense  clear  and  distinct,  I  fear,  however,  that  they  have 
caused  to  arise  in  many  j)ersons  the  confused  idea  of  so  many 
distinct  agents  acting  distinctly  in  us. 

Th.  The  question  has  exercised  the  scholastics  a  long  time 
whether  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  and  whether  one  faculty  is  really  distinct  from 
another.  The  Realists 
no,  and  the  same  quostio]^^^^^  agitated 
of  many  other  abstract 
fate.  But  I  do  not  thii 
and  plunge  into  these 
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Episcopius  *  found  it  of  such  importance  that  ho  thou^Oit  he 
coiiM  not  maintain  the  freedom  of  man  if  the  faculties  of  tlie 
soul  were  real  entities.     However,  if  they  were  real  and  dis- 
tinct entities,  they  can  pass  for  real  agentH  only  in  extrava;,'ant 
si>eech.     It  is  not  the  faculties  or  qualities  which  act,  but  sul)- 
stances  by  means  of  the  faculties. 

§  8.  Ph.   So  long  as  man  has  the  power  to  think   or  to 
refrain  from  thinking,  to  move  or  not  to  move  accord  inj^  to 
the  preference  or  choice  of  his  own  mind,  so  long  he  is  free. 

Th'    [The  term  freedom  is  very  ami/l'jruous.     Therr-  is  free- 
dom of  right  and  of  fact.    As  regards  that  of  rifjht  a  -lav*:  is 
not  at  all  free,  a  subject  is  not  wiiolly  frv»*.  iiUt  a  i»oor  Ui'.ni  i.s 
as  free  as  a  rich  man.    Freedom  of  ftj:t  •■or.ii^t-^  eitii'.-r  in  the 
y)Ower  to  will  an  one  ought,  or  in  the  u.rA-^r  to  do  v.;:. it  o:;e  v.  :ii.-;. 
It  is  of  the  frifedom  to  dxi  oi  which  v-/:  .:»-ak.  ■■.:.'i  i*.  i..^^  '.*.^ 
di'grees  and  varieties.     Generalhjl.r  ai.^  ':..-.  *.:.-  :;.0'.'.  :..••'i.^-- 
is  the  f  recst  to  do  what  he  wills :  i.-.t  ;,  ^.  I.-..  .".//•  :;.:v- 
understoud  of  the  use  of  things  wLi'::.  :.:•    ,:  .::.,:.;;.'  ::. 
I>owi*r,  and  above  all,  of  the  free  -^^  f.:   ,  ..-     -.   v.      J ;. . . 
prison  and  the  diseases  which  prevr.-.:  ^^  f.-  .-..   _:.'.j  '.  '  .: 
body  and  our  limbs  the  motion  -f.^  v.:,;.  :;.:.  ...... 

ordinarily  give  them  detract  from  cur  :.•■-     ...    -.. 

is  not  at  all  fn-e,  and  a  paralvtic  Li^     ■  -  • - 

Freedom  of  v:lll   is   furthermore -:.;;.;  i-     ,      -    -  -   -  .* 

sensi-s.     The  tirst  is  when  it  is  op>../^ :  v   - .. .    ■     ..  .-     -  - 

the  slavery  of  the  spirit,  which  i-*av.v-  ..... 

internal  like  that  arising  frrjm  :U  M,* 

has  phice  when  freedom  is  oppose-:'.*':-  ^      • '       '     •        .      '■ 
souse  the  Btoi(!s  said  that  tU  »:^  ;.-  .  -   ". 
fact  the  s])irit  is  not  at  all  fr**  x^J-    -    " 
passion,  for  one  cannot  then  vZ  J'-V' 
with  the  deliberation  which  is  iJ'  "!  -J 
perfectly  free,  and  created  sp:r:>  \ ..  "..    ' 
that  they  are  superior  to  t|^  '^'l 
Qcmeems  properly  om  -^* 
opposed  to  neon 
it  IB  distiiigiiaj^ 
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vhat  is  called  frec-vtill  (fratK^arhiire)  and  it  cousists  in  this, 
tliat  we  will  that  tlie  strongest  reasons  or  impressions  which 
the  understanding  presents  to  the  will  do  not  prevent  the  act 
of  the  will  from  being  contingent,  and  do  not  give  it  an  abso- 
lute, and,  so  to  speak,  metaphjBicaJ  necesaity.  And  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  I  am  accustomed  to  say  that  the  understanding 
can  determine  the  will,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  percep- 
tions and  reasons,  in  a  manner  which,  even  where  it  is  certain 
and  infallible,  inclines  without  compelling.' 

g  9.  /%.  It  is  well  also  to  consider  that  no  one  has  yet 
thought  of  taifiug  as  a,  free  agent  a  ball,  whether  in  motion  by 
the  stroke  of  a  racket  or  at  rest.  This  is  because  we  do  not 
conceive  of  a  liall  as  thinking  or  as  having  any  volition,  which 
makes  it  prefer  motion  to  rest. 

Th.  [If  that  were/ree  which  acts  without  hindrance,  a  ball 
once  in  motion  iu  a  level  horizon  would  be  a  free  agent.  But 
Aristotle  has  already  well  remarked  that  to  call  acta  free,  we 
demand  not  only  that  they  be  apontaneoim,  but  further  that 
they  be  del&terate.'] 

Pli.  This  is  why  we  consider  the  motion  or  rest  of  balls 
tinder  the  idea  of  a  necessary  thing. 

Th.  [The  appellation  necessary  requires  as  much  circumspec- 
tion as  that  oifree.  This  conditional  truth,  viz. :  supposing  the 
6aK  to  be  in  motion  in  a  level  horizon  toithout  hindrance,  it  will  ■ 
continue  the  same  motion,  may  pass  as  in  some  sort  necessary, 
although  at  bottom  this  consequence  is  not  entirely  geometri- 
cal, being  only  presumptive,  so  to  speak,  and  based  upon  the 
wisdom  of  God  who  changes  not  his  influence  without  a 
reason,  which  it  is  presumed  is  not  at  present  to  be  found. 
But  this  absolute  proposition :  (fte  ball  Itere  is  now  in  motion  in 
this  plane,  is  only  a  coidingent  truth,  and  in  this  sense  the  ball 
is  a  conling&il,  not  a  free,  agent.'] 

§  10.  Pft.  Su])pose  that  a  man,  while  in  a  profound  sleep,  is 
carried  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person,  wliom  he  much  longs  to 

1  C/.  E>iai»  de  Thiodicte,  Pt.  I.,  §5  61,  62,  Gerhardl,  B,  130-131 ;  Erdmann, 
617;  also  Eduard  Dillmann,  ifine  n*ue  Darilellung  der  Ltibnizischen  Monad- 
enlihre  aiif  Gruiid  der  Qiiellen,  pp.  41ti  aq. ;  Leipzig:  O.  R.  RelBland.  1891.— 
Tr. 

;  trBDBlation  by  F.  H.  Pet«cs, 
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see  and  to  meet,  and  that  the  door  is  locked  upon  him ;  this 
maji  wakes  up  and  is  delighted  to  iiud  himself  with  this  per- 
son, and  lives  thus  in  the  room  with  pleasure.  I  think  no  one 
presumes  to  doubt  that  he  remains  voluntarily  in  that  place. 
Yet  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  out  if  he  wishes.  Thus  freedom 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition. 

Th,  [I  find  this  example  very  well  chosen  to  show  that  in  a 
sense,  an  act  or  a  state  may  be  voluntary  without  being  free. 
Still  when  philosophers  and  theologians  dispute  upon  free  wiU, 
they  have  altogether  another  sense  in  view.] 

§  11.  Ph.  Freedom  is  wanting  when  paralysis  prevents  the 
limbs  from  obeying  the  determination  of  the  mind,  although, 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  even,  to  remain  sitting  still  might 
be  voluntary  so  long  as  he  prefers  sitting  still  to  changing 
his  place.  Voluntary  is  not  then  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to 
involuntary, 

Tlu  [This  precision  of  expression  would  be  agreeable  enough 
to  me,  but  usage  is  far  from  it ;  and  those  who  oppose  freedom 
to  necessity,  mean  to  speak  not  of  external  acts,  but  of  the  act 
itself  of  willing.] 

§  12.  Ph.  A  man  awake  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  than  ho  is  at  liberty  to  prevent  or  not  to  prevent 
his  body  from  touching  any  othtu-  body.  But  to  transfer  his 
thoughts  from  one  i(U*a  to  another  is  often  within  his  deter- 
mination. And  in  that  case  he  is  as  much  at  liberty  as  regards 
his  ideas,  as  he  is  .as  regards  the  l)odies  upon  whictli  lie  rests, 
IxMng  al>le  to  transfc^r  himself  from  one  to  the  other  as  the 
fancy  arises.  Tlujre  are,  however,  ideiis,  which,  like  certain 
(l>o(lily)  movements,  are  so  fixed  in  the  mind,  that,  in  certain 
circumstances,  you  cannot  avoid  tlu^n  whatever  eifort  you 
make.  A  man  upon  the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  ])ut  aside  the 
idea  of  pain,  and  sometimes  a  violent  passion  acts  upon  our 
mind  as  the  most  violent  wind  acts  upon  our  body. 

Tli.  [There  is  order  and  connection  in  ideas,  as  there  is  in 
(\x)(lily)  movements,  for  the  one  corresponds  perfectly  to  the 
other,  although  the  det(»rmination  in  the  movements  be  uneon- 
scions  and  free,  or  with  choice  in  the  thinking  being  whom  good 
and  evil  only  cause  to  incline  without  forcin*?  him.  For  the  soul, 
while  representing  bodies,  preserves  its  (own)  perfections,  and 
although  dependent  np^n  tlie  body  (in  seizing  the  good)  in  the 
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Toluntary  acta,  it  is  independent  and  makes  the  body  depend 
upon  itself  in  others.  But  this  d'ependence  ia  only  metaphysical, 
and  consists  in  the  considerations  which  God  haa  for  the  one 
while  ruling  the  other,  or  rather  for  both,  according  to  the 
original  perfections  of  each  ;  whilst  pkyaical  dependence  would 
<3onsiat  in  an  immediate  influence,  which  the  one  would  receive 
from  the  other  on  which  it  depends.  For  the  rest,  there  come 
to  us  involuntary  thoughts,  partly  from  outside  by  means  of 
objects  which  strike  our  senses,  and  partly  from  within  by 
reason  of  the  impressions  (often  insensible)  which  remain 
from  preceding  perceptions  whose  action  continues  and  which 
mingle  with  those  which  appear  for  the  first  time.  As  regards 
these  we  are  passive,  and  even  when  we  wake  up,  images 
(under  which  designation  I  include  not  only  the  representa- 
tions of  figures,  but  also  those  of  sounds  and  other  sensible 
qualities)  come  to  us,  as  in  dreams,  without  being  called. 
The  German  language  calls  them  ,/UQ^ende  Qedanken,  that  is, 
fiying  thoughts  {peaades  voiantes),  which  are  not  within  our 
control,  and  among  which  there  are  sometimes  many  absurdi- 
ties which  raise  scruples  iu  good  people,  and  furnish  exercise 
to  casuists  and  directors  of  consciences.  It  is  as  in  the  magic 
lantern,  which  makes  figures  appear  upon  the  wall  according 
as  something  within  is  turned.  But  our  mind,  perceiving 
some  image  which  recurs  to  it,  may  say :  stop  there,  and,  so  to 
speak,  arrest  it.  Moreover,  the  mind  enters,  as  seems  good 
to  itself,  into  certain  trains  of  thovgtu,  which  lead  it  on  to 
others.  But  this  is  true  only  when  internal  or  external  impres- 
sions do  not  at  all  prevail.  It  is  true  that  in  this  thing  men 
differ  very  much,  both  according  to  their  temperament  and 
according  as  they  have  exercised  their  control,  so  that  one  can 
master  impressions  where  another  lets  them  go. 

§  13.  PA.  Necessity  tiikea  place  wherever  thought  is  wholly 
wanting.  And  this  necessity,  when  found,  is  an  agent  capable 
of  volition,  and  when  the  commencement  or  continuation  of 
any  action  is  contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind,  I  call  it 
compvhion;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  of  an  action  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  I  may  call  it  restraint.  Agents  which 
have  absolutely  neither  thought  nor  volition  are  in  all  respects 
necessary  agents. 

Th.    [It  seems  to  me  that,   properly   speaking,  although 
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volitions  are  contingent,  necessity  should  not  be  opposed  to 
volition,  but  to  contingency^  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  §  9, 
and  that  necessity  should  not  be  confounded  with  determina- 
tion, for  there  is  no  less  connection  or  determination  in  thoughts 
than  in  movements  (to  be  determined  being  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  being  pushed  or  forced  by  compulsion).     And  if 
we  do  not  always  notice  the  reason  which  determines  us  or 
by   which  we  determine  ourselves,  it  is  because  we  are  as 
little  capable  ourselves  of  perceiving  the  entire  play  of  our 
mind  and  its  thoughts,  very  often  imperceptible  and  confused, 
as  we  are  of  recognizing  all  the  machinery  which  nature  causes 
to  play  in  the  body.     Thus,  if  by  necessity,  you  mean  the  cer- 
tain determination  of  man,  which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  within  and  without  could  make  a  perfect 
mind  foresee,  it  is  certain  that  thoughts  being  as  determined 
as  the  motions  they  represent,  every  free  act  would  be  a  neces- 
sary act.     But  necessity  must  be  distinguished  from  contingency 
although  determined ;  and  not  only  are  contingent  truths  not 
at  all  necessary,  but  further,  their  connections  are  not  always 
of  an  absolutely  necessary  character ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  manner  of  determining 
between  consequences  which  take  j)lace  in  necessary  matter 
and  those  which  take  place  in  contingent  matter.     Geometrical 
and  metaphysical  consequences  necessitate,  but  physical  and 
moral  incline  without  necessitating ;  the  physical  even  having 
something  of  the  moral  and  voluntary  as  related  to  God,  since 
the  laws  of  movement  have  no  other  necessity  than  that  of  (the 
principle,  or  choice,  of — Tr.)  the  best.    Now  God  chooses  freely 
although  he  is  determined  to  choose  the  best;  and  as  bodies 
themselves  do  not  cliooso  (God  having  chosen  for  them),  usage 
has  (leci<led  that  they  be  called  necessary  ar/ents,  to  which  I  am 
not  opposed,  ]>rovided  we  do  not  ci)n found  the  necu^ssary  and 
the  determined,  and  do  not  suppose  that  free  beings  act  in 
an  indeterminate  manner,  an  error  which  has  ])revailed  in  cer- 
tahi  minds  and  whi(!li  d(*stroys  the  most  important  truths,  even 
this  fundamental  axiom:  that  noth'nuj  hajtpcns  icithont  reason, 
without  which  neitlier  the  existence  of  God  nor  other  great 
tniUis  could  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.     As  for  compulsion 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  two  kinds,  the  one  physical,  as  when 
a  mail  is  carried  in  spite  of  himself  into  prison,  or  thrown 


down  a  precipice ;  the  other  moral,  aa,  for  example,  the  oou- 
atraiut  of  a  greater  evil,  and  this  act,'  although  in  a  seuae 
forced,  does  not  cease  to  be  volimttiry.'  One  may  be  eompeiled 
also,  by  the  consideration  of  a  greater  good,  as  when  a  man  is 
tempted  by  proposing  to  him  a  too  great  advantage,  although  it 
ia  not  customary  to  call  this  coaatraiut.] 

S  14.  Ph.  Let  ua  see  now  if  we  cannot  put  an  end  to  that 
long  agitated,  and  in  my  opinion  very  unreasonable,  because 
unintelligible,  question  r    WkeXlier  vian's  will  ia  free  or  no. 

Th.  [There  is  much  reason  for  the  exclamation  with  respect 
to  the  strange  manner  of  men  who  torment  theiiiselvea  by  agi- 
tating badly  coneeivcd  questions  :  Tliey  seek  for  what  tiiey  know, 
and  knOK  not  far  what  they  swfc.] 

Ph.  Frwioin,  wliich  is  only  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents 
and  rjiijTict  111-  an  ntnilmti'  or  jiiuiiifiwition  of  the  will,  which  is 
itself  nothing  else  than  a  power. 

Th.  [You  are  right,  sir,  according  to  the  proper  use  of 
words.  One  can,  however,  in  some  measure  excuse  received 
usage.  Thus  it  Is  customary  to  attribute  power  to  heat  or  to 
other  qualities,  i.e.  to  the  body  in  so  far  as  possessed  of  that 
quality:  and  in  like  manner  the  intent  here  is  to  ask  if  man  is 
free  in  willing.] 

§  16.  Ph.  Freedom  is  the  power  a  man  has  of  doing  or  not 
doing  any  act  conformably  to  his  will. 

Th.  If  men  understood  only  that  by  freedom,  when  they  ask 
whether  the  will,  or  the  arbiter  is  free,  their  question  would  be 
truly  absurd.  But  you  will  see  presently  what  they  ask,  and 
indeed  I  have  already  touched  upon  it.  It  is  true  but  by 
another  principle,  that  they  (at  least  many)  do  not  cease  to 
ask  for  the  absurd  and  the  impossible,  in  desiring  a  freedom 
of  equilibrium  absolutely  imaginary  and  im])racticable,  and 
which  indeed  would  not  serve  them,  were  it  possible  for  them 
to  have  it,  i.e.  to  have  the  freedom  of  willing  against  all  the 
impressions  which  can  come  from  the  understanding,  which 
would  destroy  true  freedom  together  with  the  reason,  and  lower 
us  below  the  beasts. 

'  Oerhardt  rends:  "eC  cctte  action,  qiioyqiie 
Ecdmaun  and  Jacques ;  "  car  I'action,  qu'elle  fait 
it  makea  you  do.  —  Tr. 

"  Cf.  Kant.  Krilik  d.  prakt.  Yernun/t.  Th.  I..  Bd.  I.,  Hi>st.  1.  §  6.  Aiii. 
translRtiou  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  4Cli  ed.,  revised  aud  enlarged.  Londou:  LongDiai 
18H9.  — Th. 
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§  17.  Ph,  He  who  should  say  that  tlie  power  of  speaking 
directs  the  power  of  singing,  and  that  the  power  of  singing  * 
obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speaking,  would  express  him- 
self in  as  proper  and  intelligent  a  manner,  as  he  who  says,  as 
has  been  usual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding,  and 
that  the  understanding  obeys  or  disobeys  the  will.  §  18. 
Nevertheless  this  manner  of  speaking  has  prevailed,  and  has 
caused,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  much  confusion,  although  the 
power  of  thinking  operates  no  more  uixjn  the  power  of  choos- 
ing and  the  contrary,  than  the  power  of  singing  upon  that  of 
dancing.  §  19.  I  grant  that  this  or  that  thought  may  furnish 
man  the  occasion  of  exercising  his  power  of  choosing  and  that 
the  mind's  choice  may  be  the  cause  of  its  victual ly  tliinking  on 
this  or  that  thing,  just  as  actually  singing  a  certain  tune  may 
be  the  occasion  of  dancing  sucili  a  dance. 

Th,  [There  is  a  little  more  than  the  furnislung  of  occasions, 
since  there  is  some  dependence ;  for  you  can  will  only  what 
you  find  to  be  good,  and  according  as  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing is  improved  the  choioe  of  the  will  is  botttjr,  as  on  the 
other  hand,  according  as  man  lias  vigor  of  will  he  determines 
his  thoughts  according  to  his  choice,  instead  of  being  deter- 
mine<l  and  carried  away  by  involuntary  perceptions.] 

Ph.   Powers  are  relations,  not  agents. 

Til,  [If  the  essential  fa(tultii\s  arc  only  relations  and  add 
nc»tliing  whatever  to  the  essence,  the  qualities  and  tin*  faculties 
that  are  accidental  or  subject  to  change  are  somethin;^  (^Ise,  and 
we  may  say  of  these  last  that  the  one  often  depends  upon  the 
other  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  functions.] 

§  21.  /Vt.  In  my  opinion  the  qui'stion  should  not  be,  whether 
the  will  is  free,  —  that  is  to  speak  in  a  very  improper  manner, 
—  but  whether  the  man  is  free.  That  granted,  I  say  that  so 
long  as  any  one  can  l)y  the  direction  or  choice  of  his  mind 
j»retV»r  the  existence  of  an  action  to  its  non-existence,  and  the 
(jinitrary,  i.e.  can  make  it  exist  or  not  exist  according  as  he 
wills,  so  long  he  is  free.  And  we  can  scarcely  say  how  we 
could  ])ossibly  conceive  a  bein;:^  freer  than  so  far  as  he  is  able 
to  do  what  he  wills.     So  that  man  seems  to  be  as  free  in  refer- 

^Cierhanlt  r<'a<l.s:   "parler,"  a  MS.  or  typoirraphiral    error;    vf.  Locke, 
P/iiln*.  H'.irAn  (lk»hij'8  (m1.),  Vol.  1,  p.  .'570.      Enlinanii  ami  Jacques  read; 
*cliauter,"  which  the  translation  follows.  —  Tr. 


ence  to  those  actions  which  depend  upon  this  power  he  finds 
in  himself,  as  it  is  passible  for  freedom  to  make  him,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself. 

Tk.  [Wlien  we  reason  about  the  freedom  of  the  will  or  upon 
free-will  {franc  arbiire),  we  do  not  ask  if  man  can  do  what 
he  wills,  but  if  there  Is  enough  independence  in  hia  will  itself. 
We  do  not  a^k  if  be  has  free  limbs  or  elbow-room,  but  if  he 
has  a  free  spirit,  and  in  what  it  consists.  In  this  respect  one 
intelligence  might  be  freer  than  anotlier,  aiid  the  supi'eme 
intelligence  will  exist  in  perfect  freedom  of  which  creatures 
are  not  at  all  capable.] 

S  22.  /%.  Men  naturally  inquisitive,  and  who  love  to  remove 
as  much  as  they  can  from  their  minds  the  thought  of  guilt, 
although  it  be  by  reducing  themselves  to  a  state  worse  than 
that  of  a  fatal  necessity,  are  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this. 
Unless  freedom  extends  still  farther,  it  is  not  to  their  taste, 
and  in  their  opinion  it  is  a  very  good  proof  that  man  is  not  at 
all  wholly  free,  unless  he  has  as  well  the  freedom  to  will  as  that 
of  doing  what  ho  wills.  §  23.  Concerning  which  I  believe 
that  man  cannot  be  free  in  reference  to  this  particular  act  of 
willing  an  action  whioh  is  in  his  power,  when  this  action  has 
been  once  proposed  to  his  mind.  The  reason  therein  is  wholly 
manifest,  for  the  action  depending  upon  his  will,  must  una- 
voidably exist  or  not  exia^  and  its  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence following  without  fail  exactly  the  determination  and 
choice  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  this  action. 

Th.  [I  should  think  he  could  suspend  his  choice,  and  that 
this  happens  very  often ;  above  all,  when  other  thoughts  inter- 
rupt deliberation :  thus,  although  the  action  deliberated  upon 
necessarily  exists  or  not,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  you 
must  necessarily  determine  upon  its  existence  or  non-existence ; 
for  non-existence  may  happen  again  for  want  of  resolution. 
Thus  the  Areopagites  actually  released  the  man  whose  case 
they  had  found  too  difficult  to  decide,  deferring  it  to  a  term 
far  distant,  and  taking  a  hundred  years  to  consider  it.] 

PA.  In  making  man  free  in  this  fashion,  I  mean  in  making 
the  act  of  willing  depend  upon  his  will,  another  will  or  ante- 
rior faculty  of  volition  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
acts  of  this  will,  and  another  to  determine  that,  and  thus  to 
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infinity ;  for  wherever  you  stop,  the  actions  of  the  last  will 
could  not  be  free. 

Tk.  [It  is  true  you  speak  incorrectly  when  you  speak  as  if 
we  willed  to  will.  We  do  not  will  to  will,  but  we  will  to  do, 
and  if  we  willed  to  will,  we  should  will  to  will  to  will,  and 
this  would  go  on  to  infinity :  meanwhile  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conceal  that  by  some  voliuitary  acts  we  contribute  often  indi- 
rectly to  other  voluntary  acts,  and  although  one  cannot  will 
what  he  will,  as  he  cannot  even  judge  what  he  will,*  he  can, 
however,  so  act  in  advance  that  he  judges  or  wills  at  the  time 
what  he  would  wish  to  be  able  to  will  or  judge  to-day.  Men 
attach  themselves  to  persons,  lectures,  and  considerations  favor- 
able to  a  certain  party,  they  give  no  attention  to  that  which 
comes  from  the  opposite  party,  and  by  these  addresses  and  a 
thousand  others  which  they  employ,  most  frequently  without 
definite  design  and  without  thought,  they  succeed  in  deceiving 
themselves  or  at  least  in  changing  and  converting  or  per- 
verting themselves  according  to  what  they  meet.] 

§  25.  Ph,  Since  then  it  is  evident  that  man  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  will  to  tciU  or  not^  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether 
man  is  at  liberty  to  wiU  which  of  the  two  he  pleaaesy  for  example, 
motion  or  rest  f  But  this  question  is  in  itself  so  visibly  absurd 
that  it  may  suffice  to  convince  any  one  who  will  reflect  that 
freedom  in  no  case  concerns  the  will.  For  to  ask  whether  a  man 
is  free  to  will  what  he  pleases,  motion  or  rest,  speech  or  silence, 
is  to  ask  whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased 
with  that  with  which  he  is  pleased,  a  question  which,  in  my 
opinion,  needs  no  answer. 

77*.  [It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  men  find  here  a  difficulty 
wliich  deserves  to  be  removed.  They  say  that  after  having 
known  and  considered  all,  it  is  still  within  their  power  to  will 
not  only  what  pleases  them  the  most,  but  furthermore  wholly 
the  contrary,  merely  to  show  their  freedom.  But  you  must 
consider  that  this  caprice  or  obstinacy,  or  at  least  this  reason 
which  hinders  them  from  following  other  reasons,  also  enters 
into  the  bal.ance  and  makes  that  please  them  which  would 
otherwise  not  do  so,  so  that  choic^e  is  always  determined  by 
perception.     They  do  not  then  will  what  they  would,  but  what 

1  The  French  is:  "  ct  qiioyqu'  on  iie  piiisso  point  vouloir  co  qu'  on  voiit, 
comme  on  ne  pent  pas  nicm«  jiiger  ce  qu'  ou  veut."  — Tk. 


pleases,  although  the  will  can  contribute  indirectly  and  as  it 
were  from  afar  to  make  anything  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  as 
I  have  already  remarked.  And  as  men  scarcely  recognize  all 
these  separate  considerations,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
mind  is  so  perplexed  in  regard  to  this  matter  which  has  so 
majiy  concealed  windings.] 

S  29.  Pft.  When  men  ask  what  it  is  that  determines  the 
will,  the  true  reply  is,  the  mind.  If  this  answer  is  not  satis- 
factory, it  is  plain  that  the  meaning  of  the  question  reduces  to 
this :  What  moves  tlte  mind  on  each  particular  occasion  to  deter- 
mine to  such  particular  mcAion  or  red  itu  general  power  of  direct- 
ing its  faculties  tojvards  motion  or  r«»t1  To  this  I  reply  that 
what  leads  us  to  remain  in  the  same  state  or  continue  the 
same  action,  is  solely  the  present  satisfaction  we  lind  therein. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  motive  which  incites  to  change  is 
always  some  wneasineM. 

Tk.  [This  vneasineaa,  as  I  have  shown  (in  the  preceding 
chapter),  is  not  always  a  displeasure,  as  ease  when  found  is 
not  always  a  satisfaction  or  pleasure.  It  is  often  an  insensible 
perception,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  or  recognized,  which 
in:ike.s  us  lean  tu  one  aidi'  riitlif^r  than  the  other,  without  our 
being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  bo  doing.] 

§  30.  Ph.  WQl  and  dest're  should  not  be  confounded :  a  man 
desires  to  be  freed  from  the  gout,  but  understanding  that  the 
removal  of  this  pain  may  cause  the  transfer  of  a  dangerous 
humor  into  some  more  vital  part,  his  will  cannot  be  determined 
to  any  action,  which  may  serve  to  remove  this  pain. 

Th,  [This  desire  is  a  kind  of  an  inclination  of  will  (weWetl^)' 
as  compared  with  a  complete  volition.  We  should  will,  for 
example,  if  there  were  no  greater  evil  to  be  feared,  if  we 
obtained  what  we  wish,  or  if  perhaps  there  were  a  greater 
good  to  be  hoped  for  if  we  went  forward.  But  we  can  say 
that  man  wills  to  be  delivered  from  the  gout  with  a  certain 
degree  of  volition,  but  which  does  not  always  go  on  to  the  last 
effort.  This  volition  is  called  Velleity  when  it  includes  some 
imperfection  or  impotency.] 

§  31.  PA,  It  is  well  to  consider,  however,  that  what  deter- 
mines the  will  to  act  is  not  the  greater  good,  as  is  ordinarily 
supposed,  but  rather  some  actual  uneasiness,  and  ordinarily 
^Cf.  iVeu£ntisri,  Book.  IL.chap.  20,  {6,  Ph.  andnote,  ante,  p.  168.~Tk. 
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that  which  is  most  pressing.  We  may  give  it  the  name  of 
desirey  which  is  really  an  uneasiness  of  mind,  caused  by  the 
want  of  some  absent  good,  over  and  above  the  desire  of  being 
freed  from  pain.  All  absent  good  does  not  produce  a  pain 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  has  or  which 
we  acknowledge  it  to  have;  whilst  all  pain  causes  a  desire 
equal  to  itself;  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  an 
evil,  as  is  the  presence  of  pain.  Therefore  we  can  look  upon 
and  consider  an  absent  good  without  pain.  But  in  proportion 
as  there  is  anywhere  desire,  so  is  there  uneasiness.  §  32.  Who 
is  there  who  has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says 
of  hope,  "that  being  deferred  it  makes  the  heart  sick" 
(Prov.  13:12)  ?  Rachel  cries  "Give  me  children,  or  I  die" 
(Gren.  30:1).  §34.  When  man  is  perfectly  content  with 
the  state  he  is  in,  or  when  he  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
uneasiness,  what  will  can  remain  to  him  but  to  continue 
in  that  state  ?  Thus  the  wise  Author  of  our  being  has 
put  in  men  the  inconvenience  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  other 
natural  desires,  in  order  to  arouse  and  determine  their  wills  to 
the  proper  conservation  and  continuation  of  their  species. 
"  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  says  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  7:9). 
So  true  it  is  that  the  present  sensation  of  a  little  burning  has 
more  power  over  us  than  the  attractions  of  greater  pleasures 
looked  at  in  the  distance.  §  35.  It  is  true  that  this  maxim, 
it  is  the  good  and  the  greatest  good  which  determines  the 
will,  is  so  firmly  established  that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
having  formerly  regarded  it  as  beyond  doubt.  But  after  strict 
inquiry  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  good  and  the  greatest 
good,  although  judged  and  acknowledged  such,  does  not  deter- 
mine the  will ;  unless  coming  to  desire  it  in  a  manner  propor- 
tional to  its  excellence  this  desire  makes  us  uneiisy  at  our 
deprivation  of  it.  Suppose  a  man  convinced  of  the  utility  of 
virtue  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  man  who  pro- 
poses anything  great  in  this  world,  or  hopes  to  be  happy  in 
the  other :  but  until  this  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  right- 
eousness, his  will  will  never  be  determined  to  any  action  in 
search  for  this  excellent  good,  and  any  other  uneasiness  com- 
ing in  the  way  will  drag  his  will  to  other  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  suppose  a  man  given  to  wine  considers  that  by 
leading  the  life  he  leads  he  is  ruining  his  health  and  wasting  his 
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]iriii"'vl,\ ,  Lli;it  liL'  is  coming  to  be  dishonored  in  the  world,  to 
Ijiiiij,'  iii"iTi  liiiiisi;lf  disease  and  to  fall  at  last  into  poverty 
until  iit>  iiu  liiiigiT  has  wherewith  to  satisfy  this  passion  for 
ilriiik  whicli  so  strongly  poasessea  him :  nevertheless,  the 
iThii'Lis  cif  nunasiiiGss  which  he  feels  in  being  absent  from  his 
ciiiniiiiiiimis  iu  di'bauch,  drag  him  to  the  tavern  at  the  hours  he 
hurt  iifcn  wont  to  go  there,  tliough  at  the  time  he  has  before 
his  I'yi'S  the  Idris  of  his  health  and  estate,  and  perhaps  even 
tliat  of  till'  li;i|i]iiiipss  of  the  other  life,  happiness  which  he 
fiiiiiiiil.  ri.';;;inl  ;i.f  a  good  inconsiderable  in  itself,  since  he 
luliLiit.s  tli:it  it  is  much  more  excellent  than  the  pleasure  of 
driiiUiiiyur  tin'  viiin  chatter  of  a  company  of  debauchees.  It  is 
not  then  for  want  of  casting  the  eyes  upon  the  sovereign  good 
tliiit  lie  piTsists  in  this  intemperance;  for  he  sees  it  and 
iu'kiiowh'd^'i's  its  excellence,  to  the  extent  that  during  the 
tiiiii>  tli:it  inti'rvr'ues  between  his  drinking  hours,  ho  resolves 
to  :ip|ply  lihiisi'lf  to  the  search  for  this  sovereign  good;  but 
wlicu  the  uiii'iisiiioss  of  being  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
]ili'[isiirc  I'lniii's  to  torment  bim,  this  good  which  he  acknowl 
i-d,L;<'s  more  rs^.Tllent  than  that  of  dniikimi  his  no  loii„<  r 
l"iwer  vwrv  his  iiiiiiil,  and  it  is  this  iitud  uue  ismtss  Hhii  h 
(ii'l.Tiiiiji.'.s  hiri  will  to  the  action  towhiih  it  is  ■u.f.ustomid, 
ssions  I 
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follows  the  greatest  good,  or  that  it  flies  from  the  greatest  evil 
that  it  perceives.  The  source  of  the  little  application  to  true 
goods  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  in  matters  and  on  the 
occasions  where  the  senses  act  but  little,  the  greater  part  of  our 
thoughts  are,  so  to  speak,  surd  ^  (I  call  them  cogitcUianes  ccecoi 
in  Latin)  i,e.  void  of  perception  and  feeling,  and  consisting 
in  the  wholly  empty  employment  of  characters,  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  those  who  make  algebraic  calculations  without  con- 
sidering from  time  to  time  that  the  geometrical  figures  in 
question  and  the  words  ordinarily  produce  the  same  effect  in 
this  regard  as  the  characters  of  arithmetic  or  algebra.  One 
often  reasons  in  words  without  having  quite  the  same  object 
in  mind.  Now  this  knowledge  cannot  move ;  something  living 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  us.  But  thus  it  is  that  men 
most  frequently  think  of  God,  of  virtue,  of  happiness ;  they 
speak  and  reason  without  definite  ideas.  Kot  that  they  can- 
not have  them,  since  they  are  in  their  mind.  But  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  press  their  analysis.  Sometimes  they 
have  ideas  of  an  absent  good  or  evil,  but  very  feeble.  It  is 
then  no  wonder  that  they  are  scarcely  affected.  Thus  if  we 
prefer  the  bad  it  is  because  we  perceive  the  good  which  it 
includes  without  perceiving  either  the  bad  therein  or  the  good 
in  the  contrary  consideration.  We  assume  and  believe,  or 
rather  we  make  the  statement  merely  upon  another's  belief,  or 
at  most  upon  belief  in  the  memory  of  our  past  reasonings,  that 
the  greatest  good  is  on  the  better  side,  or  the  greatest  evil  on 
the  other.  But  when  we  do  not  look  at  these  at  all,  our 
thoughts  and  reasonings  contrary  to  the  feeling  are  a  kind  of 
psittacism '  which  furnishes  nothing  at  present  to  the  mind ; 
and  if  we  take  no  measures  to  remedy  it,  it  is  idle  talk,  as  I 
have  already  remarked  above  (Bk.  I.,  chap.  2,  §  11),  and  the 
most  beautiful  precepts  of  morality  together  with  the  best 
rules  of  prudence  take  effect  only  in  a  soul  which  is  sensible 
(either  directly,  or,  because  that  cannot  always  be,  at  least  in- 
directly, as  I  shall  show  presently)  and  which  is  no  longer 
sensible  to  that  which  is  contrary  thereto.     Cicero  well  says 

1  The  French  is :  "  sonrdes.**    Cf.  p.  193,  near  the  end  of  Th.  —  Tr. 

2  Littrd  thu8  defines  "  psittacisine,"  quoting  this  passage  and  the  one  further 
on,  §  37,  Th.,  by  way  of  illustration :  "  Etat  d 'esprit  dans  lequel  on  ne  pense  ou 
no  parlo  qu'en  iMTnxpiet,"  i.e.  a  state  of  the  mind  in  which  one  thinks  or 
s|>eaks  only  as  a  parrot.  — Tr. 
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'  tint  if  our  eyes  could  see  the  beauty  of  virtue,  ivo 

U  w  Litiil}  ,  but  that  not  being  aX  a,ll  the  case,  nor 

I  ii\  iktit,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  in  the  strug- 

tl     tl  sh  ind  the  spirit,  the  spirit  so  many  times 

It    1  ts  not  clearly  perceive  its  advantages.     The 

II  IIlii  (^  else  than  the  opposition  of  different  ten- 

1     ■-;  rniR  from  confused  and  distinct  thoughts. 

I     l,llt^  often  make  themselves  clearly    felt,  but 

ti      ,lits   are    ordinarily  clear   only  potentially; 

I  1    li     ( li  ir,  if  we   would   apply    ourselves   to  the 

[  llii    sfnse  of  the  words  or  characteraj  but  not 

.itlici  tlirough  negligence,  or  because  of  the  shortness 

le  oppose  mere  words,  or  at  least,  too  feeble  images 

Im  lilies     I  knew  a  man  infiueutial  in  cliurch  and 

Iks  made  him  resolve  to  diet;  but  he  ad- 

I  nut  been  able  to  resist  the  odor  of  the 

II  ^  before  his  apartment,  were  carried  to 
Lu  a  I  L  [less  a  disgraceful  weakness,  but  it  is  just 
.  ]i  ive  ilune  But  if  the  mind  made  good  use  of  its 
>s,  it  wuvild  triumph  jjiiudly.  It  would  he  necessary 
with  oducitiiiu   winch  slioLild  be  so  regulated  as  to 

(id  atid  true 
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the  futare,  and  execute  them  rigorously,  tearing  himself  away 
from  those  causes  able  to  corrupt  him,  either  brusquely  or 
gradually,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  A 
journey  expressly  undertaken  will  cure  a  lover ;  a  retreat  will 
draw  us  from  the  companions  who  support  us  in  some  bad  in- 
clination. Francis  of  Borgia,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  has 
at  last  been  canonized,  being  wont  to  drink  largely  when  he 
was  a  man  in  high  life,  reduced  himself  little  by  little  upon  a 
small  scale,  when  he  thought  of  retiring  (from  the  world)  by 
causing  a  drop  of  wax  to  fall  daily  into  the  bottle  which  he 
was  wont  to  empty.  To  dangerous  sensibilities  we  shall  op- 
pose some  other  innocent  sensibility,  as  agriculture,  garden- 
ing; we  shall  shun  idleness;  we  shall  collect  curiosities  of 
nature  and  art;  we  shall  make  experiments  and  researches; 
we  shall  engage  in  some  indispensable  occupation,  if  we  have 
none,  or  in  conversation,  or  useful  and  agreeable  reading. 
In  a  word,  we  must  profit  from  good  impulses  as  from  the 
voice  of  God  which  summons  us  to  make  effective  resolutions. 
And  as  we  cannot  always  analyze  the  notions  of  true  goods 
and  true  evils  until  we  perceive  the  pleasure  and  pain  they  in- 
clude, we  must  once  for  all  make  this  law  in  order  to  be  moved 
by  them :  to  attend  to  and  follow  henceforth  the  conclusions 
of  reason  once  for  all  understood,  although  perceived  after- 
ward and  ordinarily  only  by  thoughts  surd^  merely,  and  desti- 
tute of  sense  attractions ;  and  this  in  order  to  put  yourselves 
finally  in  possession  of  control  over  thepassicnis  as  well  as  of  the 
insensible  indinatioiis  or  uneasinesses,  by  acquiring  this  habit 
of  acting  according  to  reason,  which  makes  virtue  pleasant, 
and  as  it  were  natural.  But  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  give 
and  teach  the  precepts  of  morality,  or  the  spiritual  directions 
and  address  for  the  exercise  of  true  piety ;  it  is  enough  that 
in  considering  the  procedure  of  our  soul,  we  see  the  source  of 
our  weaknesses,  the  knowledge  of  which  gives,  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  their  remedies.] 

§  36.  P/i.  Tlie  present  uneasiness  which  presses  us,  works 
only  upon  the  will,  and  naturally  determines  it  in  view  of  that 
happiness  to  which  we  all  aim  in  all  our  actions ;  because  every 
one  regards  pain  and  uneasiness  (i.e.  the  restlessness,  or  rather 
inconvenience,  which  prevents  us  from  being  at  our  ease)  as 

1  Cf,  p.  191,  near  the  bcginniug  of  Th.,  and  note. — Tr. 
n 
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incompatible  with  happiness.  A  little  pain  suffices  to  corrupt 
all  the  pleasures  we  enjoy.  Consequently  that  which  deter- 
mines incessantly  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the  succeeding 
action  will  always  be  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as  we  feel 
any  touch  of  it;  this  removal  being  the  first  step  towards 
happiness. 

Th.  If  you  take  your  uneasinesa  or  inquietude  as  a  veritable 
displeasure,  in  this  sense  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  sole  in- 
centive. Most  frequently  these  are  the  little  insensible  per- 
ceptions which  might  be  called  imperceptible  pains  if  the 
notion  of  pain  did  not  include  apperception.  These  little  im- 
pulsions consist  in  delivering  themselves  continually  from 
little  obstacles  towards  which  our  nature  works  without  think- 
ing of  them.  This  uneoMneas  consists  in  truth  in  this,  that 
wo  feel  without  knowing  it,  which  fact  makes  us  act  in  passion 
as  well  as  when  we  appear  most  tranquil ;  for  we  are  never 
without  some  action  and  motion,  which  arises  only  from  the 
fact  that  nature  always  labors  to  put  herself  more  at  her  ease. 
And  this  it  is  which  determines  also  before  all  consultation  in 
the  cases  which  appear  to  us  the  most  indifferent^  because  we  are 
never  perfectly  in  suspense  and  we  cannot  be  exactly  equally 
divided  between  two  cases.  Now  if  these  elements  of  pain 
(which  degenerate  into  veritable  pain  or  displeasure  sometimes 
when  they  overgrow)  were  true  pains,  we  should  always  be 
miserable  in  pursuing  the  good  that  we  seek  with  uneasiness 
and  spirit.  But  it  is  wholly  the  contrary;  and  as  I  have 
already  said  above  (§  6  of  the  preceding  chapter),  the  mass 
of  these  continual  little  successes  of  nature,  which  puts  it  more 
and  more  at  ease  in  reaching  for  the  good  and  enjoying  its 
image,  or  lessening  the  feeling  of  pain,  is  already  a  consider- 
able pleasure,  and  often  worth  more  than  the  enjoyment  even 
of  the  good;  and  very  far  from  being  obliged  to  regard  this  un- 
easiness as  incompatible  with  happiness,  I  find  tliat  uneasiness  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  created  beings  which  never  con- 
sists in  complete  possession,^  —  this  makes  them  insensible,  and 

1  Cf.  the  famous  passage  of  Lessing,  1729-1781,  regarding  the  *  search  after 
truth,  rather  than  its  possession,'  in  the  Theolof/.  Streitsrhriften,  Eine  Duplik, 
1778. 1,  adfiji.y  Werkey  Bd.lO,  s.  ID,  Stuttgart,  1869:  "  Nicht  die  Wahrheit,  in 
deren  Besitz  irgend  ein  Mensch  ist,  oder  zu  sein  vermeint,  sondern  die  anf- 
richtige  Miihe,  die  er  angewandt  hat,  hinter  die  Wahrheit  zukommen,  macht 
den  Werth  des  Menscheu.    Denn  nicht  durch  den  Besitz,  sondern  durch  die 
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as  it  were  stupid,  —  but  in  a  progress  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted towards  the  greatest  good,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  desire,  or  at  least,  a  continual  uneasiness,  but 
which,  as  I  have  just  explained,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  incon- 
venience, but  limits  itself  to  those  elements  or  rudiments  of 
pain,  partly  unconscious,  which  do  not  cease  to  be  sufficient  to 
serve  as  an  incentive  and  to  arouse  the  will ;  as  does  appetite 
in  a  man  who  is  well  when  it  does  not  go  to  that  inconvenience 
which  makes  us  impatient  and  torments  us  by  a  too  great  at- 
tachment to  the  idea  of  what  we  lack.  These  appetitionSj  small 
or  great,  are  what  are  called  in  the  schools  motus  primo  primi, 
and  are  truly  the  first  steps  which  nature  makes  us  take  not 
so  much  towards  happiness  as  towards  joy,  for  they  relate  only 
to  the  present;  but  experience  and  reason  teach  us  to  rule 
these  appetitions  and  to  control  them  so  that  they  may  con- 
duce to  happiness.  I  have  already  spoken  to  this  effect  (Book 
I.,  chap.  2,  §  3).  The  appetitions  are  like  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  stone,  which  goes  the  most  direct,  but  not  always 
the  best  path  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  being  able 
to  see  beforehand  that  it  will  meet  rocks  upon  which  it  will 
break  in  pieces,  whilst  it  would  approach  its  end  more  directly 
if  it  had  mind  and  the  means  of  turning  aside  from  them. 
Thus  it  is  that  going  straight  towards  present  pleasure  we 
sometimes  fall  over  the  precipice  of  misery.  Hence,  reason 
opposes  thereto  images  of  the  greatest  good  or  evil  to  come, 
and  a  firm  resolution  and  habit  of  thinking  before  acting,  and 
then  of  following  what  shall  have  been  recognized  as  the  best, 

Nachforachnng  dcr  Wahrheit  erweitern  sich  seino  KrUfte,  woriu  alleiii  seine 
immer  wachsende  Vollkommenhoit  besteht.  Der  Bcsitz  macht  ruhig,  traji^e, 
stolz  .  .  ." ;  i^..  "  Not  the  truth,  in  possession  of  which  at  any  time  a  man  is, 
or  thinks  he  is,  bat  the  genuine  effort  he  lias  made  to  discover  the  truth,  con- 
8titat«8  the  worth  of  the  man.  For  not  through  possession,  but  through  the 
search  after  the  truth,  are  his  powers  oxpand(Ml,  wherein  alone  consists  his  ever 
growing  perfection.    Possession  makes  (him)  quiet,  lazy,  proud  .  .  ." 

The  real  significance  of  this  famous  passage  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
knowledge  is  not  that  knowledge  is  im|)os8il)le,  i.e.  Agnosticism,  for  this  is 
strictly  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  but  rather  that  the  attainment  of  truth  is 
possible,  and  that  the  human  mind,  having  in  its  very  constitution  infinite 
elements  and  a  capacity  for  an  infinite  ideal,  can  never  rest  satisfied  with  any 
present  attainment  or  form  of  expression  as  final,  but  must  continue  to  strive 
after  the  perfect  truth  as  embodied  in  the  infinite.  Cf.  an  article  by  the 
translator,  entitled  "  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Authority,"  in  '*  The  Andover 
Eevlew/'  April,  1891.  — Tr. 


eveu  when  the  sensible  reasons  of  our  conclusions  are  no  longer 
present  in  the  mind,  and  consiiit  of  scarcely  more  than  feeble 
impresaiouB  or  even  of  swi-d  thoughts,  which  give  words  or 
signs  destitute  of  an  actual  explanation,  so  that  all  consists  iu 
the:  Oonsider  it  well,  and  iu  the:  Jte  laindful;  the  first  iu 
order  to  the  making  of  laws,  the  second  for  their  following, 
even  when  you  do  not  think  of  the  leasoii  which  has  called 
them  into  existence.  It  ia,  however,  well  to  think  of  them  aa 
much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  Bonl  may  be  filled  with  a 
rational  joy  and  a  pleasure  accompanied  with  light.] 

g  37.  Ph.  These  precautions  are  doubtless  so  much  the 
more  necessary  as  the  idea  of  an  absent  good  can  counter- 
balance the  feeling  of  some  uneasiness  or  displeasure  by  which 
we  are  at  present  tormented,  only  so  far  as  this  good  arouses 
any  desire  in  us.  How  many  men  there  are  to  whose  minds 
the  unspeakable  joys  of  paradise  are  represented  by  lively 
pictures  which  they  recognize  as  possible  and  probable,  who 
nevertheless  would  willingly  content  themselves  wit^  the  hap- 
piness which  they  enjoy  in  this  world.  It  is  the  uneasiness  of 
their  present  desire  getting  the  better  of  them  and  bearing 
them  rapidly  towards  the  pleasures  of  this  life  which  deter- 
mines their  wills  to  seek  them :  and  during  all  this  time,  they 
are  wholly  insensible  to  the  goods  of  the  other  life. 

Th.  [This  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  men  very  often 
are  but  little  persuaded ;  and,  although  they  say  they  are,  a 
hidden  unbelief  reigns  in  the  depths  of  their  souls ;  for  they 
have  never  understood  the  excellent  reasons  which  verify  this 
immortality  of  souls,  worthy  of  the  justice  of  God,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  true  religion,  or  rather  they  no  longer  re- 
member that  they  understood  them,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
conditions  however  is  necessary  in  order  to  conviction.  Few 
men  indeed  think  that  the  future  life,  as  true  religion  and 
indeed  true  reason  teaches  it,  is  possible,  and  they  are  still 
farther  from  thinking  it  probable,  not  to  say  certain.  All  that 
they  do  think  about  it  is  but  a  psittacism,  or  gross  and  vain 
images  after  the  Mahometan  fashion,  in  which  they  them- 
selves see  little  likelihood.  'For  they  are  very  far  from  being 
moved  by  them,  as  (according  to  report)  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Assassins,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
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tain,^  who  were  carried  away  when  fast  asleep  into  a  place  full 
of  delights,  where,  believing  themselves  in  the  paradise  of  Ma- 
homet, they  were  imbued  by  the  angels  or  counterfeit  saints  with 
such  opinions  as  this  prince  desired,  and  whence  after  having 
been  stupefied  anew  they  were  carried  to  the  place  whence  they 
had  been  taken;  this  emboldened  them  afterwards  to  undertake 
everything,  even  attempts  upon  the  lives  of  princes,  enemies  of 
their  chief.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Lord*  or  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  was  injured ;  for  not  a  few  great  princes  may  be  named 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated,  although  you  may  see 
in  the  English  historians  the  letter,  attributed  to  him,  exon- 
erating King  Richard  I.  of  the  assassination  of  a  Count  or 
Prince  of  Palestine,'  whom  this  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ad- 
mitted he  had  had  killed  because  he  had  been  insulted  by  him. 

1  The  usual  translation  of  "  Sheikh-al  J(>bal/'  the  title  of  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  Assassins,  a  secret  society  whose  distinguishing  feature  was  the  employ- 
ment of  secret  assassination  against  all  enemies;  a  practice  introduced  by 
Uassan  Ben  Sabbah,  the  first  chief  of  the  sect.  Otherwise  the  ])rinciples  of 
the  society  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Isuiaelites,  viz.  1.  No  fixed  rules 
of  religion  or  morality,  all  actions  indifferent,  internal  disposition  alone  of 
value.  2.  Belief  that  the  Immams  of  Ismael's  line  were  now  invisible,  hence 
implicit  obedience  on  part  of  true  believers  due  to  their  vicegerents  on  earth. 
3.  Allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  defending  or  rejecting  any  doctrine 
at  pleasure,  as  occasion  required. 

The  society  was  made  up  of  seven  ranks  or  onlers :  1.  The  Sfieikh ;  2.  the 
Daial-Kirhalf  or  grand-priors;  3.  the  DaiSf  or  priors;  4.  Rcjiks^  asso<>iates 
not  initiated,  as  were  the  former,  into  all  the  secret  do(rtrines:  5.  tbe  Fcdais, 
"devoted  ones,"  a  band  of  youtlis  uninitiated  and  blindly  obedient  to  the 
chief;  6.  Lasik's^  or  no>ices ;  7.  common  people,  lalwrers,  and  mechanics.  On 
these  was  enjoined  the  most  rigid  obs«;rvance  of  the  Koran.  The  initiated 
regarded  all  positive  religion  and  morality  as  worthless.  The  Ftdais  were  the 
assassins  proper.  Wlienever  the  chief  wishe<i  for  their  service  he  had  them 
intf)zicated  with  haKhiahf  or  the  hemp-plant,  and  transi)orted  into  his  splendid 
gardens,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  l)y  this 
foretaste  of  Paradise  which  the  chief  alone  could  grant  led  to  obey  his  slightest 
command  implicitly,  even  to  the  surrender  of  their  own  lives.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance they  were  called  Hashish  in ^  or  hemi>-eater8.  This  word  the  Euro- 
peans changed  into  As-sassins,  and  thus  it  was  transplanted  into  the  Western 
languages  with  the  signification  of  murderers.  See  Von  Hammer,  Geschirhte 
der  Aitsassinen,  1818;  Michaud,  Histoire  des  CroisadeSf  2,  pp.  465-484; 
F.  Walpole,  The  Ansayrii,  or  Assassins,  3  vols.,  1851;  Gayard,  Frafftnents 
relatifn  a  la  Doctrine  des  Ismaelis,  1874;  De  Sacy,  Memoires  de  V  Institute  4, 
1818,  discusses  the  etymology  fully.  —  Tr. 

2  Gerhardt  reads :  •'  Seigneur  ou  Senior  (Vieux)  de  la  Montague."  —  Tr. 

•  The  Margrave  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  one  of  Saladin's  l>rave  adversaries. 
Cf.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Milman's  ed.,  chap.  59,  and  note  74,  ah*o  Milman's 
note  ;  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chali/en,  Vol.  3,  p.  423;  Wilken,  Ge$ch.  d,  KreuzzUge, 
Vol.4,  p.485«g.— Tr. 


Although  thiit  may  b6  so,  it  was  perhaps  because  of  hia  great 
2eal  for  hia  religion  that  this  Prince  of  the  Assassins  wished 
to  give  his  people  a  favorable  idea  of  paradise  which  should 
always  accompany  their  thoughts  of  it  and  prevent  them 
from  being  surd;  without  claiming  on  that  account  that  they 
should  believe  that  they  had  been  in  paradise  itself.  But 
supposing  he  had  made  this  claiin,  it  would  nut  necessarily  be 
astonishing  if  these  pious  frauds  had  been  more  efficacious  than 
the  truth  badly  managed.  Yet  nothing  would  be  stronger  than 
truth  if  we  devoted  ourselves  to  its  complete  knowledge  and 
cultivation  ;  and  we  should  have  in  it  without  doubt  the  means 
of  strongly  iufluencing  men.  When  I  consider  how  much 
ambition  or  avarice  can  accomplish  in  all  those  who  once 
place  themselves  in  this  coarse  of  life,  almost  destitute  of  sen- 
sible and  present  attractions,  I  despair  of  nothing,  and  I  hold 
that  virtue  would  be  infinitely  more  effective  accompanied  as 
it  is  by  so  many  solid  goods,  if  some  happy  revolution  of  the 
human  race  brought  it  for  a  day  into  demand  and  made  it  as 
it  were  fashionable.  It  is  very  certain  that  we  oould  accnatom 
the  youth  to  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue. And  even  grown  np  men  could  make  themselves  laws 
and  a  habit  of  conforming  to  them,  which  would  influenoe  them 
as  strongly  and  with  as  much  uneasiness  if  they  were  turned 
aside  from  them,  as  a  drunken  man  would  feel  when  he  is 
prevented  from  going  to  the  ale-house.  I  am  very  happy  to 
add  these  considerations  upon  the  possibility  and  even  upon  the 
ease  of  the  remedies  for  our  evils,  in  order  not  to  assist  in  dis- 
couraging men  from  the  pursuit  of  true  goods  by  the  mere 
exposition  of  our  weaknesses.] 

§  39.  Ph.  [Nearly  everything  consists  in  making  constant 
the  Aesire  for  true  good.]  And  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
voluntary  action  is  produced  iu  us  unless  some  desire  accom- 
panies it ;  this  is  why  will  and  desire  are  so  often  confounded. 
l!ut  we  must  not  regard  the  uneasiness  y/'hich  makes  a  part  of, 
iir  which  at  least  accompanies  most  of  the  other  passions,  aa 
I  iitirely  excluded  iu  this  case.  Por  hatred,  fear,  anger,  envy, 
shame,  have  each  their  uneasiness,  and  thereby  influence  the 
will.  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  these  passions  exists  entirely  alone. 
I  believe  indeed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  passion 
unaccompanied  by  desire.    I  am  sure,  however,  thi^  wherever 
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there  is  uneasiness  there  is  desire.  And  as  our  eternity  does 
not  depend  on  the  present  moment,  we  look  beyond  the  present, 
whatever  be  the  pleasures  which  we  actually  enjoy,  and  desire, 
accompanying  these  glances  anticipative  of  the  future,  always 
impels  the  will  to  follow;  so  that  even  in  the  midst  of  joy 
that  which  maintains  the  action  upon  which  the  present  pleas- 
ure depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it,  and  the  fear  of  being 
deprived  of  it,  and  whenever  a  greater  uneasiness  than  that 
takes  possession  of  the  mind  it  immediately  determines  the 
mind  to  a  new  action  and  the  present  pleasure  is  neglected. 

Th.  [Many  perceptions  and  inclinations  concur  in  perfect 
volition,  which  is  the  result  of  their  conflict.  There  are 
some  imperceptible  by  themselves,  whose  mass  makes  an  un- 
easiness which  impels  us  without  our  seeing  the  cause;  there 
are  many  joined  together  which  tend  to  some  object  or  which 
remove  it^  and  then  it  is  desire  or  fear  accompanied  also  by 
an  uneasiness,  but  which  does  not  always  go  so  far  as  pleasure 
or  displeasure.*  Finally,  there  are  impulses  really  accompanied 
by  pleasure  and  by  pain,  and  all  these  perceptions  are  either 
new  sensations  or  ideas  resting  upon  some  past  sensation 
(accompanied  or  not  by  memory),  which  renewing  the  attrac- 
tions these  same  images  had  in  the  preceding  sensations,  renew 
also  the  former  impulses  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  the 
idea.  From  all  these  impulses  results  at  last  the  prevailing 
effort  which  makes  the  will  complete.  But  the  desires  and 
tendencies  which  are  perceived  are  often  also  called  voli- 
tions though  less  complete,  whether  they  prevail  and  influence 
or  not.  It  is  thus  easy  to  believe  that  volition  can  have  but 
little  force  without  desire  and  without  aversion  (fuite)  ;  for 
such  I  believe  we  may  call  the  opposite  of  desire.  Uneasi- 
ness exists  not  only  in  the  troublesome  passions,  as  hatred, 
fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  but  further  in  their  opposites,  as 
love,  hope,  favor,  and  glory.  We  may  say  that  whenever 
there  is  desire,  there  will  be  uneasiness ;  but  the  contrary  is 
not  always  true,  because  often  one  is  in  a  state  of  uneasiness 
without  knowing  what  he  wants,  and  then  there  is  no  full- 
grown  desire.] 

§  40.  Ph,   Ordinarily  the  most  pressing  of  the  uneasinesses 

1  Gerhardt  adds:  "ou  deplaisir."— Tr. 


which  are  judged  Oiiija.blt!  of  being  removed  at  that  time  deter- 
mines the  will  to  action. 

Th.  As  the  resalt  of  the  balance  makes  the  final  deter- 
mination, I  should  think  it  may  happen  that  the  most  press- 
ing nneasiness  does  not  prevail;  for  though  it  mi^t  prevail 
over  each  of  the  opposed  tendencies  taken  by  themselTes,  the 
others  united  may  overcome  it.  The  mind  can  indeed  use 
akilfally  the  dichotomiea  in  order  to  cause  sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  others,  to  prevail,  as  in  an  assembly  we  can 
cause  one  party  to  prevail  by  plurality  of  votes,  according  as 
we  shape  the  order  of  the  question.  It  is  true  the  mind 
ought  to  look  far  into  the  future;  for  in  the  moment  of 
struggle  there  is  no  time  to  use  these  artifices.  All  tha.t  then 
makes  an  impression,  bears  hard  upon  the  balance,  and  helps 
to  form  a  compowid  direction  almost  like  that  in  mechanics, 
and  which  without  some  prompt  diversion  we  cannot  stop. 
Fertur  equis  auriga  nee  audit  currus  habeuas.* 

$  41.  Ph.  If  you  ask  further  what  it  is  that  arotua  desire, 
1  reply,  happiness  and  nothing  else.  Happiness  and  misery 
are  the  names  of  two  extremes  of  whose  utmost  bounds  we 
are  ignorant.  It  is  what  "eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not 
heard,  and  the  heart  of  man  hath  never  conceived." '  But  both 
make  in  us  lively  impressions  by  means  of  different  kinds 
of  satisfaction  and  joy,  of  torment  and  sorrow,  which  for 
brevity's  sake  I  comprehend  under  the  names  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  both  of  which  happen  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
body,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  pertain  only  to  the  mind, 
although  sometimes  they  originate  in  the  mind  upon  the 
occiision  of  certain  thoughts,  and  sometimes  in  the  body 
from  certain  modiiications  of  motion.  §  42.  Thus  happiness, 
taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmost  pleasure  of  which  we  are 
capable,  as  misery,  taken  in  the  same  way,  is  the  greatest 
pain  we  can  feel.  And  the  lowest  degree  of  what  can  be 
called  happiness  is  that  state,  in  which  delivered  from  all 
pain,  we  enjoy  such  mejisure  of  present  pleasure  that  we  can- 
not be  content  with  less.  We  call  that  a  good  which  is 
adapted  to  produce  in  us  pleasure,  and  we  call  that  an  evil 
which  is  adapted  to  produce  in  us  pain.  But  it  often  happens 
iVerg.  G'eor(f.l:6H.  — T»,  *  JCw.2  :  a— Ts. 
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that  we  do  not  so  name  it  when  one  or  another  of  these  goods 
or  of  these  evils  is  found  in  competition  with  a  greater  good 
or  a  greater  evil. 

Th,  [I  do  not  know  whether  the  greatest  pleasure  is  possi- 
ble. I  should  think  rather  that  it  can  grow  infinitely;  for 
we  know  not  how  far  our  knowledge  and  our  organs  may 
be  carried  in  all  that  eternity  which  awaits  us.  I  should 
think  then  that  happiness  is  a  lasting  pleasure;  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  continual  progression  to  new  pleasures. 
Thus  of  two,  one  of  whom  will  advance  incomparably  more 
rapidly  and  by  greater  pleasures  than  the  other,  each  will  be 
happy  in  himself  although  their  happiness  will  be  unequal 
Happiness  is  then  so  to  speak  a  road  through  pleasures,  and 
pleasure  is  only  a  step  and  an  advance  towards  happiness,  the 
shortest  that  can  be  made  according  to  present  impressions, 
but  not  always  the  best,  as  I  said  towards  the  end  of  §  36. 
One  may  miss  the  true  road,  in  desiring  to  follow  the  short- 
est, as  the  stone  going  straight  may  meet  too  soon  obstacles 
which  prevent  it  from  advancing  directly  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Thus  we  know  that  it  is  the  reason  and  the 
will  which  lead  us  towards  happiness,  but  that  feeling  and 
appetite  carry  us  only  towards  pleasure.  Now  although 
pleasure  cannot  receive  a  nominal  ^  definition,  any  more  than 
light  or  color,  it  can  nevertheless  receive  like  them  a  causal,^ 
and  I  believe  that  at  bottom,  pleasure  is  a  feeling  of  perfec- 
tion and  pain  a  feeling  of  imperfection,  provided  it  be  marked 
enough  to  make  us  capable  of  perceiving  it:  for  the  little 
insensible  perceptions  of  a  perfection  or  imperfection,  which 
are  like  the  elements  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  of  which  I  have 
spoken  so  many  times,  form  the  inclinations  and  propensities, 
but  not  yet  the  passions  themselves.  Thus  there  are  insensi- 
ble inclinations  and  these  we  do  not  perceive ;  there  are  sensi- 
ble ones  whose  existence  and  object  we  know,  but  whose 
formation  we  do  not  feel,  and  there  are  confused  inclinations 
which  we  attribute  to  the  body,  although  there  is  always 
something  corresponding  in  the  mind ;  finally,  there  are  dis- 
tinct inclinations,  which  reason  gives  us,  whose  force  and 
formation  we  feel ;  and  the  pleasures  of  this  kind  which  are 
found  in  the  knowledge  and  production  of  order  and  harmony 

1  C/.  New  Essays,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  18.  — Tr. 


ar6  the  moat  estimable.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  in 
general  all  these  iuciinatione,  passions,  pleasures  and  pains 
belong  only  to  the  mind  or  soul ;  I  will  add,  indeed,  that  their 
origin,  is  in  the  sou!  itself,  taking  things  in  a  certain  meta- 
physical strictness,  but  that,  nevertheless,  you  are  right  in  say- 
ing that  confused  thoughts  come  from  the  body,  because 
thereupon  the  consideration  of  the  body  —  and  not  that  ot 
the  soul — furnishes  something  distinct  and  explieable.  The 
good  is  that  which  conduces  or  contributes  to  pleasure,  as  the 
evil  is  that  which  contributes  to  pain.  But  in  collision  with  a 
greater  good,  the  good  of  which  we  should  be  deprived  would 
become  in  truth  an  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  should  contribute  to 
the  pain  which  would  spring  from  it. 

§  47.  Ph.  The  soul  has  the  power  of  suspending  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  of  these  desires,  and  is  consetiuently  at  lili- 
erty  to  consider  one  after  another  and  to  compare  them.  In 
this  consists  the  freedom  of  man,  and  what  we  call,  thoi^h  in 
my  view  improperly,  fiee-will ;  and  it  is  from  the  bad  use  we 
make  of  it  that  all  this  variety  of  mistakes,  errors,  and  faults 
proceeds,  into  which  we  rush  when  we  determine  our  will  too 
promptly  or  too  late. 

Th. .  The  execution  of  our  desire  is  suspended  or  stopped 
when  this  desire  is  not  strong  enough  to  move  us  and  to  over- 
come the  trouble  or  inconvenience  there  is  in  satisfying  it; 
and  this  trouble  consists  sometimes  ouly  in  an  inactivity  or 
insensible  lassitude  which  discourages  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it,  and  which  is  greatest  in  persons  reared  in  indo- 
lence or  whose  temperament  is  phlegmatic,  and  in  those  who 
are  discouraged  by  age  or  by  poor  success.  But  when  desire 
is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  move,  if  nothing  prevents  it,  it 
can  be  stopped  by  contrary  inclinations ;  whether  they  consist 
in  a  simple  propensity  which  is  as  it  were  the  element  or  be- 
ginning of  desire,  or  go  as  far  as  desire  itself.  But  as  these 
inclinations,  these  propensities,  and  these  contrary  desires  are 
to  be  found  already  in  the  soul,  it  does  not  have  them  in  its 
power,  and  consequently  it  could  not  resist  tliem  in  a  free  and 
voluntary  way  in  which  the  reason  can  share,  if  it  had  no 
other  means  of  diverting  the  mind  elsewhere.  But  how  does 
it  presume  to  do  it  in  case  of  need  ?  For  there  is  the  point, 
especially  when  one  is  occupied  with  a  very  strong  passion. 
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It  is  then  necessary  for  the  mind  to  be  prepared  in  advance, 
and  to  find  itself  already  in  process  of  going  from  thought  to 
thought^  in  order  not  to  hesitate  too  much  at  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  step.  It  is  well  for  that  reason  to  accustom  our- 
selves in  general  not  only  to  think  as  it  were  in  passing  of 
certain  things  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  mind ;  but  it  is  better  to  accustom  ourselves  to  proceed 
methodically,  and  to  fasten  ourselves  to  a  train  of  thoughts 
whose  connection  reason  and  not  chance  (i.e.  insensible  and 
casual  impressions)  makes.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  well 
from  time  to  time  to  accustom  ourselves  to  collect  our  thoughts 
and  to  raise  ourselves  above  the  present  tumult  of  impres- 
sions, to  go  forth,  so  to  speak,  from  the  place  where  we  are,  to 
say  to  ourselves:  "Z>ic  cur  hicf  respite  Jinem,^  where  are  we 
then  ?  or  let  us  come  to  the  purpose,*  let  us  come  to  the  point.'' 
Men  would  very  often  need  some  one  officially  appointed  (as 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had)  to  interrupt 
and  call  them  to  their  duty.  But  in  default  of  such  an  officer, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  be  accustomed  to  render  ourselves  this  ser- 
vice. Now  being  once  in  a  condition  to  stop  the  effect  of  our 
desires  and  passions,  i.e.  to  suspend  (their)  action,  we  can  find 
means  to  combat  them,  whether  by  contrary  desires  or  inclina- 
tions or  by  diversion,  i.e.  by  occupations  of  another  nature. 
It  is  by  these  methods  and  artifices  that  we  become  as  it  were 
masters  of  ourselves,  and  can  make  ourselves  think  and  do  at 
the  time  what  we  should  wish  to  will  and  what  reason  com- 
mands. But  it  is  always  through  determined  paths,  and  never 
without  a  reason  or  by  means  of  the  imaginary  principle  of 
perfect  indifference  or  equilibrium,  in  which  some  would  malte 
the  essence  of  freedom  to  consist ;  as  if  one  could  determine 
himself  without  a  subject,  and  even  against  every  subject,  and 
go  directly  against  the  entire  prevalence  of  impressions  and 
propensities.  Without  a  reason^  1  say,  i.e.  without  the  opposi- 
tion of  other  inclinations,  or  without  being  in  advance  dis- 
posed to  turn  aside  the  mind,  or  without  any  other  means 
equally  explicable ;  (to  act)  otherwise  is  to  recu'*  to  the  chimer- 

1  Literally:  Why  are  we  here?    Consider  the  end  I  — Tr. 
3  Erdmann  and  Jacques  omit:    ''ou  venous  au  propos,"  found  in  Ger- 
hardt.— Tr. 


ical,  as  in  the  empty  faculties  or  occult  qualities  of  the  scho- 
lastics, in  which  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.] 

§  48.  Ph.  [I  am  alao  for  this  intelligent  de term i nil tion  of 
the  will  by  what  is  in  the  perception  and  the  understanding.] 
To  will  and  do  conformably  to  the  final  result  of  a  sincere 
examination  is  rather  a  perfection  than  a  defect  of  our  nature. 
And  this  so  far  from  being  a  suppression  or  an  abridgement 
of  freedom,  is  its  greatest  perfection  and  advantage.  And  the 
more  we  are  prevented  from  determining  ourselves  in  this 
way,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  In  fact,  if  you 
suppose  iu  the  mind  a  perfect  and  absolute  indifference  which' 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  final  judgment  which  it  makes  of 
good  or  evil,  you  put  it  iu  a  very  imperfect  state. 

Th.  [All  this  is  very  much  to  my  taste,  and  shows  that 
the  mind  has  not  entire  and  direct  power  always  to  atop  its 
desires,  else  it  would  never  be  determined,  whatever  examina- 
tion it  might  makp,  and  whatever  good  reasons  or  efficacious 
seutiuients  it  iiiiglit  have,  and  it  wnuld  ahvays  ri'iaain  ii-n's.> 
late  and  fluctuate  eternally  between  fear  and  hope.  It  must, 
then,  after  all,  be  determined,  and  thus  it  could  itself  oppose 
only  indirectly  its  desires,  by  itself  preparing  in  advance  the 
aims  which  fight  them  in  time  of  need;  as  I  have  just  ex- 
plained.] 

Pk.  But  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  head  or 
to  let  it  lie  quiet.  He  is  perfectly  indifferent  regarding  either 
of  these  acts,  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him  if  he 
lacked  that  power. 

Tk.  [To  speak  accurately,  one  is  never  indifferent  regard- 
ing two  alternatives,'  whatever  they  may  propose ;  for  exam- 
ple, turning  to  the  right  or  the  left,'  putting  the  right  foot 
forward  (as  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Trimalchio)  or  the 
left;  for  we  do  the  one  or  the  other  without  thinking  of  it, 
and  this  is  an  indication  that  a  concurrence  of  internal  disposi- 
tions and  external  impressions  {although  insensible)  deter- 
mines us  to  the  side  that  we  take.     But  the  prevalence  is  very 

>  Alter  "partis,"  Qerhardt  reads:  "quelsqu'on  pnisse  propoeer,"  nbich 
ErdmaDD  and  Jacques  omit. — Tk. 

'  After  "  gauche,"  Gerhardt  reads:  "de  mettre  le  pied  droit  devsnt  (comme 
It  falloit  Chez  Triraalcloii)  ou  le  Kancbe," which  Erdmnnn  and  Jacques  omit. 
For  the  allusion  >/.  Petronlos,  Satyrlcon,  chap.  3a  — Ta. 
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small,  and  in  case  of  need  it  is  as  if  we  were  indifferent  in  this 
respect,  since  the  least  sensible  subject  which  presents  itself 
to  us  is  capable  of  determining  us  without  difficulty  to  one 
rather  than  to  the  other ;  and  although  there  is  a  little  trouble 
in  lifting  the  arm  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  head,  it  is  so  small 
that  we  overcome  it  without  difficulty ;  otherwise,  I  admit  it 
would  be  a  great  imperfection  if  man  were  less  indifferent, 
and  if  he  were  wanting  in  power  to  determine  easily  to  raise 
or  not  to  raise  his  arm.] 

i%.  But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he  had  the 
same  indifference  on  all  occasions,  as  when  he  would  defend 
his  head  or  his  eyes  from  a  blow,  by  which  he  saw  he  was 
about  to  be  struck.  [That  is  to  say,  it  were  as  easy  for  him 
to  stop  this  movement  as  others  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
and  in  which  he  is  almost  indifferent ;  for  that  would  make 
its  influence  insufficiently  strong  and  prompt  in  time  of  need. 
Thus  determination  is  useful  to  us,  and,  indeed,^  very  often 
necessary;  for  if  we  were  less  determined  on  every  sort  of 
occasion,  and  as  it  were  insensible  to  reasons  drawn  from  the 
perception  of  good  or  evil,  we  would  be  without  effective 
choice.]  And'  if  we  were  determined  by  something  else  than 
the  final  result,  which  we  have  formed  in  our  own  mind  accord- 
ing as  we  have  judged  a  certain  action  good  or  evil,  we  should 
not  be  free. 

Th.  [Nothing  is  truer,  and  those  who  seek  another  free- 
dom know  not  what  they  ask.] 

§  49.  Ph.  The  superior  beings  who  enjoy  perfect  happi- 
ness are  determined  in  the  choice  of  the  good  more  strongly 
than  we,  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  them  less  free 
than  ourselves. 

Th.  [For  this  reason  theologians  say  that  these  blessed 
substances  are  confirmed  in  the  good  and  exempt  from  all 
danger  of  falling.] 

Ph.  I  believe  indeed  that,  if  it  were  proper  for  poor  finite 
creatures  like  ourselves  to  judge  of  what  an  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  could  do,  we  could  say  that  God  himself  can- 
not choose  what  is  not  good,  and  that  the  freedom  of  this  all 

^  Gerhardt  omits  *'  nu'rae,"  which  Erdmaun  and  Jacques  insert  after 
"et."— Tr. 

' Gcrhanlt  reads :  ** <t " ;  Erdniann  and  Jacques,  '* comme."  —  Tu. 
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powerFiU  being  does  not  hinder  him  from  being  determiued  by 
what  is  best. 

Tk.  [I  am  so  persuaded  of  this  truth  that  I  believe  we  can 
boldly  assure  ourselves  of  it,  wholly  poor  and  finite  creatures 
that  we  are,  and  that  we  should  be  very  wrong  In  doubting 
it;  for  by  so  doing  we  should  derogate  from  his  wisdom, 
goodness  and  other  infinite  perfections.  But  choice,  however 
determined  the  will  be,  should  not  be  called  necessarily  and 
rigorously  absolute;  the  prevalence  of  perceived  good  in- 
clines without  necessitating,  although  considered  as  a  whole, 
this  inclination  is  determinate  and  never  fails  to  produce  its 
effect.] 

§  SO.  Ph.  To  be  determined  by  the  reason  to  the  best, 
is  to  be  the  freest.  Who  would  wish  to  be  foolish  for  the 
reason  that  a  fool  is  less  determined  by  vise  refiectiona  than 
a  man  of  good  sense  ?  If  freedom  consists  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  reason,  fools  and  madmen  will  be  the  only  free- 
men; but  I  do  not  believe  that  for  love  of  sach  freedom 
any  one  would  wish  to  be  a  fool,  save  he  who  is  one  already. 

Th.  [There  are  people  to-day  who  consider  it  clever  to 
declaim  against  reason,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  inconvenient 
pedant.  I  see  little  books,  discourses  about  nothing,  which 
make  great  pretensions,  and  I  sometimes  see  verses  even  too 
beautiful  to  be  employed  in  such  false  thoughts.  In  fact, 
if  those  who  mock  at  reason  spoke  in  earnest,  it  would  be  a 
new  kind  of  extravagance  unknown  to  past  centuries.  To 
Speak  against  reason  is  to  speak  against  truth ;  for  reason  is  a 
concatenation  of  truths.  It  is  to  speak  against  one's  self, 
i^inst  one's  good,  since  the  principal  point  of  reason  con- 
sists iu  knowing  the  truth  and  following  the  good.] 

§  51.  Ph.  A*)  then  the  highest  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
being  consists  in  applying  himself  carefully  and  constantly  to 
the  search  for  true  happiness,  so  the  care  we  should  employ 
not  to  take  as  real  happiness  that  which  is  only  imaginary,  is 
the  foundation  of  our  freedom.  The  more  we  are  bound  to 
the  invariable  search  for  happiness  in  general  which  never 
ceases  to  be  the  object  of  our  desires,  the  more  our  will  finds 
itself  freed  from  the  necessity  of  beirig  determined  by  the 
desire  which  bears  us  towards  some  particular  good,  until  we 
have  examineil  whether  it  agrees  with  or  is  opposed  to  our 
true  hanoiuess. 
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Hi,  The  true  good  should  always  be  the  object  of  our 
desires,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  it  is  so :  for  often 
one  thinks  but  little  of  it,  and  I  have  remarked  here  more 
than  once,  that  unless  apj)etite  is  guided  by  reason  it  tends  to 
present  pleasure  and  not  to  happiness,  Le,  to  enduring  pleas- 
ure, although  it  tends  to  protract  it ;  see  §  36  and  §  41. 

S  53.  Ph,  If  some  extreme  disturbance  takes  entire  pos- 
session of  our  mind,  as  the  pain  of  a  cruel  torture,  we  are  not 
enough  masters  of  our  mind.  But  in  order  to  control  our 
passions  as  much  as  ix)ssible,  we  should  make  our  mind  relish 
good  and  evil  really  and  effectively,  and  not  permit  an  ex- 
cellent and  considerable  good  to  escape  our  mind  without  leav- 
ing there  some  relish,  until  we  have  excited  in  ourselves 
desires  proportioned  to  its  excellence  so  that  its  absence 
renders  us  uneasy  as  well  as  the  fear  of  losing  it  when  we 
enjoy  it. 

2%.  [That  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made  in  §§  31  and  35,  and  with  what  I  have  said  more 
than  once  of  luminous  pleasures,  where  we  understand  how 
they  improve  us  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  some  greater 
imperfection,  as  do  the  confused  pleasures  of  sense,  against 
which  we  must  guard  ourselves,  especially  when  we  have  not 
learned  by  experience  that  we  shall  be  able  surely  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them.] 

Ph,  And  let  no  one  say  here  that  he  cannot  master  his  pas- 
sions nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  loose  and  forcing  him  to 
act;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  great  man,  he  can 
do,  if  he  will,  when  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Th,  [That  remark  is  very  good  and  worthy  of  frequent 
reflection.] 

§  54.  Ph,  But  the  different  choices  men  make  in  the  world, 
prove  that  the  same  thing  is  not  equally  good  for  each  of 
them.  And  if  the  interests  of  men  did  not  extend  beyond 
this  life,  the  reason  of  this  diversity  which  causes,  for  exam- 
ple, these  to  plunge  into  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  those  to 
prefer  temperance  to  pleasure,  would  arise  only  from  the  fact 
that  they  placed  their  happiness  in  these  different  things. 

Th,  [It  arises  thence  even  now,  although  they  all  have  or 
should  have  before  their  eyes  this  common  object  of  the 
future  life.    It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of  true  happi- 
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ness,  even  in  this  life,  should  suffice  to  make  those  who  dis- 
card it  prefer  virtue  to  pleasure ;  although  the  obligation 
would  not  then  be  so  strong  or  so  decisive.  It  is  also  true 
that  men's  tastes  are  different,  and  it  is  said  that  we  should 
not  dispute  about  tastes.  But  as  these  are  only  confused  per- 
ceptions, we  should  hold  fast  to  them  only  in  the  case  of  ob- 
jects found  to  be  indifferent  and  incapable  of  harm  ;  otherwise, 
if  one  had  a  relish  for  poisons  which  would  kill  him  or  render 
him  miserable,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  his  taste 
should  not  be  called  in  question.] 

§  55.  Ph,  If  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for  beyond  the  grave, 
the  inference  is  certainly  very  just :  let  us  eat  and  drink^  let 
us  enjoy  all  that  gives  us  pleasure,  for  to-morrow  we  die, 

Th,  [There  is  something  to  be  said,  in  my  opinion,  regard- 
ing this  inference.  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  and  many  other 
ancient  philosophers  held  another  view,  and  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  they  were  right.  If  there  were  nothing  beyond  this  life, 
the  peace  of  the  soul  and  health  of  the  body  would  not  cease 
to  be  preferable  to  the  pleasures  which  would  be  contrary 
thereto.  And  it  is  no  reason  whatever  for  neglecting  a  good 
because  it  will  not  endure  forever.  But  I  admit  that  there 
are  cases  where  there  would  be  no  means  of  demonstrating 
that  the  most  virtuous  course  would  be  the  most  useful.  It  is 
then  the  thought  of  God  and  of  immortality  only  which  ren- 
ders the  obligations  of  virtue  and  justice  absolutely  indispen- 
sable.] 

§  58.  Ph,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  judgment  we 
make  of  good  and  evil  is  always  right.  And  as  for  present 
happiness  or  misery,  when  reflection  goes  no  farther,  and  all 
consequences  are  wholly  put  aside,  man  never  chooses  amiss. 

Th,  [That  is  to  say,  if  everything  were  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  it  would  not  be  riglit  to  refuse  the  pleasure  wliich 
presents  itself.  In  fact,  I  remarked  above  that  all  pleasure  is  a 
feeling  of  perfection.  But  there  are  certain  perfections  which 
bring  witli  them  greater  imperfections.  If  some  one  devoted 
himself  during  his  entire  life  to  throwing  peas  against  pins,  in 
order  to  learn  not  to  fail  to  make  them  pierce  them,  after  the 
example  of  him  to  whom  Alexander  the  Great  caused  to  be 
given  as  a  recompense  a  bushel  of  peas,  this  man  would  attain 
a  certain  perfection,  but  very  slight  and  unworthy  of  being 
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compaxed  with  so  many  other  very  necessary  perfections 
which  he  would  have  neglected.  Thus  the  perfection  which 
is  found  in  certain  present  pleasures  should  yield  especially 
to  the  regard  for  the  perfections  which  are  necessary ;  in  order 
that  we  be  not  plunged  into  misery,  which  is  the  state  in 
which  we  go  from  imperfection  to  imperfection,  from  pain  to 
pain.  But  if  there  be  only  the  present,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  be  contented  with  the  perfection  which  is  present,  i.e.  with 
present  pleasure.] 

S  62.  Ph,  No  one  would  voluntarily  render  his  condition 
unhappy  unless  he  were  led  by  false  judgments,  I  do  not 
speak  of  mistakes  which  are  the  result  of  invincible  error, 
and  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  false  judgment,  but 
of  that  false  judgment  which  every  man  must  confess  in 
himself  to  be  such.  §  63.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  soul 
is  mistaken  when  we  compare  present  pleasure  or  pain  with 
one  to  come  which  we  measure  by  the  different  distance  at 
which  they  are  found  with  respect  to  us ;  like  a  spendthrift 
heir  who  for  the  present  possession  of  a  little  something 
would  renounce  a  large  heritage,  which  could  not  fail  him. 
Every  one  should  recognize  this  false  judgment,  for  the  future 
will  become  present,  and  will  then  have  the  same  advantage 
of  nearness.  If  at  the  moment  the  man  takes  the  glass  in 
his  hand,  the  pleasure  of  drinking  were  accompanied  with  the 
headache  and  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  will  follow  in  a 
few  hours,  he  would  not  in  the  least  wish  to  taste  the  wine. 
If  a  little  difference  in  time  causes  so  much  illusion,  with 
much  stronger  reason  a  greater  distance  will  produce  the 
same  effect. 

Th,  There  is  some  congruity  here  between  the  distance 
of  places  and  that  of  times.  But  there  is  also  this  difference, 
that  visible  objects  diminish  their  action  upon  the  sight 
very  nearly  in  proj)ortion  to  their  distance,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  regards  the  future  objects  which  act  upon 
the  imagination  and  the  mind.  Visible  rays  are  straight 
lines  proportionally  distant,  but  there  are  curved  lines  which 
after  some  distance  appear  to  fall  into  the  straight  line 
and  are  no  longer  sensibly  divergent:  thus  are  made  the 
asymptotes,  whose  apparent  interval  diverges  from  the  straight 
lines,  although  in  the  truth  of  things   they  abide  eternally 
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separate.  We  find  indeed  that  at  last  the  appearance  of  ob- 
jects does  not  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
distance,  for  the  appearance  soon^  disappears  entirely  al- 
though the  distance  be  not  infinite.  Thus  a  short  distance  of 
time  robs  us  entirely  of  the  future,  as  if  the  object  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  There  often  remains  only  the  name  in 
the  mind  and  that  kind  of  thoughts  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  which  are  surd,  and  incapable  of  making  an  impres- 
sion, unless  you  have  attended  to  them  methodically  and 
habitually.] 

Ph,  I  do  not  speak  here  of  that  kind  of  false  judgment 
by  which  what  is  absent  is  not  only  diminished  but  suddenly 
annihilated  in  men's  minds,  when  they  enjoy  all  they  can 
obtain  for  the  present,  and  then  conclude  that  no  evil  will 
happen  to  them. 

Th,  [It  is  another  kind  of  false  judgment  when  the  expec- 
tation of  good  or  evil  to  come  is  annihilated,  because  the 
result  drawn  from  the  present  is  denied  or  made  doubtful; 
but  beyond  that,  the  error  which  annihilates  the  thought  of 
the  future  is  the  same  thing  as  this  false  judgment  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  which  arises  from  a  too  feeble  repre- 
sentation of  the  future,  which  is  considered  only  a  little 
or  not  at  all.  For  the  rest,  we  might  perhaps  distinguish 
here  between  bad  taste  and  false  judgment,  for  often  we 
do  not  even  question  whether  the  future  good  should  be  pre- 
ferred, and  act  only  upon  impression  without  presuming  to 
come  to  the  examination.  But  when  we  think,  one  of  two  things 
happens,  either  we  do  not  continue  sufficiently  our  thought, 
and  we  pass  on  without  pressing  the  question  which  has 
been  touched ;  or  we  pursue  the  examination  and  form  a 
conclusion.  And  sometimes  in  each  case  there  remains  greater 
or  less  self-condemnation :  sometimes  also  there  is  no  formido 
ojjpositi  or  scrupulousness  at  all,  whether  the  mind  turns  aside 
at  once,  or  is  deceived  by  its  prejudices.] 

§  G4.^  Ph.  The  limited  capacity  of  our  mind  is  the  cause 
of  the  false  judgments  we  make  in  comparing  good  and  evil. 
We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  and  still  less  can 

1  Gerhardt  reads  after  "  entierement,"  "bientost,"  which  Erdmann  and 
Jacques  omit.  —  Tr. 

2  Gerhardt.  So  also  Ixx-ke,  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  1,  p.  402  (Bohn  ed.).  Erd- 
mann  has  §  29 :  Jacques,  §  69.  —  Tr. 
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we  enjoy  any  pleasure  in  the  time  that  we  are  beset  by  pain 
A  little  bitterness  mixed  in  the  cup  prevents  us  from  tasting 
its  sweetness.     The  evil  we  feel  is  always  the  worst ;  we  cry 
Ah !  any  other  pain  rather  than  this ! 

Th,  [There  is  much  variety  in  all  this  according  to  men'f 
temperaments,  the  force  of  their  feelings,  and  the  habits  thej 
have  contracted.  A  man  who  has  the  gout  might  be  joyfu 
because  a  large  fortune  fell  to  him,  and  a  man  who  swims  ii 
delights,  and  who  might  live  at  his  ease  upon  the  earth,  ii 
plunged  into  sadness  because  of  a  disgrace  at  court.  The  faci 
is,  joy  and  sadness  arise  from  the  result  or  from  the  prevcUena 
of  pleasures  or  pains,  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  them.  Lean 
der  scorned  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  swimming  ovei 
the  sea  at  night,  urged  on  by  the  attractions  of  the  beautifu 
Hero.^  There  are  people  who  can  neither  drink  nor  eat*  noj 
satisfy  other  appetites  without  much  pain,  on  account  of  some 
weakness  or  inconvenience ;  and  yet  they  satisfy  these  appe 
tites  even  beyond  necessity  and  just  limits.  Others  are  s( 
effeminate  or  so  delicate  that  they  refuse  pleasures  with  whicl 
any  pain,  disgust  or  any  inconvenience  is  mingled.  Then 
are  some  persons  who  bravely  place  themselves  beyond  pain« 
and  pleasures  present  and  ordinary,  and  act  almost  alon< 
through  fear  and  hope.  Others  are  so  effeminate  that  thej 
complain  of  the  least  inconvenience,  or  run  after  the  least  sen 
sible  and  present  pleasure  nearly  like  children.  These  an 
the  people  to  whom  the  present  pain  or  pleasure  always  ap 
pears  the  greatest ;  they  are  like  preachers  or  panegyrists  ol 
little  judgment,  with  whom,  according  to  the  proverb :  The  ido 
of  the  day  is  always  the  greatest  saint  of  paradise,^  But  what 
ever  variety  is  found  among  men,  it  is  always  true  that  the} 
act  only  according  to  present  perceptions,  and  when  the  future 
impresses  them,  it  is  always  by  means  of  an  image  they  have 
of  it,  or  by  resolution  and  habit  which  they  have  contractec 

1  Of,  Vergil,  Georff.  3,  258;  Ovid,  Ihroides,  18,  19  (17,  18,  Ovid.  Opera,  63 
recog.  Rnd.  Merkiilii,  Vol.  1,  p.  141  sq.,  Lipsiic:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1887) ;  and,  foi 
"  the  final  form  "  of  "  thlH  poera  of  love  and  death,"  the  poem  of  340  liexameten 
by  Musjens,  the  grammarian  of  the  fifth  ccntnry  a.d.,  an  extended  abstract  o 
which  is  given  in  J.  A.  Symonds'  SiudicHof  the.  Greek  Pof'fw,  Vol.  2,  chap.  22 
pp.  345-362.    New  York :  Harp<»r  &  Bros.,  1H80.  —  Tr. 

'  Gerhardt  reads  aft(T  "  manger,"  "on  qni  ne  sanroient  satisfaire  d'autrei 
appetits,"  which  Erdmann  and  Jacques  omit.  —  Tr, 

•  The  italics  are  mine.  —  Tr. 
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in  following  even  a  simple  name  or  other  arbitrary  character, 
without  having  any  picture  or  natural  sign,  because  it  would 
not  be  without  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  without  a  feeling  of 
chagrin,  that  they  would  oppose  themselves  to  a  strong  reso- 
lution already  made,  and,  above  all,  to  a  habit.] 

§  65.  Ph.  Men  are  apt  enough  to  diminish  future  pleasure, 
and  to  conclude  in  themselves  that,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  it 
may  perhaps  not  correspond  to  the  hope  it  gives  nor  to  the 
opinion  they  generally  have  of  it ;  having  often  found  by  their 
own  experience  that  not  only  the  pleasures  which  others  have 
magnified  have  appeared  to  them  very  insipid,  but  that  what 
has  caused  themselves  much  pleasure  at  one  time,  has  offended 
and  displeased  them  at  another. 

Tli,  [These  are  mainly  the  reasonings  of  voluptuaries,  but 
we  ordinarily  find  that  the  ambitious  and  avaricious  judge 
wholly  otherwise  honors  and  wealth,  although  they  enjoy 
only  moderately,  and  often,  indeed,  very  little,  these  same 
goods  when  they  possess  them,  being  always  occupied  in  going 
farther.  I  find  it  a  beautiful  invention  of  nature's  architect 
to  have  rendered  men  so  sensible  to  what  appeals  so  little  to 
their  senses ;  and  if  they  could  not  become  ambitious  or  avari- 
cious, it  would  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature 
for  them  to  be  able  to  become  virtuous  and  reasonable  enough 
to  labor  for  their  perfection  in  the  face  of  the  present  pleas- 
ures which  turn  them  aside  from  it. 

§  ^(j.  Ph.  As  to  things  good  or  bad  in  their  consequences 
and  by  their  aptness  to  procure  us  good  or  evil,  we  judge 
them  in  different  ways ;  either  when  we  judge  them  incapable 
of  really  doing  us  as  much  evil  as  in  fact  they  do,  or  when 
we  judge  tliat  wliile  the  consequence  is  important  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  it  may  not  happen  otherwise,  or  at  least  that  it 
may  not  be  avoided  by  some  means,  as  by  industry,  address, 
change  of  conduct,  repentance. 

Til.  It  seems  to  nie  that  if  by  the  importance  of  the  conse- 
quence we  understand  tliat  of  the  consequent,  i.e.  tl)e  great- 
ness of  the  good  or  evil  that  may  follow,  we  must  fall  into  the 
preceding  kind  of  false  judgment,  in  which  future  good  or 
evil  is  poorly  represented.  Thus  there  remains  only  the  sec- 
ond kind  of  false  judgment,  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  consequence  is  doubtful.] 
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Ph,  It  would  be  easy  to  show  in  detail  that  the  subterfuges 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  so  many  unreasonable  judg- 
ments ;  but  1  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  in  general 
that  it  is  acting  directly  contrary  to  reason  to  hazard  a  greater 
good  for  a  less  [or  to  expose^  ourselves  to  misery  in  order  to 
acquire  a  little  good  or  to  avoid  a  little  evil],  and  that,  too, 
upon  uncertain  conjectures  and  before  we  have  entered  upon  a 
due  examination. 

Th,  [As  these  are  two  heterogeneous  considerations  {i.e. 
considerations  which  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other), 
that  of  the  greatness  of  the  consequence  and  that  of  the 
greatness  of  the  consequent,  moralists  in  desiring  to  compare 
them  are  much  perplexed,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  probability.  The  truth  is  that  here  as  in 
other  estimates  disparate  and  heterogeneous  and,  so  to  speak, 
of  more  than  one  dimension,  the  greatness  of  that  which  is 
discussed  is  in  reason  composed  of  both  estimates,  and  is  like  a 
rectangle,  in  which  there  are  two  considerations,  viz.  that  of 
length  and  that  of  breadth ;  and,  as  for  the  greatness  of  the 
consequence  and  the  degrees  of  probability,  we  still  lack  thai 
part  of  Logic  which  is  to  estimate  them,*  and  the  most  of  the 

1  Gerhard t  reads :  "exposer'*;  Erd man ii  and  Jacques:  "opi)08er." — Tb. 

^  7.e.  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities,  the  founder  of  which  was  Pascal, 
1623-1(562,  who  developed  the  mathematical  theory  of  pro1>ability  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Fermat,  l*j01-16<>5,  concerning  certain  questions  on  the 
equitable  division  of  the  stakes  in  j^ames  of  chance  ])ropose4l  to  Pascal  1)y  the 
Chevalier  de  Mc're.  (/.  I.  TtKilninter,  HUtorij  of  the  Theory  of  Probability 
from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace,  pp.  7-21,  8vo.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1H65.  COntril)Uti(ms  were  made  to  the  theor>'  by  many  of  the  dis- 
tin<^iished  matliematicians  of  the  period  and  after,  including  James  Bernonlli. 
1(154-1705;  Huygens  (vid.  ante,  p.  irK),  note  W)  \  Demoivrc,  l«)7-17r>4.  in  his 
Dorfrine  of  chances,  or  method  of  ealrulatinf/  the  pntbabilities  of  events  at 
play,  ,'^1  ed.,  Loiidcm,  17W;  I^'iplace,  17l*.>-1827,  in  his  Th^oric  analytique  des 
probahUites  (Vol.  7  of  his  (Eurres  onmplHes,  publi^es  sons  les  auspices  de 
VAradi'mie  des  Sciencf>s,  seven  vols.,  4to  Paris,  1«7H-188<{),  since  which 
but  little  advance  has  been  mnde  in  the  theor\';  and  Poisson,  1781-1840,  iu 
his  Rf'cherches  stir  In  prohnbilitd  des  juf/ements  en  matieres  rritninelleSf  ete., 
4to  Paris,  18.Tr.  I^-ibnitz  became  acquainted  with  Pasc.al's  labors  during 
his  re.sidonce  in  Paris,  UJ72-1676;  cf.  (xuhrauer.  Lribnitz.  Leben,l,  ll'A  sq. 
He  recognized  tin;  imm(»nse  imiM)rtance  of  this  new  **  part  of  Ix>gic,"  and 
thought  to  substitute  it  for  the  old  and  crude  casuistry'  which  had  so  long 
prevailed.  In  the  letter  to  Hourguet,  March  22,  1714,  Gerhardt,  3.  570;  Erd- 
mann,  72.'l,  Ix^ibnitz  glances  briefly  at  the  historical  rise  of  the  calculus  of 
probai>ilities.  For  the  philosophical  side  of  the  question,  cf  J.  S.  Mill,  lAnjiCy 
Bk.  III.,  chaps  18,  23,  pp.  .'^79  sq.y  41()  sr/.,  8th  ed..  Harper  and  Bros.,  New 
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casuists  who  have  written  on  prohahUity  have  not  even  under- 
stood its  nature,  founding  it  with  Aristotle,*  upon  authority, 
instead  of  founding  it  as  they  ought  upon  likelihood  {vraisem' 
blance),  authority  being  only  one  of  the  reasons  which  pro- 
duce likelihood.] 

§  67.  Ph.  Here  are  some  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  this 
false  judgment.  First,  ignorance,  second,  inattention,  when  a 
man  does  not  reflect  upon  that  of  which  he  is  aware.  This 
is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance  which  misleads  the  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  will. 

Th.  [It  is  always  present,  but  not  always  affected ;  for  we 
do  not  always  take  it  into  our  heads  to  think,  when  it  is 
necessary,  of  what  we  know  and  the  memory  of  which  we 
should  recall  if  we  were  master  of  it.  Affected  ignorance  is 
always  mixed  with  some  attention  at  the  time  it  is  affected ;  in 
the  future,  it  is  true,  it  may  ordinarily  include  somewhat  of  in- 
attention. The  art  of  thinking  in  time  of  need  of  what  we  know 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  if  it  were  found ;  but  I 
do  not  see  that  men  up  to  the  present  time  have  even  thought 
of  forming  the  elements  of  it,  for  the  art  of  memory*  of 
which  so  many  authors  have  written  is  wholly  another  thing.] 

Ph,  If  then  they  bring  together  in  confusion  and  hastily 
the  reasons  from  one  side  and  allow  through  neglect  several 
sums  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  reckoning  to  escape,  this 

York,  1881;  F.  H.  Bradley,  The  Principles  of  lA)f/ic,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  7,  §§  32 
sq.f  pp.  201  sq.f  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.,  London,  1883;  J.  Venn,  The 
Logic  of  Chance^  lid  e<l.,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  1888;  W.  S.  Jevons,  The 
Principles  of  ^'c^V;Joe,  3d  ed.,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  1889.  —  Tr. 

1  For  Aristotle's  definition  of  probahility,  rf.  Anal.  Prior.,  n.,27,  70«3: 
"The  probable  is  a  generally  admitted  proposition.  For  what  is  known  for 
the  most  part  as  thus  happenin*;  or  not  hai)i»eninj;,  or  beinj;  or  n(»t  being,  this 
is  probable  ";  <•/.  also  Wallace,  Outlines,  §  21,  who  quotes  the  (ireek  of  the 
passage.  Phrt.  L,  2,  1.3r)7'34:  "  For  the  probable  is  that  which  for  the  most 
part  happens."  Aristotle  accordingly  rests  much  more  upon  experience 
than  upon  authority,  and  Ix»ibnitz  has  not  given  his  definition  accurately. 
"The  probable  conclusion,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  is  for  Aristotle,  "  an  incom- 
plete induction,  whose  i)roblematic  character  he  well  understood,  but  did  not 
determine  more  closely.  L.ater  Greek  philosopln'rs  of  a  sceptical  creed  began 
to  speak  of  grades  of  probability,  but  the  moderns  have  been  the  first  to 
fall  upon  the  fruitful  thoughts  (»f  a  mathematical  estimate  of  probability." 
—  Tr. 

2  Mnemonics,  the  invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  poet  Simonides, 
of  Ceos,  5r»(>-469  B.C.,  perhaps  because  he  was  famous  for  the  strength  of  his 
own  memory.     Of.  Cicero,  l)e  Oratorc,  Bk.  IL,  chap.  82.  —  Tb, 
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haste  produces  no  less  false  judgments  than  if  it  were  perfect 
ignorance. 

Th,  [In  reality  many  things  must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
should  be  the  case,  when  the  balance  of  reasons  is  discussed ; 
and  the  process  is  almost  like  that  in  the  account-books  of 
merchants.  For  no  sum  must  be  neglected,  each  must  be 
properly  estimated  by  itself,  they  must  be  properly  arranged, 
and  finally  an  exact  collection  must  be  made  of  them.  But 
we  neglect  many  weighty  points  either  by  its  not  occurring  to 
us  to  think  of  them  or  by  passing  lightly  over  them ;  and  we 
do  not  give  each  its  proper  value,  like  the  book-keeper,  who 
was  careful  proi)erly  to  calculate  the  columns  of  each  page, 
but  who  calculated  very  badly  the  particular  sums  of  each 
line  or  posting,  before  putting  them  in  the  columns;  this 
causes  the  examiners  to  be  deceived,  who  look  principally  at 
what  is  in  the  columns.  Finally,  after  having  carefully  noted 
all,  they  may  be  deceived  in  the  collection  of  the  sums  of  the 
columns  and  even  of  the  final  collection,  in  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  sums.  Thus  we  should  still  need  the  art  of  thinking 
and  that  of  estimating  probabilities,  and  besides  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  goods  and  evils  in  order  properly  to 
employ  the  art  of  consequences;  and  furthermore,  attention 
and  patience  would  be  necessary  after  all  that,  in  order  to 
push  to  the  conclusion.  Finally,  a  firm  and  constant  resolu- 
tion to  execute  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  necessary ;  and 
address,  method,  particular  laws,  and  habits  entirely  formed 
in  order  to  maintain  the  course  in  the  future,  when  the  con- 
siderations, which  have  caused  it  to  be  taken,  are  no  longer 
present  to  the  mind.  Tt  is  true,  thank  God,  that  in  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  which  concerns  the  sximmam 
rerum,  happiness  and  misery,  there  is  no  need  of  so  much 
knowledge,  aid,  and  address,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
in  order  properly  to  judge  in  a  council  of  state  or  of  war,  in 
a  tribunal  of  justice,  in  a  medical  consultation,  in  some  theo- 
logical or  historical  controversy,  or  in  some  point  of  mathe- 
matics or  nieclianics ;  but  «as  a  recompense  more  firmness  and 
habit  is  necessary,  in  what  concerns  this  great  point  of  fe- 
licity and  virtue,  in  order  always  to  adopt  good  resolutions 
and  to  follow  them.  In  a  word,  for  true  happiness  less 
knowledge  suffices  with  more  good  will ;  so  that  the  greatest 
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idiot  may  attain  it  as  easily  as  the  most  leat'ned  imd  most  skil- 
ful.] 

Fh.  You  aee  theii  that  without  liberty  the  understanding 
would  be  of  no  use,  aud  that  liberty  without  UDderstaodlDg 
would  signify  nothing.  If  a  man  could  see  what  may  do  him 
good  or  evil  without  being  able  to  move  a  step  iu  advance 
towards  the  one  or  in  removal  from  the  other,  would  he  be 
the  better  for  the  sight?  Ho  would  be  indee<l  more  miserable 
for  this  reason,  for  he  would  uselessly  pine  after  the  good  and 
would  fear  the  evil,  that  he  sees  is  inevitable ;  aud  he  who  is 
at  liberty  to  run  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  perfect  dark- 
ness, in  what  respect  is  he  better  than  if  he  were  tossed  about 
at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  wind  ? 

Th.  [His  caprice  would  be  a  little  better  satisfied,  but  he 
would  be  in  no  better  condition  to  meet  good  or  to  shun  evil.] 

§68,  Ph.  Another  source  of  false  judgment.  Content  with 
the  first  pleasure  which  comes  to  band  or  which  custom  has 
rendered  agreeable,  we  do  not  look  foi'ther.  This  then  la 
also  au  occasion  for  men  to  judge  wrongly  when  they  do  not 
regard  iis  essential  to  their  hapj)iness  tliat  which  really  is  so. 

Th.  [It  seems  to  me  that  this  false  judgment  is  comprised 
under  the  preceding  kind  where  one  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
consequences.] 
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only  determine  to  virtue :  it  suffices  that  infinite  happiness 
and  misery  after  this  life  are  possible.  We  must  admit  that 
a  good  life,  joined  with  the  expectation  of  possible  eternal 
felicity,  is  preferable  to  a  bad  life,  accompanied  by  the  fear  of 
terrible  misery,  or,  at  least,  of  the  terrible  and  uncertain  hope 
of  annihilation.  All  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  self-evident, 
although  virtuous  men  should  have  only  evil  to  endure  in  this 
world,  and  the  wicked  should  taste  therein  perpetual  pleas- 
ure, which  is  ordinarily  quite  otherwise.  For  rightly  consid- 
ering all  things,  I  believe  they  have  the  worst  part  even  in 
this  life. 

Th.  [Thus  were  there  no  life  beyond  the  grave  an  epicurean 
life  would  not  be  the  most  reasonable.  And  I  rejoice,  sir,  that 
you  rectify  what  you  said  to  the  contrary  above,  §  55.] 

Ph,  Who  could  be  so  foolish,  as  to  resolve  (if  he  had  his 
senses)  to  expose  himself  to  a  possible  danger  of  being  infin- 
itely unhappy  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  therefrom  for 
himself  but  pure  annihilation ;  instead  of  putting  himself  in 
the  condition  of  the  good  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear  but 
annihilation,  and  who  has  eternal  felicity  to  hope  for?  I 
have  forborne  to  speak  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  the 
future  state,  because  I  have  no  other  design  in  this  place  than 
to  show  the  false  judgment  of  which  each  should  acknowledge 
himself  guilty  on  his  own  principles. 

Th.  [The  wicked  are  very  prone  to  believe  that  the  other 
life  is  impossible.  But  they  have  no  reason  for  their  belief 
other  than  that  which  compels  them  to  limit  themselves  to 
what  they  learn  by  their  senses,  and  that  no  one  to  their 
knowledge  has  come  back  from  the  other  world.  There  was  a 
time  when  upon  the  same  principle  we  could  reject  the  anti- 
podes, when  we  were  unwilling  to  unite  mathematics  and  the 
popular  notions ;  and  we  could  do  so  with  as  much  reason  as 
we  can  now  have  in  rejecting  the  other  life,  when  we  are 
unwilling  to  unite  true  metaphysics  and  the  notions  of  the 
imagination.  For  there  are  three  degrees  of  notions  or  ideas, 
viz. :  popular,  mathematical,  metaphysical.  The  first  do  not 
suffice  to  make  us  believe  in  the  antipodes  ;  the  first  and  the 
second  do  not  yet  suffice  to  make  us  believe  in  the  other 
world.  It  is  true  they  furnish  already  favorable  conjectures ; 
but  if  the  second  established  certainly  the  antipodes  before 


the  experience  we  now  have  of  it  (1  speak  not  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  of  the  place  at  least  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  gave  them  among  geographers  and 
astronomers),  the  last  give  no  less  certitude  of  another  life 
from  thia  time,  and  before  you  have  gone  to  see.] 

§  72.  PA.  Let  us  now  return  to  power  which  is  properly 
the  subject  of  this  chapter,  liberty  being  only  one  form  of  it, 
but  the  most  important.  In  order  to  have  more  distinct  iik-aa 
of  power,  it  will  be  neither  beside  the  purpose  nor  useless  to 
obtain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  called  action.  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  our  discourse  on  power  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  actions,  of  which  we  have  some  idea,  viz. : 
motion  and  thought.' 

Th.  [I  thought  you  could  avail  yourself  of  a  more  general 
term  than  that  of  thought,  viz. ;  that  of  perception,  attributing 
thought  only  to  minds,  while  perception  belongs  to  all  the 
entelephipK.  lint  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  contest  with  any 
one  the  lilii-iu  tii  \:\.k-  t,!ie  tei-ui  thought  in  the  same  general 
Tsy.  And  for  myself  indeed  I  shall  perhaps  do  so  some  time 
without  being  aware  of  it.] 

Ph.  Xow,  although  we  give  to  those  two  things  the  name  of 
action,  we  shall  find  however  that  it  does  not  always  suit  them 
perfectly,  and  that  there  are  some  examples  which  we  shall 
recognize  rather  as  poMUma.  For  in  these  examples  sub- 
stance, in  which  we  find  movement  or  thought,  receives  purely 
from  without  the  impression  through  which  action  is  com- 
municated to  it,  and  acts  only  by  the  sole  capacity  it  has 
of  receiving  this  impression,  which  is  only  a  passive  power. 
Sometimes  substance  or  the  a^ent  puts  itself  in  action  by  its 
own  power,  and  it  is  there  properly  an  active  power. 

Th.  I  have  already  said  that,  taking  actiou  in  metaphysical 
strictness  as  that  which  takes  place  in  substance  spontaneously 
and  from  its  own  depths,  that  alone  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
substance  which  is  active,'  for  all  arises  for  it  from  itself  after 
God;    it  being  impossible  for  one  created  substance  to  have 

>  Loche  has:  "  thinking,"  Fhilos.  Worki,  V<ii.l,p.4l3(B(ihn'aed.).— Th. 

'  Cf.  Dt  ipsa  natura,  etc.,  1698,  5  0  od  fin.;  Geriiardt,  4,  509;  Erdmann. 
IfiT;  Jscqaes,  1,  461  (in  French);  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmana,  Die  ktein.  philos. 
viieht.  6-cArirt.  v.  Q.  W.  Leibnii  {Phitos.  Bibliolhtk,  Bd.  81),  p.  121  (in  Qer- 
mui) ,  Erlck  Koschny,  Leipzig,  18TD :  also  Kudo  Fischer.  Gctch.  d.  neuern  Philoi., 
ToL  3  <Q.  W.  Ldbnlz),  p. 334, 3d  ed.,  Ueldelbeig:  C.  Winter,  1889.  — Tk. 
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influence  upon  another.  But  taking  action  as  an  exercise  of 
peixeption  and  passion  as  its  contrary,  there  is  action  in  true 
substance  only  when  their  perception  (for  I  grant  it  to  all)  is 
developed  and  bt'comes  more  distinct,  as  there  is  passion  only 
when  it  becomes  more  confused ;  so  that  in  substances  capable 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  all  action  is  a  step  towards  pleasure 
and  all  passion  a  step  towards  pain.  As  for  motion,  it  is 
only  a  real  phenomenon,  because  matter  and  mass  to  which 
motion  belongs  is  not  properly  speaking  a  substance.  But 
there  is  an  image  of  action  in  motion  as  there  is  an  image  of 
substance  in  mass ;  and  in  this  respect  we  can  say  that  the 
Ixxly  acts  (agit)  when  there  is  spontaneity  in  its  change  and 
that  it  is  passive  (patit)  when  it  is  urged  on  or  hindered  by 
another ;  as  in  the  veritable  action  or  passion  of  a  veritable 
substance  we  may  take  as  its  action,  and  attribute  to  itself, 
the  change  by  which  it  tends  to  its  perfection.  And  in  the 
same  manner  we  can  take  as  passion  and  attribute  to  a 
foreign  cause  the  change  by  which  the  contrary  happens  to  it ; 
although  this  cause  is  not  immediate,  because,  in  the  first  case, 
the  substance  itself,  and  in  the  second  the  foreign  things  serve 
to  explain  this  change  in  an  intelligible  way.  I  allow  bodies 
only  an  image  of  substance  and  action,  because  that  which  is 
composed  of  parts  cannot  pass,  to  speak  accurately,  as  one 
substance,  any  more  than  a  flock ;  but  we  can  say  that  there 
is  therein  something  substantial,  of  which  the  unity,  that 
which  makes  it  as  it  were  one  being,  comes  from  thought.] 

Ph.  I  have  thought  that  the  power  to  receive  ideas  or 
thoughts  by  the  operation  of  some  foreign  substance  was 
called  power  of  thought,  although  at  bottom  it  is  only  a  pas- 
sive poicer  or  a  simple  capacity  making  abstraction  from  the 
reflections  and  internal  changes  which  always  accompany  the 
received  image,  for  the  expression,*  which  is  in  the  soul  is,  as 
it  should  be,  that  of  a  living  mirror  ;  but  the  power  which  we 
have  of  recalling  absent  ideas  at  our  choice,  and  of  comparing 
together  those  that  we  think  to  the  purpose,  is  truly  an  a4:tive 
poicer, 

Th.  [This  also  agrees  with  the  notions  I  have  just  pre- 
sented, for  there  is  in  this  a  jmssage  to  a  more  perfect  state. 

1  Cierhardt  aud  Erdmaiin  read:  **  rexpression  " ;  Jacques:  "  T impres- 
sion. "—Tb. 


But  I  should  suppose  that  there  is  also  action  in  sensations  so 
far  as  they  give  us  more  distinct  perceptions  and  consequently 
the  o[>portunity  of  making  remarks  and  so  to  speak  of  devel- 
oping ourselves.] 

5  73,  Ph.  Now  I  think  it  appears  that  we  can  reduce  the 
primitive  and  original  ideas  to  this  small  iiumher :  extension, 
aolidUy,  mobility  (i.e.  passive  power,  or  rather  capacity  of 
being  moved),  which  come  to  us  in  the  mind  by  way  of  reflec- 
tion, and  finally,  ennitence,  duration,  and  number,  which  come 
to  us  by  the  two  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection ;  for  by 
these  ideas  we  could  explain,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  the  nature 
of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  odors,  and  all  the  other  ideas  we 
have,  if  tmr  faculties  were  subtile  enough  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ferent motions  of  the  minute  bodies  which  produce  these  sen- 
aations. 

Tk.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  believe  that  these  ideas,  which 
you  here  call  original  and  primitiTe,  are  for  the  most  part  not 
wholly  so,  being  suseeptible  in  my  view  of  further  resolution ; 
but  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all,  sir,  for  having  limited  yourself 
and  for  not  having  pushed  the  analysis  farther.  Moreover,'  I 
believe  that  if  their  number  can  be  diminished  by  this  means, 
it  can  be  increased  by  adding  other  ideas  more  original  or  as 
much  so.  As  to  the  question  concerning  their  arrangement,  I 
should  consider,  following  the  order  of  the  analysis,  exist- 
ence anterior  to  the  others,  number  to  extension,  duration  to 
motivity  or  mobility ;  although  this  analytic  order  is  not 
ordinarily  that  of  the  occasions  which  make  us  think  of  them. 
The  senses  furnish  us  the  material  for  reflection  and  we  should 
not  even  think  of  thought,  if  we  did  not  think  of  something 
else,  i.e.  of  the  particular  things  which  the  senses  furnish. 
And  I  am  persuaded  that  created  souls  and  minds  are  never 
without  organs  and  never  without  sensations,  as  they  cannot 
reason  without  characters.  Those  who  have  desired  to  main- 
tain a  complete  separation  and  mode  of  thinking  in  the  sepa- 
rated soul,  inexplicable  by  ail  that  we  know,  and  separated 

IB  le  n 

re  augument^  eti  y  ajoutant  d'mitres  Id^B 
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not  only  from  our  present  experiences,  but,  what  is  much 
more,  from  the  general  order  of  things,  have  given  too  much 
influence  to  so-called  sti-ong  minds,  and  have  made  the  finest 
and  the  grandest  truths  objects  of  suspicion  to  many  people, 
having  indeed  deprived  themselves  thereby  of  some  excellent 
means  of  proving  them,  which  this  order  furnishes  us.] 


CHAPTER  XXII 

OF    MIXED    MODES 

§  1.  Ph,  Pass  we  on  to  the  mixed  modes,  I  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  simple  mx)des,  which  are  composed  ouly  of 
simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  Moreover,  the  mixed  modes 
are  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas  which  are  not  re- 
garded as  characteristic  marks  of  any  real  being,  which  has  a 
fixed  existence,  but  as  scattered  and  independent  ideas  which 
the  mind  joins  together;  and  they  are  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  complex  ideas  of  substances, 

Th,  [Properly  to  understand  these  wo  must  recall  our  for- 
mer divisions.  According  to  you  ideas  are  simple  or  complex. 
The  complex  are  either  substances,  modes,  or  relations.  Modes 
are  either  simple  (composed  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind) 
or  mixed.  Thus,  in  your  view,  there  are  simple  ideas,  ideas 
of  modes,  both  simple  and  mixed,  ideas  of  substances  and 
ideas  of  relations.  We  could,  perhaps,  divide  the  terms  or 
the  objects  of  ideas  into  abstract  and  concrete ;  the  abstract 
into  absolute  and  into  those  which  express  relations;  the 
absolute  into  attributes  and  into  modifications;  both  into 
simple  and  composite ;  the  concrete  into  substances  and  into 
substantial  things,  made  up  of  or  the  resultants  of  true  and 
simple  substances.] 

§  2.  Ph,  The  mind  is  purely  passive,  respecting  its  simple 
ideas,  which  it  roceivos  as  sensation  and  reflection  present 
them  to  it.  But  it  often  acts  by  itself,  indeed,  in  reference 
to  the  mixed  modes,  for  it  can  combine  the  simple  ideas  in 
making  complex  ideas  without  considering  whether  they  so 
exist  united  in  nature.  This  is  why  we  give  to  these  kinds  of 
ideas  the  nJime  of  notion. 


Tk.  [But  reflection  which  mokes  us  think  of  simple  ideas 
is  often  voluntary  also,  and,  moreover,  the  combinations,  which 
nature  h^  uot  mode,  can  produce  themselves  in  us,  as  it  were 
in  dreams  and  reveries  by  means  of  memory  alone,  without 
the  mind's  acting  more  than  in  the  simple  ideas.  As  for  the 
term  notion,  many  apply  it  to  all  sorts  of  ideas  or  couceptions, 
to  the  original  as  well  as  to  the  derived.] 

§  4.  PA.  The  mark  of  several  ideas  combined  in  one  alone 
is  the  name. 

Th.  [That  means,  if  they  can  be  combined,  in  whieh  respect 
they  are  often  lacking,] 

Ph.  The  crime  of  killing  an  old  man,  not  having  a  name 
like  parricide,  is  not  at  first  regarded  as  a  complex  idea. 

Th.  [The  reason  why  the  murder  of  an  old  man  has  no  name 
is  that,  the  laws  not  having  attached  thereto  a  particular  pun- 
ishment, this  name  would  be  useless ;  but  ideas  do  not  depend 
on  namfs.  An  ethiea!  nnthnr  wlir.  i^hiuhl  iriVHi.t  out-  for  the 
crime  aii.l  ti-rat  in  ;i  ^.]M'i'i,.l  .'IlijiI.-t  ..!  '':.-rn,iUii,l,wn,.  siimviiig 
what  is  due  to  old  men  and  how  it  is  a  barbarous  act  not  to 
spare  them,  would  not  on  that  account  present  us  with  a  new 
idea.] 

§  6.  Ph.  Jt  is  always  true  that  the  manners  and  nsages 
of  a  nation,  making  combinations  familiar  to  it,  cause  each 
language  to  have  particular  terms,  which  cannot  always  be 
translated  word  for  word.  Thus  ostraciam  among  the  Greeks 
and  proacriptio  among  the  Komans  were  words  which  other 
languages  cannot  express  by  equivalent  words.  Therefore, 
change  of  customs  makes  also  new  words, 

7%.  [Chance  also  plays  its  part,  for  the  French  do  not  use 
horses  as  much  as  other  neighboring  peoples ;  but  having 
abandoned  their  old  word,  which  corresponded  to  the  cavalcar 
of  the  Italians,  they  are  forced  to  say  by  paraphrase :  oiler  A 
clieval  —  to  go  on  horse-back.] 

S  9.  Ph.  We  acquire  ideas  of  mixed  modes  by  observation, 
as  when  we  see  two  men  wrestling ;  we  a<;quire  them  also  by 
invention  (or  a  voluntary  union  of  simple  ideas),  thus,  he  who 
invented  printing  had  the  idea  of  it  before  this  art  existed. 
We  acquire  them  finally  by  explaining  terms,  affecting  actions 
which  we  have  never  seen. 

Tk.   [We  can  further  acquire  them  while  dreaming  or  in  a 
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state  of  revery  without  the  combinations  being  voluntarj,  for 
example,  when  we  see  in  a  dream  a  golden  palace  without 
having  thought  of  it  before.] 

§  10.  Ph.  The  simple  ideas  which  have  been  most  modified 
are  those  of  thought,  motion,  and  power,  whence  actions  are 
conceived  to  flow ;  for  the  great  business  of  mankind  consists 
in  action ;  all  actions  are  thoughts  or  motions.  The  power  or 
aptitude  to  do  anything  which  is  found  in  man  constitutes 
the  idea  which  we  call  hahitj  when  this  power  has  been 
acquired  by  often  doing  the  same  thing;  and  when  we  can 
force  it  to  action  upon  each  occasion  that  presents  itself,  we 
call  it  disposition.  Thus,  tenderness  is  a  disposition  to  friend- 
ship or  love. 

Th,  [By  tenderness  you  understand  here,  I  presume,  the 
tender  heart,  but  elsewhere  you  seem  to  me  to  regard  tender- 
ness as  a  quality  which  one  has,  as  a  lover,  which  renders  him 
very  sensible  to  the  good  and  evil  of  tlie  object  loved.  This  it 
is  to  which  it  seems  to  me  the  chart  of  affection  is  moving  in 
the  excellent  romance  Clelie}  And,  as  charitable  persons  love 
their  neighbor  with  some  degree  of  tenderness,  they  are  sensi- 
ble to  the  good  and  evil  of  another,  and  generally  those  who 
have  the  tender  heart  have  some  disposition  to  love  with  ten- 
derness.] 

Ph,  Boldness  is  the  power  to  do  or  say  before  others  what 
you  wish  without  being  put  out  of  countenance,  a  self-confi- 
dence, which,  in  relation  to  this  last  part  which  concerns  dis- 
course, had  a  particular  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Th.  [It  would  be  well  to  seek  a  word  for  this  notion,  which 
is  here  attributed  to  that  of  boldness,  but  which  is  often  em- 
ployed wholly  otherwise,  as  when  we  say  Charles  the  Bold. 
Not  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  is  a  strength  of  mind,  but 
one  which  bad  men  abuse  when  they  have  become  impudent; 
as  shame  is  a  weakness,  but  excusable  and  even  praiseworthy 
in  certain  circumstances.  As  for  parrhesia,^  which  you  per- 
haps understand  by  the  Greek  word,  it  is  still  attributed  to 
writers  who  speak  the  truth  without  fear,  although,  then  not 

1  Civile,  Histoire  Romaine,  a  romance  by  MUe.  Scud^ry,  1607-1701.  The 
s(»ene  is  laid  early  in  Roman  history;  the  heroine  is  Cloelia,  who  escaped  from 
Porseua  by  swimming  the  Tiber. — Tr. 

*  Tapprt<rla. — Tr. 


speaking  in  the  presence  of  people,  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
discountenanced.] 

§  11.  Ph.  As  poioer  is  the  source  whence  proceed  all  actions, 
the  name  of  cause  is  given  to  the  substances  in  whiuh  these 
powers  reside,  when  they  reduce  their  power  to  att;  and  they 
call  effects  the  substances  produced  by  this  means,  or  rather 
the  simple  ideas  (i.e.  the  objects  of  simple  ideas),  which,  by 
the  eicercise  of  power  are  introduced  into  a  subject.  Thus  the 
e;ffkacy  by  which  a  new  substance  or  idea  (quality)  is  pro- 
(Iiiced,  is  called  action  in  the  subject  exercising  this  power  and 
passion  in  the  subject  in  which  some  simple  idea  (qualitj-)  is 
altered  or  produced. 

Th.  [If  power  is  taken  as  the  source  of  action,  it  means 
something  more  than  an  aptitude  or  facility,  by  which  power 
was  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter;  for  it  includes,  be- 
sides, tendency  as  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked. 
This  is  why  in  this  sense  I  hnvp  lippn  wnnt  to  appropriate  to 
it  the  term  enlelcrhi/,  whii'Ii  is  oith'T  jiriniilii^e  and  answers  to 
the  soul  taken  as  an  abstract  thing,  or  derivaUve  as  it  is  con- 
ceived in  conation  ile  wnatus)  and  in  vigor  and  impetuosity. 
The  term  cause  is  here  understood  only  as  efficient  cause ;  but 
it  is  also  understood  as  f,nai  or  the  motive,  not  to  speak  here 
of  matter  and  form  which  are  also  called  causes  in  the  schools. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  say  that  the  same  being  is 
called  action  in  the  agent  and  passion  in  the  patient,  and  is 
thus  found  in  two  subjects  at  once  like  relation,  and,  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  say  that  there  are  two  beings,  one  in  the 
agent,  the  other  in  the  patient.] 

Ph.  Many  words  which  seem  to  express  some  action  signify 
only  the  cause  and  the  effect;  as  creation  and  annihilation 
contain  no  idea  of  aetion  or  of  the  manner,  but  simply  of  the 
cause  and  the  thing  which  is  produced. 

Tk.  [I  admit  that  in  thinking  of  creation,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive a  mode  of  acting,  capable  of  any  detail,  which  cannot 
indeed  there  be  expedient;  but,  since  we  express  something 
besides  God  and  the  world,  for  we  think  that  God  is  the  cause 
and  the  world  the  effect,  or  else  that  God  has  produced  the 
world,  it  is  manifest  that  we  think  still  of  action.]' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

OF    OUR   COMPLEX   IDEAS    OF    SUBSTANCES 

§  1.  Ph.  The  mind  notices  that  a  certain  number  of  simple 
ideas  constantly  go  together,  which,  presumed  to  belong  to  one 
thing  only,  are  called  by  one  name  when  thi^  united  in  one 
subject.  Whence  it  comes  that,  although  this  is  in  truth  a 
mass  of  many  ideas  joined  together,  we  are  afterwards  led  by 
inadvertence  to  speak  of  them  as  a  single,  simple  idea. 

Th.  [I  see  nothing  in  the  accepted  expressions  which  de- 
serves to  be  taxed  with  inadvertence;  and  although  we  recog- 
nize only  one  subject  and  one  idea,  we  do  not  recognize  only 
one  simple  idea,] 

Ph.  Not  being  able  to  imagine  how  these  simple  ideas  can 
subsist  by  themselves,  we  are  accustomed  to  assume  something 
which  sustains  them  (subst rattan),  in  which  they  subsist  or 
whence  they  result,  to  which  for  this  effect  we  give  the  name 
of  substance.'] 

Th.^  [I  believe  that  there  is  reason  in  thus  thinking,  and 
we  have  only  to  accustom  ourselves  to  it  or  to  assume  it,  since, 
at  first,  we  conceive  several  predicates  in  one  and  the  same 
subject,  and  these  metaphorical  words,  support  (soutien)  or  sub- 
stratum mean  only  this ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
cause  any  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the  concretumf 
as  wise,  warm,  sliining,  which  arises  in  our  mind,  than  the 
abstractions  or  qualities  (for  these  and  not  the  ideas  are  in 
the  substantial  object),  as  knowledge,  heat,  light,  etc.,  which 
are  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  We  may  even  doubt 
whether  these  accidents  are  veritable  existences,  as  in  fact 
they  are  very  often  only  relations.  We  know  also  that  it  is 
these  abstractions  wliich  cause  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
spring  up  when  we  wish  to  examine  them  minutely,  as  those 

of  the  process.  For  some  other  expressions  concerning  it,  cf.  La  Monado- 
lofjie,  §  47,  Gerhanlt,  0,<;i4;  Erdmann,  708,  h. ;  letter  to  Bayle,  Gerhardt,  a, 
68;  Erdmann,  191.  Gerhardt,  3,  (>1,  and  note,  says  the  original  is  without 
date;  Erdmann  gives  it  1702.  Cf.  also  Dillmann,  Eine  neue  Darsig.  d.  Leib- 
niz, Monadenlchre,  p.  4.51  aq.  — Tr. 

1  Erdmann  has  "  Ph.,"  a  typographical  error.  — Tb. 
o 
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know  who  are  familiar  with  the  subtilties  of  the  scholastics, 
the  most  intricate  of  which  falls  at  once  if  we  will  banish 
abstract  existence  and  resolve  to  speak  ordinarily  only  by 
concretes  and  admit  no  other  terms  in  scientific  demonstra- 
tions but  those  which  represent  substantial  subjects.  Thus  it 
is  nodum  quaerere  in  sdrpoj^  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  reversing 
things  to  take  the  qualities  or  other  abstract  terms  as  the 
easier  and  the  concrete  as  something  very  difficult.] 

§  2.  Ph.  We  have  no  other  notion  at  all  of  pure  substance 
in  general,  than  of  an  indescribable  subject,  which  is  to  us 
altogether  unknown  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  support 
of  qualities.  We  speak  like  children  to  one  who  has  no 
sooner  asked  them  what  a  certain  thing  unknown  to  them  is, 
than  they  make  this  reply  very  satisfactory  to  their  taste  that 
it  is  something,  but,  which  employed  in  this  way,  means  that 
they  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Til,  [In  distinguishing  two  things  in  substance,  the  attri- 
butes or  predicates,  and  the  common  subject  of  these  predi- 
cates, it  is  no  wonder  that  we  can  conceive  nothing  particular 
in  this  subject.  It  must  be  so,  indeed,  since  we  have  already 
separated  from  it  all  the  attributes  in  which  we  could  conceive 
any  detail.  Thus  to  demand  something  more  in  this  pure  subject 
in  general  than  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  conceive  that  it 
is  the  same  thing  (for  example,  which  understands  and  wills, 
which  imagines  and  reasons),  is  to  demand  the  impossible, 
and  to  act  contrary  to  our  own  supposition,  which  has  been 
made  in  making  abstraction  and  conceiving  separately  the 
subject  and  its  qualities  or  accidents.  We  could  apply  the 
same  pretended  difficulty  to  the  notion  of  beijig  and  to  all  tliat 
is  clearer  and  more  j)rimitive ;  for  we  could  demand  of  the 
philosophers  wliat  they  conceive  when  conceiving  pure  being 
in  general ;  for  all  detail  being  excluded  by  that  means  there 
will  also  be  little  to  say,  when  we  are  asked  what  is  jmre  sub- 
stance  in  general.  Thus  I  believe  that  the  philosophers  do 
not  deserve  to  be  laughed  at,  as  is  here  done,  in  comparing 
them  with  an  Indian  philosopher,  who,  being  asked  upon  what 
the  earth  rested,  re})lied,  upon  a  great  ele])liant;  and  then 
when  asked  what  sustained  the  elephant,  replied,  a  great  tor- 

1  To  seek  a  knot  in  a  bulrush,  to  find  a  difficulty  when  there  is  none.  Cf. 
Plant.  Men.  2,  1,  22  ;  Ter.  And.  5,  4,  38.  —Tr. 
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toise ;  and,  at  last,  when  pressed  to  say  upon  what  the  tortoise 
rested,  was  compelled  to  say  something,  I  know  not  what.  But 
this  consideration  of  substance,^  entirely  slender  as  it  appears, 
is  not  so  empty  and  sterile  as  you  think.  It  gives  rise  to 
many  consequences  of  greatest  importance  in  philosophy,  and 
which  are  capable  of  giving  it  a  new  aspect.] 

§  4  Ph,  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  substance  in  general,  and 
§  6,  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  mind  as  of  body;  for  the 
idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter  is  as  far  from  our  con- 
ceptions as  that  of  spiritual  substance.  It  is  almost  as  the 
promoter  said  to  this  young  doctor  of  law,  who  cried  to  him 
in  the  solemnity,  to  say  utriusque :  You  are  right,  sir,  for  you 
know  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

Th.  [As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  this  opinion  of  our  igno- 
rance arises  from  that  which  demands  a  kind  of  knowledge  of 
which  the  object  does  not  admit.  The  true  mark  of  a  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  an  object  is  the  means  we  have  of 
knowing  therein  many  truths  by  a  priori  *  proofs,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  discourse  on  truths  and  ideas,'  published  in  the 
"  Actes  de  Leipzig  "  of  the  year  1684. 

§  12.  Ph.  If  our  senses  were  sufficiently  penetrating,  the 
sensible  qualities,  for  example,  the  yellow  color  of  gold,  would 
disappear,  and  instead  of  that  we  should  see  a  certain  admir- 
able contexture  of  parts.  This  appears  evident  by  means  of 
microscopes.  This  present  knowledge  is  suitable  to  the  state 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.     A  perfect  knowledge  of  things 

^  In  Leibnitz's  philosophy  substance  is  a  unitary,  individual,  spontane- 
ously active  being,  as  opposed  to  tlie  **  empty  and  sterile  "  conception  of  Aris- 
totelian scholasticism ;  cf.  anie^  p.  154  and  note.  Locke's  criticism  concerns 
the  scholastic  conception  only.  —  Tr. 

'-*  Vf.  Neto  Kxsays,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  17,  §  1,  Th.;  Theodic^e,  I.,  §  44,  Gerhardt, 
6,  127 ;  Erdmann,  515,  b.  For  a  brief  critical  history  of  the  concepts  of  the 
a  priori  and  the  a  pi^steriori^  cf.  Rudolph  Eucken,  The  Fundamental  Concepts 
of  Modern  Philosophic  Thouf/ht,  pp.  81-91,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1880  ;  and  for  Leibnitz's  use  of  the  terms,  op.  c//.,  p.  82,  with  tlu;  note  contain- 
ing references  to  the  places  where  a  priori  occurs  in  Erdniann's  and  Foucher 
de  Careil's  editions  of  his  works.  —  Tr. 

8  Mfditniiones  de  Cor/nitione,  Veritate  et  Ideis,  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum," 
Nov.,  ir>84.  Gerhardt,  4,  422  sq. ;  Erdmann,  79  sq.  The  passage  referred  to 
is  found  in  Gerhardt,  425 ;  Erdmann, 80  b.;  translation,  Duncan,  Philos.  Works 
of  Leibnitz,  ^.  The  piece  has  been  translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by 
J.  H.  V.  Kirchmann  in  his  Philos.  Bibliothek,  Bd.  81,  Die  klein.  philos.  wichU 
Schri/ten  v.  0.  W,  Leibniz  ;  Bd.  82,  Erlaiiterungen.  —  Tr. 


which  surround  us,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  capacity  of  every 
finite  being.  Our  fatuities  suffice  to  make  ua  kuow  the  Crea- 
tor, and  to  iustruct  us  as  to  our  duties.  Should  our  senses 
become  more  acute,  such  change  would  be  ineompatiWe  with 
our  nature. 

Th.  [All  that  is  true;  and  I  have  aaid  something  to  the 
same  effect  above.  But  the  color  yellow  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  reality  like  the  rainbow,  uud  we  are  apparently  destined 
to  a  state  far  beyond  the  present,  and  can  even  go  on  to  the 
infinite,  for  there  are  no  elements  in  the  corporeal  nature.  If 
there  were  atoms,  as  the  author  appeared  to  believe  in  another 
place,  jwrfect  knowledge  of  the  body  could  not  be  beyond 
every  finite  being.  For  the  rest,  if  some  colors  or  qualities 
should  disappear  from  our  eyes  better  armed  or  become  more 
penetrating,  others  would  apparently  spring  into  being,  and 
it  would  require  a  new  growth  of  our  perspicacity  to  make 
these  also  disappear,  and  this  could  go  on  to  infinity,  as  the 
actual  division  of  matter  effectively  proceeds.] 

§  13.  Ph.  I  do  not  know  but  that  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  some  spirits  bare  orer  us  coosists  in  the  fact  that 
they  can  assume  to  themselveB  organs  of  sensation  which  are 
precisely  suited  to  their  present  design. 

Th.  [We  do  this  indeed  in  making  for  ourselves  micro- 
scopes ;  but  other  creatures  can  go  much  farther.  And,  if  we 
could  transform  our  eyes  themselves,  which  we  do  effectively 
to  some  extent  according  as  we  wish  to  see  near  at  hand  or  at 
a  distance,  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  something'  belonging 
more  exclusively  to  us  than  they  in  oi-der  to  shape  them  by 
its  means,  for  it  is  necessary,  at  lea^t,  that  all  be  done  mechan- 
ically, because  the  mind  cannot  operate  immediately  upon  the 
body.  For  the  rest,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  ge^iii  per- 
ceive things  in  a  manner  which  is  somewhat  related  to  ours, 
even  if  they  should  have  the  agreeable  advantage  which  the 
imaginative  Cyrano'  attributes  to  some  animated  natures  in 

'  7.e.  the  soni  hi  make  lue  o(  the  capacity  ot  the  eyes  for  accommodation. 
— Tb. 

1  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  c.  lG20-rl6a5.in  his  pliilosophical  romance.  Ilistoire 
comlqut  ds»  ttat»  et  empiret  du  soleil.  He  was  author  also  of  the  Hitloire 
comique  dei  ^lats  el  empirei  de  la  lune,  or,  as  the  title  Is  a  ' 
Togage  dant  la  lune.  —  Th. 
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the  suii|  composed  of  an  infinite  nainber  of  little  winged  crea- 
tures, which,  by  transporting  themselves  according  to  the 
command  of  the  ruling  soul,  form  all  kinds  of  bodies.  There 
is  nothing  so  marvellous  that  the  mechanism  of  nature  cannot 
produce  it;  and  I  believe  that  the  learned  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  right  in  attributing  bodies  to  the  angels.^] 

§  15.  Ph.  The  ideas  of  thinking  and  of  moving  a  body, 
which  we  find  in  that  of  the  mind,  can  be  conceived  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  those  of  extension,  solidity,  and  mobility, 
which  we  find  in  matter. 

Th,  [As  regards  the  idea  of  thought  I  agree.  But  I  am 
not  of  this  opinion  as  regards  the  idea  of  moving  bodies,  for, 
according  to  my  system  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  bodies 
are  so  made  that  being  once  put  in  motion,  they  continue 
therein,  according  as  the  actions  of  the  mind  require.  This 
hypothesis  is  intelligible ;  the  other  is  not.] 

Ph,  Each  act  of  sensation  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  things 
corporeal  and  spiritual ;  for  while  sight  and  hearing  give  me 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being  without  me, 
I  know  in  a  way  still  more  certain  that  there  is  within  me  a 
spiritual  being  which  sees  and  hears. 

Th,  [It  is  very  well  said  and  very  true  that  the  existence 
of  the  spirit  is  more  certain  than  that  of  sensible  objects.-] 

§  19.  Ph,  Spirits  as  well  as  bodies  can  operate  only  where 
they  are  and  in  different  times  and  places ;  thus  I  can  only 
attribute  change  of  place  to  all  finite  spirits. 

Th,  [I  believe  that  is  reasonable,  place  being  only  an  order 
of  coexistences.] 

Ph,  It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  separation  of 
the  soul  and  the  body  by  death  to  be  convinced  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  soul. 

Th,  [The  soul  might  cease  to  operate  in  this  visible  body  ; 
and  if  it  could  cease  thinking  all  at  once,  as  the  author  has 
maintained  above,  it  might  be  separated  from  the  body  with- 
out being  united  to  another;  thus  its  separation  would  be 
without  movement.     But  for  myself,  I  believe  that  it  thinks 

1  Cf.  Letters  to  Des  Bosses,  Sept.  20.  Oct.  4,  1700,  Gerhardt,  2,  316.  319; 
Erdmann,  431>.    Also  Descartes'  letters,  passim,  —  Te. 

2  C/.  Descartes,  Meditations,  especially  II.  and  VI.  Veitch's  translation, 
8th  ed.,  pp.  104  sq.,  151  sq.  ~  Tr. 


and  feels  always,  that  it  is  always  united  to  some  body,  and, 
indeed,  that  it  never  leaves  entirely  and  all  at  once  the  body 
to  which  it  ia  united.] 

§  21,  Ph.  If  anyoni)  says  tliat  spirits  are  not  in  loco  serf  in 
aliquo  nbi  I  do  not  suppose  that  now  we  would  rely  much 
upon  this  method  of  speaking.  But  if  anyone  thinks  that 
it  can  receive  a  reasonable  sense,  I  pray  him  to  express  it  in 
laugiiagB  generally  intelligible,  and  to  draw  therefrom  after- 
wards a  reason  showing  that  spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion, 

Tk.  [The  schools  have  three  kinds  of  Ubeily,  or  modes  of 
existing  somewhere.  The  first  is  called  circumscriptive,  which 
they  attribute  to  bodies  in  space  which  are  there  punelalim,  in 
such  wise  that  they  are  measures  according  to  which  we  can 
assign  the  points  of  the  thing  placed  corTes[>onding  to  the 
points  of  space.  The  second  ia  the  definitive,  when  we  can 
define,  i.e.  determine,  that  the  situated  thing  ia  in  such  a  space, 
without  being  able  to  nssi;;ii  t.lio  precisp  point!^  or  thf  ppcutiar 
placos  exclusive  o£  wh^iL  is  dn'i.'  Tlius  it  Ijiis  bi'rii  I'on- 
sidered  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  not  supposing  it  possible 
to  assign  a  precise  point  at  which  the  soul  or  some  portion  of 
the  sold  is,  without  its  being  also  at  some  other  point  More- 
over, many  learned  men  have  thus  viewed  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Descartes  desired  to  place  narrower  limits  to  the 
soul  by  locating  it  properly  in  the  pineal  gland.'  Neverthe- 
less he  did  not  dare  to  say  that  it  is  exclusively  at  a  certain 
point  in  this  gland;  and  this  not  being  so  be  gains  nothing, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  precisely  as  if  he  gave  it  the  entire 
body  as  its  prison  or  place.  I  believe  that  nearly  the  same 
Statement  as  that  made  regarding  souls,  must  be  made  in 
respect  to  the  angels,  whom  tlie  great  doctor,  a  native  of 
Aquino,  believed  to  be  in  a  place  only  by  operation'  whigh  in 
my  view  is  not  immediate  and  reduces  itself  to  pre-established 
harmony.  The  third  ubeity  is  the  repletive,  which  is  attrib- 
nted  to  God,  who  fills  all  the  universe  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree  than  the  disembodied  spirits,  for  he  works  immediately 

•  C/.  Descartes,  DiopMca,  TV.,  1  eq.;  Pastiotifi  Animai,  I.,  31  tq.;  also 
Prin.  Philot.,  rv.,  189,  196,  107.  althnvigh  hers  the  point  of  contact  in  tho 
brain  of  the  soul  and  body  <9  not  designated  by  name.  —  Tk, 

*  Cf.  Thomas  Aquinae.  1225  Or  122:-1274,  Sumraa  Theologiea,  Pt.  L  Quest. 
S3,  Article,  2;  also  Qoeat.  63.  — Tb. 
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upon  all  creatures  by  continually  producing  them,  while  finite 
spirits  cannot  exercise  any  immediate  influence  or  operation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  doctrine  of  the  schools  deserves 
to  be  ridiculed,  as  it  seems  some  try  to  do.  But  we  can 
always  attribute  a  kind  of  movement  to  souls  at  least  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united,  or  in  relation 
to  their  mode  of  perception.] 

§  23.  Ph.  If  any  one  says  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks,  I 
reply  that  he  knows  no  more  how  the  solid  particles  of  the 
body  are  united  to  make  an  extended  whole. 

TJi.  [It  is  difficult  enough  to  explain  cohesion;  but  this 
cohesion  of  parts  does  not  appear  necessary  to  make  an 
extended  whole,  since  we  can  say  that  matter  perfectly  subtile 
and  fluid  constitutes  an  extension,  without  the  particles  being 
united  the  one  to  the  other.  But,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
believe  that  perfect  fluidity  belongs  only  to  the  primary 
matter,^  i.e.  matter  in  the  abstract,  and,  as  an  original  quality, 
just  as  repose ;  but  not  to  secondary  matter,  such  as  is 
actually  found,  invested  with  its  derivative  qualities;  for,  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  mass,  which  is  of  the  utmost  subtil- 
ity;  and  that  there  is  more  or  less  connection  everywhere, 
which  arises  from  movements  so  far  as  they  are  conspirant 
and  would  be  disturbed  by  separation,  which  cannot  take 
place  without  some  violence  and  resistance.  For  the  rest,  the 
nature  of  perception  and  thus  of  thought  furnishes  a  notion 
of  the  most  original  conditions.  I  believe,  further,  that  the 
doctrine  of  substantial  unities  or  monads  will  throw  much 
light  upon  it.] 

Ph,  As  for  cohesion^  many  explain  it  by  means  of  the  sur- 
faces by  wldch  two  bodies  touch,  which  an  ambient  fluid  *  (for 
exami)le,  the  air)  i)vessos  one  against  another.  It  is  very 
tnie  that  the  pressure  §  24  of  an  ambient  fluid  can  hinder  the 
avulsion  of  two  polished  surfaces  from  one  another  in  a  line 
l)erpendicular  to  them ;  but  it  cannot  hinder  them  from  separat- 
ing by  a  movement  i)arallel  to  these  surfaces.  This  is  why, 
if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  it 
would  be  easy  to  separate  all  their  parts,  by  making  them  thus 

1  Cf.  ante.y  p.  131  and  note.  —  Tr. 

2  Locke's  term,  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  1,  p.  438,  §  24  (Bohn's  ed.).  — Ta. 
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slide  laterally,  taking  therefor  any  plane  you  wish  which 
intersects  any  mass  of  matter. 

Th,  [Yes,  no  doubt  if  all  the  smooth  particles  applied  to 
each  other  were  in  one  and  the  same  plane  or  in  parallel 
planes;  but  that  not  being  so  nor  capable  of  so  being,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  trying  to  make  the  one  slide,  you  will  act 
altogether  differently  upon  an  infinite  nimiber  of  others,  whose 
plane  will  make  an  angle  with  the  first ;  for  you  must  know 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  two  congruent  surfaces,  not  only 
when  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  separation  is  perpen- 
dicular, but  further  when  it  is  oblique  to  the  surfaces.  Thus 
it  may  be  conceived  that  there  are  leaves  applied  to  one 
another  in  every  direction  in  the  polyhedral  bodies  that  nature 
forms  in  ores  and  elsewhere.  But, I  admit  that  the  pressure 
of  the  ambient  fluid  upon  smooth  surfaces  applied  to  each 
other  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  basis  of  all  cohesion,  for 
it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  tables  applied  the  one  against 
the  other  already  have  cohesion.] 

§  27.  Ph.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  extension  of  a 
body  was  something  else  than  the  cohesion  of  solid  particles. 

Th,  [That  does  not  appear  to  me  to  agree  with  your  own 
preceding  explanations.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  l)ody  in  which 
there  are  internal  movements  or  whose  particles  are  in  the  ac^t 
of  detaching  themselves  one  from  another  (as  I  believe  hajv 
pens  always)  cannot  be  extended.  Thus  the  notion  of  exten- 
sion appears  to  me  wliolly  different  from  that  of  cohesion.] 

§  28.  Ph.  Another  idea  we  have  of  ])ody  is  the  x)ow(*r  of 
comminiicathig  motion  hy  impulse  ;  and  anotlier  we  have  of  the 
soul  is  the  j^oiver  of  jwoduciiig  motion  bf/ thought.  Exj)erience 
clearly  furnislies  us  each  day  these  two  i(h'as  ;  but  if  we  wisli 
to  investigate  further  liow  tliis  is  done,  we  find  ourselves 
equally  in  the  dark.  For,  as  regards  the  couiinuuication  of 
motion,  wherein  one  body  loses  as  much  motion  as  another 
receives,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  case,  we  coneiave  there 
nothing  else  than  a  motion  which  passes  from  one  body  into 
another;  which  is,  I  think,  as  obscure  and  as  inconceivable 
as  the  manner  in  which  our  mind  moves  or  st()j)s  our  bodies  by 
thought.  It  is  still  more  difHcult  to  explain  the  increase  of 
motion  by  means  of  imimlse,  which  is  observed  or  believed  to 
happen  in  certain  cases. 
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1%  [I  am  not  astonished  that  you  find  insurmountable  dif 
ficulties  where  you  seem  to  assume  a  thing  so  inconceivabh 
as  the  passage  of  an  accident  from  one  subject  to  another 
but  I  see  nothing  which  compels  us  to  an  assumption  which  ij 
no  less  strange  than  that  of  the  scholastics  of  accidents  with 
out  a  subject,  which  they  have  taken  care  however  to  attribut< 
only  to  the  miraculous  action  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
while  here  this  passage  would  be  merely  an  ordinary  one.  ] 
have  already  said  something  about  it  above  (chap.  21,  §  4*) 
where  I  also  remarked  that  it  is  not  true  that  a  body  loses  ai 
much  motion  as  it  gives  to  another ;  which  they  seem  to  conceive 
as  if  motion  were  a  substantial  thing  and  resembled  salt  dissolved 
in  water,  which  comparison  is  actually  the  one  M.  Rohaut,*  h 
I  mistake  not,  has  used.  I  add  here  that  this  is  not  even  th 
most  usual  case,  for  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  that  the 
same  quantity  of  motion  is  maintained  only  when  the  twc 
bodies  which  come  into  collision  proceed  in  one  and  the  same 
direction  before  the  collision  and  still  proceed  in  one  and  the 
same  direction  after  the  collision.  It  is  true  that  the  veritable 
laws  of  motion  are  derived  from  a  cause  superior  to  matter 
As  for  the  power  of  producing  motion  by  thought,  I  do  not  thin% 
we  have  any  idea  of  it,  as  we  have  no  experience  of  it.  The 
Cartesians  themselves  admit  that  souls  cannot  give  a  new 
force  to  matter,  but  they  pretend  that  they  give  it  a  new 
determination  or  direction  of  the  force  it  has  already.  Fo] 
myself,  I  maintain  that  souls  change  nothing  in  the  force  noi 
in  the  direction  of  bodies;  that  the  one  would  be  as  incon 
ceivable  and  unreasonable  as  the  other,  and  that  you  must 
avail  yourself  of  the  pre-established  harmony  in  order  tc 
explain  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body.] 

Ph.  It  is  worth  our  consideration  whether  active  power  is 
not  the  proper  attribute  of  spirits  and  passive  power  oi 
bodies?     Whence  we   might  conjecture  that  created  spirits, 

1  Of,  ante,  p.  176.  — Tj^, 

2  James  Rohaut  or  Rohault,  1620-1076,  a  French  physicist,  a  follower  ol 
Descartes.  His  chief  work,  the  Physics,  was  written  in  French,  and  trans* 
lated  into  Latin,  with  valuable  notes,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  1675-1729,  and 
into  English  by  his  brother  Dr.  John  Clarke.  It  was  a  text-book  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridjje,  until  supplanted  by  the  treatises  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
The  original  work  first  appeared  in  1671,  and  enlarged,  in  two  vols.,  in  1682 
Clarke's  Latin  version,  8vo.,  in  1697 ;  the  4th  and  best  edition,  Jacobi  RohatUt 
Physica,  Svo.,  1718.— Tr. 
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being  active  and  passive,  are  not  totally  separate  from  simply- 
passive  matter ;  and  that  these  other  beings,  which  are  active 
and  passive  at  the  same  time,  partake  of  both. 

Tk.  [These  thoughts  greatly  please  me  and  entirely  express 
my  conviction,  provided  you  explain  the  woni  spirit  so  gener- 
ally that  it  comprises  all  souls,  or  rather  {to  speak  stiU  more 
generally)  all  the  entelechies  or  substantial  unities,  which  are 
analogous  to  spirits.] 

§  31.  Ph.  I  much  wish  that  you  would  show  me  in  the 
notion  we  have  of  spirit  anything  more  confused '  or  nearer  a 
contradiction  than  what  the  very  notion  of  body  includes.  I 
mean  infinite  divisibility. 

T?i.  [What  you  here  say  further  in  order  to  make  evident 
that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  spirit  as  well  or  better 
than  that  of  the  body  is  very  true ;  and  Fromondus,'  who  has 
published  a  book,  De  composiliane  coJiiintii,  was  right  in  enti- 
tling it  LabyruUh,  But  the  question  arises  from  a  false  idea 
you  have  of  the  nature  of  body  as  well  as  of  spiice.] 

§  33.  P/i.  The  kiea  of  God  indeed  comes  to  ua  as  others 
do,  the  complex  idea  of  God  we  have  being  composed  of  the 
simple  ideoB  which  we  receive  from  reflection  and  whlcli  we 
extend  by  the  idea  we  have  of  the  infinite. 

7%.  [Upon  that  question  I  refer  to  what  I  have  already 
said  in  several  places  in  order  to  make  evident  that  all  these 
ideas,  and  particularly  that  of  God,  are  in  us  originally,  and 
that  we  only  make  ourselves  take  notice  of  them,  and  that 
above  all,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  formed  by  an  extension 
of  finite  ideas.'] 

§  37.  Ph.  The  majority  of  the  simple  ideas  which  compose 
our  complex  ideas  of  snl«tances  are,  properly  considered,  only 
powers,  whatever  our  inclination  to  take  them  aa  positive  qvali- 
tUa. 

1  Locka'BWotd  is  "  peipleiei,"  Fhilot.  WoFki,Vo].i,p  443  (Bolm's  ed.). 
—  Tb. 

■  Libert  Froldmont  or  Fromont  — Latin.  FromoDdus  —  158T'iri53,  a  Flemiith 
theologim,  Proteasor  of  PhilOBoph;  and  Theology  in  tlie  Univtrsity  of  Lou- 
TBin.  Hia  theological,  philological,  and  scientific  kDowledi:c  was  very  eit«n- 
■Ive.  Desc&rteB  esteemed  highly  both  hiB  knowledge  and  liis  person.  C/, 
Deacar(«s'  letters.  His  book,  Labyrinlhiii  tire  de  comptailione  coniinui,  ap- 
peared at  Antwerp  In  1631.  —  Tr. 

•  C/.aMe,  pp.  16,17;  New  £asai/t,  BooTc  II.,  chap.  14,  S  27,  Th.,  and  note  1. 
tmtt,  p.  IWi  chap.  IT,  {  1,  Th.,  ante,  p.  162.~Tr. 
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27*.  [I  think  that  the  powers,  which  are  not  essential  to 
substance  and  which  include  not  only  an  aptitudSy  but  also  a 
certain  tendency,  are  properly  what  is  or  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  real  qualities,'] 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OF  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES 

§  1.  Ph.  After  simple  substances  we  come  to  the  aggregates. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  idea  of  this  mass  of  men  composing  an 
army,  is  as  much  a  single  idea  as  that  of  one  man? 

Th,  [You  are  riglit  in  saying  that  this  aggregate  {ens  per 
aggregaJtionem,  to  use  the  language  of  the  school),  makes  one 
single  idea,  although,  proi)erly  speaking,  this  mass  of  sub- 
stances does  not  form  in  truth  one  substance.  This  is  a  result 
to  which  the  soul  by  its  perception  and  its  thought  gives  its 
last  achievement  of  unity.  You  may,  however,  say  in  a  sense 
that  it  is  something  substantial,  i.e.  comprising  substances.] 


CHAl'TER  XXV 

OF    RELATION 

§  1.  Ph.  It  remains  to  consider  the  ideas  of  relations  which 
are  the  poorest  in  reality.  When  the  mind  regards  one  thing 
in  comparison  with  another,  this  is  a  relation  or  respect,*  and 
the  denominations  or  relative  terms,  which  are  produced,  are 
like  so  many  marks  which  serve  to  lead  our  thouglits  beyond 
the  subject  to  something  distinct  from  it,  and  these  two  are 
called  subjects  of  the  relation  (relata). 

Th.  [lieliitions  and  orders  have  something  of  the  essence  of 
reason,  although  they  have  their  foundation  in  things ;  for  we 
can  say  that  their  reality,  like  that  of  eternal  truths  and  possi- 
bilities, conies  from  tlie  supreme  reason.] 

§  5.  Ph.  There  may,  however,  be  a  change  of  relation  with- 
out any  change  happening  in  the  subject.  Titius,  whom  to- 
1  Locke's  word,  PhiloH.  WorkSf  Vol.  1,  p.  449  (Bohn's  ed.).— Tb. 


day  I  consider  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  such  to-morrow  withoiit 
any  change  being  made  in  himself,  by  the  sole  fact  of  hia 
son's  death. 

Th.  [Tliat  statement  may  very  well  be  made  in  view  of 
things  which  are  perceived ;  although  in  metaphysical  strict- 
ness it  is  true  that  there  is  no  entirely  exterior  denomination 
(dfnominatw  pure  extrinseca)  because  of  the  real  connection  of 
all  things.] 

g  6.  Pft.    [I  think  that  relation  is  only  between  two  things.] 

Th.  [There  are,  however,  esamplea  of  relation  between  sev- 
eral things  at  once,  as  that  of  order  or  that  of  a  genealogical 
tree,  which  expresses  the  rank  and  connection  of  all  the  terms 
or  members,  and  even  a  figure  like  that  of  a  polygon  includes 
the  relation  of  all  the  sides.] 

§  8.  Ph.  It  is  "well  to  consider  also  that  the  ideas  of  rela- 
tions are  often  clearer  than  those  of  the  things  which  are  the 
-subjects  of  the  relation.  Tlius  the  relation  of  father  is  clearer 
than  that  of  man. 

Th.  [That  is  because  this  relation  is  so  general  that  it  may 
also  suit  other  substances.  Moreover,  as  a  subject  niay  have 
clearness  and  obscurity,  the  relation  might  be  grounded  in  the 
clear.  But  if  the  form  itself  of  the  relation  involved  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  obscure  in  the  subject,  it  would 
participate  in  this  obscurity.] 

g  10.  PA.  The  terms  which  neceflsartVy  lead  the  mind  to  other 
ideas  than  those  which  axe  supposed  really  to  exist  in  the 
thing  to  which  the  term  or  word  ia  applied  are  relative ;  the 
others  are  abs<dule. 

Th.  [You  have  well  added  this  "  necessarily  "  and  you  might 
add  "  expressly  "  or  "  at  first,"  for  you  can  think  of  black,  for 
example,  without  thinking  of  its  cause ;  but  it  is  by  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  a  knowledge  which  presents  itself  at  first 
and  which  is  confused  or  very  distinct,  but  incomplete ;  the 
one  when  there  is  no  resolution  of  the  idea,  the  other  when 
you  limit  it.  Otherwise  there  is  no  term  so  absolute  or  so 
loose  as  not  to  include  relations  and  the  perfect  analysis  of 
which  does  not  lead  to  other  things  and  even  to  all  others  ;  so 
that  you  can  say  that  relative  terms  indicate  expremlt/  the  rela- 
tion they  contain.  I  here  oppose  the  a6so/"(e  to  the  relative, 
and  it  ia  in  another  sense  tliat  I  have  opposed  it  above  to  the 
Hmited.'\ 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

OF    CAUSE   AND   EFFECT   AND   SOME   OTHEB   RELATIONS 

§§  1,  2.  Ph.  Cause  is  that  which  produces  a  simple  or  in- 
complex  idea ;  effect  is  that  which  is  produced. 

Th.  [I  see,  sir,  that  you  often  understand  by  idea  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  the  idea  or  the  quality  which  it  represents.  You 
define  only  efficient  cause,  as  I  have  already  remarked  above. 
You  must  admit  that,  in  saying  that  efficient  cav^e  is  that 
which  produces  and  effect  that  which  is  produced,  you  make 
use  only  of  synonyms.  It  is^true  that  I  have  heard  you  say  a 
little  more  distinctly,  that  cause  is  that  which  makes  another 
thing  commence  to  exist,  though  this  word  "  maAres "  passes 
over  also  the  principal  difficulty  entirely.  But  that  will  be 
explained  better  elsewhere.] 

Ph.  In  order  further  to  touch  some  other  relations,  I  remark 
that  there  are  terms  employed  to  designate  time  which  are 
ordinarily  regarded  as  signifying  only  positive  ideas,  which 
are  nevertheless  relative,  as  youngy  old,  etc.,  for  they  involve  a 
relation  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  substance  to  which 
you  attribute  them.  Thus  a  man  is  called  young  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  very  young  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  But 
we  call  a  horse  old  at  twenty  years,  and  a  dog  at  seven.  But 
we  do  not  say  that  the  sun  and  the  stars,  a  ruby  or  a  diamond, 
is  young  or  old,  because  we  do  not  know  the  ordinary  periods 
of  their  duration.  §  5.  The  same  is  true  regarding  place  or 
extension,  as  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  high  or  loio,  great  or 
small.  Thus  a  liorse  which  will  be  large  according  to  the  idea 
of  a  Welshman,  api)ears  very  small  to  a  Fleming ;  each  thinks 
of  the  horses  which  are  raised  in  his  country. 

Th.  [These  remarks  are  very  good.  It  is  true  we  some- 
times swerve  a  little  from  this  sense,  as  when  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  old  when  comparing  it  not  with  those  of  its  kind,  but 
with  other  kinds.  For  example,  we  say  that  the  world  or  the 
sun  is  very  old.  Some  one  asked  Galileo  if  he  believed  that 
the  sun  was  eternal.  He  replied :  eterno  nb  ma  hen  antico  — 
eternal,  no,  but  very  ancient. 
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CHAPTEB   XXVH 

WHAT  IDENTirr  OB   DITEBSIXY   IS 

§  1.  Ph.  A  relative  idea  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that 
of  identity  or  diversity.  We  never  find  and  we  canaot  conceive 
it  possible  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  same 
time  in  the  same  place.  Therefore  when  wo  ask  Khether  a 
thing  it  the  same  or  not,  the  question  always  relates  to  a  thing 
vhich  at  suoh  a  time  exists  in  such  a  place  ;  whence  it  J'ollova 
that  a  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nyr  two 
things  one  beyinuing  only  in  relation  to  the  time  aud  the 
place. 

Tk.  [It  is  always  necessary  that  besides  the  differeace  of 
time  and  place  there  be  an  internal  principle  of  tiiitindtoH,  and, 
though  there  are  many  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  none  of  them  are  ever  perfectly  alike :  thus 
although  time  and  place  (,ie.  external  relation)  serve  us  in 
distinguishing  things  which  we  do  not  easily  distinguish  by 
themselves,  the  things  do  not  cease  to  be  distinguishable  in 
themselves.  The  essence  (h  precis)  of  identity  and  diversity 
consists,  then,  not  in  time  and  place,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  diversity  of  things  is  accompanied  by  that  of  time  or  of 
place,  because  they  bring  with  them  difEerent  impressions  of 
the  thing ;  not  to  say  that  it  is  rather  by  the  things  that  one 
place  or  one  time  must  be  distinguished  from  another,  for  in 
themselves  they  are  perfectly  alike,  but  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, substances  or  complete  realities.  The  mode  of  distin- 
guishing which  you  seem  to  propose  here,  as  unique  in  things 
of  the  same  kind,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  penetra- 
tion is  not  conformable  to  nature.  This  siipiiosition  is  reason- 
able, but  experience  indeed  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  not 
closely  applied  here,  when  the  question  concerns  distinction. 
We  see,  for  example,  two  shadows  or  rays  of  light  which  in- 
terpenetrate, and  we  might  invent  for  ourselves  an  imaginary 
world  wherein  bodies  would  act  in  the  same  way.  But  we  do 
not  cease  to  distinguish  one  ray  from  another  by  the  very 
rate  of  their  passage  even  when  they  cross  each  other.] 
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§  3.  Ph.  What  is  called  the  principle  of  individuation  {priti- 
dpium  individucUionts)  in  the  schools,  where  they  torment 
themselves  so  much  to  know  what  it  is,  consists  in  existence 
itself  which  determines  each  being  to  a  particular  time  and 
place  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  same  kind. 

Th.  The  principle  of  individuation  *  reappears  in  individuals 
in  the  principle  of  distinction  of  which  I  just  spoke.  If  two 
individuals  were  perfectly  alike  and  equal  and  (in  a  word) 
iTidiatingui^hable  in  themselves,  there  would  be  no  principle 
of  individuation;  and  I  even  venture  to  assert  that  there 
would  be  no  individual  distinction  or  different  individuals 
under  this  condition.  This  is  why  the  notion  of  atoms  is 
chimerical,  and  arises  only  from  the  incomplete  conceptions 
of  men.  For  if  there  were  atoms,  i.e.  bodies  perfectly  hard 
and  perfectly  unalterable  or  incapable  of  internal  change  and 
capable  of  differing  among  themselves  only  in  size  and  shape, 
it  is  plain  that  in  the  possibility  of  their  being  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  they  would  then  be  indistinguishable  in  them- 
selves, and  could  be  distinguished  only  by  means  of  external 
denominations  without  an  internal  basis,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  highest  principles  of  reason.  But  the  truth  is  that  every 
body  is  alterable,  and  indeed  actually  changes  so  that  it  differs 
in  itself  from  every  other.  I  remember  that  a  distinguished 
princess,'  who  is  of  a  pre-eminently  excellent  mind,  said  one 

1  Leibnitz  discussed  this  principle  in  his  disputation  for  the  de^pree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pliilosophy,  entitled,  Disputatio  meiaphynica  de  principio  indi- 
ridui,  which  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  publicly  defended  at  I^eipzig,  March  30, 
1663;  c/.  Guhrauer,  Leibniz.  Lchotif  1,  27  i^q.  This  piece  is  found  in  Grerhardt, 
4,  15-21),  where  the  title-page  gives  the  date  of  the  public  defence,  May  30, 
1663;  Erdmann,  1-5;  it  has  also  been  edited,  with  an  extended  critical  intro- 
doction,  from  a  cojiy  found  in  the  Library  at  Hannover  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer, 
and  published  at  Berlin  in  1837.  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann  has  published  a  German 
translation  with  elal)orate  and  extensive  notes  in  his  Philos.  Bibliotfiekf  Bd. 
81,  Die  klein.  philos.  micht^  Schri/ten  G.  W.  Lrihniz  ;  Bd.  82,  ErlUuterunyen. 
For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  principle  of  in<lividuality,  i\f.  R.  Eucken,  The 
Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mod.  Philos.  Thonqht^  pp.  231-248.  New  York, 
1880.  — Tr. 

2  Sophie  Charlotte,  10r>8-17a5,  the  first  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  friend  and  in 
a  certain  sense  the  jMipil  of  T^ibnitz  in  philosophy.  The  Tltcodir^n  onginat^ni 
in  his  philosophical  conversations  with  her.  Cf.  Gcrhardt,  6,  ;W);  Erdmann, 
474  b.  Leibnitz's  corrcspondeiico  with  her  is  found  in  ().  Klop;),  Die  Werke 
von  LeibniZf  Vol.  10,  Hannover,  1877;  the  letters  of  ijliilosophical  importance 
in  Gerhardt,  3,  343  sq. ;  6, 488  sq. ;  7, 544 ;  the  letter  in  G.(),  VMsq.  is  translated 
in  Duncan,  Philos.  Works  of  Leibnitz,  149  sq.  Cf.  also  Kuuo  Fischer,  Gesrh. 
d.  n.  Philos.,  Vol.  2,  p.  261  sq.,  3d  ed.,  1889.  —Tr. 


Jay  wIiUb  walking  in  her  garden  tliat  slie  did  not  believe 
there  were  two  leaves  perfectly  alike.  A  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinction, who  was  walking  with  her,  thought  he  would  easily 
find  some.  But  although  he  searched  long,  he  was  convinced 
hy  his  eyes  that  lie  could  always  note  the  difference.  We  see 
by  these  considerations,  hitherto  neglected,  how  far  we  have 
wandered  in  philosophy  from  the  most  natunil  notions,  and 
how  far  we  have  departed  from  the  great  principles  of  true 
meta  physic] 

S  4.  Ph.  That  which  constitutes  the  unity  (identity)  of  one 
and  the  same  plant  is  the  jiosaesaion  of  such  an  organization 
of  parts  in  a  single  body,  as  participates  in  a  common  life 
which  endures  while  the  plant  subsists,  although  the  parts 
change. 

77^.  [The  organization  or  configuration  without  an  existing 
princi])le  of  life,  which  I  call  a  monad,  would  not  suffice  to 
cause  the  continuance  of  idem  numero  or  the  same  individual ; 
for  the  configuration  can  abide  Bi)ecifically  without  abiding' 
individually-  When  a  horseshoe  is  changed  into  copper  in  a 
mineral  spring  of  Hungary,  the  tame  figure  in  kind  remains, 
but  not  the  same  as  an  individuai;  for  the  iron  ts  dissolved, 
and  the  copper,  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated,  is  pre- 
cipitated and  insensibly  takes  its  place.  Now  fi^re  is  an 
accident  which  does  not  pass  from  one  subject  to  another  (de 
aubjedo  in  sHbjectvm).  So  we  must  say  that  bodies  na  well 
oi^anizcd  as  others  do  not  remain  the  same  in  appearance, 
and,  speaking  strictly,  not  at  all.  It  is  almost  like  a  river 
which  always  changes  its  water,  or  like  the  ship  of  Theseus 
which  the  Athenians  were  always  repairing.'     But  as  regards 

I  ErdmuDD  and  Jacques  omit "  apeciflquemeDt,  sum  demeurer,"  the  reading 
of  Oerhardt Tb. 

»C/.  Plato,  Phmdo.  58  A;  XenophoQ,  Memorabilia,  4,  8,  2.  The  sacred 
ship,  sent  yearly  to  Delos  by  llie  Atlicniaiis  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  to 
Apollo  by  TheaeUB  when  on  his  way  to  Crete  with  the  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens,  the  annnal  tribute  ol  the  Attienians  to  tlio  Minotaur,  that  it  rescued 
he  would  send  anoually  to  Uelos  a  ship  with  ^Itta  an<l  sacrilices  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  their  deliverance,  was  repaired  piece  by  piece  as  necessary,  so 
that  in  form  and  ap[>eaTance  it  retnaineil  the  same  old  ship  in  wbich  Thesens 
himself  sailed,  while  its  substance  continually  changed.  The  vessel  served 
the  philosophers  as  an  instance  in  discussions  concerning  identity  and  what 
constitutes  it,  and  aa  aa  illnstration  of  a  numerical  substance  contlnnously 
the  same,  though  constantly  changing  by  the  decay  and  rejection  of  old  and 
the  growth  uid  ftcquialtion  ol  new  p&rU,  as  in  the  case  ot  the  living  body. 
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substances,  which  are  in  themselves  a  true  and  real  substantial 
unity,  to  which  may  belong  actions  properly  called  vital,  and 
as  regards  substantial  beings,  qu(B  uno  spiritu  contiiietUur,  in 
the  words  of  an  ancient  jurisconsult,*  i.e.  which  a  certain 
indivisible  spirit  animates,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  they 
remain  perfectly  tJie  same  individual  through  this  soul  or  this 
spirit  which  constitutes  the  ego  in  thinking  beings.] 

§  5.  Ph.  The  case  is  not  very  different  in  animals  and  in 
plants. 

2%.  [If  vegetables  and  animals  have  no  soul,  their  identity 
is  only  apparent;  but  if  they  have,  individual  identity  is  in 
truth  strictly  speaking  there,  although  their  organized  bodies 
do  not  preserve  it.] 

§  6.  Ph.  This  also  shows  wherein  the  identity  of  the  same 
man  consists,  viz.  in  the  fact  alone  that  he  enjoys  the  same 
life,  continued  by  particles  of  matter  which  are  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  but  which  in  this  succession  are  vitally  united  with  the 
same  organized  body. 

Th.  [That  may  be  understood  in  my  sense.  In  fact,  the 
organized  body  is  not  the  same  from  one  moment  to  another ; 
it  is  only  equivalent.  And  if  it  were  not  related  to  the  soul, 
there  would  no  longer  be  the  same  life  or  vital  union.  Thus 
this  identity  would  be  only  apparent.] 

Ph.  Whoever  shall  connect  the  identity  of  man  with  any- 
thing else  than  a  well-organized  body,  in  a  certain  instant,  and 
which  thence  continues  in  this  vital  organization  by  a  succes- 
sion of  different  particles  of  matter  which  are  united  to  it, 
will  have  difficulty  in  making  an  embryo,  a  man  of  years,  a 
fool,  and  a  wise  man  the  same  man,  unless  it  follows  from  this 
supposition  that  it  is  possible  for  Seth,  Ismael,  Socrates,  Pilate, 
St  Augustine  *  to  be  one  and  the  same  man,  .  .  .  and  this  would 
agree  still  worse  with  the  notions  of  those  philosophers  who 
recognize  transmigration  and  believe  that  men's  souls  can  be 
sent  for  punishment  of  their  irregularities  into  the  bodies  of 
animals ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  was  assured 
that  the  soul  of  Iloliogabalus  existed  in  a  hog  would  mean 
that  this  hog  was  a  man,  and  the  same  man  as  Heliogabalus. 

1  Sextos  Pomponius,  died  li>8  a.d.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Digest,  41,  3, 
30,  Vol.  2,  p.  522,  e<l.  Th.  Mommsen,  Berlin:  Weidraann,  1870.  — Tr. 

9  Locke  lias  "  vSt.  Austin,"  rhilos.  Wurka,  Vol.  1,  p.  4G3  (Bohn's  ed.).  — Tr. 
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Th,  [There  is  here  a  question  of  name  and  of  thing.  As  for 
the  thing,  the  identity  of  one  and  the  same  individual  sub- 
stance can  be  maintained  only  by  the  conservation  of  the  same 
soul,  for  the  body  is  in  a  continual  flux,  and  the  soul  does  not 
dwell  in  certain  atoms  appropriated  to  itself,  nor  in  a  little 
incorruptible  {indomptable)  bone,  such  as  the  Lnz^  of  the 
Rabbis.  Moreover  there  is  no  transmigration  by  which  the 
soul  wholly  leaves  its  body  and  passes  into  another.  It  keeps 
always,  even  in  death,  an  organized  body,  a  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  what  it  keeps  is  always  subject  to  insensible 
dissipation  and  to  reparation,  and  indeed  to  undergoing  in  a 
certain  time  a  great  change.  Thus  instead  of  a  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul  there  is  a  transformation,  envelopment,  or 
development,  and  finally  a  fluxion  of  the  body  of  this  soul. 
Van  Helmont,^  the  son,  thought  that  souls  pass  from  body  to 
body,  but  always  within  their  kind,  so  that  there  will  always 
be  the  same  number  of  souls  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and 
consequently  the  same  number  of  men  and  of  wolves,  and  that 
the  wolves  if  diminished  or  extirpated  in  England  would  be 
proportionally  increased  elsewhere.     Certain  meditations  pub- 

1  The  bone  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  incapable  of  decay,  remaining  until 
the  last  day  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection  body.  Schaarschmidt 
says:  "  According  to  the  oiuuion  of  the  Rabbis,  says  Ulrich  in  his  note  to  this 
place,  the  body  wliich  we  are  to  receive  at  the  resurrection  is  already  at  hand 
in  our  backbone.  This  body  or  bone,  TO  {Luz),  as  it  is  properly  called,  they 
held  for  this  reiison  to  be  incorruptible.  In  tlie  Jalkut  chadaschy  Fol.  142, 
title  MaJ<chiarh,  n.  44,  the  following  account  is  given  of  it:  This  bone  decays 
not,  and  the  holy  giving  (rod  will  make  it  soft  with  the  dew,  and  out  of  it  will 
build  the  body.  The  reason  why  this  little  bono  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  cor- 
rnption,  they  place  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  as  the  rest  of  the  ni(Mnbers.  This  doctrine  is  with  them  no  empty 
speculation.  The  old  Rabbis  of  blessed  memory  have  not  only  seen  this  bone, 
but  have  found  it  actually  so  strong  and  hard  that  their  hammer  and  rock 
flew  in  pieces  before  this  little  bono  was  injured  in  the  least.  See  Askath 
Rochd  in  the  4th  part,"  etc.  — Tr. 

2  Fran<;ois  Mercure  van  Helmont,  1018-101)8,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Countess  of  Connaway,  in  whose  Opusrtda  ])Uilos(>phira,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  6,  §§  7, 
8,  and  chap.  7,  §  4,  London,  lOlK),  this  view  of  his  is  found  in  detail.  On 
Ij4Mbnitz's  relations  with  Van  Helmont,  cf.  St(;in,  Leibniz  and  Sjtinoza,  pp. 
2i0sti.y  and  the  references  in  Stein's  notes;  also  Beilaf/cn,  XV.,  XVI.,  op.  cit. 
pp.  iJ29-3.'>7.  Leibnitz  composed  for  him,  at  the  request  of  his  cousin,  the 
Baroness  of  Merod(»,  a  Latin  epitaph;  rf.  liurckhanl,  Flistoria  Bihlioih.  Au- 
f/ustfn,  11.,  p.  32();  also  Stein,  op.  cit.  pp.  .'i,'i()-.'i.i7.  Leibnitz  treats  of  him  and 
his  doctrine  in  his  Miscellanies,  cf.  Otium  Hanovcranuirif  ed.  J.  F.  Feller, 
pp.  22G-230,  LipsiiB,  1718.  — Tr. 
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lished  in  France  would  also  seem  to  tend  in  that  direction.  If 
transmigration  is  not  taken  strictly,  i.e.  if  any  one  thought 
that  souls  dwelling  in  the  same  subtile  body  change  only  from 
a  coarser  body,  it  would  be  possible,  even  to  the  passage  oi 
the  same  soul  into  a  body  of  a  different  kind  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Brahmins  and  Pythagoreans.  But  all  that  is  possible 
is  not  for  that  reason  conformed  to  the  order  of  things.  But 
the  question  whether,  in  case  such  a  transmigration  were  truCj 
Gain,  Ham,  and  Ismael,  supposing,  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
they  were  the  same  soul,  would  deserve  to  be  called  the  same 
man,  is  only  one  of  name ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  cele- 
brated author,  whose  opinions  you  have  maintained,  recognizes 
and  explains  it  very  well  (in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  chapter). 
The  identity  of  substance  would  occur  therein,  but  in  case 
there  were  no  connection  of  memory  between  the  different 
persons,  as  the  same  soul  would  make,  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  moral  identity  to  say  that  it  would  be  one  and  the 
same  person.  And  if  God  willed  that  the  human  soul  should 
go  into  the  body  of  a  hog,  forgetting  the  man  and  performing 
no  rational  acts,  it  would  not  constitute  a  man.  But  if  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  it  had  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  and  even  oi 
the  man  whom  it  animated  before  the  change,  like  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  one  would  perhaps  have  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing that  the  same  Lucius,  who  had  come  into  Thessaly  to  see 
his  friends,  lived  under  the  ass's  hide,  where  Photis  had  put 
him  in  spite  of  herself,  and  wandered  from  master  to  mastei 
until  the  roses  he  ate  restored  him  to  his  natural  form.^ 

1  Cf.  Apuleius,  Metamorph.f  Bk.  III.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  229  sq. ;  Bk.  XL,  pp.  770  sq., 
edition  in  6  vols.,  pa^jing  continuous,  A.  J.  Valpy,  London,  1825.  The  Meta- 
morphoses is  in  contents  very  similar  to  a  work  entitled,  Aovitio?  ^  oko*  {Luciut 
or  Ass),  ascribed  to  Lucian,  a  contemporary  of  Apuleius  who  flourished  aI)Out 
160  A.D.,  and  is  most  probably  an  imitation  of  it.  The  Incidents  and  adven- 
tures in  both  are  nearly  identical,  the  names  only  bein;^  changed,  both  writers, 
however,  calling  the  hero  Lu(;ius.  In  the  course  of  his  adventures  Lucius 
became  involved  in  a  love-affair  with  a  waiting-woman  by  the  name  of  Fotis, 
whose  mistress  i)ractised  the  art  of  magic,  and  chauged  at  will  herself  and 
others  into  various  animals  by  the  use  of  certain  ointments.  Lucius,  very 
desirous  to  loam  all  about  this  wonderful  art,  finally  persuaded  Fotis,  who 
claimed  that  she  understoo*!  her  mistress's  art,  to  try  it  on  him.  She  did  so, 
intending  to  change  him  into  an  owl,  into  whi(;h  fonn  hor  mistress  in  the 
sight  of  them  both  had  just  changed  herself,  but  in  her  haste  and  confusion 
using  the  wrong  ointment,  she  changed  him,  "in  spite  of  herself,'*  into  an  ass. 
The  work  of  Apuleius  is  much  more  extended  than  that  of  Lucian,  and,  in 
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§  9.  Ph.  I  think  we  can  boldly  advance  the  idea  that  who- 
ever of  us  saw  a  creature  made  and  formed  like  himself, 
although  it  had  never  exhibited  more  reason  than  a  cat  or  a 
parrot,  would  not  cease  to  call  it  a  man ;  or  if  he  heard  a 
parrot  discoursing  rationally  and  in  a  philosophical  manner 
would  call  or  think  it  only  a  parrot,  and  would  say  of  the 
former  of  these  animals  that  it  is  an  uncultivated  man,  dull 
and  destitute  of  reason,  and  of  the  latter  that  it  is  a  parrot  full 
of  intelligence  and  good  sense. 

Th,  [I  should  be  more  of  the  same  opinion  upon  the  second 
point  than  upon  the  first,  although  there  is  still  something  to 
be  said  thereupon.  Few  theologians  would  be  venturesome 
enough  to  agree  at  once  and  absolutely  to  the  baptism  of  an 
animal  in  human  form,  but  without  appearance  of  reason,  if 
he  were  taken  while  young  in  the  woods  and  some  priest  of 
the  Roman  church  should  perhaps  say  conditionally,  if  you 
are  a  man  I  baptize  you;  for  they  would  not  know  whether 
he  is  of  the  human  race  and  whether  a  rational  soul  dwells 
therein,  and  this  might  be  an  ourang-outangy  an  ape  externally 
very  like  a  man,  such  as  that  one  whom  Tulpius  ^  speaks  of  as 
having  seen,  and  that  one  an  account  of  whose  anatomy  a 
learned  physician  has  published.  It  is  certain  (I  admit)  that 
man  can  become  as  stupid  as  an  ourang-outang,  but  the  interior 
of  a  rational  soul  would  abide  there  in  spite  of  the  suspension 
of  the  exercise  of  reason  as  I  have  explained  above ;  thus  it  is 
a  point  of  which  we  cannot  judge  by  appearances.  As  for  the 
second  case,  nothing  prevents  there  being  rational  animals  of 
a  different  kind  from  ourselves,  as  those  inhabitants  of  the 
poetic  kingdom  of  the  birds  in  the  sun,  where  a  parrot  having 
come  from  this  world  after  its  death,  saved  the  life  of  a  trav- 
eller who  had  treated  him  well  here  below.  But  if  it  haj> 
pened,  as  it  happens  in  the  country  of  the  fniries  or  of  Mother 

spito  of  its  irony,  abounds  in  a  mysticism  not  found  in  the  Avkio?  ^  ovo<;.  A  ])rief 
sketch  of  Lucian's  work  may  be  found  in  the  JhJnci/clojwdia  IirUannir<t, 
9th  ed.,  under  the  article  "Lucius."  On  Apuleius,  and  the  relation  of  his 
work  to  that  of  Lucian,  of,  Teuflfel,  Gcsrh.  ci.  Jiom.  Lit.,  §  '.Mil,  :\  4th  ed., 
Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teuhner,  1882;  §  '.MYl,  1,  r)th  ed.  by  Ludwig  Sehwabe,  Ix'iiizig: 
Teubner,  18H0,  and  from  this  ed.,  the  Enjjlish  translation  in  2  vols.,  by  Geo. 
C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons,  lx>ndon,  18<)1.  — Tr. 

1  Nicolas  Tulp,  ir)0:V-ir)74,  a  Dutch  physician  and  magistrate,  in  Bk.  IIL, 
chap.  5(>,  of  his  Ohscrvaffnnum  itudirarum  libritres,  Amsterdam,  1(>41,  8tb  ed., 
revised  with  additions,  I^»yden,  1752. — Tr. 
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Oooae,  that  a  parrot  was  a  transformed  daughter  of  a  king  and 
became  known  as  such  while  speaking,  doubtless  her  father 
and  mother  would  caress  her  as  their  daughter  whom  they 
thought  they  possessed  though  concealed  under  this  strange 
form.  I  should  not  oppose  myself,  however,  to  him  who  should 
say  that  in  the  Grolden  Ass  as  the  self  or  the  individual  re- 
mained for  the  sake  of  the  same  immaterial  spirit,  so  Lucius 
or  the  person  remained  for  the  sake  of  the  apperception  of 
this  ego,  but  that  this  is  no  longer  a  man ;  as  in  fact  it  seems 
necessary  to  add  something  of  the  figure  and  constitution  of 
the  body  to  the  definition  of  man,  when  we  say  that  he  is  a 
rational  animal ;  otherwise  in  my  view  the  genii  would  also  be 
men.] 

§  9.  Ph,  The  word  person  carries  with  it  a  thinking  and 
intelligent  being,  capable  of  reason  and  reflection,  that  can 
consider  itself  indeed  as  the  aame^  as  one  and  the  same  thing 
which  thinks  at  different  times  and  in  different  places ;  which 
it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  *  which  it  has  of  its  own 
acts.  And  this  knowledge -always  accompanies  our  sensations 
and  our  present  perceptions  [when  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished, as  I  have  more  than  once  before  remarked]  and  it 
is  by  this  that  each  one  is  to  himself  what  he  calls  himself. 
It  is  not  considered  in  this  case  whether  the  same  self  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  or  in  different  substances.  For  since 
consciousness  *  always  accompanies  thought,  and  is  that  which 
makes  eiich  one  to  be  what  he  calls  himself  and  by  which  he 
is  distinguished  from  every  other  thinking  being ;  it  is  also  in 
this  alone  tluit  personal  identity  consists,  or  that  which  makes 
a  rational  being  always  to  be  the  same ;  and  as  far  as  this 
consciousness  can  be  extended  over  actions  or  thoughts  already 
past,  so  far  the  identity  of  tliis  person  extends,  and  the  self 
is  at  present  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

T7i.  [I  am  also  of  this  opinion  that  consciousness  or  the 
I>erception  of  the  ego  proves  a  moral  or  personal  identity. 
Audit  is  by  this  tliat  I  distinguish  the  incessability^  of  the 
soul  of  an  animal  from  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man : 

1  Tbe  French  is  "  sontiment."  —  Tr. 

2  The  French  text  is  "la  consilience  {consciousness  ou  conscienciosit^)," 
Gerhardt;  "  cons<M<)sitp',"  Enlmanii  and  Jacques. — Tr. 

8  The  French  is  "  incessabilitc,"  i.e.,  continuity  or  perpetuity.  —  Th. 


both  preserve  pki/skal  and  reed  identity,  but  as  for  man,  he  is 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  divine  providence  so  that  the  soul 
preserves  also  identity  moral  and  apparent  to  ourselves,  in  order 
to  constitute  the  same  person,  capable  consequently  of  feeling 
chastisements  and  reivards.  It  seems  that  you,  sir,  hold  that 
this  apparent  identity  could  be  preserved,  if  there  were  no 
real  identity.  I  should  think  that  that  might  perhaps  be  by 
the  absolute  power  of  God,  but  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
identity  apparent  to  the  person  himself  who  perceives  the 
same,  supposes  real  identity  to  every  proximate  li-ansition, 
accompanied  by  reflection  or  perception  of  the  ego,  a  perception 
intimate  and  immediate  naturally  incapable  of  deception.  If 
man  could  be  merely  a  machine  and  with  that  have  conscious- 
ness, it  would  be  necessary  to  be  of  your  opinion,  air ;  but  I 
hold  that  this  case  is  not  jiossible  at  least  naturally.  Neither 
would  I  say  that  persottal  identitif  and  even  the  sei/  do  not 
dwell  in  us  and  that  T  am  iint  this  ptjo  which  has  been  m  the 

all  that  I  then  did.  It  is  snf&cient  in  order  to  find  moral 
identity  by  itself  that  there  be  a  middle  bond  of  aynedoueneaa 
between  a  state  bordering  upon  or  even  a  little  removed  from 
another,  although  a  leap  or  forgotten  interval  might  be  mingled 
thereia  Thus  if  a  disease  had  caused  an  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  the  bond  of  consciousness  so  that  I  did  not  know 
how  I  came  into  the  present  state,  although  I  remember  things 
more  remote,  the  testimony  of  others  could  fill  the  void  in  my 
memory.  I  could  even  be  punished  upon  this  testimony,  if  I 
had  just  done  something  bad  of  deliberate  purpose  in  an  inter- 
val that  I  had  forgotten  a  little  after  on  account  of  this 
disease.  And  if  I  had  just  forgotten  all  past  things  and' 
would  be  obliged  to  let  myself  be  taught  anew  even  to  my 
name  and  even  to  reading  and  writing,  I  could  always  learn 
from  others  my  past  life  in  my  previous  state,  as  I  have  kept 
my  rights  without  its  being  necessary  for  me  to  share  them 
with  two  persons,  and  to  make  me  the  heir  of  myself.  All 
this  suffices  to  maintain  moral  identity,  which  makes  the  same 
person.  It  is  true  that  if  others  should  conspire  to  deceive 
me  (as  I  might  indeed  he  deceived  by  myself,  by  some  vision, 
dream,  or  illness,  believing  that  what  I  had  dreamed  had  hap- 
1  Gerbardt  re«U;  "et";  Erdmann  aad  Jacques:  "  que,"  so  that.  —  Tb. 
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pened  to  me)  tlie  appearance  would  be  false.  But  there  arc 
cases  in  which  we  can  be  morally  cerfciiu  of  the  truth  upon  the 
relation  of  another,  and  with  God  whose  social  connection 
with  us  constitutes  the  principal  point  of  morality,  the  erroi 
cannot  have  place.  As  for  the  self,  it  will  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  phenomenon  of  self  and  from  conscious- 
ness. The  self  constitutes  identity  real  and  physical,  and  thi 
phenomenon  of  self  accompanied  by  truth,  joins  thereto  per- 
sonal identity.  Thus  not  wishing  to  say  that  personal  iden- 
tity extends  no  farther  than  memory,  I  would  say  still  less 
that  the  self  or  physical  identity  depends  upon  it.  Real  and 
personal  identity  is  proved  with  the  utmost  possible  certainty 
by  present  and  immediate  reflection ;  it  is  proved  sufficientl)i 
for  ordinary  purposes  by  our  memory  of  the  interval  or  by  the 
conspiring  testimony  of  others.  But  if  God  should  change  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  real  identity,  personal  identity  would 
remain,  provided  man  preserved  the  appearances  of  identity, 
as  well  the  internal  (that  is  to  say,  consciousness)  as  the 
external,  like  those  which  consist  in  that  which  appears  tc 
others.  Thus  consciousness  is  not  the  sole  means  for  consti- 
tuting personal  identity,  and  the  testimony  of  another  or  ever 
other  proofs  can  supply  it.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  ii 
conti*adictiou  occurs  between  those  diverse  appearances.  Con- 
sciousness may  be  silent  as  in  f orgetfulness ;  but  if  it  should 
alter  very  clearly  things  which  were  contrary  to  the  othei 
appearances,  we  should  be  embarrassed  in  the  decision  and  as 
it  were  susj)ended  sometimes  between  two  possibilities,  thai 
of  tlie  error  of  our  memory  and  that  of  some  deception  ii 
external  appearances." 

§  11.  Ph.  [You  will  say]  that  the  members  of  the  body  oi 
every  man  are  a  j)art  of  himself  [and  that  thus,  the  bod^ 
being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  the  man  cannot  remain  the  same]. 

Th,  [I  should  rather  prefer  to  say  that  the  /and  the  He  are 
without  parts,  because  it  is  said,  and  with  reiison,  that  the 
same  substance,  or  the  same  physical  ego,  is  really  preserved 
But  we  cannot  say,  speaking  according  to  the  exact  truth  oj 
things,  that  the  same  whole  is  preserved  when  a  part  is  lost 
Now  whatever  has  corporeal  parts  cannot  fail  to  lose  some  oi 
them  at  every  moment.] 

§  13.  Ph.  The   consciousness  which   one   has  of  his  pasi 


actiuDS  cauaut  be  trdnsferred  from  ooe  thinking  substance  to 
another  [and  it  would  be  certain  that  the  s^ime  substance 
abides,  because  we  t'beL  ourselves  the  saiae],  if  this  couscious- 
ness  were  a  single  and  indeed  an  individual  act  [I'.e.  if  the  act 
of  reflecting  weve  the  same  as  the  act  upon  which  you  retlect 
in  i>erceiv!ng  it].  But  aa  it  is  only  an  actual  representation 
of  a  past  act  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  is  impossible  for 
what  hiis  never  really  been  to  be  represented  to  the  mind  as 
truly  having  been, 

T/i.  [Memory  after  an  interval  may  deceive;  we  have  ex- 
perienced it  often,  and  there  are  means  of  conceiving  a  natural 
cause  of  this  error.  But  present  or  immediate  memory,  or  the 
memory  of  what  passed  immediately  before,  i.e.  the  eonscious- 
□eas  or  reflection  which  accompanies  internal  action,  cannot 
naturally  deceive  ;  otherwise  we  should  not  be  certain  indeed 
that  we  think  of  this  or  that  thing,  for  this  statement  is 
made  internally- only  of  tlif  ai'tion  Rlivady  past,  and  not  in 
coiiii.'.-ti,in  \\itli  ll.i'  mt.i..i.  ili-Mf.  N,nv'  if  tlust-  internal, 
immediate  experiences  are  not  certain,  there  will  be  no  truth 
of  fact  of  which  we  can  be  assured.  And  I  have  already  said 
that  there  may  be  intelligible  reasons  for  the  error  which  ex- 
poses itself  in  perceptions  mediate  and  external,  but  Id  those 
immediately  internal  we  cannot  find  any  unless  by  recurring 
to  the  omnipotence  of  God.] 

S  14.  PA.  As  for  the  question  whether  the  same  immaterial 
substance  remaining  there  may  be  two  distinct  persons,  see 
upon  what  it  is  based.  It  is  tbis :  If  the  same  immaterial 
being  can  be  deprived  of  all  consciousness  {sentiment)  of  its  past 
existence,  and  lose  it  wholly,  without  the  power  of  ever  recov- 
ering it,  so  that  beginuing,  so  to  speak,  a  new  account  from  a 
new  period,  it  has  a  consciousness  (conscience)  which  cannot 
extend  beyond  this  new  state.  All  those  who  believe  inthe 
pre-existence'  of  souls  are  evidently  of  this  mind.     I  have  seen 

<  I.e.  eiistence  before  this  earthly  lire.  The  doctrine  was  set  tortli  with 
more  or  less  fulness  by  tlie  Pythai^orefiDS,  Plato.  Philo,  Orii^eii,  and  more 
tecsntly,  among  others,  by  Lesaing,  ErTifhung  de«  Meiisclifngeschlechlel, 
i  M  iq,;  Kant,  Die  Reiiiiion  innerhalh  cfer  Oremen  der  hlotscit  Vernvnft, 
Bk.  I.,  4 ;  Julius  Miiller,  Die  'hrist.  L'hre  von  der  Sunde,  Bh.  tV.,  chap.  4, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  4SH  SI;  Bnwlau,  1B44,  and  EiiKlish  translation  of  tlie  same,  2d  ed., 
from  tlie  5th  German  ed.,  Halle,  IWili,  Vol.  2,  pp.  .157  ir^.,  Edinburgh;  T.  &T. 
Clkrk,  1868.     The  doctrine  has  Iteen  nsed  chiefly  to  explain  the  origin  of 
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a  man  who  was  persuaded  that  his  soul  had  been  the  soul  o1 
Socrates ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  post  he  filled  anc 
which  was  not  one  of  little  importance  he  passed  for  a  verj 
rational  man,  and  he  appeared  by  his  works  which  have  seei 
the  light  to  lack  neither  intelligence  nor  learning.  Now  souL 
being  *  indifferent  to  any  poHion  of  maUer  whatever  this  may  be 
as  far  as  we  can  know  it  by  their  nature,  this  suppositioi 
(of  the  same  soul  passing  into  different  bodies)  involvei 
no  apparent  absurdity.  But  lie  who  now  has  no  conscious 
ness  of  that  which  Nestor  or  Socrates  ever  did  or  thought 
does  he  or  can  he  conceive  himself  the  same  person  as  Nestoi 
or  Socrates?  Can  he  take  part  in  the  actions  of  these  tw( 
ancient  Greeks?  Can  he  attribute  them  to  himself  or  thinl 
them  his  own  actions  rather  than  those  of  some  other  mai 
who  has  already  existed?  He  is  no  more  the  same  persoi 
with  one  of  them  than  if  the  soul  now  present  in  him  hac 
been  created  when  it  began  to  animate  the  body  whicli  it  noTn 
possesses.  This  would  no  more  contribute  to  make  him  the 
same  person  as  Nestor,  than  if  some  of  the  particles  of  matte: 
which  once  formed  part  of  Nestor  were  now  a  part  of  thii 
man.  For  the  same  immaterial  substance  without  the  sam( 
consciousness  no  more  makes  the  same  person  to  be  united  t( 
such  or  such  a  body  than  the  same  particles  of  matter,  united  t( 
a  body  without  a  common  consciousness,  can  make  the  sam< 
person. 

Hi.  [An  immaterial  being  or  a  spirit  cannot  he  strippec 
of  all  i>erception  of  its  past  existence.  There  remain  for  ii 
some  impressions  of  all  that  has  formerly  happened  to  it,  am 
it  even  has  some  presentiments  of  all  that  will  happen  to  it 
but  these  feelings  are  most  often  too  small  to  be  capable  o 
being  distinguished  and  perceived,  although  they  may  perhapi 
sometime  be  developed.     This  continuation  and  bond  of  per 

evil  or  sin ;  but  it  is  an  explanation  which  does  not  explain,  its  assumed  solti 
tion  being  merely  an  evasion  of  the  real  difficulty  by  pushing  the  problen 
back  unsolved  into  i>ast  time.  Cf.  O.  Pflciderer,  Rdif/ionsjihiloxophie  an, 
fffsrh.  Grundlftf/e,  Vol.  2,  p.  382,  2d  ed.,  Berlin:  G.  Reimer,  1884;  Englisl 
tKinslation,  Vol.  4,  p.  29,  Ix)ndon  :  Williams  &  Norgate,  1888.  For  a  critiqu 
of  the  theory  as  held  by  Julius  Miiller,  cf.  I.  A.  Dorner,  System  d.  christliche\ 
Glaubenslehre,  §  77,  3;  §  82,  2,  Berlin  :  Wm.  Hertz,  1881 ;  English  translation 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1882.  — Tr. 

*  Gerhardt  and  Jacques  read:  "les  &mes  estant "  ("^tant,"  J.) ;  Erdmaiu 
reads:  '•taut."  — Tr. 
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ceplions  constitutes  in  reality  the  suiue  individual,  but  the 
apperceptioiia  {i.e.  when  past  feelings  are  perceived),  prove 
besides  a  moral  identity  and  make  real  identity  appear.  The 
pre-«xist6nce  of  souls  does  not  appear  to  us  tiirough  our  per- 
ceptions, but  if  it  were  true,  it  might  sometime  make  itself 
known.  Thus  it  is  not  reasonable  that  the  restitution  of 
memory  becomes  forever  impossible,  the  insensible  percep- 
tions (whose  use  I  have  set  forth  ou  so  many  important  occa- 
eions)  serving  here,  moreover,  to  preserve  the  seeds.  The  late 
Henry  More,  a  theologian  of  the  English  church,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  pre-existence  and  has  written  iu  its 
defence,'  The  late  M.  Van  Helmont,  the  son,  went  much 
farther,  as  I  just  said,  and  believed  iu  the  transmigration  of 
Bouls,  but  always  into  bodies  of  one  and  the  same  species,  so 
that  according  to  him  the  human  soul  always  animated  a  man. 
He  believed  with  some  Rabbis  in  the  passage  of  the  soul  of 
Adam  into  the  Messiah  as  into  the  new  Adinn.  And  I  do  not 
know  but  that  he  tliouglit  hr  luid  liim^rir  l.r.-u  h.iili>  nn.-i.-iit, 
altogether  clever  man  that  he  was  elsewhere.  Now  if  this  pas- 
B£^  of  souls  was  true,  at  least  in  the  possible  way  that  I  have 
explained  above  (but  which  does  not  appear  probable),  i.e. 
that  souls,  keeping  their  subtile  bodies,  pass  at  once  into  other 
coarse  bodies,  the  same  individual  would  always  subsist  in 
Ifestor,  in  Socrates,  and  in  any  modern,  and  he  could  even 
make  his  identity  known  to  any  one  who  would  penetrate 
sufSciently  into  his  nature,  on  account  of  the  impressions  or 
marks  which  would  there  remain  of  all  that  Nestor  or  Soc- 
rates have  done,  and  which  any  genius  sufheiently  penetrat- 
ing could  there  read.  But  if  the  modem  man  had  no  means 
internal  or  external  of  knowing  what  he  had  been,  it  would  be 
as  far  as  the  moral  is  concerned  as  if  he  had  not  been.  But 
it  appears  that  nothing  is  neglected  in  the  world  in  relation 
even  to  the  moral,  because  God  is  the  monarch  thereof  whose 
government  is  perfect.  Souls  according  to  my  hypothesis  are 
not  indifferent  regarding  any  portion  of  matter  whatever,  as  it 
seems  to  you ;  on  the  contrary,  they  originally  express  those 
portions  to  which  they  are  and  ought  to  be  united  by  nature. 

1  C/.  Opera,  1.  T60-TM,  London,  1679;  followiDR  the  Kabbala,  ho  Uiinks  all 
aoola  were  crested  at  the  same  ttme  aa  the  world,  2,  fiXI;  and,  like  Leihnltx, 
reguds  tliem  as  always  united  with  some  liind  of  matter,  2,  Sue,  S96.— Tb. 
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ThuSy  if  they  pass  into  a  new  body  coarse  or  sensible,  the^i 
would  always  preserve  the  expression  ^  of  all  that  they  had 
perceived  in  the  old,  and  it  would  even  be  necessary  foi 
the  new  body  to  manifest  it  so  that  the  individual  continuitj? 
will  always  have  its  real  marks.  But  whatever  oui*  past  state 
may  have  been,  the  effect  it  leaves  cannot  always  be  for  us 
apperceivable.  The  clever  author  of  the  Essay  on  Understand- 
ing, whose  views  you  had  espoused,  had  remarked  (Bk.  11.. 
chap.  27.  On  Identity,  §  27)  that  a  part  of  these  suppositions 
or  fictions  of  the  passage  of  souls,  assumed  as  possible,  is 
founded  upon  the  common  view  of  the  mind  as  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  matter  but  also  as  indifferent  to  every  sort  of  mat 
ter.  But  I  hope  that  what  you  have  said,  sir,  on  this  subject 
here  and  there  will  serve  to  clear  up  this  doubt  and  to  make 
better  known  what  is  naturally  possible.  We  see  thereb}/ 
how  the  acts  of  an  ancient  might  belong  to  a  modern  who  had 
the  same  soul,  although  he  did  not  perceive  them.  But  if  he 
should  come  to  recognize  it,  still  more  would  personal  identity 
follow.  For  the  rest  a  portion  of  matter  passing  from  one 
body  into  another  does  not  constitute  the  same  human  indi- 
vidual, nor  what  is  called  the  ego,  but  it  is  the  soul  which 
constitutes  it.] 

§  16.  Ph.  It  is,  however,  true  that  I  am  as  much  concerned 
and  as  justly  responsible  for  an  action  done  a  thousand  years 
since,  which  is  now  adjudged  as  mine  by  this  present  con- 
sciousness (self-consciousness^  thereof,  as  having  been  done 
by  mvself,  as  I  am  for  what  I  have  just  done  in  the  preced 
ing  m^oment. 

Th,  [This  view  of  having  done  something  may  deceive  ir 
distant  actions.  Men  have  taken  as  true  by  force  of  repetitior 
what  they  dreamed,  or  what  they  invented ;  this  false  \ieyi 
may  embarrass,  but  it  cannot  make  them  punishable,  unless 
others  agree  tlierewith.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  be  respon 
sible  for  what  you  have  done,  when  you  have  forgotten  it 
provided  the  action  be  verified  elsewhere.] 

§  17.  Ph.   Ev(5ry  one  finds  every  day  that  while  his  little 

1  Gerhardt  and  Erdmann  read:  "  rexpression " ;  Jacques:  'M'impression.' 
—  Tr. 

'^  Gerhardt's  reading ;  Erdmann  and  Jacques  have,  as  before  (p.  246,  note  2) 
"cousciositc'  ou  consciousness."  —  Tr. 
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finger  is  com  pre  headed  under  this  ootiacioiisoess,  it  eoustitutes 
as  much  a  part  of  himself  (of  him)  as  that  which  is  moat  so. 

Th.  [1  have  said  (§  11)  why  I  would  not  advance  the  view 
that  my  finger  is  a  part  of  me ;  but  it  is  true  that  it  belongs  to 
me  and  that  it  constitutes  a  part  of  my  body.J 

Ph.  [Those  who  hold  another  view  will  say  that]  in  the 
event  of  this  little  finger  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  if  this  consciousness  accompanies  the  little  finger  and 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  little  finger 
would  be  the  person,  the  same  person,  and  that  then  the  self 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

TJi.  {Nature  does  not  admit  these  fictions,  which  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  System  of  Harmony  or  the  perfect  correspon- 
dence of  the  soul  and  the  body.] 

§  18,  Ph.  It  seems,  however,  that  if  the  body  should  c-on- 
tinue  to  live  and  to  have  its  particular  consciousness,  in  which 
the  little  finger  h[id  no  share,  and  that  meanwhile  the  soul 
was  in  the  finger,  the  finger  could  not  own  .any  of  the  actions 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  we  could  no  longer  impute  them 
to  it.' 

77l  [The  soul  also  which  would  be  in  the  finger  would  not 
belong  to  this  body.  I  admit  that  if  God  caused  conscious- 
nesses to  be  transferred  to  other  souls,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  treat  them  in  accordance  with  moral  notions,  as  if  they 
were  the  same ;  but  this  would  disturb  the  order  of  things 
without  reason,  and  make  a  divorce  between  the  appercepti- 
ble  and  the  truth,  which  is  conserved  by  the  insensible  percep- 
tions, which  would  not  be  reasonable,  i)ecause  the  perceptions 
insensible  at  present  may  some  day  be  developed,  for  there  is 
nothing  useless,  and  eternity  gives  a  large  field  for  changes.] 

g  20.  Ph.  Human  laws  do  not  punish  the  madman  for  the 
acts  which  the  sober '  man  does,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what 
the  madman  does,  thereby  niaking  them  two  persons.  Thus 
they  say :  he  is  beside  himself. 

Th.  [The  laws  threaten  to  chastise  and  promise  to  recom- 
pense in  order  to  prevent  bad  and  further  good  acts.  Now  a 
madman  may  be  such  that  the  threats  and  promises  do  not 
operate  sufficiently  upon  him,  reason  no  longer  being  master; 
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thus  in  proportion  to  his  weakness  the  severity  of  the  paii 
should  cease.  On  the  other  hand  we  wish  the  criminal  to  fee 
the  effect  of  the  evil  he  has  done  in  order  that  he  may  fea 
further  to  commit  crimes,  but  the  madman  not  being  sensitiv 
enough,  we  are  well  content  to  wait  a  good  while  in  order  t 
execute  the  sentence  which  punishes  him  for  what  he  di< 
when  sober.  Thus  what  the  laws  or  the  judges  do  in  thes 
instances  comes  not  from  the  conception  of  two  persons.] 

§  22.  Ph.  In  fact  in  the  party  whose  opinions  I  represen 
to  you,  this  objection  is  made,  that  if  a  man  who  is  drunk  an< 
who  is  afterwards  no  longer  drunk,  is  not  the  same  person,  h 
should  not  be  punished  for  what  he  did  while  drunk,  since  h 
is  no  longer  conscious  of  his  act.  But  they  reply  that  he  i 
altogether  as  much  the  same  person  as  a  man  who  during  hi 
sleep  walks  and  does  many  other  things  and  who  is  responsi 
ble  for  all  the  evil  he  has  happened  to  do  in  that  state. 

Th.  [There  is  much  difference  between  the  acts  of  ; 
drunken  man  and  those  of  a  true  and  recognized  somnambu 
list.  We  punish  drunkards  because  they  can  avoid  drunker 
ness  and  can  even  have  some  memory  of  pain  while  drunli 
But  it  is  not  so  much  within  the  power  of  somnambulists  t 
abstain  from  their  nocturnal  walk  and  from  what  they  dc 
But  if  it  were  true  that  by  giving  them  a  good  flogging  we  couh 
make  them  stay  in  bed,  we  should  be  right  in  doing  it,  and  w 
should  not  fail  either,  although  this  would  be  rather  a  remed; 
than  a  punishment.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  this  remedy  ha 
restored  them.] 

Ph.  Human  laws  punish  both  in  accord  with  a  justice  cor 
formed  to  the  mode  in  which  men  understand  things,  becaus 
in  these  sorts  of  cases  they  cannot  certainly  distinguish  wha 
is  real  from  what  is  counterfeit;  thus  ignorance  is  not  re 
ceived  as  an  excuse  for  what  they  have  done  while  drunk  o 
asleep.  The  deed  is  proved  against  the  one  who  has  done  i1 
and  you  cannot  prove  in  his  case  lack  of  consciousness. 

Til.  [The  question  is  not  so  much  about  this,  as  about  wha 
must  be  done  when  it  has  been  verified,  as  it  may  be,  that  th 
drunkard  or  somnambulist  were  beside  themselves.  In  thi 
case  the  somnambulist  would  bo  considered  only  as  a  maniac 
but  as  drunkenness  is  voluntary,  and  the  disease  is  not,  the  on 
is  punished  but  not  the  other.] 


Ph.  But  in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  judgmeut,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  uncovered,  it  is  right  to  think 
that  no  one  will  have  to  answer  for  what  is  wholly  unknown 
to  him  and  that  each  one  will  receive  what  is  dne  him,  his 
own  conscience  accusing  or  excusing '  him. 

Th.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
memory  of  man  to  be  exalted  at  the  day  of  jiidgmeut  in  order 
for  him  to  rtmember  all  he  had  forgotten,  or  whether  the 
knowledge  of  others  and  above  all  of  the  just  judge  who  can- 
not be  deceived  will  not  sulfice.  We  might  devise  a  fiction  lit- 
tle agreeing  with  the  truth,  but  nevertheless  conceivable,  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  at  the  day  of  judgment  believed  he  liad 
been  bad  and  that  the  same  appeared  trae  to  all  other  created 
spirits,  who  would  be  able  to  judge  of  it,  without  its  having 
been  true  :  could  we  say  that  the  supreme  and  just  judge,  who 
alone  knows  the  contrary,  could  condemn  this  person  and 
judge-  contrary  to  his  knowledge  ? '  Yet  it  seeras  that  tliat 
-would  follow  from  the  notion  yoii  gave  of  moral  personality. 
You  will  perhaps  say  that  if  God  judges  contrary  to  appear- 
imces  he  will  not  be  sufficiently  glorified  and  will  bring  pain 
upon  others ;  but  the  reply  could  be  made  that  he  is  for  him- 
self his  unique  and  supreme  law,  and  that  in  this  case  others 
should  consider  themselres  mistaken.] 

§  23.  Ph.  Could  we  suppose  either  two  distinct  and  incom- 
municable oonsciousneaaea  acting  by  turns  in  the  same  body, 
the  one  constantly  during  the  day,  the  other  by  night,  or  that 
the  same  consciousness  acts  at  intervals  in  two  different  bodies; 
I  ask  if,  in  the  first  case,  the  day  and  night  man,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  would  not  be  two  as  distinct  persons  as 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  in  the  second  case  would  he  not  be  a 
single  person  in  two  distinct  bodies  ?  It  matters  not  that  this 
same  consciousness  which  affects  two  different  bodies,  and 
these  consciousnesses  which  affect  the  same  body  at  different 
times,  belong  the  one  to  the  same  immaterial  substance,  and 
the  two  others  to  two  distinct  immaterial  substances,  which 
introduce  these  different  consciousnesses  into  these  bodies, 

lErdmann  and  Jacqnea  omit:  "on  excus^."  —  Tr. 

iQerhfirdt  reads:  "juger  contre  ce  qu'll  aait?"  Erdmann  and  Jacqnes: 
" Jnger contre ce  qa'ilB  font?"  i.e.  "pass  a  judgment  conirtu?  to  wbat  tbey 
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since  personal  identity  would  equally  be  determined  by  tl: 
consciousness,  whether  that  consciousness  were  attached  t 
some  individual  immaterial  substance  or  not.  Further,  a 
immaterial  thinking  thing  may  sometimes  lose  sight  of  ij 
past  consciousness,  and  recall  it  anew.  Now  suppose  the£ 
intervals  of  memory  and  forgetfulness  return  with  every  da 
and  night,  then  you  have  two  persons  with  the  same  immat 
rial  spirit.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  self  is  not  determine 
by  the  identity  or  diversity  of  substance,  which  it  cannot  l 
sure  of,  but  only  by  the  identity  of  consciousness. 

Th.  [I  admit  that  if  all  the  appearances  were  changed  an 
transferred  from  our  spirit  to  another,  or  if  God  made  a 
exchange  between  two  spirits,  giving  the  visible  body  and  th 
appearances  and  consciousnesses  of  the  one  to  the  other,  pe: 
sonal  identity,  instead  of  being  attached  to  that  of  substance 
would  follow  the  constant  appearances  which  human  moralit 
must  have  in  view ;  but  these  appearances  would  not  consis 
in  the  consciousnesses  alone ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  God  t 
make  the  exchange  not  only  "of  the  apperceptions  or  conscioui 
nesses  of  the  individuals  in  question,  but  also  of  the  appea: 
ances  which  present  themselves  to  others  regarding  thes 
persons,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  contradiction  betwee 
the  consciousnesses  of  the  one  and  the  testimony  of  the  otheri 
which  would  disturb  the  moral  order  of  things.  But  yo 
Hust  also  agree  with  me  that  the  divorce  between  the  insens 
ble  and  sensible  world,  i.e.  between  the  insensible  perception 
which  would  remain  in  the  same  substances,  and  the  apperce] 
tions  which  would  be  changed,  would  be  a  miracle,  as  whe 
you  suppose  that  God  makes  the  vacuum ;  for  I  have  state 
above  why  that  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  natural  orde 
Here  is  another  supposition  much  more  suitable:  it  may  t 
that  in  another  place  in  the  universe  or  at  another  time  a  glol 
may  be  found  which  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  this  earthl 
globe,  in  which  we  live,  and  that  each  of  the  men  who  inhab 
it  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  each  of  us  who  corresponds  t 
him.  Thus  there  are  at  once  more  than  a  hundred  million  paii 
of  similar  persons,  i.e,  of  two  persons  with  the  same  appea 
ances  and  consciousnesses ;  and  God  might  transfer  spiril 
alone  or  with  their  bodies  from  one  globe  to  the  other  withoi 
their  perceiving  it ;  but  be  they  transferred  or  let  alone,  whj 


will  you  say  of  their  person  or  self  apcording  to  your  authors  ? 
Are  they  two  persona  or  the  same?  since  the  consciousness 
anil  the  internal  and  external  appearance  of  the  men  of  these 
globes  cannot  make  the  distinction.  It  is  true  that  God  and 
the  spirits  capable  of  seeing  the  intervals  and  external  rel^ 
tiouB  of  times  and  places,  and  even  internal  constitutions, 
insensible  to  the  men  of  the  two  globes,  could  distinguish 
them;  but  according  to  your  hypotheses  consciousness  alone 
discerning  the  persons  without  being  obliged  to  trouble  itself 
with  the  real  identity  or  diversity  of  the  substance,  or  even 
of  that  which  would  appear  to  others,  how  is  it  prevented 
from  saying  that  these  two  persons  who  are  at  the  same  time 
in  these  two  similar  globes,  but  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  inexpressible  distance,  are  only  one  and  ttie  same  person ; 
which  is,  however,  a  manifest  absurdity.  For  the  rest,  speak- 
ing of  what  may  be  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  two  similar 
globes  and  the  two  similar  simis  of  the  t«-o  globes  would 
remain  so  only  for  a  tiro.;.  Vov  siiiri'  tlnri-  is  uii  individual 
diversity,  this  difference  must  consist  at  least  in  the  insensible 
constitntions  which  must  be  developed  in  the  course  of  time.] 

§  26.  Ph.  Suppose  a  man  punished  now  for  what  he  has 
done  in  another  life  and  of  which  he  could  cause  himself  to 
have  absolutely  no  consciousness;  what  difference  is  there 
between  such  treatment  and  that  which  would  be  done  him  in 
creating  him  miserable  ? 

Th.  [The  Flatonists,  disciples  of  Origen,  some  Hebrews 
and  other  defenders  of  the  pre-existeuce  of  souls  believed  that 
the  souls  of  this  world  were  placed  in  imperfect  bodies,  in 
order  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  committed  in  a  preceding  world. 
But  it  is  true,  if  they  neither  know  nor  have  ever  learned  the 
truth,  neither  by  recall  of  memory,  nor  by  any  traces,  nor  by 
the  knowledge  of  another,  you  cannot  call  it  punishment  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  notions.  There  is,  however,  some  room 
for  doubt,  while  speaking  of  punishments  in  general,  whether 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  suffer  should  one  day 
learn  the  reason  for  their  suffering,  and  whether  it  would  not 
very  often  suffice  that  better  informed  minds  should  find 
therein  a  motive  for  glorifying  the  divine  justice.  However, 
it  is  more  likely,  at  least  in  general,  that  the  sufferers  will 
know  the  reason  of  their  suffering.] 
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§  29.  Ph,  [Perhaps  in  the  main  you  can  agree  with  r 
author  who  concludes  his  chapter  on  identity  by  saying :  tt 
the  question  whether  the  same  man  abides,  is  a  question 
name,  according  as  you  understand  by  man  either  the  ratioi 
spirit  alone  or  the  body  alone  of  this  form  which  is  call 
human,  or  finally  the  spirit  united  to  such  a  body.  In  the  fii 
case  the  spirit  separated  (at  least  from  the  coarse  body)  w 
be  still  the  man ;  in  the  second  an  ourang-outang,  perfect 
similar  to  us,  reason  excepted,  would  be  a  man ;  and  if  m 
were  deprived  of  his  rational  soul  and  received  a  soul  of  ; 
animal,  he  would  continue  the  same  man.  In  the  third  ca 
both  must  remain  together  with  the  union  itself ;  the  sai 
spirit,  and  the  same  body  in  part,  or  at  least  equivalent, 
far  as  the  sensible  corporeal  form  is  concerned.  Thus  y 
could  continue  the  same  being  physically  or  morally,  i.e.  t 
same  person  without  remaining  man,  in  case  you  consider  tl 
figure  an  essential  to  man  according  to  this  last  sense.] 

Th,  [I  admit  that  in  this  respect  it  is  a  question  of  nan 
and  in  the  third  sense  the  same  animal  is  as  it  were  n( 
caterpillar  or  silk-worm  and  now  butterfly,  and  some  as 
were  have  imagined  that  the  angels  of  this  world  were  men 
a  past  world.  But  we  have  devoted  ourselves  in  this  conf 
ence  to  discussions  more  important  than  those  about  t 
meaning  of  words.  I  have  shown  you  the  source  of  tr 
physical  identity ;  I  have  made  it  appear  that  morality  c( 
tradicts  it  no  more  than  memory ;  that  they  cannot  alwa 
assign  physical  identity  to  the  person  indeed,  whose  (ide 
tity)  is  at  stake,  nor  to  those  who  are  in  connection  with  hi: 
but  that  nevertheless  they  never  contradict  physical  identi 
and  never  are  completely  ^  divorced  from  it ;  that  there  £ 
always  some  created  spirits  who  know  or  may  know  what 
is ;  but  that  there  is  room  to  consider  that  what  is  indifferc 
regarding  the  persons  themselves  can  be  so  only  for  a  time.^ 

1  Erdmaiin  and  Jacques  omit:  "cntier."  —  Tr. 
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CHAI'TEK  XXVIII 

OF     SOME     OTHEK      KULAT 


§  1.  Ph.  Besides  the  relations  founded  upon  time,  space, 
aud  causality,  of  wliich  wb  have  just  been  speaking,  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  othei-s,  acme  of  which  I  am  going  to 
propose  for  disoLtasion,  Every  Bimple  idea  capable  of  parts 
and  of  degrees,  furuishes  an  oceasiou  fov  corapaiing  the  sui>- 
jaots  in  wliieli  it  is  found,  for  example,  the  idea  of  more  (iir 
less  or  ei^ually)  white.  This  relation  may  be  called  jrropnr- 
tiomil. 

Til.  [There  may  he,  however,  excess  without  proportion  ; 
aud  this  is  in  reference  to  a  ma^fniiude  which  I  call  imperfeet, 
as  wlien  wc  say  that  the  angle  wliieh  the  ray  makes  with  the 
arc  of  its  circle  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  there  be  a  proportion  between  these  two  -angles,  or 
between  one  of  them  and  their  difference,  which  is  the  angle 
of  contingfnce.] 

S  2.  Ph.   Another  occasion   of  comparing  is  furnished  by 
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whence  he  came.  The  Arabs  and  the  Turcomans  have  also  tl 
same  custom  (I  believe),  having  but  few  particular  famil 
names,  and  content  themselves  with  naming  the  father  ai 
grandfather,  etc.,  of  any  one,  and  they  pay  the  same  honor  1 
their  valuable  horses,  which  they  call  by  a  proper  name  ai 
the  name  of  the  father  and  even  beyond.  Thus  they  spoke  < 
the  horses  which  the  Monarch^  of  the  Turks  sent  to  tl 
emperor  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz;*  and  the  late  coui 
of  Oldenburg,  the  last  of  his  branch,  whose  studs  wei 
famous,  and  who  lived  a  very  long  time,  had  genealogic: 
trees  of  his  horses  so  that  he  could  prove  their  nobUit 
and  went  so  far  as  to  have  portraits  of  their  ancestors  (ima 
ines  majorum)  which  were  so  much  in  demand  among  tl 
Komans.  But  to  return  to  men,  there  are  among  the  Aral 
and  the  Tartars  names  of  tribes,  which  are  like  great  familie 
which  are  much  enlarged  in  the  course  of  time.  And  the{ 
names  are  taken  either  from  the  progenitor  as  in  the  tim^  < 
Moses,  or  from  the  place  of  abode,  or  from  some  other  circui 
stance.  Mr.  Worsley,  an  observing*  traveller,  who  is  informe 
of  the  present  state  of  Arabia  Deserta,  where  he  has  been  f( 
some  time,  affirms  that  in  all  the  countries  between  Egypt  an 
Palestine,  and  where  Moses  passed,  there  are  to-day  only  thre 
tribes,  who  can  bring  together  five  thousand  men,  and  thj 
one  of  these  tribes  is  called  Sali  from  the  progenitor  (as 
believe)  whose  tomb  posterity  honors  as  that  of  a  saint,  castir 
upon  it  dust  which  the  Arabs  put  upon  the  heads  of  themselv( 
and  their  camels.  For  the  rest  consanguinity  exists  when  thei 
is  a  common  origin  of  those  whose  relation  is  considered;  bi 
we  could  say  there  is  alliance  or  affinity  between  two  person 
when  they  may  have  consanguinity  with  one  and  the  sam 
person  without  there  being  any  for  that  reason  between  then 
selves,  which  happens  through  the  intervention  of  marriage 
But  as  it  is  not  customary  to  say  that  there  is  affinity  betwee 
husband  and  wife,  although  their  marriage  may  cause  affinit 
in  relation  to  other  persons,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  t 
say  that  there  is  affinity  between  those  who  would  have  coi 

1  Erdmann  and  Jacques  read:  "grand  Seigneur."  —  Tr. 

2  Jan.26, 1()91K  — Tr. 

*  Erdmann  and  Jacques  read :  "curieux";  Gerhardt  reads:  "observatif 
— Tr. 


sanguinity  between  themselves  if  liusband  and  wife  were 
take  a  as  oae  and  the  same  person. 

S  3.  Ph.  The  foundation  of  a  relation  is  sometimes  a  moral 
right,  as  the  relation  of  a  general  of  an  army  or  of  a  citizen. 
These  relatiotts  depending  upon  the  agreements  men  have 
made  betwee.n  themselves  are  voluntary  or  by  institulioti,  iind 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  nalaral.  Sometimes  the  two 
correlatives  have  each  its  name,  as  patron  and  client,  general 
and  soldier.  But  it  is  not  so  always ;  as,  for  example,  it  is  not 
so  in  the  ease  of  those  who  are  related  to  the  chancellor. 

Til.  [There  are  sometimes  natural  relations  which  men  have 
invested  and  enriched  with  certain  moral  relations,  as,  for 
example,  children  have  the  right  to  claim  the  legitimate  por- 
tion of  the  estate  of  their  fathers  or  mothers ;  young  persons 
are  under  certain  restraints  and  the  aged  have  certain  immu- 
nities. But  it  also  happens  that  some  relations  are  taken  as 
natural  which  are  not  so;  as  when  the  laws  s.iy  that  the 
fatlier  is  he  who  married  the  mother  within  the  time  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  and 
this  substitution  of  the  in^UtUed  in  the  place  of  the  natvrai  is 
sometimes  only  presumption,  that  is  to  say,  a  judgment  which 
causes  that  to  pass  as  true  which  perhaps  is  not  so,  whilst  its 
falsity  is  not  at  all  proved.  Thus  it  is  that  the  maxim :  pater 
eat  qttem  nnptiee  demonstrant  is  understood  in  Roman  law  and 
among  the  most  of  the  peoples  where  it  is  received.  But  they 
tell  me  that  in  England  it  avails  nothing  in  proving  his  alibi; 
provided  he  has  been  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  so  that 
the  presumption  in  that  case  changes  intoj^ctfon  or  into  what 
some  doctors  cull  proBsumtio  juris  et  de  juj-e.] 

§  4.  I'h.  A  mojiii  relation  is  the  conformity  or  disagreement 
which  is  found  between  the  voluntary  acts  of  men  and  a  rule 
which  makes  us  judge  whether  they  are  morally  good  or  bad. 
S  6,  And  moral  good  or  moral  evil  is  the  conformity  or  the 
opposition  which  is  found  between  voluntary  acts  and  a  cer- 
tain law  which  brings  upon  us  good  or  evil  (physical)  by  the 
will  and  power  of  the  lawgiver  {or  of  him  who  wills  to  main- 
tain the  law)  and  it  is  this  we  call  reward  and  punishment. 

Th.  [Authors,  as  clever  as  he  whose  views  you,  sir,  repre- 
sent, are  allowed  to  adapt  their  terms  as  they  think  proper. 
Bat  it  is  also  true  that  according  to  this  notion  one  and  the 
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same  act  would  be  morally  good  and  morally  bad  at  the  san 
time  under  different  legislators,  entirely  as  our  clever  authc 
understood  virttie  above  as  that  which  is  praised,  and  cons 
quently  the  same  act  would  be  virtuous  or  not  according  1 
the  opinions  of  men.  Now  that  not  being  the  ordinary  sens 
that  is  given  to  morally  good  and  virtuous  acts,  I  prefer  fc 
myself,  to  take  as  the  measure  of  moral  good  and  of  virtv 
the  invariable  rule  of  reason  which  God  is  charged  with  mail 
taining.  We  can  also  be  assured  that  by  his  mediation  a 
moral  good  becomes  physical,*  or  as  the  ancients  say,  ever 
thing  virtuous  is  useful*;  while  in  order  to  express  the  notic 
of  the  author,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  that  moral  good  c 
evil  is  an  imposed  or  instituted  good  or  evil,  which  he  who  hi 
the  power  tries  to  make  us  follow  or  shun  by  punishmeni 
and  rewards.  The  good  is  that  which  by  the  general  institi 
tion  of  God  is  conformed  to  nature  or  to  reason.] 

§  7.  Ph.  There  are  three  sorts  of  laws:  the  divine  law,  tl 
civil  law,  and  the  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  The  first  : 
the  rule  of  sins  or  duties,  the  second  of  auctions  criminal  c 
innocent,  the  third  of  virtues  or  vices, 

Th,  [According  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  terms  virtues  an 
vices  differ  from  duties  and  sins  only  as  habits  differ  froi 

1  What  docs  Leibuitz  hero  mean  by  " physical  "?  Possibly  "physical** 
here  equivaleut  to  **  real,"  i.p.  actual,  concrete,  objectively  realized  as  disti 
j^uished  from  that  which  is  purely  subjective  and  abstract,  and  exists  in  id( 
only  (o/.  Bk.  II.,  chap.  27,  §  9,  Th.  propejin,,  ante,  p.  247,  line  7,  where  the  tv 
terms  are  united  in  one  phrase  "  real  and  physical/*  and  seem  to  be  mutual 
interjjretative  and  emphatic).  Or,  possibly,  "physical"  is  here  used  in  tl 
sense  of  "natural,"  the  meaning  of  the  passage  being  that  moral  good 
realize<l  by  the  miKliation  of  Goil  through  the  natural  forces  and  in  accoi 
with  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe,  which  with  Leibnitz  have  their  ultima 
source  and  ground  in  the  nature  of  God  and  his  choice  of  "  the  best  and  mo 
IH-rfect,"  as  the  universiil  principle  of  creation.  The  true  view  of  the  wor 
is,  a<'cording  to  Ix'ibnitz,  both  physico-mechanical  and  moral-teleological,  tl 
two  finding  a  higher  unity  in  this  principle  of  "  the  best  and  most  perfect, 
the  nioral-teleological  prevailing  in  case  of  collision,  because  of  this  princ 
pie  and  because  the  physical  is  in  its  last  analysis  and  ground  S])iritnal  ai 
possessed  of  an  inner  teleological  character  which  is  realized  by  means  < 
mechanism  while  resting  upon  the  principle  of  the  divine  choice  of  the  bes 
Cf.  Discours  de  Mrtaphysiqve,  §  19  sq.,  Qerhardt,  4,  444  sq, ;  letter  to  Bayl 
G.  3,  54;  Erdmann,  IW.  — Tr. 

2  Cf.  Cict'ro,  De  Officiis,  Bk.  III.,  chaps.  3  and  7,  who  shows  on  the  autho 
ity  of  PanaBtius  and  others  that  the  virtuons  and  the  useful  —  honestum  ar 
utile  —  are  identical,  a  chief  point  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Cf,  also  ZeUe 
Die  PhUos.  d,  Oriech.,  III.,  1  [Vol.  6] ,  p.  212,  3d  ed.  1880.  —Tr. 


actioTts,  and  \dttue  and  vice  are  not  understood  as  aomethii^ 
dependent:  upon  opinion.'  A  great  sin  is  called  a  crime,  and 
the  innocent  in  not  opposed  to  the  cnmiual  but  to  the  blame- 
worthy. The  divine  law  *  ia  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  positive. 
Civil  law  ia  positive.  The  law  of  reputation  deserves  the 
name  of  law  only  improperly,  or  is  comprised  under  the 
natural  law,  aa  though  I  said,  the  law  of  health,  the  law  of 
the  family,  when  actions  naturally  attract  some  good  or  ovU, 
ss  the  approbation  of  another,  health,  gain.] 

§  10.  Ph.  The  claim  is  in  fact  everywhere  made  that  the 
terms  virtue  and  vice  signify  actions  good  and  bad  in  their 
nature,  and  so  far  aa  they  are  really  applied  in  this  sense,  vir- 
tue agrees  perfectly  with  the  divine  (natural)  law.  But  what- 
ever the  claiJna  of  men,  it  is  evident'  that  these  names,  con- 
sidered in  their  particular  applications,  are  constantly  and 
solely  attributed  to  such  or  such  actions  aa  in  each  countiy  or 
in  eiicli  Bocietv  are  reputpd  huiiomble  or  slinmcfu! :  otherwise 

men    H'oiiht   n.nilrmii    lh.-u,s.'! n .-:.      TInis  l.]ir   liifiisiiv.'  of  what  is 

called  virtue  and  vice  is  this  approbation  or  this  contempt, 
this  esteem  or  this  blame,  which  is  formed  by  a  secret  or  tacit 
consent  For  although  men  united  in  political  societies  have 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  public  the  disposition  of  all 
their  forces,  so  that  they  cannot  employ  them  against  their 
fellow-citizens  beyond  what  the  law  permits,  they  nevertheless 
always  retain  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  of  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Th.  [If  the  clever  author,  who  thus  explains  himself,  should 
declare  with  you,  sir,  that  it  has  pleased  him  to  assign  this 
present  arbitrary  nominal  definition  to  the  terms  virtue  and 
vice,  we  could  only  say  tliat  it  is  allowed  him  in  theory  for  the 

1  LeibnitE  raaintainB,  as  against  Locke's  theory  of  relativity,  the  abaolttte 
and  objective  cbaracter  of  Moral  Law.  It  la  objective  and  imiverBai,  not  sub- 
jective aud  portlvular ;  not  dependent  upon  tlie  opinions  of  men,  but  grounded 
in  "the  general  Institution  of  God,"  and  ultimately  In  bis  infinitely  perfect 
moral  nature,  and  is  thus  valid  for  and  binding  upon  all  moral  beings  as  such. 
This  ia  Moral  Law  absoluto  and  ideal  wlilcb  cliangcs  not ;  it  is  progresgivoly 
and  approiiniately  attained  or  realized  in  the  history  of  tbe  Individual  and 
the  race  according  to  men's  apprehension  of  its  nature  and  requJrementa  and 
their  Btreugth  of  purpose  and  effort  in  its  pursuit.  — Tb. 

»  Cf.  the  dlBcusalon  of  Moral  Law,  in  PTincivtm  and  FructiQC  of  UoTality, 
pp.  79»?.,  by  E.  Q.  Rohinson,  D.D,,  LL.U.,  Ei-President  of  BrowuUniversity, 
Boston:  Sliver,  Bardett  &  Co..  18S8.  — Tr. 

•  Lockeha*:  "vliiWe,"  MHm.  rort»,  VoL  l,p.  488(Bolui'Bed.).— Tb. 
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convenience  of  expression  for  want  perhaps  of  other  terms ;  bu 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  add  that  this  meaning  is  not  conformec 
to  usage,  nor  indeed  useful  for  edification,  and  that  it  woulc 
sound  ill  in  the  ears  of  many  people,  if  any  one  should  intro 
duce  it  into  practical  life  and  conversation,  as  this  autho; 
seems  himself  to  admit  in  his  preface.  But  it  is  (for  us)  t< 
go  on  farther  here,  and  although  you  admit  that  men  claim  t< 
speak  of  that  which  is  naturally  virtuous  or  vicious  according 
to  immutable  laws,  you  maintain  that  in  fact  they  mean  t< 
speak  only  of  that  which  depends  on  opinion.  But  it  seemi 
to  me  that  by  the  same  reasoning  you  could  further  maintaii 
that  truth  and  reason  and  all  that  could  be  named  as  most  real 
depends  upon  opinion,  because  men  are  mistaken  when  thej 
judge  of  it.  Is  it  not  better  then  on  all  accounts  to  say,  thai 
men  understand  by  virtue  as  by  truth,  that  which  is  conformec 
to  nature,  but  that  they  are  mistaken  often  in  its  application 
besides  they  are  mistaken  less  than  they  think,  for  what  the^ 
praise  ordinarily  deserves  it  in  certain  respects.  The  virtue 
of  drinking,  i.e.  of  well  carrying  wine,  is  an  advantage,  whicl 
served  Bonosus,  in  conciliating  the  Barbarians  and  in  drawing 
from  them  their  secrets.^  The  nocturnal  powers  of  Hercules,  ii 
which  the  same  Bonosus  claimed  to  resemble  him,  were  no  lesi 
a  i>erfection.  The  craft  of  thieves  was  praised  among  th< 
Spartans,  and  it  is  not  the  skill,  but  the  unseasonable  us< 
which  has  been  made  of  it,  which  is  blamable,  and  those  whon 
we  harass  in  (time  of)  comj)lete  peace  may  serve  sometimes  su 
excellent  partisans  in  time  of  war.  Thus  all  depends  upon  th< 
application  and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  the  advantages  you  pos 
sess.  It  is  also  very  often  true  and  should  not  be  taken  as  j 
very  strange  thing,  that  men  condemn  themselves,  as  when  the] 
do  what  thoy  blame  in  others,  and  there  is  often  a  contradictior 
b(^tween  actions  and  words  which  scandalizes  the  public,  whei 
wliat  a  magistrate  or  preacher  does  and  defends  leaps  to  th( 
eyes  of  the  whole  world.] 

§  11.*  Ph.  Everywhere  that  which  passes  as  virtue  is  thai 
which  is  thought  worthy  of  praise.  Virtue  and  praise  are  oftei 
designated  by  the  same  name.  Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  prcemic 
laucUy  says  Vergil  (Aen.  I.  461)  and  Cicero,  Nihil  habet  nature 

J  Cy.  Vopiscus,  Script,  hist.  Avffmt.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  213,  214,  ed.  Peter.  — Tb. 
*  Gerhardt  and  Locke;  Erdmann  aud  Jacques  have  §  12.  —  Tu. 


praeitanliux  qtiam  hoHegtatem,,  quam  laudetn,  quam  dignitatem, 
quam  decus.'  {Quant.  Tuacul.  Bk.  2.  chap.  20)  and  he  adds 
alittlu  after:  liiace  ego  plwibits  nominibua  wiara  rem  dtdarai-i 
volo.' 

Th.  £It  is  trao  that  the  audents  have  designated  virtue  by 
the  name  Aonejrfy  (rhoniiesle),  as  when  they  have  pmised  in- 
coctiim  generoao  pectus  honesto?  It  is  true  also  tliat  honesty 
{Vhonnexte)  has  ita  name  of  honor  or  of  praise.  But  this 
means  not  that  virtue  is  that  which  is  praised  but  that  it  is 
that  which  is  worthy  of  praise  and  which  depends  upon  truth, 
aud  not  upon  opinion.] 

Fh.  Many  do  not  think  at  all  seriously  of  the  law  of  God,  or 
liope  that  tliey  will  cue  day  be  reconciled  with  its  author,  and 
as  regards  the  law  of  the  atate  they  flatter  themselves  with  im- 
punity. But  they  do  not  think  that  he  wlio  does  anything 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  associates,  and 
to  wliom  he  wishes  t'l  coinmfnii  himself,  can  avoid  the  pain  of 
their  censure  and  . .f  tl.^^ir  di-dniii.  X.>  .me  wlio  retains  any 
consciousness  of  his  own  nature  can  live  in  society  constantly 
despised;  this  is  the  force  of  the  law  of  reputation. 

Th.  [I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  pain  of  a 
law,  as  a  natural  pain  which  the  act  draws  upon  itself.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  many  people  are  but  little  concerned  about 
it,  because  ordinarily,  if  they  are  despised  by  some  on  account 
of  some  blameworthy  act,  they  find  accomplices  or  at  least 
partisans,  who  do  not  despise  them,  if  they  are  ever  so  little 
commendable  in  some  other  respect.  They  forget  even  acts 
the  roost  infamous,  and  it  often  suffices  to  be  bold  and  im- 
pudent like  that  Phormio  of  Terence  in  order  that  all  may  be 
overlooked.  It  excommunication,  produced  a  truly  constant 
and  genera]  contempt,  it  would  have  the  force  of  this  law  of 
which  our  autlior  speaks :  and  it  liad  in  fact  this  force  with  the 
first  Christians  and  for  them  took  the  place  of  the  right,  which 
they  lacked,  to  punish  the  guilty ;  nearly  as  artisans  maintain 
certain  customs  among  themselves  in  spite  of  the  laws,  through 

1  The  quotation  Is  not  eiact.  C/.  op.  cit.,  «!.  Klolz,  Lipaiffi,  B.  O.  Teub- 
ner,  18T0,  n-licro  tlie  text  reads  thus:  "  Nihil  enini  habet  prs'Stantius,  nihil 
qnod  magis  eipetat  quam  honeBtatem.  qiiam  laudem.  quam  dignitateni,  quuo 
decns.  Hisce  ego  pluribus  nominibus  iiriam  rem  declarari  volo,  sed  iitor,  at 
qaam  maxim e  aigDi^e em,  plnrtbus."  —  Tn. 

'  Peraius,  Sat.  2, 74.  — Ta. 
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the  contempt  which  they  show  for  those  who  do  not  observe 
them.  And  it  is  this  which  has  also  maintained  duels  con- 
trary to  the  ordinances.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  public 
to  agree  with  itself  and  with  reason  in  its  praise  and  blame ; 
and  that  the  great  above  all  do  not  encourage  the  bad  by  laugh- 
ing at  their  bad  actions,  in  which  it  oftenest  seems  that  not  he 
who  has  done  them,  but  he  who  has  suffered  them  is  punished 
by  contempt  and  ridiculed.  We  shall  see  also  generally  that 
men  despise  not  so  much  vice  as  weakness  and  misfortune. 
Thus  the  law  of  reputation  would  need  to  be  greatly  reformedj 
and  also  to  be  better  observed.] 

§  19.  Ph.  Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  relations,  \ 
would  remark  that  we  usually  have  a  notion  as  clear  or  clearei 
of  the  relation  than  of  its  ground.  If  I  believed  that  Sempronia 
took  Titus  from  beneath  a  cabbage,  as  they  used  to  tell  little 
children,  and  that  afterwards  she  had  had  Caius  in  the  same 
manner,  I  should  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  oi 
brother  between  Titus  and  Caius,  as  if  I  had  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  mid  wives. 

Th.  But  when  they  once  said  to  a  child,  that  his  little 
brother,  who  had  just  been  born,  had  been  drawn  from  a  well 
(a  reply  which  they  make  use  of  in  Germany  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  children  upon  this  subject)  the  child  replied  that 
he  wondered  that  they  did  not  throw  him  back  again  into  the 
same  well  when  he  cried  so  much  and  disturbed  his  mother. 
The  fact  is  this  explanation  did  not  make  him  know  any  rea- 
son for  the  love  his  mother  showed  for  the  child.  We  can  say 
then  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  ground  of  relations  have 
only  concerning  them  what  I  call  thoughts,  surd  in  part  and 
insufficient,  although  these  thoughts  may  sufl&ce  in  certain 
respects  and  upon  certain  occasions.] 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

OP   CLEAR    AND    OBSCURE,    DISTINCT   AND    CONFUSED    IDEAS 

§  2.  Ph.  We  come  now  to  some  differences  of  ideas.  Our 
simjde  ideas  are  clear  when  they  are  such  as  the  objects  them- 
selves,  from  whence   they   are   received,   represent   or  may 


Daniel  to  enable  him  to  recall  his  di'eam,  it  is  plain  that  the 
idea  he  would  have  had  of  it  would  have  been  obscure  and 
imperfect  (for  it  is  thus  I  should  prefer  to  call  it  rather  than 
confused),  not  for  want  of  appositeness  in  a  certain  name,  for 
there  was  none,  but  for  want  of  application  to  the  thing,  i.e. 
to  the  plant  which  was  to  heal.  In  this  case  Alexiinder  would 
be  reminded  of  certain  circunistanecs,  but  he  would  have  been 
in  doubt  about  others ;  and  the  name  serving  us  to  designate 
anything  makes  us,  when  we  fail  in  tlie  application  to  names, 
fail  ordinarily  in  regard  to  the  thing  which  is  promised  by 
this  name. 3 

§  7.  J'k.  As  complex  ideas  are  the  most  subject  to  this 
imjierfection,  it  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  is 
composed  of  too  small  a  number  of  simple  ideas,  as  is,  for 
example,  the  idea  of  an  animal  which  has  the  akin  spotted,  (a 
term)  which  is  t(«>  general,  and  which  does  not  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish the  lynx,  the  leopard,  or  the  panther,  which  are 
besides  distinguished  by  particular  names. 

7ft.  £lf  we  were  in  the  condition  Adam  was  in  before  he 
had  given  names  to  the  animals,  this  defect  would  not  cease 
to  have  place.  For  supposing  we  knew  that  among  the 
spotted  animals  there  is  one  which  has  extraordinarily  pene- 
trating sight,  but  that  we  did  not  know  whether  it  is  a  tiger 
or  a  lynx,  or  some  other  species ;  it  is  an  imperfection  not 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  it.  Thus  the  question  is  not  so 
much  about  the  name  as  about  that  which  may  give  occa- 
sion for  it,  and  which  renders  the  animal  worthy  of  a  particu- 
lar name.  It  thereby  appears  also  that  the  idea  of  a  spotted 
animal  is  good  in  itself,  and  without  confusion  and  obscurity, 
when  it  is  to  serve  only  the  genus ;  but  when  joined  with 
some  other  idea  which  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  it  is 
to  designate  the  species,  the  complex  idea  is  obscure  and 
imperfect.] 

§  8.  Pk.  There  is  an  opposite  defect  when  the  simple  ideas 
which  make  up  the  complex  idea  are  sufficient  in  number,  but 
too  confuaed  and  involved,  like  some  pictures,  which  appear 
so  confused  that  they  must  be  only  the  representation  of  the 
sky  covered  with  clouds,  in  which  case  also  we  could  not  say 
that  there  is  confusion  any  more  than  if  it  were  another  pic- 
ture made  to  imitate  that  one ;  but  when  we  say  that  this 
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picture  should  make  us  see  a  portrait,  we  shall  have  reason 
to  say  that  it  is  confused  because  we  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  that  of  a  man,  or  of  a  monkey,  or  of  a  fish,  but  it  may  be 
that  when  we  look  at  it  in  a  cylindrical  mirror,  the  confusion 
will  disappear,  and  that  we  shall  sec  that  it  is  a  Julius  Caesar. 
Thus  some  mental  paintings  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  can- 
not be  called  confused  from  any  way  in  which  the  parts  are 
joined  together;  for  whatever  these  paintings  are,  they  can 
obviously  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  until  they  are 
ranked  under  some  ordinary  name,  to  which  we  cannot  see 
that  they  belong  any  more  than  to  some  other  name  of  a 
different  signification. 

1%.  [This  picture  whose  parts  we  see  distinctly,  without 
noticing  the  result  to  which  they  in  a  certain  way  point, 
resembles  the  idea  of  a  heap  of  stones,  which  is  truly  confused 
not  only  in  your  sense,  but  also  in  mine,  so  far  as  we  have 
distinctly  conceived  their  number  and  other  properties.  If 
there  were  thirty-six  of  them  (for  example),  we  would  not 
know,  looking  at  them  heaped  together  without  arrangement, 
that  they  may  produce  a  triangle  or  indeed  a  square,  as  in 
fact  they  can,  because  thirty-six  is  a  square  as  well  as  a  tri- 
angular number.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  looking  at  a  figure  of  a 
thousand  sides,  we  shall  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  it,  until 
we  know  the  number  of  the  sides  which  is  the  cube  of  ten. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  of  names  but  of  the  distinct  proper- 
ties which  are  to  be  found  in  the  idea  when  we  have  cleared 
up  its  confusion.  And  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the 
key,  or  the  manner  of  looking  at  it  from  a  certain  point,  either 
by  the  intervention  of  a  certain  mirror  or  glass  in  order  to  see 
the  purpose  of  him  who  has  caused  the  thing.] 

§  9.  Ph,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  yet  a  third  defect 
in  ideas,  which  depends  in  truth  upon  the  bad  use  of  names ; 
it  is  when  our  ideas  are  uncertain  or  undetermined.  Thus 
we  may  see  every  day  men  who,  making  no  difficulty  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  ordinary  words  of  their  mother 
tongue,  before  they  have  learned  their  precise  meaning,  change 
the  idea  which  they  attach  to  them  almost  as  often  as  they 
use  them  in  their  discourse.  §  10.  Thus  we  see  how  much 
uames  contribute  to  this  denomination  of  ideas  distinct  and 
confused,  and,  without  the   consideration   of  distinct  names 
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understood  as  signs  of  distinct  things,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  say  what  a  confused  idea  is. 

Th.  [I  have,  however,  just  explained  it  without  considering 
the  names,  whether  in  the  case  where  the  confusion  is  under- 
stood with  you  as  what  I  call  obscurity,  or  in  that  where  it  is 
understood  in  my  sense  as  the  defect  in  the  analysis  of  the 
notion  wo  have.  And  I  have  also  shown  that  every  obscure 
idea  is  in  fact  indeterminate  or  uncertain,  as  in  the  example 
of  the  spotted  animal  we  have  seen,  where  we  know  that  some- 
thing further  must  be  added  to  this  general  notion,  without 
clearly  remembering  it;  so  that  the  first  and  third  defect 
which  you  have  specified  come  to  the  same  thing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  true  that  the  abuse  of  words  is  a  great  source 
of  errors,  for  a  kind  of  error  in  calculating  occurs  therefrom, 
as  if  in  calculating  we  did  not  notice  carefully  the  place  of 
the  counter,  or  if  we  wrote  the  figures  so  badly  that  we  could 
not  distinguish  a  2  from  a  7,  or  if  we  omitted  or  changed 
them  through  inadvertence.  This  abuse  of  words  consists 
either  in  not  connecting  ideas  with  the  whole  or  in  connecting 
them  with  an  imperfect  one,  of  which  a  part  is  empty  and 
abides  so  to  speak  in  blank ;  and  in  these  two  cases  there  is  a 
certain  void  and  surd  in  the  thought  which  is  filled  only 
by  the  name.  Or,  finally,  the  defect  is  in  attaching  to  the 
word  different  ideas,  whether  we  are  uncertain  which  should 
be  chosen,  which  makes  the  idea  obscure  as  well  as  when  a 
part  of  it  is  surd ;  or  whether  we  select  them  by  turns,  and 
avail  ourselves  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  as 
the  sense  of  the  same  word  in  one  and  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  in  a  way  capable  of  causing  error,  without  consider- 
ing that  the  ideas  do  not  agree.  Thus  the  uncertain  thouglit 
is  either  void  and  without  idea,  or  fluctuates  between  several 
ideas.  This  does  harm  whether^  we  wish  to  designate  some 
definite  thing  or  wliether  we  wish  to  give  a  word  a  certain 
sense  corresponding  either  to  that  of  wliich  we  have  already 
availed  ourselves,  or  to  that  which  otliers  have  used,  above 
all  in  ordinary  language,  common  to  all,  or  to  the  artisans. 
And  from  this  arise  an  infinite  number  of  vague  and  vain  dis- 
putes in  conversation,  in  lecture-rooms,  and  in  books,  which  we 

J  Erdmann  and  Jacques  omit:  "  soit  qii'on  veuille  designer  quelque  choso 
determin^e,"  the  reading  of  Uerhardt.  —  Tr. 
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may  sometimes  avoid  by  distinctions,  but  which  most  fre- 
quently serve  only  to  confuse  the  more,  by  putting  in  the 
place  of  a  vague  and  obscure  term  other  terms  still  more 
vague  and  obscure,  as  those  often  are  which  the  philosophers 
employ  in  their  distinctions,  without  having  good  definitions 
of  them.] 

§  12.  Ph,  If  there  is  any  other  confusion  in  ideas,  than  this 
which  has  a  secret  relation  to  names,  this  at  least  casts  more 
disorder  than  any  other  into  the  thoughts  and  discourse  of 
men. 

Th.  [I  agree,  but  most  frequently  some  notion  of  the  thing 
and  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  availing  ourselves  of 
the  name  is  mixed  with  it ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  speak 
of  the  church,  many  have  in  view  a  government,  while  others 
think  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.] 

Ph.  The  way  to  prevent  this  confusion  is  constantly  to 
apply  the  same  name  to  a  certain  mass  of  simple  ideas  united 
in  a  fixed  number  and  into  a  determined  order.  But  as  that 
suits  neither  the  laziness  nor  the  vanity  of  men,  and  as  it  can 
be  used  only  in  the  discovery  and  the  defence  of  the  truth, 
which  is  not  always  the  end  they  propose  to  themselves,  such 
precision  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  rather  to  be  wished  than 
hoped  for.  The  vague  application  of  names  to  ideas  inde- 
terminate, variable,  and  almost  wholly  empty  (in  the  surd 
thoughts)  is  on  one  side  a  covering  of  our  ignorance  and 
on  the  other  a  confusing  and  embarrassing  of  others,  which 
passes  as  true  learning  and  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in  point 
of  knowledge. 

27i.  [The  affectation  of  elegance  and  wit  has  further  con- 
tributed much  to  this  intricacy  of  language ;  for  in  order  to 
express  thoughts  beautifully  and  agreeably  we  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  giving  words  in  a  tropical  manner  a  sense  different 
from  the  ordinary,  sometimes  more  general  or  more  limited, 
which  is  called  synecfloche,  sometimes  transferred  according  to 
the  relations  of  things  whose  names  we  change,  either  by 
concurrence  in  metonymy,  or  by  comparison  in  meta2)hor,  not 
to  8i)eak  of  irony^  which  makes  use  of  a  term  in  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  its  real  meaning.  Thus  these  changes  are 
named  when  recognized  ;  but  they  are  recognized  only  rarely. 
AjxA  in  this  indeterminateness  of  language,  in  which  there  is 
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lacking  a  kind  of  law  which  regulates  the  meaning  of  words, 
as  there  is  something  in  the  title  of  the  digests  of  the  Roman 
Law,  De  Verborum  SignificaiionibuSj  persons  the  most  judic- 
ious, when  they  write  for  ordinary  readers,  would  be  deprived 
of  that  which  gives  charm  and  force  to  their  expression  if 
they  should  confine  themselves  rigorously  to  the  fixed  mean- 
ings of  terms.  They  need  only  take  care  that  their  variation 
does  not  cause  any  error  or  false  reasoning  to  spring  up.  The 
distinction  of  the  ancients  between  the  eocoteriCy^  i.e.  popular, 
and  the  acroamatic  ^  mode  of  writing,  which  belongs  to  those 
who  are  occupied  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  has  place  here. 
And  if  any  one  wished  to  write  in  mathematical  fashion  in 
metaphysics  or  ethics,  nothing  would  prevent  him  from  so 
doing  with  rigor.  Some  have  professed  to  do  this,  and  we 
have  a  promise  of  mathematical  demonstrations  outside  of 
mathematics ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they  have  been  success- 
ful. This  is,  I  believe,  because  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
trouble  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  a  small  number  of  readers 
where  they  could  ask  as  in  Persius:  Quis  leget  haecy  and 
reply:  Vel  duo  vel  nemo.^  I  believe,  however,  that  if  they 
would  undertake  it  in  the  proper  way  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  repent  it.     And  I  have  been  tempted  to  try  it.] 

§  13.  Ph.  You  will  agree  with  me,  liowever,  that  complex 
ideas  may  be  very  clear  and  distinct  in  one  aspect,  and  very 
obscure  and  confused  in  another. 

Tk.  [There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  for  example,  we  have 
very  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  part  of  the  solid  visible  parts 
of  the  human  body,  but  we  have  but  few  of  the  liquids  which 
enter  therein.] 

Ph.   If  a  man  speaks  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  the 

1  Cf.  Leibnitz,  De  StUo  philos.  Nizolii,  Grerhardt.  Vol.  4,  p.  144>;  Erdmann, 
p.  63.  "Acroamatic"  (ante^  p.  42),  from  a.Kp6ati.a,  anything  heard,  the  verb 
aKpoaaOat^  the  re^nlar  word  for  hcarinj;  or  attending  lectures,  the  adjective 
aicpoafiaTiicof,  designed  for  hearing  only,  and,  when  used  of  the  doctrines  of 
philosophers,  meaning  tlie  esoteric^  i.e.  the  doctrines  in  their  most  rigorous 
and  exact  scientific  form,  their  custom  being  to  give  these  orally  to  their 
pupils,  while  treating  them  in  a  more  popular,  exoteric  manner  in  their  writ- 
ings. Such  was  the  methoil  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  one  of  whose  works  is 
called  4»v<ri«c»j  a«cpoa<nc.  Schaarsclimidt  refers  to  Bernays,  Die  Dialoge  d.  Aris- 
totleSy  p.  30  »q.  Berlin,  1803,  and  Madvig,  Excursus  VII.  to  his  edition  of 
Cicero's  De  Finibus.  —  Tr. 

^Sat.  l,Une8  2,  3.— Ttt. 
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idea  of  this  figure  may  be  very  obscure  in  his  mind,  although 
that  of  the  number  may  be  very  distinct  therein. 

Th,  [This  example  is  not  in  point  here ;  a  regular  polygon 
of  a  thousand  sides  is  known  as  distinctly  as  the  millenary 
number,  because  we  may  discover  and  demonstrate  all  kinc^ 
of  truth.] 

Ph.  But  we  do  not  have  a  precise  idea  of  a  figure  of 
a  thousand  sides,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  it  from  another, 
which  has  only  nine  hundred  ninety-nine. 

Th,  [This  example  shows  that  you  here  confound  the  idea 
with  the  image.  If  any  one  places  before  me  a  regular  poly- 
gon, sight  and  imagination  cannot  make  me  comprehend  the 
millenary  therein;  I  have  only  a  confused  idea  both  of  the 
figure  and  of  its  number,  untU  I  distinguish  the  number  by 
counting.  But  having  found  it,  I  know  very  well  the  nature 
and  the  properties  of  the  proposed  polygon,  as  far  as  they 
are  those  of  the  chiliagon,  and  consequently  I  have  this  idea 
of  it ;  but  I  cannot  have  the  image  of  a  chiliagon,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  senses  and  imagination  more  exquisite 
and  better  exercised  in  order  to  distinguish  it  thereby  from 
a  polygon  which  had  one  side  less.  But  the  knowledge  of 
figures  no  more  than  that  of  numbers  depends  upon  the  imag- 
ination, although  it  is  of  service  therein ;  and  a  mathematician 
can  know  exactly  the  nature  of  a  nonagon  and  a  decagon, 
because  he  has  the  means  of  making  and  examining  them, 
though  he  could  not  discern  them  at  sight.  It  is  tnie  that  a 
workman  or  an  engineer,  who  does  not  perhaps  know  their 
nature  sufficiently,  can  have  this  advantage  beyond  a  great 
geometer  that  he  can  discern  them  by  sight  only  without 
measuring  them,  as  there  are  some  street-porters  ^  (fcMjuins)  or 
pedlers,  who  will  state  the  weight  of  what  they  are  to  carry 
witliin  a  pound,  in  which  respect  they  will  surpass  the  most 
skilful  statistician  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that*  this  empiri- 
cal knowledge  acquired  by  a  long  practice  may  be  very  useful 
for  prompt  action,  such  as  an  engineer  very  often  needs  to 
perform  because  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
delaying.     But  this  clear  image  or  this  feeling  which  we  may 

1  Erdmann  and  Jacques  omit:  "  faquins  ou,"  the  readinfjof  Gerhardt.  —  Tr. 

2  Erdmanu  aud  Jacques  omit;  *'  II  est  vray  que,"  the  readiDg  of  Gerhardt. 
— Tr. 
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have  of  a  regular  decagon  or  of  a  weight  of  ninety-nine  pounds 
consists  only  in  a  confused  idea,  since  it  is  of  no  avail  in  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  properties  of  this  weight  or  of  this 
regular  decagon,  which  demands  a  distinct  idea.  And  this 
example  conduces  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence of  ideas,  or  rather  that  of  the  idea  and  the  image.] 

§  15.^  Ph.  Another  example  :  We  are  led  to  believe  that  we 
have  a  positive  and  complete  idea  of  eternity,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration  which 
is  not  clearly  known  in  our  idea ;  but,  however  great  may  be 
the  duration  that  is  represented,  as  it  is  a  question  of  an 
extension  without  limits,  there  always  remains  a  part  of  the 
idea  beyond  what  is  represented  which  continues  obscure  and 
undetermined;  and  thence  it  comes  that,  in  discussions  and 
reasonings  concerning  eternity  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are 
apt  to  involve  ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

Th.  [This  example  does  not  appear  to  me  to  square  with 
your  design  either ;  but  it  is  very  appropriate  to  mine,  which 
is  to  disabuse  you  of  your  notions  on  this  point.  For 
the  same  confusion  of  the  image  with  the  idea  reigns  here. 
We  have  a  complete  or  just  idea  of  eternity,  since  we  have  a 
definition  of  it,  although  we  have  no  image  of  it.  But  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  formed  by  the  composition  of  parts, 
and  the  errors  which  we  meet  in  reasoning  upon  the  infinite 
do  not  arise  from  the  defect  of  the  iniage.^] 

§  16.^  Ph.  But  is  it  not  true  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  although  we  have  clear  ideas  of 
tlie  division,  we  have  only  very  obscure  and  very  confused 
ideas   of  the   parts  ?     For  I  ask  whether  a  man  taking  the 

1  Erdmaun  and  Jacques  liavo  §  25.  Gerhardt  and  Locke,  Philos.  Works, 
Vol.  1,  p.  6a5  (Bohn'8  ed.),  have  §  15.  — Tr. 

'^  The  dilheulties  and  errors  in  tlie  discussion  of  tlie  infinite  arise  not  "  from 
the  defect  of  the  inia;j:e"  but  from  the  attempt  to  imagine  or  picture  that 
which  can  only  he  thought.  We  can  think  the  infinite  and  absolute,  but  we 
cannot  form  an  adequate  image  or  picture  of  it.  The  "  confusion  of  the  image 
with  the  idea,"  which  Leibnitz  here  8i)eaks  of,  is  one  of  the  causes  vitiating 
much  of  the  "reasoning  upon  the  infinite"  in  the  liistory  of  thought,  and 
lying  at  the  basis  of  all  theories,  like  those  of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer, 
which  maintain  the  impossibility  on  man's  part  of  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite. 
Cf.  John  Caird,  An  Introduction  to  the  Philos.  of  Jiclif/ion,  p.  36.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1880.  —  Tr. 

8  So  Gerhardt  and  Locke,  Philos.  Works  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  1,  p.  605;  Erd- 
mann  has  §  18;  Jacques  §  30.  — Tr. 
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smallest  atom  of  dust  he  ever  saw  has  any  distinct  idc 
of  the  difference  between  the  one  hundied  thousandth^  an 
the  millionth  part  of  this  atom  ? 

Th.  It  is  the  same  qui  pro  qiio  of  the  image  for  the  idei 
which  I  am  astonished  to  see  so  confused.  The  possession  ( 
an  image  of  so  great  a  smallness  is  not  at  all  the  questioi 
It  is  impossible  according  to  the  present  constitution  ( 
our  body,  and  if  we  could  have  it,  it  would  be  much  the  sam 
as  that  of  those  things  which  now  appear  to  us  apperceptibk 
but  in  compensation  what  is  now  the  object  of  our  imaginatio 
would  escape  us  and  become  too  great  to  be  imagined.  Si2 
has  no  images  in  itself,  and  those  which  it  has  depend  onl 
upon  comparison  with  the  organs  and  other  objects,  and  it  i 
useless  here  to  employ  imagination.  Thus  it  appears  by  a 
that  you,  sir,  have  said  to  me  here  that  you  are  ingenioti 
in  devising  difficulties  without  reason,  in  demanding  moi 
than  is  necessary.] 


CHAPTER  XXX 

OF   REAL   AND   FANTASTICAL   IDEAS 

§  1.  Ph.  Ideas  in  relation  to  things  are  real  or  fantastica 
adequate  or  inadequate,  true  or  false.  By  real  ideas  I  unde: 
stand  those  which  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  ai 
conformed  to  a  real  being,  to  the  existence  of  things,  or  t 
their  archetypes ;  otherwise  they  are  fantastic  or  chimerical. 

Th.  [There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  this  explication.  Th 
idea  may  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  without  being  cor 
formed  to  this  foundation,  as  when  we  maintain  that  the  pei 
ceptions  we  have  of  color  and  heat  do  not  resemble  any  ori^ 
inal  or  archetype.  An  idea  is  also  real  when  it  is  possible 
although  no  existing  being  corresponds  thereto.  Otherwis 
if  all  the  individuals  of  a  species  were  lost,  the  idea  of  th 
species  would  become  chimerical.] 

§  2.  Ph,  Simple  ideas  are  all  real,  for,  although  [accordin, 
to  many]  whiteness  and  coldness  are  no  more  in  snow  than  i 
pain,  yet  their  ideas  are  in  us  as  effects  of  powers  connects 

1  Erdmann  and  Jacques  read:  "  la  lO.OOOme  et  la  lOOOmc."  —  Te. 
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with  external  things,  and  these  constant  effects  serve  us  in 
distinguishing  things  as  much  as  if  they  were  exact  images  of 
that  which  exists  in  the  things  themselves. 

Th,  [I  have  examined  this  point  above:  but  it  appears 
thereby  that  you  do  not  always  demand  a  conformity  to  an 
archetype,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  (which,  however,  I  do 
not  approve)  of  those  who  think  that  God  has  arbitrarily 
assigned  us  ideas,  destined  to  mark  the  qualities  of  objects 
without  any  resemblance  or  even  natural  relation,  there  would 
be  also  in  that  case  less  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
the  archetypes  than  there  is  between  the  words  which  we  use 
by  institution  in  language  and  the  ideas,  or  the  things  them- 
selves. ] 

§  3.  Ph,  The  mind  is  passive  as  regards  its  simple  ideas; 
but  the  combinations  it  makes  of  them  to  form  complex  ideas, 
where  many  simple  ideas  are  comprised  under  one  and  the 
same  name,  have  somewhat  of  the  volitional  element ;  for  one 
man  admits  into  the  complex  ideas  he  has  of  gold  or  of 
justice  simple  ideas  which  another  does  not  admit. 

Th,  [The  mind  is,  however,  active  in  reference  to  simple 
ideas  when  it  detaches  them  one  from  another  to  consider 
them  separately,  —  an  act  which  is  voluntary  as  well  as  the 
combination  of  many  ideas ;  whether  it  is  done  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  complex  idea  resulting  therein,  or  whether  it  is  the 
purpose  to  comprehend  them  under  the  name  given  to  the 
combination.  And  the  mind  cannot  be  deceived  therein  pro- 
vided it  does  not  unite  incompatible  ideas  and  provided  this 
name  is  still  virginal,  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say,  a  name  to 
which  some  notion  has  not  already  been  attached,  which  niiglit 
cause  confusion  with  that  whicli  is  newly  attached  thereto,  and 
make  arise  either  impossible  notions  by  joining  together  what 
cannot  take  place,  or  notions  superfluous  and  containing  some 
obreptio7i,^  by  joining  ideas,  one  of  wliicli  may  and  ought  to 
be  derived  from  the  other  by  demonstration.] 

§  4.  Ph.  Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  otlier  reality 
than  that  which  tliey  have  in  men^s  minds,  all  that  is  requisite 
to  make  these  sorts  of  ideas  real  is  the  possibility  of  existence 
or  of  compatibility  together. 

77i.    [^Relations  have  a  reality  dependent   upon   the  mind 

^  I.e.  Concealment  of  the  truth.  —  Tr. 
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like  truths;  bat  not  the  mind  of  men,  since  there  is  a  suprem 
intelligence  which  determines  them,  all  for  all  time.  Mixei 
modes,  which  are  distinct  from  relations,  may  be  real  acci 
dents.  But  be  they  dependent  or  not  dependent  upon  th 
mind,  it  suffices  for  the  reality  of  their  ideas  that  these  mode 
be  possible  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  distinctly  intelligible 
And  for  this  result  it  is  necessary  that  their  ingredients  b 
compossible,  i,e.  capable  of  existing  together.] 

§  6.  Ph.  But  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  as  they  ar< 
all  formed  in  relation  to  things  existing  outside  of  us,  an( 
as  representative  of  substances  such  as  really  exist,  are  rea 
only  so  far  as  they  are  combinations  of  simple  ideas  realb 
both  united  and  coexisting  in  things  coexisting  without  us 
On  the  contrary  those  are  chimerical  ^  which  are  composed  o 
such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  have  never  been  reall; 
united  and  found  together  in  any  substance  ;  like  those  whic] 
form  a  centaur,  a  body  resembling  gold,  save  in  weight,  sua 
lighter  than  water,  a  body  similar  in  relation  to  the  senses 
but  endowed  with  perception,  voluntary  movement,  etc. 

Th,  [If  I  take  in  this  manner  the  terms  reed  and  chimer\ 
col  otherwise  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  the  modes  than  u 
relation  to  those  which  form  a  substance,  I  do  not  see  wha 
common  notion  in  each  case  you  give  to  real  or  chimerica 
ideas ;  for  the  modes  are  real  to  you  when  they  are  possible 
and  substances  have  real  ideas  with  you  only  when  the; 
are  existent.  But  in  desiring  to  tally  with  existence,  w 
can  determine  but  little  whether  an  idea  is  chimerical  o 
not,  because  what  is  possible,  although  not  found  in  ou 
place  or  time,  may  have  existed  formerly  or  will  perhap 
some  day  exist,  or  may  indeed  be  found  already  present  ii 
another  world,  or  even  in  ours  without  our  knowing  it,  lik 
the  idea  which  Democritus  had  of  the  Milky  Way  *  which  th 
telescopes  have  verified :  so  that  it  seems  better  to  say  tha 
ix)ssible  ideas  only  become  chimerical  when  we  attach  to  thei 
without  foundation  the  idea  of  effective  existence,  as  those  d 
who  promise  themselves  the  philosopher's  stone  or,  as  thos 

1  Locke  has:  "fantastical,"  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  1,  p.  510  (Bohn's  ed.).- 
Tr. 

«  C/.  Aristotle,  Meteorolorjica,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  8,  346*,  25:  "The  Milky  Wa 
is  the  light  of  certain  stars."  Zellor,  Die  Philos.  d.  Griech.,  3d  ed..  Vol.  ] 
p.  724,  note  1 ;  5th  ed.,  1892, 1.  2  [Vol.  2] ,  p.  897,  note  8.  —  Tb. 
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would  do  who  should  believe  that  there  had  been  a  nation 
of  centaurs.  Otherwise  in  not  regulating  ourselves  by  exist- 
ence we  shall  deviate  unnecessarily  from  the  received  language, 
which  does  not  allow  us  to  say  that  he  who  speaks  in  winter 
of  roses  or  pinks  speaks  of  a  chimera,  unless  he  imagines  he  is 
able  to  find  them  in  his  garden,  as  the  story  is  told  of  Albert 
the  Great  ^  or  of  some  other  pretended  Magician.] 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

OF    ADEQUATE*  AND   INADEQUATE   IDEAS 

§  1.  Ph,  Real  ideas  are  complete  when  they  represent  per- 
fectly the  originals  whence  the  mind  supposes  them  to  be 
taken,  which  they  represent,  and  to  which  it  refers  them. 
Incomplete  ideas  represent  only  a  part  of  these  originals. 
§  2.  All  our  simple  ideas  are  complete.  The  idea  of  white- 
ness or  of  sweetness,  which  is  noticed  in  sugar,  is  complete, 
because  it  suffices  for  this, — that  it  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
powers  that  God  has  put  into  this  body  to  produce  these 
sensations. 

Th,  [I  see,  sir,  that  you  call  complete  or  incomplete  ideas 
those  which  your  favorite  author  calls  idem  adcequatce  ant 
inadceqiiaicB ;  you  might  call  them  perfect  or  imperfect,  I 
have  sometimes  defined  idea  adcequata  (a  perfect  idea)  as  that 
which  is  so  distinct  that  all  its  ingredients  are  distinct,  and 
such  is  nearly  the  idea  of  a  number.  But  when  an  idea  is 
distinct  and  contains  the  definition  or  the  reciprocal  marks 
of  the  object,  it  may  be  inadoequata  or  imperfect,  viz. :  when 

1  Albertus  Maj^nus,  1103-1280.  Schaarschmidt  states  that  "  like  many  other 
Scholars  of  those  dark  centuries  (Michael  Scotus,  Rojjer  Bacon,  etc.)  he  was 
suspected  of  Magic,"  .and  adds  that  "  Trithemius  in  i)articular,  who,  moreover, 
takes  the  philosopher  into  his  protection,  grives  an  account  thereof  in  his  An- 
nales  Hirsauf/ieiises,  Vol.  2,  p.  40.  Naud^  in  his  Apohxjic  clos  Grands  Hommes 
Soup(;o7nif's  de  Mafiie,  chap.  18,  Bayle  in  his  Dictionarii,  see  under  Albert 
Le  Grand,  and  Brucker,  Hist.  Philosophiw,  3,  793  sq.,  have  likewise  defended 
him."  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  cf.  Erdmann,  Grundri»s  d.  Gesch.  d. 
Philos.  §§  199-202,  Vol.  1,  pp.  35(>  57.,  and  EnjLjlish  translation  of  same;  also 
StiSckl,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  MittelaUers,  Vol.  2,  pp.  352  sq.,  §§  101-119.  — Tr. 

2 Locke's  title;  the  French  might  be  rendered  "  complete  and  incomplete," 
as  in  the  text.  —  Tb. 
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these  marks  or  these  ingredients  are  not  also  all  distinctly 
known;  for  example^  gold  is  a  metal  which  resists  the  cupel 
and  aqua  f ortis ;  it  is  a  distinct  idea,  for  it  gives  the  marks 
or  the  dehnition  of  gold;  but  it  is  not  perfect  for  the  nature 
of  cupellation  and  the  working  of  aqua  f ortis  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  us.  Whence  it  comes  that,  when  there  is  only  an 
imperfect  idea,  the  same  subject  is  susceptible  of  many  defini- 
tions independent  the  one  of  the  other,  so  that  we  cannot 
always  derive  one  from  the  other  nor  see  beforehand  that  they 
must  belong  to  one  and  the  same  subject,  and  then  experience 
alone  teaches  us  that  they  all  belong  to  it  at  once.  Thus  gold 
may  still  be  defined  as  the  heaviest  of  our  bodies,  or  the  most 
malleable,  without  speaking  of  other  definitions  which  might 
be  invented.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  see  why  it  belongs 
to  the  heaviest  of  metals  to  resist  these  two  tests  of  the  assay- 
ers  only  when  men  shall  have  penetrated  farther  into  the 
nature  of  things ;  whilst  in  geometry,  where  we  have  perfect 
ideas,  the  case  is  different,  for  we  can  prove  that  the  sec- 
tions of  the  cone  and  of  the  cylinder,  made  by  a  plane,  are  the 
same,  viz.  ellipses,  and  this  cannot  be  unknown  to  us,  if  we 
take  notice  of  it,  because  the  notions  we  have  of  them  are 
perfect.  With  me  the  division  of  ideas  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect is  only  a  sub-division  of  distinct  ideas,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  only  the  confused  ideas,  like  that  we  have  of  sweet- 
ness, of  which  you,  sir,  speak,  deserve  this  name ;  for  although 
they  express  the  power  which  produces  the  sensation,  they 
do  not  express  it  wholly,  or  at  least  we  cannot  know  this,  for 
if  we  comprehended  wliat  is  in  this  idea  of  sweetness  we  have 
we  could  judge  whether  it  is  sufficient  as  a  rational  expression 
of  all  that  experience  causes  us  to  notice  therein.] 

§  3.  Ph.  From  simi)le  ideas  let  us  come  to  the  complex; 
they  are  either  of  modes  or  of  substances.  Those  of  modes 
are  the  voluntary  colkM^tioiis  of  simple  ideas  which  the  mind 
puts  together  vnthont  regard  to  certain  archetj/pes  or  real  and 
actually  existing  models ;  they  are  complete  and  cannot  be 
otherwise,  because  not  being  copies  but  archetypes,  which  the 
mind  forms  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  them  in  ranking  things 
under  certain  denominations,  they  can  lack  nothing,  because 
each  includes  such  a  combination  of  ideas  as  the  mind  has 
desired  to  form,  and  consequently  such   perfection  as  it  had 
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planned  to  give  thereto,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  the 
understanding  of  any  one  can  have  a  more  complete  or  more 
perfect  idea  of  a  triangle  than  that  of  a  figure  of  three  sides 
and  three  angles.  He  who  put  together  the  ideas  of  danger 
of  execution,  of  the  trouble  that  fear  produces,  of  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  what  it  woidd  be  reasonable  to  do,  and  of  an 
actual  application  to  its  execution  without  being  frightened 
by  the  danger,  formed  the  idea  of  courage,  and  had  what  he 
desired,  viz. :  a  complete  idea  conformed  to  his  good  pleasure. 
It  is  otherwise  in  our  ideas  of  substances  in  which  we  main- 
tain that  which  really  exists. 

Th,  [The  idea  of  triangle  or  of  courage  has  its  archetype  in 
the  possibility  of  things  as  well  as  the  idea  of  gold.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  idea 
is  concerned,  whether  it  was  invented  in  advance  of  experi- 
ence, or  whether  it  was  retained  after  the  perception  of  a 
combination  which  nature  had  made.  Combination  also, 
which  produces  the  modes,  is  not  wholly  voluntary  or  arbi- 
trary, for  we  can  put  together  what  is  incompatible,  as  those 
do  who  invent  machines  for  perpetual  motion,  while  others 
can  invent  those  which  are  good  and  practicable  which  have 
no  other  archetypes  with  us  than  the  idea  of  the  inventor 
which  has  as  its  archetype  the  possibility  of  things  or  the 
divine  idea.  Now  these  machines  are  substances.  We  can 
also  invent  impossible  modes,  as  when  we  maintain  the 
parallelism  of  })arabolas,  by  imagining  that  we  can  find  two 
parabolas  parallel  to  each  other,  like  two  straight  lines  or 
two  circles.  An  idea,  then,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  mode,  or 
that  of  a  substance,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according 
as  we  understand  well  or  ill  the  partial  ideas  which  form  the 
total  idea :  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  perfect  idea  when  it  makes 
known  perfectly  the  possibility  of  the  object.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

OF  TRUE  AND  FALSE  IDEAS 

§  1.  Ph,  As  truth*  or  falsehood  belongs  only  to  proposi- 
tions,* it  follows  that  when  ideas  are  termed  true  or  false 
there  is  some  tacit  proposition  or  affirmation;  §  3.  or  a  tacit 
assumption  of  their  conformity  to  something,  §  5.  above  all 
with  what  others  designate  by  this  name  (as  when  they  speak 
of  justice)  item  to  what  really  exists  (as  man  exists  but  not 
the  centaur)  item  to  the  essence,  upon  which  depend  the  prop- 
erties of  the  thing ;  and  in  this  sense  our  ordinary  ideas  of 
substances  are  false  when  we  think  of  certain  substantial 
forms.  Besides,  ideas  deserve  rather  to  be  called  accurate 
or  faulty,  than  true  or  false. 

Th.  I  believe  that  true  or  false  ideas  might  be  so  under- 
stood, but  as  these  different  senses  do  not  agree  between  them- 
selves and  cannot  be  conveniently  ranked  under  a  common 
notion,  I  prefer  to  call  the  ideas  trtie  or  false  in  relation  to 
another  tacit  affirmation  which  they  all  include,  which  is  that 
of  possibility.    Thus  possible  ideas  are  true,  impossible  faise.'] 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

OF   THE   ASSOCIATION    OF    IDEAS 

§  1.  Ph.  We  often  notice  something  odd  in  the  reasonings 
of  people,  and  everybody  is  subject  to  this.  §  2.  It  is  not 
alone  obstinacy  or  self-love ;  for  often  people  who  are  well 
disposed  are  guilty  of  this  fault.     It  does  not  indeed  suffice  to 

1  C/.  New  Essay 8t  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  6.  —  Tr. 

«  Cf.  Aristotle  De  Anima,  III.  6,4.'K)»,  27,  and  E.  WaUace,  Aristotle's  Psychol- 
ogy in  Greek  and  English^  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  pp.  100, 161,  Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  1882;  also  De  Interpret.  1, 16*,  12,  and  E.  Wallace, 
Outlines  of  the  Philos.  of  Aristotle,  3d  ed.,  §  11,  p.  27.  For  Leibnitz,  the  true 
is  the  thinkable,  i.^.  that  which  is  free  from  contradiction  in  itself  and  of 
other  tmth.  Thonght-necessity  is  his  criterion  of  possibility  and  of  tmth.  — 
Tb, 
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attribute  it  to  education  and  to  prejudice.  §  4.  It  is  rather 
a  kind  of  madness,  and  we  should  be  foolish  if  we  should 
always  act  thus.  §  5.  This  fault  arises  from  a  non-natural 
connection  of  ideas,  which  has  its  origin  in  chance  or  custom. 
§  6.  Inclination  and  interest  enter  into  it.  Certain  tracts  of 
the  repeated  course  of  animal  spirits  become  beaten  roads; 
when  we  know  ^  a  certain  air,  we  find  it  as  soon  as  we  begin 
it.  §  7.  Thence  arise  the  sympathies  or  antipathies  which 
are  not  born  with  us.  A  child  has  eaten  too  much  honey  and 
has  been  surfeited  by  it,  and  then  having  become  a  full-grown 
man,  he  cannot  hear  the  name  honey  without  a  rising  of  the 
stomach.  §  8.  Children  are  very  susceptible  to  these  impres- 
sions, and  it  is  well  to  be  careful  of  them.  §  9.  This  irregu-  * 
lar  association  of  ideas  has  a  great  influence  in  all  our  actions 
and  passions  natural  and  moral.  §  10.  Darkness  revives  the 
idea  of  ghosts  in  children  because  of  the  stories  told  them 
about  them.  §  11.  You  do  not  think  of  a  man  whom  you 
hate  without  thinking  of  the  evil  he  has  done  or  may  do. 
§  12.  You  shun  the  room  in  which  you  have  seen  a  friend  die. 
§  13.  A  mother  who  has  lost  a  very  dear  child  sometimes 
loses  with  it  all  her  joy,  until  time  effaces  the  impression 
of  this  idea,  which  sometimes  never  ^  happens.  §  14.  A  man 
perfectly  cured  of  madness  by  an  extremely  painful  operation 
acknowledged  all  his  life  his  obligation  to  the  one  who  per- 
formed this  operation ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
endure  the  sight  of  the  operator.  §  15.  Some  hate  books  all 
their  life  because  of  the  bad  treatment  they  received  in  school. 
Some  one  having  once  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  another  upon 
some  occasion  keeps  it  always.  §  10.  A  man  was  found 
who  had  learned  to  dance  finely,  but  could  not  execute  the 
dance  unless  there  was  in  the  room  a  trunk  like  the  one 
which  had  been  in  the  room  whore  he  had  learned.  §  17. 
The  same  non-natural  bond  is  found  in  the  intellectual  habits ; 
you  bind  matter  to  being,  as  if  there  were  nothing  immaterial. 
§  18.  The  sectarian  party  in  philosophy,  religion,  and  the 
state  is  attached  to  its  opinions. 

Th.    [This  remark  is  important  and  wholly  to  my  taste,  and 
can  be  fortified  by  an  infinite  number  of  examples.     Descartes 

1  Grerhardt  reads:  "salt";  Erdmann  and  Jacques:  "suit,"  follow.  —  Tr. 

2  Gerhardt  reads :  "jamais";  Erdmann  and  Jacques :  "pas." — Th. 
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having  had  in  his  youth  some  affection  for  a  squint-eyed  per- 
son could  not  prevent  himself  from  having  all  his  life  an  incli- 
nation towards  those  who  had  this  defect.  Hobbes,  another 
great  philosopher,  could  not  (they  say)  remain  alone  in  a 
dark  place,  without  having  his  mind  frightened  by  images  of 
ghosts,  although  he  did  not  believe  in  them,  this  impression 
having  remained  from  the  stories  told  to  children.  Many 
persons  well  informed  and  sensible,  and  who  are  decidedly 
superior  to  superstition,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  be  thir- 
teen at  a  repast  without  being  extremely  disconcerted,  having 
sometime  been  impressed  by  the  fancy  that  one  of  them  must 
die  during  the  year.  There  was  a  gentleman  who,  having 
been  injured,  perhaps  in  his  infancy,  by  a  badly  fastened  pin, 
could  not  see  one  in  this  condition  without  being  ready  to  fall 
into  a  swoon.  A  prime  minister,  who  bore  in  the  court  of  his 
master  the  name  of  President,  was  offended  by  the  title  of  the 
book  of  Ottavio  Pisani,  called  Lycurgus,  and  wrote  against  this 
book,  because  the  author,  in  speaking  of  the  officers  of  justice 
whom  he  thought  superfluous,  had  named  also  the  Presidents, 
and  although  this  term  in  the  person  of  this  minister  meant  a 
totally  different  thing,  he  had  so  attached  the  word  to  his 
person  that  he  was  wounded  in  this  word.  And  this  is  a  case 
of  the  most  usual  of  the  non-natural  associations,  capable  of 
misleading,  as  those  of  words  to  things,  when  indeed  there  is 
any  ambiguity.  In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  source 
of  the  non-natural  bond  of  ideas,  you  must  consider  what  I 
have  already  said  above  (Chap.  11,  §  11  0,  in  speaking  of  the 
reasonings  of  animals,  that  man  as  well  as  the  animal  is 
inclined  to  put  together  in  his  memory  and  imagination  what 
he  has  observed  united  in  his  perceptions  and  experience.  It 
is  in  this  that  all  the  reasoning,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
animals  consists,  and  often  that  of  men,  so  far  as  they  are 
empirical  and  govern  themselves  only  by  the  senses  and 
examples,  without  examining  whether  the  same  reason  still 
has  force.  And  as  often  the  reasons  are  unknown  to  us,  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  examples  in  proportion  to  their  frequency, 
for  then  the  expectation  or  the  reminiscence  of  one  perception 

1  C/.  ante,  p.  145.  Gerhardt  has  §  1 ;  Erdmann  and  Jacques  §  11 ;  the  latter 
reference  is  the  correct  one,  and  has  therefore  been  placed  in  the  text  of  tlie 
translation.  —  Tr. 
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on  the  occasion^  of  another  perception  which  is  ordinarily 
connected  therewith  is  reasonable;  particularly  when  the 
question  is  about  taking  precautions.  But  as  the  vehemence 
of  a  very  strong  impression  often  produces  as  much  effect 
at  once  as  the  frequency  and  repetition  of  many  moderate 
impressions  would  be  able  to  make  in  a  long  time,  it  happens 
that  this  vehemence  engraves  upon  the  fancy  an  image  as 
profound  and  as  vivid  as  long  experience.*  Whence  it  comes 
that  a  chance  but  violent  impression  unites  in  our  imagination 
and  memory  two  ideas,  at  that  time  together  there,*  altogether 
as  strongly  and  durably  and  gives  us  the  same  inclination  to 
connect  them  and  to  attend  to  them  one  after  the  other,  as  if  a 
long  usage  had  verified  the  connection ;  thus  the  same  result 
of  association  is  found,  although  the  same  reason  does  not 
exist.  Authority,  party,*  custom,  produce  also  the  same  effect 
as  experience  and  reason,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  one's 
self  from  these  inclinations.  But  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  one's  self  from  being  deceived  in  these  judg- 
ments, if  men  would  attach  themselves  seriously  enough  to 
the  search  for  truth,  or  proceed  methodically,  when  they 
recognize  that  it  is  important  to  them  to  find  it.] 

^  Grerhardt  reads:  "d'une  perception  k  roccasion,"  which  Erdmann  and 
Jacques  omit. — Tr. 

3  Erdmann  and  Jacques  add:  "  auroit  pu  le  faire,"  could  have  done.  —  Tr. 

8  Grerhardt  reads:  "  qui  y  estoient  ensemble  alors,  tout  aussi  fortement  et 
durablement;  ct  nous  donne,"  etc.  Erdmann  and  Jacques,  "  qui  d^jk  y 
etaient  ensemble,  et  nous  donne,"  etc.  —  Tr. 

*  Erdmann  and  Jacques  omit:  "  le  parti."  —  Tr. 
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Book  III. — Words 

CHAPTER  I 

OF   WORDS   OR   LANGUAGE   IN   GENERAL 

§  1.  Ph,  God  having  made  man  to  be  a  social  being,  has  not 
only  inspired  him  with  the  desire,  and  placed  him  under  the 
necessity  of  living  with  those  of  his  species,  but  has  given 
him  also  the  faculty  of  speech  which  is  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ment and  common  bond  of  this  society.  Hence  it  is  that 
words  arise,  which  serve  to  represent  and  also  to  explain 
ideas, 

Th.  [I  rejoice  to  see  that  you  are  averse  to  the  view  of 
Hobbes,^  who  did  not  admit  that  man  was  made  for  society, 

1  Thomas  Hobbes,  1588-1679,  in  his  De  Cive,  1642,  and  Leviathan,  1651, 
maintained  that  man,  being  by  nature  a  selfish  and  solitary  animal,  had  no 
natoral  impulse  for  society,  and  that  social  union  sprang  simply  from  fear 
and  from  motives  of  gain,  the  natural  condition  being  that  of  universal  war. 
Leibnitz  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Aristotle  and  Hugo  Grotius,  1583-1645, 
that  Nature  herself  has  destined  man  for  society  in  order  not  only  that  he 
may  the  better  and  more  easily  realize  his  highest  being,  but  that  he  may 
realize  it  at  all,  such  realization  being  impossible  in  isolation  and  solitude. 

Cf,  Aristotle,  Polit,  L,  2, 1253*,  2:  on  Ti»v  ^vo-ci  ^  f6A(«  ctrri,  Kal  on  av6(nttwo^  ^v<ru 
voXiTucbi'  Ctfov;  UI.,  6,  1278^,  19:  ^vVfi  flip  iirnv  av9ptw<K  <4poK  voAinnedi',  8ih  icat 
M^y  itofitvoi  T^?  Fop*  aAAi}A«ii'  fioriBtiat  ovK  iXarrov  hpdyoirrai  tow  <rv^v^  English  trans- 
lation by  B.  Jowett,  Vol.  1,  pp.  4,  78,  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1886;  also  Eth. 

Nic.  IX.,  9,  1169**,  3  sq.f  espec.  16-19  r  iroirov  6*  l<ran  koX  rh  iiovutniv  iroiffiK  Tbi* 
HMapioy  •  ov9ri«  yap  t Aoir'  av  KaB*  avrbv  ra  navr'  •X***'  ayaBa  •  noXirticov  yip  &  avBfuairoi 

«**  <rvCy,y  »€*vic<k,  L,  1,  1094",  6  sq.,  English  translation  by  F.  H.  Peters,  pp.  307 
«?•.  3;  qf,  also  Zeller,  Philoa,  d.  QHech.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  pp.  080,  662,  3d  ed.,  1879. 
Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  1625,  Preliminary  Discourse,  §  6:  "  Amongst 
the  things  peculiar  to  man,  is  his  desire  of  society,  that  is,  a  certain  inclination 
to  live  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  not  in  any  manner  whatever,  but  peace- 
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conceiving  that  he  has  been  forced  into  it  by  necessity  and  by 
the  wickedness  of  those  of  his  species.  But  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  best  men,  free  from  all  wickedness,  united  them- 
selves the  better  to  obtain  their  purposes,  as  the  birds  flock 
together  the  better  to  travel  in  company,  and  the  beavers  unite 
in  large  numbers  to  make  great  dams,  in  which  work  a  small 
number  of  these  animals  could  not  succeed ;  and  these  dams 
are  necessary  to  them,  to  provide  reservoirs  of  water  or  little 
lakes,  in  which  they  build  their  huts  and  catch  the  fish  upon 
which  they  feed.  This  then  is  the  foundation  of  the  society 
of  the  animals  which  are  adapted  to  it,  and  nowise  the  fear  of 
their  kind,  which  is  rarely  found  among  animals.] 

Ph.  Very  true,  and  it  is  the  better  to  cultivate  this  society 
that  man  by  nature  has  his  organs  so  fashioned  that  they  are 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  articulate  sounds  which  we 
call  words. 

Th.  [As  for  organs,  monkeys  have  them  apparently  as  suit- 
able as  ours  for  the  formation  of  words,  but  they  do  not  take 
the  least  step  in  this  direction.^  Thus  it  must  be  that  they 
lack  an  invisible  something.     We  must  also  consider  that  we 

ably,  and  in  a  community  re^ilated  according  to  the  best  of  his  understand- 
ing, which  disposition  tlie  Stoicks  termed  oiKciuxrn  " ;  quoted  from  English 
translation  with  "all  the  largo  notes  of  Mr.  J.  Barbeyrac,"  etc.,  London: 
Printe<l  for  W.  Innys  and  R.  Manby,  and  others,  17Ii8.  A  French  translation 
by  Jean  Barbeynu^  j)rofcssor  of  law  at  Groningen,  "with  the  author's  notes 
which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  French,  and  new  notes  by  the  translator," 

2  vols.,  4to,  Amst(Mdam,  1724;  a  later  translation  into  English  by  Whewcll, 

3  vols.,  8vo,  Cambridge,  1853;  a  German  translation  in  J.  H.  v.  Kirchraann's 
Philos.  Bihlinthek,  3  vols.,  12mo,  TA'ipzig,  1879. 

In  the  formation  of  society,  language  —  Aoyo?,  rational  si>eeoh  —  plays  an 
important  part,  serving  as  a  special  means  of  communication  between  men. 
Cf.  Aristotle,  PoliLl.,  2-18,  rJSa-*;  Grotius,  De  Jnre  Belli  et  Pan's,  Prelim. 
Disc.  §  7:  "A  man  grown  up  .  .  .  has  besides  an  exquisite  desire  of  society, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  which  he  alone  of  all  animals  has  received  from  nature 
a  peculiar  instrument,  \nz.  the  use  of  sj>eech.'*  —  Tr. 

1  Schaarschmidt  states  that  "this  earlier  generally  diffused  view,  that  the 
ai)es  had  organs  of  speech  —  an  opinion  still  at  the  ]>rcsent  day  firmly  held  by 
the  negroes  —  has  already  been  refuted  by  Peter  Cami)er,"  1722-1780,  a  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  anatomist  and  naturalist,  in  his  NatnurkiimUrje  Verhand- 
elivf/rn  over  dm  Oranff-Outantf  an  rrniffr  aiidore  Anpsoorfrn :  rf.  p.  147  .s*/., 
of  the  German  translation  by  J.  F.  M.  Hcrbell.  Diisseldorf,  1791,  4to.  The 
most  ini]x>rtant  of  Cam]>er*s  works  bearing  on  comparative  anatomy,  trans- 
lated into  Fren(*h  ]»y  H.  C.  Jansen,  were  published  in  (Eurrcs  de  P.  Camper 
qui  ont  prtur  ohjrt  VhiAtniro  natnrpUo,  la  pht/sioloffic,  et  V anatomic  compardc. 
Paris,  1803,  3  vols.,  8vo.  The  piece  referred  to  in  this  note  is  found  in  Vol.  1 
of  thised.  — Tr. 
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could  speak,  i.e.  make  ourselves  understood  by  the  sounds  of 
the  mouth  without  forming  articulate  sounds,  if  we  availed 
ourselves  of  musical  tones  for  this  effect ;  but  more  art  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  a  language  of  tones,  whilst  that  of 
words  may  have  been  formed  and  perfected  gradually  by  per- 
sons who  found  themselves  in  a  state  of  natiiral  simplicity. 
There  are,  however,  people  like  the  Chinese,  who  by  means  of 
tones  and  accents  vary  their  words,  of  which  they  have  only  a 
small  number.  Thus  it  was  the  opinion  of  Golius,'  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  great  linguist,  that  their  language  is 
artihcial,  Le.  had  been  invented  all  at  once  by  some  clever  man 
in  order  to  establish  verbal  intercourse  between  the  large  num- 
ber of  different  nations  inhabiting  this  great  country  which 
we  call  China,  although  this  language  may  now  be  found 
altered  by  long  use.] 

§  2.  Ph.  [As  orang-outangs  and  other  monkeys  have  organs 
without  forming  words,  we  can  say  tliat  parrots  and  some 
other  birds  have  words  without  language],  for  we  can  train 
these  birds  and  many  others  to  form  sounds  quite  distinct; 
but  they  are  nowise  capable  of  language.  jSIan  only  is  in  a 
condition  to  avail  himself  of  these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal 
conceptions,  in  order  that  thereby  they  may  be  manifested  to 
others. 

77*.  [I  believe  in  fact  that  apart  from  the  desire  of  making 
ourselves  understood  we  should  never  have  formed  language ; 
but  being  formed,  it  further  serves  man  in  reasoning  within 
himself,  both  by  the  means  words  give  him  of  remembering 
his  abstract  thouglits,  and  the  benefit  lie  finds  in  availing  him- 
self in  reascming  of  characters  and  surd  thoughts  ;  for  he 
would  require  too  much  time*,  if  he  were  obliged  to  explain 
everything  and  always  to  substitute  definitions  in  the  place  of 
terms.  J 

§  3.    Ph.  But  as  the  multiplication  of  words  would  j)roduce 

1  Jacol)  Gohl  — Latin,  Golius  — 15{MV-1()<)7,  an  eminent  Dutch  orientalist, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Leyden  University  in  classics,  mathematics,  and 
philosophy,  was  a  pupil  of  Erpenius  in  Arabic,  and  in  1(»24  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  Arabic  at  I^yden.  In  1629  he  retume<l  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Esist,  where  he  had  spent  four  years,  brin^inj^  witii  him  a  lar;^e  and  valuable 
collection  of  Mss.  which  he  placed  in  the  library  of  the  university.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  still  to-<lay  esteemed,  is  the  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinumt  1G53, 
folic  — Tu. 
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confusion  in  their  use,  if  a  distinct  term  were  necessary  to 
designate  each  particular  thing,  language  has  been  further 
perfected  by  the  use  of  general  terms  when  they  signify  general 
ideas. 

Th.  [^OeneraX  terms  serve  not  only  for  the  perfection  of 
languages,  but  they  are  necessary  even  to  their  essential 
constitution.  For  if  by  particular  things  we  mean  individual 
things,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  if  there  were  only 
proper  names  and  not  appellatives^  i.e,  if  there  were  words 
only  for  the  individuals,  since  at  every  moment  something 
now  presents  itself  (to  the  mind)  when  individuals,  accidents, 
and  particularly  acts,  which  are  most  frequently  designated, 
are  in  question.  But  if  by  particular  things  we  understand 
the  lowest  species  {species  infimce)^  besides  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  very  often  to  determine  them,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  already  universals  formed  upon  similitude.  Then  as  the 
question  is  only  of  a  similitude  more  or  less  extended,  accord- 
ing as  we  speak  of  genera  or  species,  it  is  natural  to  indicate 
every  sort  of  similitude  or  agreement  and  consequently  to 
employ  general  terms  of  all  degrees ;  and  indeed  the  most 
general  being  less  burdened  with  relation  to  the  ideas  or 
essences  they  include,  although  they  are  more  comprehensive 
in  relation  to  the  individuals  to  which  they  apply,  were  very 
often  the  easiest  to  form  and  are  the  most  useful.  Thus  you 
see  that  children  and  those  who  know  only  little  of  the  lan- 
guage which  they  wish  to  speak,  or  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  speak,  avail  themselves  of  general  terms  as  thing,  plant, 
animal,  instead  of  employing  the  proper  terms  which  they  lack. 
And  it  is  certain  that  all  proper  or  individual  names  were 
originally  appellative  or  general.^] 

1  Leibnitz  seems  here  to  be  in  error  in  decitlinjij  from  a  loj:ncal  or  meta- 
physical point  of  view  that  language  originated  in  or  proceeded  from  general 
terms  and  relations  rather  than  in  those  which  are  individual.  In  the  order 
of  experience  the  individual  thing  or  relation  is  first,  and  first  receives  its 
name  either  wholly  arbitrarily  or  by  convention,  or  by  this  in  combination 
with  natural  imitation  or  suggestion;  the  generalizing  j>rocess  and  its  result, 
the  general  name  or  term,  comes  afterwards.  Children,  it  is  true,  use  terras 
of  general  import,  but  with  no  consciousness  that  they  are  general.  Every- 
thing is  for  them  individual,  particular,  separate  and  by  itself  until  continued 
observation  and  increasing  knowledge  enable  them  to  detect  similarities  and 
differences  and  to  classify  and  generalize  accordingly.  Then  only  do  they, 
strictly  speaking,  possess  or  use  general  terms.  —  Tk. 
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§  4.  Ph,  There  are  also  words  which  men  employ  not  to 
signify  an  idea,  but  the  lack  or  absence  of  a  certain  idea,  as 
nothing,  ignorance,  sterility. 

Th,  [I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not  say  that  there  are 
privative  ideas,  as  there  are  negative  truths,  for  the  act  of 
denial  is  positive.    I  had  already  touched  upon  this.] 

§  5.  Ph.  Without  disputing  about  this  point,  it  will  be  more 
useful  to  approach  a  little  nearer  the  origin  of  all  our  notions 
and  knowledge,  to  observe  how  the  words  employed  to  form 
actions  and  notions  wholly  removed  from  the  senses,  derive 
their  origin  from  sensible  ideas,  whence  they  are  transferred 
to  significations  more  abstruse. 

Th,  [The  fact  is  our  needs  have  compelled  us  to  leave  the 
natural  order  of  ideas,  for  this  order  would  be  the  same  for 
angels,  men,  and  all  intelligences  in  general,  and  would  have  to 
be  followed  by  us,  if  we  had  no  regard  for  our  interests.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  attach  thereto  what  the  occasions  and 
accidents  to  which  our  species  is  subject  have  furnished  us; 
and  this  order  gives  not  the  origin  of  the  notions,  but  so  to  speak 
the  hisionj  of  our  discoveries.^'] 

Ph.  [Very  true,  and  it  is  the  analysis  of  words  which  may 
teach  us  by  means  of  the  names  themselves  this  concatenation 
which  that  of  the  notions  cannot  give  by  means  of  the  reason, 
which  you  have  brought  forward.]  Thus  the  following  words : 
imagine,  comprehend,  to  attach ,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  trouble, 
tranquillity,  etc.,  are  all  derived  from  the  operations  of  sensible 
things  and  ap])lied  to  certain  modes  of  thought.  The  word 
spirit  in  its  primary  signiiication  is  breath,*  and  amjel  signifies 
a  messenger.     Whence  we  can  conjecture  what  kind  of  notions 

1  "The  natural  ordor  of  ideas,"  according  to  I^eibnitz,  proceeds  from  the 
fjencral  to  the  particular,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  while  language 
shows  that  **  we  have  advanced  from  sense-impressions  to  abstract  ideas," 
and  thus  '*  expresses  not  tiie  essence  of  our  knowledge,  but  only  the  history  of 
its  <levelopment.  In  a  still  br(»ader  sense  the  history  of  language  is  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  human  spirit  in  general."  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  the  Hebrew  TVn  (Spinoza,  Tract.  Theol.  PoUt.j  chap.  1,  Opera,  ed.  Van 
Vloten  and  Land,  Vol.  1,  p.  384;  English  translation  by  Elwes,  Vol.  1,  p.  19) ; 
the  Greek  vvtviia  from  rrvtlv  (Creraer,  Bib.  Theol.  Lvxlcon  of  N.  T.  Greek,  2d 
English  from  2d  German  ed.,  p.  6(M,  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1878,  says 
that  as  "  the  element  of  life.  "  ..."  in  a  phi/siolof/icol  sense,  we  often  find  it 
(*irv€w^a»)  in  profane  Greek,  especially  in  the  poets  and  in  later  Greek;  in  a 
psychological  sense,  as  the  element  of  human  existence  and  p<irsonal  life, 
never  ")  ;  and  the  Latin  spiritus  from  spirare.  —  Tr. 

u 
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they  had  who  spoke  these  first  languages  and  how  nature  will 
suggest  unexpectedly  to  men  the  origin  and  the  principle  of  all 
their  knowledge  by  the  terms  themselves. 

Th,  [I  have  already  remarked  to  you  that  in  the  credo  of 
the  Hottentots  they  called  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a  term  which 
signifies  among  them  a  breath  of  air  benign  and  sweet.^  The 
same  is  true  as  regards  the  majority  of  other  words,  and  indeed 
the  fact  is  not  always  recognized  because  most  frequently  the 
true  etymologies  are  lost.  A  certain  Dutchman,  with  little 
regard  for  religion,  abused  this  truth  (that  the  terms  theology, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics  are  taken  originally  from  gross  things) 
in  order  to  ridicule  theology  and  the  Christian  faith  in  a  little 
Flemish  dictionary,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  terms  definitions 
or  explications  not  such  as  usage  demands,  but  such  as  the 
original  force  of  the  words  seemed  to  bear,  and  put  upon  them 
a  malicious  interpretation;  and  as  he  elsewhere  had  given 
indications  of  impiety  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished  in  the 
Raspel-huys?  It  will,  however,  be  well  to  consider  this  analogy 
of  sensible  and  non-sensible  things  which  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  tropes :  a  matter  that  you  will  understand  the  better  by  con- 
sidering a  very  extended  example  such  as  is  furnished  by  the 
use  of  prepositions,  like  to,  with,  from^  before,  in,  without,  by,  for, 
upon,  towards  (d,  avec,  de,  devant,  en,  hors,  par,  pour,  sur,  vers), 
which  are  all  derived  from  place,  from  distance,  and  from 
motion,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  every  sort  of  change, 
order,  sequence,  diiference,  agreement.  To  ((>)  signifies 
approach,  as  in  the  expression:  I  go  to  {(I)  Rome.  But  as  in 
order  to  attach  anything  we  bring  it  near  that  to  which  we 
wish  to  unite  it,  we  say  that  one  thing  is  attached  to  (d) 
anotlier.  And  further,  as  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  immaterial 
attacliment,  when  one  thing  follows  the  other  from  moral 
reasons ;  we  say  that  wliat  follows  the  movements  and  voli- 
tions of  any  one  belongs  to  (ct)  that  person  or  adheres  to  him 
as  if  it  gave  signs  to  tliis  person  to  go  near  it  or  with  it.     A 

1  Cf.  Book  I.,  chap.  3,  §  8,  Th.  The  Apostle's  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer  in  the  Hottentot  language,  as  sent  to  Leibnitz 
by  N.  Witsen,  are  j^iven  in  Dutens,  Lcibnit.  opera  omnia,  Vol.  6,  Ft.  2,  pp. 
2(H-20<J.  Schaarschmidt  njmarks  that  "  this  obs(;rvation  of  botli  philosopliers, 
that  the  meaning  of  words  has  proceeded  and  still  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  is  the  guide  to  sound  etymolog>'  and  word-explanation."  — Tr. 

2  Erdmann  and  Jacques  have:  "  Raspel-huys.'L."      Tii. 
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body  is  with  (avec)  another  when  they  are  in  the  same  place ; 
but  they  say  also  that  a  thing  is  with  (avec)  that  which  is  found 
in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  order,  or  part  of  an  order,  or 
which  concurs  in  one  and  the  same  act.  When  we  come  from 
{de)  any  place,  the  place  has  been  our  object  through  the 
sensible  things  it  has  furnished  us,  and  it  is  still  in  our 
memory,  which  is  entirely  filled  with  it ;  and  thence  it  comes, 
that  the  object  is  signified  by  the  preposition  of  {de)  as  in  the 
expression,  the  question  is  of  {de)  that,  they  speak  of  (de) 
that,  t.€.  as  if  it  arose  from  it.  And  as  what  is  included  in 
any  place  or  in  any  whole  is  supported  by  and  carried  away 
with  it,  the  accidents  are  in  the  same  way  considered  as  in 
(dans)  the  subject,  sunt  in  subjecto,  inhcerent  subjecto.  The 
particle  upon  {sur)  is  also  applied  to  the  object;  they  say  he 
is  upon  {sur)  this  matter,  very  much  as  a  workman  is  upon 
{sur)  the  wood  or  upon  {sur)  the  stone,  that  he  cuts  or  forms ; 
and  as  these  analogies  are  extremely  variable  and  do  not  de- 
pend on  any  determinate  notions,  it  thence  comes  that 
languages  vary  much  in  the  use  of  these  particles  and  ca^es 
which  the  prepositions  govern,  or  rather  in  which  they  are 
found  as  things  understood  and  virtually  included.] 


CHAPTER  II 

ON    THE    SIGNIFICATION    OF    WORDS 

§  1.  Ph.  Now  as  words  are  employed  by  men  as  signs  of 
their  ideas,  we  may  ask  in  the  first  place  how  their  words  have 
been  determined ;  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  by  any  natural 
connection  existing  between  certain  articulate  sounds  and  cer- 
tain ideas  (for  in  this  case  there  would  be  only  one  language 
among  men),  but  by  an  arbitrary  institution  in  virtue  of  which 
a  given  word  has  been  purposely  made  a  sign  of  a  given  idea.^ 

1  For  early  discussions  of  the  nature  and  orijifin  of  language,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  words  were  given  hy  nature  or  convention,  rf.  Plato,  Crotf/luSf 
English  translHtton  by  B.  Jowett,  The  IHalof/ucs  of  Plato,  2<l  cd.,  1875,  Vol.  2, 
p.  20:i  sq. ;  3<1  e<l.,  181)2,  Vol.  1,  p.  323  sq.,  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  Aristo- 
tle, De  Interpret.,  2,  16",  19  sq.;  E.  Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philos.  of  Aris- 
totle, 3d  ed.,  §  11,  p. 27.    For  modern  discussions,  cj\  W.  D.  Whitney,  Language 
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Th,  [I  know  it  has  been  customary  to  say  in  the  schools 
and  almost  everywhere  else  that  the  meanings  of  words  are 
arbitrary  (ex  instituto)  and  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  a  natural  necessity,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
determined  by  reasons  sometimes  natural,  in  which  chance  has 
some  share,  sometimes  moral,  where  choice  enters.  There  are 
perhaps  some  artificial  languages  which  are  wholly  of  choice 
and  entirely  arbitrary,  as  that  of  China  is  believed  to  have 
been,  or  as  those  of  George  Dalgarno  ^  and  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,*  bisliop  of  Chester.  But  those  which  are  known  to  have 
been  coined  from  languages  already  known,  are  from  choice 
mixed  with  what  there  is  of  nature  and  chance  in  the  lan- 
guages they  suppose.  Thus  it  is  in  the  case  of  those  languages 
which  thieves  have  coined  in  order  to  be  understood  only  by 
those  of  their  gang,  which  the  Germans  call  Bothwelsch,^  the 

and  the  Studi/  of  Lanyuage^  I>ect.  XL,  p.  396  sq,,  4th  ed.,  New  York,  18(59; 
B.  Jowett,  in  liis  Introduction  to  Plato's  Cratylus,  op.  cit.,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  2,  p.  189 
sq.;  'M  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  2H1  sq. ;  H.  Steinthal,  Einleitung  in  die  Psychologic  und 
Sprachinif(nt:)isrh(i/t ;  Herm.  Paul,  Principien  der  SprachgeschichtCt  Halle, 
1880;  B.  Oelbriick,  Einleitung  in  das  iSprachstudium,  Leipsic,  1880,  2d  ed., 
1884.  LcMbnitz  rij::litly  points  out  that  both  nature  and  freedom  of  choice 
share  in  liie  formation  of  language.  '*  Nature  furnishes  to  a  certain  extent 
the  material  which  the  mind  in  its  progressive  self-absorption  shapes  witliin 
certain  limits  arbitrarily;  and  every  human  individual  in  the  use  of  the 
languajre  already  formed  is  himself  still  so  situated  as  to  be  able  up  to  a 
certain  point  freely  to  appropriate  and  use  that  which  is  given."  —  Tr. 

1  George  Dalgarno,  c.  162(J-1()87,  published  at  Ix)ndon  in  1G61,  his  Ars  sig- 
7iorum,  Viilf/o  rharartcr  univarsalis  et  lingua  philosophica.  Qua  poterunt, 
ftomincs  dircrsissiinorujn  idioinatum,  spatio  dnarum  septimanarum^  omnia 
animi  sua  sensa  (in  rebus  familiaribus)  non  minus  intelligibiliterj  sii^e  srri- 
bendOf  sire  loqucndoy  mittuo  communicarey  quam  Unguis  propiis  rcrnaculis, 
from  which  Bisliop  John  Wilkins,  l(»14-ir»72,  derived  the  idea  of  his  Essay 
towards  a  real  character  an<l  a  philosophical  language  icith  an  alphabetical 
dictionary.  London,  lG(i8.  For  Leibnitz's  pl.in  of  a  General  Characteristic 
{Character iatica  Universalis  —  Sp^cieuse  gen^rale)  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  followed  Dalgarno  and  Wilkins,  cf.  Trendelenburg's  paper:  Uebcr  Leibni- 
zens  Entirurf  einer  allgcmeincn  Charakteristiky  in  his  Historisrhe  Beitriige 
zur  Philns.,  Vol.  3,  p.  1  .^7.,  Bc^rlin,  18()7 ;  cf.  also  Gerhardt,  Die  philos.  Schri/t. 
r.  G.  W.  Leibniz,  Vol.  7,  p.  3 57. ;  Vol.  3,  p.  21(5;  Duttnis,  Lcibn if.  opera  omniaf 
Vol.  (),  p.  2^)2.  Dalgarno  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  first  manual 
alphabet.    His  works  were  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  lH.'i4,  4to.  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  Ave  Lallemant,  Das  deutsche  Gaunerthnm,  4  vols.,  Ix'ipzig,  18.'>8-18<>2, 
in  which,  says  Schaarschmidt,  "the  so-called  Rothwalsch,  the  artificial  lan- 
guage of  thieves  in  Germany,  prominent  already  in  the  sixteenth  and  more  so 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  treated  with  especial  thoroughness  of  detail. 
In  this  work  it  is  shown  that  the  Hebrew  especially  has  contributed  to  the 
Oauncrsprache  a  strong  word-contingent,  while  its  grammar  is  coDforme<l  to 
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Italians  Lingua  Zerga^  the  French  Narquois,  but  which  they 
usually  form  upon  (the  basis  of)  the  languages  commonly 
known  to  them,  either  by  changing  the  received  significations 
of  the  words  by  means  of  metaphors,  or  by  making  new  words 
by  means  of  a  composition  or  derivation  in  their  own  fashion. 
Languages  are  also  formed  through  the  intercourse  of  different 
peoples,  either  by  mingling  indifferently  neighboring  lan- 
guages, or  as  most  frequently  happens,  by  taking  the  one  as  a 
base  which  is  mutilated  and  altered,  mixed  and  corrupted  by 
neglecting  and  changing  that  which  it  observes,  and  even  by 
grafting  thereupon  new  words.  The  Lingua  Franca,  which  is 
used  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  made  from 
the  Italian,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
An  Armenian  Dominican,  with  whom  I  conversed  at  Paris, 
had  himself  made,  or  perhaps  learned  from  his  fellows,  a  kind 
of  Lingua  Franca,  made  from  Latin,  which  I  found  intelligible 
enough,  although  it  had  neither  case,  nor  tense,  nor  other 
inflections,  and  he  spoke  it  with  ease,  being  accustomed  to  it. 
Father  Labb^,^  a  French  Jesuit,  very  learned,  known  by  many 
other  works,  has  made  a  language  of  which  Latin  is  the  base, 
which  is  easier  and  has  less  constraint  than  our  Latin,  but 
which  is  more  regular  than  the  Lingua  Franca,  He  has  made 
a  book  expressly  of  it.  As  for  the  languages  which  are  found 
made  a  long  time  ago,  there  are  but  few  which  are  not  greatly 

the  German,  In  Italy  tho  Gaunersprache  bears  the  name  Gergo,  which  corre- 
s}K>nds  to  the  French  Ar;;ot.  To  what  extent  in  Leibnitz's  time  attention  was 
directed  to  the  KothwiilHcth  the  romance  literature  shows;  bat  especially  the 
Gvsichte  PhiUuub'rs  von  Sitteicald^'*  a  r<'markable  work,  in  which,  under  the 
name  of  Philander  von  Sittenwald,  tlie  author,  Job.  Mich.  Moscherosch,  1(500- 
H)*»9,  a  German  litterateur,  whose  true  name  was  Kalbkopf,  has  jjivon  a  series 
of  Hiitirical  pictures  of  the  caprices  and  the  vices  of  society  in  his  time,  and 
which  phu;ed  him  anion;;  the  l>est  prose  writers  of  his  century.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Strasbur^s  Um-H'tTiO,  2  vols.,  8vo.  — Tr. 

^  Krdmann  and  Jacfiues  read :  *'  Gcr^o."  —  Tr. 

2  Philip  I^abbe,  l(i()7-l(j(»7,  a  learned  French  chronolopjcr,  a  man  of  vast 
memory,  astonishing  erudition,  ami  gjreat  mental  activity;  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  though  gentle  in  personal  character,  a  tierce  and  abusive  contro- 
versialist. I^eibnitz  mentions  him  in  a  letter,  July  15,  170!»,  to  Geheimrath 
von  Ilgen:  rf.  Cierhanlt,  Liibniz.  philos.  Srhrift.,!,  »5:  "  noch  des  P.  L;ibbe 
(der  die  1-jiteinische  mittelst  einiger  Veranderungen  zur  allgemoinen  Sprach 
macheii  woUen)."  He  was  the  author  of  Conrordia  chronologica,  technica  et 
historira,  KVUJ;  but  is  chiefly  known  to-day  by  his  work  on  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion, Eruditm  pronnniintionis  cutholici  indices,  enlarged  by  E.  Leeds,  and 
republishetl  in  Loudon,  1751.  — Tr:. 


altered  to-day.  This  Is  evident  by  comparing  tliem  with  their 
ancient  books  and  monuments  wtiidi  remain.  The  old  Freneb 
approached  nearer  the  Froven9al  and  the  Italian,  and  we  see 
the  ThAitisque '  with  the  French  or  Romance  rather  (some- 
times called  Liiigua  Somana  rusticn)  as  they  were  in  the 
ninth  ceiiturj  after  Jesus  Christ  in  the  forms  of  the  oatha  of 
the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis  le  D^bonufure,  which  Nithard, 
their  kinsman,  has  preserved  for  us.'  We  find  little  elsewhere 
of  so  old  French,  Italian,  or  Spaniali.  But  for  the  Thtetlsqu^ 
or  ancient  German,  there  is  the  gospel  of  Otfried,*  a  monk  of 

1  C/.  Qiinaa,  Deuttche4  TTBrldrfttccA,  mb  "Deotsoh."— Tb. 

-  *  For  tbe  text  of  those  ttunoiu  ostba,  taksn  at  Btruboig,  Fab.  14,  SU,  <^. 
Nithftrd.  e.  T90-e.  Hsa,  Bin,,  written,  U  tbe  aomm«Qd  ot  Charin  the  Bmld, 
between  Ml  and  843,  Bk.  HI.,  clup.  6,  pp.  38,  39,  ed.  Fertz,  and  Ferti,  Jfontc 
menfa  Qermaiiim  HUlorii:a,Yo1.2,  pp.  666, 666,  where  tbe;  are  pToaerred  In  the 
old  Romance  —  lingua  Romana  ruttiea — and  old  Qerman  —  lingua  TeotUea 

—  langiiages.  C/.  aUo  Datens,  Ltibnitii  opera  omnia.  Vol.  6,  Pt.  n.,  pp.  Ul- 
lU,  where  "  utramque  tormulam  ('  juramnt  Ludovlciu  Bomani,  Carolut 
Tentonlc^ ')  eodem  slgnlficata,  conceptfa  Terbls  ex  ifithardo  exhibeblmna 
InterlineaiiteT  colligatam.qniasibi  verboteDnareHpondent,  et  ipso  parallelimno 
lllnBtraiitar."  The  best  edition  tor  tbe  study  of  the  old  Oerouui  part  of  tbe 
oatba  is  !□  Karl  Miillenhoff  n.  Wilhelm  Scherer,  Dtntmdlar  deiiUeker  Poetia 
u.  Praia  aut  VIIl-XII  Jahrh.,T>eDkm.So.eT,2  Ansg.  Berlin.  1S73;  3  Anfl. 
bearbeitet  v.  E.  Stelnmeyer.  Vol.  2  contains  notes  Humnilug  up  tbe  beat  resQlM 
of  critical  study.  Ezplanationa  of  the  old  German  text  have  also  been  made 
by  J.  Grimm,  1785-1863,  in  his  Kleintre  Schri/len,  Vol.  6,  pp.  403  iq.,  see 
also  Monumenta  Germanim  Biitorica,  Vol.  2,  pp.  465  ig.;  and  by  U.  F. 
Massmann,  1?JT-I8T4.  In  his  Die  kleinen  SpraehdenkmaU  dti  Fill  bit  XII 
Jahrh.-  Quedlinbor);  n.  Leipzig,  1S39.  Fr.  Ch.  Diez,  1T94-I8T6,  "tbe  real 
tonnder  of  Scientific  Romance  philology  and  linguistics."  in  b\A  Altromanitche 
Spraehdenkmaler,  Bonn,  1846,  has  explained  the  Romance  portion  of  tbe  text, 
and  gives,  op.  cit.  pp.  3-6,  a  good  portion  of  tbe  literstnre  on  this  Interesting 
lin){uistic  monument.  The  best  textual  notes  on  the  Romance  or  old  French 
partot  the  oaths  arc  in  W.  Foerstern.  E.  Kosohwitz,  All/rumliitii<clirt  Uebungt- 
buch,  Heilbronn,  ISM;  while  the  best  facsimile  of  the  whole  fragment,  both 
French  and  Gerninn,  is  tbe  Album  of  the  Soci^td  des  anciens  textes  fran^ais 
(Let  plvi  am'kiii  monumentt  tie  lii  I'lngiK  /ramiiite),  Paris,  IH7D.  The  old 
Boiuanee  text,  tbe  earliest  apeclmen  ot  French  in  existence,  with  a  modem 
French  translation.  Is  found  in  Brachet,  A  Hitloricat  Grammar  of  the  French 
Tons'";  "tb  English,  from  20th  French  ed,.  pp.  IT,  18,  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1H84;  while  to  these  a  Latin  version  is  added  for  comparison  in  tlie 
article  on  the"ljttin  Language"  jirope  Jin.,  in  tha  Kncyclop.  Bri(.,  Stb  ed., 
Vol.  U,  pp.  Ana,  ail  (Amerirnn  Reprint).  — Tr. 

•The  gospelof  Otfrid,  uBiiallycalled  the  ii/c  o/ C'AnX.  was  written  in  the 
Soiith-Franklsli  dialect  of  the  Old  Hit-li  German  In  8liT  or  mi,  and  dedicated 
to  King  Louis  the  German.  Kditious  of  it  were  publislieil  by  Ntattliiafi  Flacius 
Illyricos,  ICJO-ISTS.  at  Ba.sle  in  1S7I,  8vo,  "a  book  as  curious  as  rare,"  and 
by  Schiltet-Scherz  in  the  Thetaurui  anliqultatam  teulonicum ,  Vol.  1.  Ulmie, 
1T2T-1T2S,  3  vols.,  loL  Ttieie  have  now  no  critical  worth,  but  merely  an  hiitorieal 
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Weissenburg  of  this  same  time,  which  Flacius  has  published 
and  which  Schilter  *  wished  to  edit  anew.  The  Saxons  who 
passed  into  Great  Britain  have  left  us  books  still  more  ancient. 
They  have  a  version  or  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  Grenesis 
and  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  History,  made  by  a 
Caedmon  whom  Bede  already  mentions.*  But  the  most  ancient 
book,  not  only  of  the  Germanic  languages,  but  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  except  Greek  and  Latin,  is  that  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Goths  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  known  by  the 
name  of  Codex  ArgeiiteuSy^  written  in  characters  entirely  pecu- 

interest  and  value.  Of.  H.  Paul,  Gmndriss  d.  f/erm.  Philologie,  11,  214,  Stras- 
burj;,  1889—.  It  has  also  been  e<lited  by  E.  Th.  Graflf ,  KoniKSberg,  1831, 4to,  an 
edition  j^ood  in  its  day,  but  now  antiquatc<l ;  and  more  recently  by  J.  Kelle, 
with  grammar  and  glossary  in  3  vols.,  Kegensburg,  185(>-1881 ;  by  P.  Piper, 
Paderborn,  1878,  containing  the  fullest  critical  apparatus;  and  by  Erdmann, 
Halle,  1882,  the  most  convenient.  Piper  has  also  published  a  student's  edition, 
Freiburg,  1884 ;  an<l  Kelle  a  translation,  Chrisii  Lebcn  vnd  Lehre  besunf^en 
von  Off  rid,  Prag.  1870.  Cf,  also  W.  Schcrer,  Gesrh.  d.  dcutsrhen  Lit.  6th  ed., 
pp.  48-51.  IJcrlin,  181U ;  Eng.  trans.,  from  3d  Gorni.  od..  Vol.  1,  pp.  44  46, 
New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  188<>.  To  Otfrid  is  due,  for  the  most  part, 
the  introduction  into  German  poetry,  in  place  of  the  earlier  alliterative  metre, 
of  the  rhymed  st^inza  imitatc<l  from  that  of  the  I^atin  Church  hymns.  —  Tb. 

1  John  8chiltc*r,  l(>:t2-17(V>,  a  distinguished  German  jurisconsult  and  an;h8B- 
ologist.  Professor  of  I^aw  at  Strasburg,  and  author  of  the  work  referred  to  in 
not«  3,  Tliomurus  antiquitatum  teatonicufh^  which  was  edited,  after  Schilter's 
death,  by  Job.  Geor.  Scherz,  and  is  filled  with  documents  of  great  value  for 
the  civil  and  literary  history  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians. 
Schilter  was  led  to  linguistic  studies  through  his  legal  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gations. Cf.  Dutens,  Lcibnit.  opera  omnia^  6,  Pt.  II.,  p.  222,  where  Leibnitz 
remarks:  "I  am  told  that  Mr.  Schilter,  of  Strasburg,  is  none  too  well,  and 
as  he  is  an  oM  man,  I  fear  that  his  edition  of  Notger  and  Otfried  will  not 
apiM>ar.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schilter  makes  use,  moreover,  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  of 
Ultilns,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  of  the  Icelandic,  as  well  as  of  other  old 
books  an<l  glossiiries;  for  we  must  unite  the;  dilTerent  dialects  of  all  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  in  onl<'r  to  explain  the  oM  books."  —  Tr. 

2  On  Cajilmon,  <lic<l  (W<).  rf.  Bwle,  Krclrs.  Hist.,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  24,  pp.  217- 
220,5th  ed.  (Bolm's  Lib.).  Loiulon:  Geo.  Hell  and  Sons,  1884;  H.  Morley,  Ktif/- 
I'tsh  Writf-rx,  Hk.  II.,  chap.  4,  Vol.  2,  p.  71  .V7.,  Ix>ndon:  Cassell  and  Co.,  1888; 
B.  Ten  Brink,  Enrlfi  Kn'j.  Lit.,  trans,  by  If.  M.  Kennedy,  pp.  39-48  and  371- 
:^>,  New  York  :  Henry  Ifolt  &  ('o.,  1881  ;*  S.  A.  Brooke,  Ilixt  of  Early  Ewj.  Lit., 
pp.  27.>-;»4(),  New  York:  Macinillan  &  Co.,  Wyi.  For  the  text  of  the  jHxems 
as<*rilM!d  t^>  him,  <f.  Bcnj.  Thorpe,  Canlmon*,'*  Mt'irical  Paraphrase  of  Part  of 
the  Ilohf  Scrijduri'  in  Anf/lt^-Samn;  with  an  Enf/.  Trans.,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal 
Ind'X,  I>on<lon:  18.*i2;  C.  W.  M.  Grein,  liihliothek  de,r  Ant/el-Sachsisehen 
/»«c*<V,  1857,  Vol.  1 ;  new  ed.  by  R.  Wiilker,  Vols.  1-3,  188:M889,  still  in  prog- 
ress; the  vol.  containing  Ciedmon  has  not  yet  (181>2)  ap|>eared ;  T.  W.  Hunt, 
Coidmon's  Exodus  and  Daniel,  Boston:  (Jinn  &  Co.,  4th  wl.,  1889.  —  Tr. 

*  The  C«mIux  Argentens— Silver  Co<lex  —  so  called  because  written  in  silver 
and  gold  letters  upon  purple-stained  vellum  and  bound  in  silver,  as  was  the 


liar,  which  was  found  in  the  ancient  roouastery  of  the  Benedie- 
tiaes  of  Werden  in  Westphalia,  and  has  been  cai'iied  into 
Sweden,  where  it  is  preserved,  as  with  reason  it  should  be, 
with  as  much  care  as  the  original  of  the  Pandects  in  Florence, 
although  thia  version  was  made  by  the  Eastern  Gotha  and  in  a 
dialect  £ur  reiuovod  tiota  the  Scandinavian  tiefman;  but  it  is 
because  they  beliere,  with  aome  probability,  that  the  QothB 
of  the  PontuB  Euxinns  oame  originally  from  Scandinaria,  or 
at  least  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  Xow  the  language  or  the  dialect 
of  these  ancient  Goths  ia  rery  difFereut  from  tiiB  modern 
German,  although  it  has  the  same  linguistic  basis.  The 
ancient  Gallic  was  BtiH  more  different,  to  judge  by  the  lao- 
goage  most  neatly  approaching  the  true  GiUlic,  which  is  that 
of  the  country  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Basse-Bretagne ;  but 
the  Irish  differs  therefrom  still  more  and  shows  us  traces  of  a 
Britannic,  Gallic,  and  Germanic  language,  still  more  ancient. 
But  all  these  languages   come  from  one  source,  and  may  be 

cftM  w)tb  costly  Kaa.  in  thosa  dsTB,  orfglDBlly  consisted  ol  330  lekTsa  oon- 
tkinlng  tbe  Qospels  la  Ibc  toUowing  order:  Matt.,  John,  Luke,  Hwk,  ttftos- 
lat«d  ioto  the  Ootlilc  tongaage,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceDtnry,  by 
Blsliop  Ulfllaa  (VulfHa).  311-383.  Only  ITT  leaves  dov  retoain.  C/.  P.  L. 
8tamm,  lH/Uaa,  1ST2,  new  ed.  b;  M.  Heyne,  Paderboro,  ISSC.  Elaleitoiig,  p.  li. 
The  Hs.,  like  all  existing  Gothic  Hss.,  seems  lo  have  beea  written  la  Italy 
daring  Uie  mle  of  the  East  Qothg  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  centary.  and, 
after  many  adveDtarea,  whs  at  lost  carried  in  1669  to  Upssla,  where  It  now 
is.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  soarces  ot  our  kaonledge  of  Gothic,  and,  as  Ulfilas 
was  a  fine  scholar,  and  made  his  translation  ot  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek  original,  with  frequent  comparisoa  of  the  Latin  verBiona,  it  U  of  some 
*alae  In  New  Testament  t«nual  rritlclsm.  Editions  ot  Ulfilas  may  be  named 
as  tallows:  The  two  earlier,  by  H.  C.  v.  d.  Gahelentz  and  J.  Loebe,  'i  vols., 
Altenburg  u.  Leipzig,  1843-1840,  and  H.  P.  Massinann,  Stutlgart,  1855-1856, 
2  vols.  8vo,  rest  upon  still  older  single  editions  with  many  faults.  C/, 
H.  Paul,  Grundritt  d.  germ.  Philolo'jif,  II,  60,  Anm.  2.  The  critical  editions 
of  A.  Uppatrum:  Cudex  Argenteut,  Upsala,  18.'H-185B;  Decern  codicit  org. 
rediviva  folia,  ih.  18ST ;  Fragmenia  r/ntkiea  erleela,  lb.  1861 ;  Codirfs  golhici 
Ambroiiani,  Stockh.  u.  Leipzig,  18rrl-1868,  In  wlinae  work  for  tlie  first  time 
was  laid  an  entirely  secnre  foandation  for  Gothic  text-criticism ,  and  upon 
whom  the  later  editions  rest.  C/.  H.  Paul,  op.  ell.:  and  Slamni-Heyne, 
Ulftlat.  Einl.  p.  kI.  The  larger  ed.  ot  E.  Bembarrtt.  Fulfila.  oder  die  gotisehe 
Bibel,  Halle.  I8T5,  la  the  best  tot  comparison  with  the  Greek :  while  IiIh  smaller 
ed.,  Die  i/otifhe  Bibel  det  VHlfila,  Halle,  ISftl,  and  thot  of  Staram-Hf yne  cited 
above  are  the  moat  convenient.  The  best  Introduction  lo  Gothic  in  English  is 
J,  Wright,  A  Primer  of  Gothic,  London  and  New  York,  Hacmrllan  &  Co., 
1892.  Cf.  also  W.  Scheror,  Geiek.  d.  devlschen  Lit.,  (ilh  ed.,  pp.  Xt-aS,  Eng. 
tran*..  Vol.  1,  pp.  28-32;  V/iijtz,  I}(ii  Leben  dft  {'{filai,  imt;  Krafft,  K'frcften- 
gtiebtehte  d,  Peuirchen  Velkrr,  Abth.  1, 18M,  and  article  "  Uiftlas,"  In  Herzog, 
Staiencvtlopadle,  Vol.  IR,  18B5.~Tr. 
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taken  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which 
may  be  called  the  Keltic.  Thus  the  ancients  called  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Gauls  Kelts;  and  in  going  back  farther  in 
order  to  understand  the  origin  both  of  the  Keltic  and  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek,  which  have  many  roots  in  common  with 
the  Germanic  or  Keltic  tongues,  we  may  conjecture  that  this 
fact  arises  from  the  common  origin  of  all  these  peoples  de- 
scended from  the  Scythians,  who,  having  come  from  the  Black 
Sea,  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  and  of  whom  one  part 
may  have  gone  into  Greece,  the  other  have  filled  Germany  and 
the  Gauls ;  a  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the 
Europeans  come  from  Asia.  The  Sannatian  (supposing  it  to 
be  the  Sclavonic)  has  at  least  half  its  origin  either  Grermanic 
or  common  with  the  Germanic.  The  case  appears  to  be  some- 
what similar,  indeed,  in  the  Finnish  language,  which  is  that  of 
the  most  ancient  Scandinavians,  before  the  Germanic  peoples, 
i.e.  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  land  which  is  the  best  and  nearest  the  sea;  and  the 
language  of  the  Finns  or  of  the  northeast  of  our  continent, 
whirh  is  also  that  of  the  Lapps,  extends  from  the  German  or 
Norwegian  Ocean  even  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (although  inter- 
rupted by  the  Sclavic  peoples  which  have  been  thrust  in 
between  the  two)  and  hius  some  relation  to  the  Hungarian, 
having  come  from  the  countries  which  are  now  in  part  under 
the  Muscovites.  But  the  Tartar  language,  which  has  filled  the 
northeast  of  Asia,  with  its  variations,  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Huns  and  Cumans  as  it  is  of  the  Uzbeks  or  Turkomans, 
of  the  Kalmuks  and  of  the  Mongols.  Now  all  these  languages  of 
Scythia  have  many  roots  common  among  themselves  and  with 
ours,  and  it  is  found  that  even  the  Arabic  (under  which  the 
Hebrew,  the  ancient  Tunic,  the  Chaldec,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethi- 
opic  of  the  Abyssinians  are  to  be  comprised)  has  so  great  a 
number  of  them  and  an  agreement  so  manifest  with  ours  that 
it  cannot  be  attribut(Ml  to  chance  alone,  nor  even  to  commerce 
alone,  but  rather  to  tlie  migrations  of  the  peoples.  So  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  to  combat  and  not  rather  to  favor  the 
view  of  the  common  origin  of  all  nations,  and  of  a  primitive 
root  language.^     If  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic  approaches  the 

1  Leibnitz  was  the  first  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  presentiment  of  tlie 
kimlred  connection,  first  of  tlie  European,  and  then  of  tha  remaining  Ian- 


nearest  to  it,  it  must  be  a,t  least  much  changed,  and  the 
German  seems  to  have  preserved  more  completely  the  natural 
and  (to  ■ase  the  language  of  Jacob  Boehnie)  the  Adimiic;'  for 
if  we  bad  the  primitive  language  in  its  purity,  or  sufficiently 
preserved  to  be  recognizable,  the  reasons  of  the  connections 
whether  uatunil  or  of  an  arbitrary  institution  would  necessa- 
rily appear  wise  and  worthy  of  lit'  |iriiiiitive  iiiLthor.  But 
SupposiBg  that  oui  Lm^jUii^'es  xu't  dLri\'utivi;  j^  riiy;tj-iis  tlieit 
foundation,  they  nevertheleas  have  something  primitive  .In 
themselves  which  has  ariseii  from  them  in  rela4don  to  new 
Kwt  words*  since  formed  among  them  by  ohance  but  upon 
natural  grounds.  Those  which  signify  the  sounda  of  ftnim*!" 
or  have  come  from  them  furnish  examples.  Such,  for  exam- 
pie,  is  the  Latin  coaxare  attributed  to  the  frogs,  which  baa 
Bome  relation  to  couaquen  or  guaken  in  German,    tSaw  it 

gaagta,  denunded  and  himself  urged  on  tho  oompamtlve  stodf  ot  lasgnagea, 
And  in  tbb,  u  Id  bo  many  other  things,  irae  lu  In  advuiM  ot  hlB  timft.  Pot 
big  Ilngnlsclc  work,  i^.  Dateiu,  Ltibnil.  opvra  omnia,  Vols.  S  and  6.  — Tb. 

1  Jacob  Boehme,  15T5-1624,  a  celebntted  theosophlst,  in  whom  Frot«Btant 
injrBticIsm  reached  its  highest  point.  He  is  called  phllotophut  feufoniciM,  Mid 
"  in  leality  through  him,  tor  the  first  time  in  Germany,  did  pbitosophy  come 
forward  with  a  characMrisUc  stamp"  iHegei, Vorlesvng.  ii.d.  Getch.  d.  Fhilat., 
Vol.  3,  p.  270,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1833.  O.  PflBidarei,  Seligiomphitotophie.  Vol, 
1,  p.  20.  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883,  sayg,  "  The  theosophy  o[  Boebme  sbows  itself  as 
the  dlrsct  torernnner  of  the  meUphysic  of  Leibniti,  1646-1716,  Schelling,  1775- 
18H,  Boader,  1T6&-1H41,  Schopenhauer,  1788-1860,  etc."  For  his  philosophy, 
etc.,  c/.  his  tiammlliche  Werke,  hreg.  t.  K.  W.  Scliiebier,  Leipzig,  1831-47,  2d 
ed„  1861  tg. ;  also  Hegai,  op.  cit..  Vol.  3,  pp.  270-397 ;  8tuckl,  Qetch.  d.  Philoi. 
d.  J/ttteJoilerj,  Vol.  3,  pp.  669-608.  JS  122-128;  O.  Ptieiderer,  op.  cit..  Vol.  1, 
pp.  15-23 ,  Eog.  trans..  Vol,  1,  pp.  13-23 ;  B.  Punjer,  GeKh.  d.  Chriil.  Seligiorw 
philos.,  1880-83,  Vol.  1,  pp.  IBO-IM;  Eng.  trans.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  243-265.  T.  and 
T.  Clark,  Edinhurgli.  1887.  Vanghan,  llourt  utilli  (fte  Mgsliet,  Vol.  2.  pp.  79-128, 
3d  ed.,  London;  187!l.  According  to  Boehme,.^.  Doi  rfrej(/atflE  Leften, chap.  8, 
2-4 ;  Prim:,  10,  8-12 ;  .Wj/sl.  Map.,  cliap.  16,  1-9,  etc. ;  also  Stockl,  op.  cit.,  §§ 
]2e,  126,  Vol.  3,  pp.  586  fq.,-  Adam,  who  stands  here  in  Leibnitz's  text  "  as  the 
symbol  and  representatire  of  the  original  unity  of  tlie  raco."  and  ot  its  lan- 
gnags.  "  was  destined  to  propagate  bis  race  in  an^i-Iike  purity  withont 
endangering  its  iulegrity."  Leibnitz,  while  acqnainlcd  with  Boehme'B  writ- 
ings, made  little  use  of  them  in  his  own  thinking  and  speaks  thus  o(  them  in 
alettertoFr.  S,  LoelBer,  Jan.  13,  ira)3,  c/.  Dulen*.  op.  cii.,  Vol.5,  p,  40!t:  "The 
controversies  over  the  opinions  of  Boehme  I  consider  idle,  and  ttiink  that  be 
neither  understood  hiroself  nor  have  others  nnderstood  liim."  —  Tr. 

*Gerhardt'a  text  reads:  "Qui  leur  est  aurvenn  par  rapport  h  des  mole 
rsdicaui  nouveaui,  formes  depais  chez  elles,"  e1<-.  Ercimann  and  Jacques 
read;  "  qni  Isnr  est  snrvenn  par  rapport  &  des  niols  radicani  pt  nnnveaui 
>*dicaui  formi<s  depnis  chez  elles,"  etc. ;  i.e.  new  root  words  and  new  roots 
liiice  tormed  among  them,  «tc.  —  Tb. 
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seems  that  the  noise  of  these  animals  is  the  primordial  root  of 
other  words  of  the  German  language.  For  as  these  animals 
make  much  noise,  the  term  is  attributed  to-day  to  idle  talk  and 
to  babblers,  who  are  called  quakeler  in  the  diminutive  form ; 
but  apparently  this  same  word  quaken  was  formerly  imder- 
stood  in  a  good  sense  and  signified  all  sorts  of  sounds  made 
with  the  mouth  not  even  excepting  speech.  And  as  these 
sounds  or  noises  of  animals  are  an  evidence  of  life,  and  as  we 
know  thereby  before  we  see  it  that  there  is  life  there,  quek  in 
old  German  has  come  to  signify  life  or  living,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  most  ancient  books,  and  there  are  also  traces 
of  the  same  in  the  modern  language,  for  Quecksilber  is  quick- 
silver {vif-argent)y  and  erquicken  is  to  strengthen,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  vivify  or  recreate  after  exhaustion  or  some  great 
labor.  Certain  weeds  are  called  also  in  Low  German  Qudken, 
alive  so  to  speak  and  running,  as  they  say  in  German,  which 
spread  and  propagate  themselves  easily  in  the  fields  to  the 
detriment  of  the  grain ;  and  in  English  quickly  means  promptly 
and  in  a  wide-awake  manner.  Thus  we  may  consider  that  as 
regards  these  words  the  German  language  may  pass  as  the 
primitive,  the  ancients  having  no  need  to  borrow  elsewhere  a 
•sound  which  is  the  imitation  of  that  of  the  frogs.  And  there 
are  many  others  in  which  the  same  thing  appears.  For  it 
seems  that  the  ancient  Germans,  Kelts,  and  other  peoples 
allied  to  them  have  employed  by  a  natural  instinct  the  letter  E 
to  signify  a  violent  movement  and  a  noise  like  that  of  this 
letter.^  It  appears  in  pew,  flno,  rinnen,  rilren  {fluere),  rutir 
{fluxion)^  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Roer  (Rhenus,  RJiodanus,  Erida- 
rius,  Rura),  rauben  {rapere,  racir),  Rivlt  {rota),  radere  (raser), 
rauschen,  a  word  difficult  to  translate  into  French;  it  signifies 
a  noise  like  that  which  the  wind  or  a  passing  animal  stirs  up 
in  the  leaves  or  the  trees,  or  is  made  by  a  trailing  dress; 
rerkken  (to  stretch  with  violence),  whence  it  comes  tliat  reichen 
is  to  reach  ;  that  der  Rick  signifies  a  long  stick  or  perch  useful 
for  suspending  anything,  in  this  kind  of  Plat-tiitsch  or  Low 
Saxon  which  is  (spoki'n)  near  Brunswick;  tliat  Rige,  Reihe, 

1  Cf.  Plato,  Crattfhis,  4'.'A  sq.;  Kii«j:Iish  Translation  by  B.  Jowett;  2<I  od., 
1875,  Vol.  2,  p.  259  sq.;  M  ed.,  18i»2,  Vol.  1,  p.  :«Jl  sq.,  where  the  author  has 
already  made  an  attempt,  similar  to  tliat  made  here  and  many  times  before 
by  I/?ibnitz,  to  fix  the  original  sij^nilleance  of  single  letters  iu  the  formation 
of  words.  —  Te. 
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regula,  regere,  refer  to  length  or  a  straight  course;  and  that 
Keck  has  signified  a  thing  or  person  very  extended  and  long, 
and  in  particular  a  giant,  and  then  a  powerful  and  rich  man, 
as  it  appears  in  the  reich  of  the  Germans  and  in  the  riche  or 
ricco  of  the  Semi-Latins.  In  Spanish  ricos  hombres  means  the 
nobles  or  chief  men ;  and  this  makes  it  plain  at  the  same  time 
how  metaphor,  synecdoche,  and  metonymy  have  caused  words 
to  pass  from  one  signification  to  another  without  our  being 
able  always  to  trace  them.  This  noise  and  violent  movement 
is  noticed  also  in  Bisa  (rupture)  with  which  the  Latin  rumpOj 
the  Greek  pi^ywfu,  the  French  arracher,  the  Italian  straccio  are 
connected.  Now  as  the  letter  K  signifies  naturally  a  violent 
movement,  the  letter  L  designates  a  gentler  one.  Thus  we  see 
that  children  and  others  who  find  the  B  too  harsh  or  too  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  substitute  for  it  the  letter  L,  saying,  for 
example,  man  Ucelend  p^le}  This  gentle  movement  appears  in 
leben  {vivre  —  live),  laben  {conforter  —  comfort,  faire  vivre  — 
make  live),  lindy  lejiisy  leiUiis  {lent  —  slow),  lieben  {aimer  — 
love),  lauffen  {fjUaser  promptement  comme  Veau  qui  covle  —  to 
glide  quickly  like  flowing  water),  lahi  {glisser  —  to  touch 
lightly,  labitnr  nnda  vadiH  abtes'),  legen  {mettre  doucement  —  to 
place  gently),  whence  comes  liegeti  (coucher  —  to  lie  down), 
lage  or  hn/e  {un  lit,  comme  nn  lit  de  pierres  —  a  l>ed,  as  a  bed  of 
rocks),  Lay-ntein  {pier re  cl  couches,  ardoise  —  slate),  lego,  ich  lese 
(je  remasse  ce  quon  a  mis  —  I  collect  what  has  been  invested, 
it  is  the  opposite  (jf  mettre  —  to  place,  and  thou  je  lis  —  1  read, 
find  finally  among  the  Greeks  je  jxirle  —  I  speak'),  Laub 
{fpuille  —  leaf),  a  thing  easy  to  stir,  to  which  are  related  also 
lap,  lidy*  lenkeuy  Itio,  \vio  {solco),  leien^  (in  Low-Saxon)  to  dis- 
solve, to  melt  like  the  snow,  whence  the  Leine  has  its  name, 
a  river  of  Hanover,  which,  rising  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries, is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  melted  snows ;  not  to  speak 
of  an  infinite  numbt*r  of  other  similar  appellations,  which  prove 
that  there  is  something  natural  in  tlie  origin  of  words  which 
indicates  a  relation  l)(»twoen  things  and  the  sounds  and  move- 

1  I.e.  "  Rcvcroml  pfcre."  —  Tr.  2  fy\  \\^T<r\\,  ^flii.  8,  01.  —  Tr. 

8  Enlinann   and  .Tacquos  omit:  "  Et  puis  je  lis  et  enfiu  cliez  les  Grecs  jo 
parle,"  the  reading:  of  Gerhardt.  —  Tr. 

*  Gerliardt'a  readin;^ :  Enlmann  and  Jacques  have  **  lied."  — Tr. 

*  Gerhardt's  reading;  Enlmaun  and  Jacques  lia\o  "  lien.''  — Tr. 
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ments  of  the  vocal  organs  ;  and  it  is  furthermore  for  that 
reason  that  the  letter  L  joined  to  other  nouns  makes  their 
diminutives  with  the  Latins,  the  Semi-Latins,  and  the  High 
Germans.  But  it  must  not  be  pretended  that  this  reason  can 
be  noticed  everywhere,  for  the  lion,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  are 
anything  but  gentle.  But  it  may  be  attached  to  another  acci- 
dent, the  speed  (Jauf) ,  which  makes  them  feared  or  compels 
flight ;  as  if  the  one  who  sees  such  an  animal  coming  should 
cry  to  the  others:  latif  (ftiyez ! — fly!);  besides  by  many  acci- 
dents and  changes  the  majority  of  words  are  very  much 
altered  and  diverted  from  their  pronimciation  and  original 
signification. 

Ph,  Yet  an  example  would  make  it  better  understood. 
Th,  Here  is  one  plain  enough  and  which  comprehends  many 
others.     The  word  oail  (eye)  and  its  parentage  may  serve  us. 
To  show  it  I  will  begin  a  little  further  back.     A  (the  first 
letter)  followed  by  a  little  aspiration  makes  Ahy  and  as  this 
is  an  emission  of  the  air  which  produces  a  sound  clear  enough 
at  its  beginning  and  then  vanishing,  this  sound  naturally  sig- 
nifies a  light  breath  (sjnritus  lenis)  when  A  and  H  are  not 
very  strong.     Thence  it  is  that  aw,  aer,  aura,  hauyh,  halarey 
hdleiney  ar/Aos,  Athem,  Odem  (in  German)  have  had  their  origin. 
But  as  water  is  also  a  fluid  and  makes  a  noise,  it  has  come 
(it  seems)  that  ah  made  rougher  by  doubling,  t.e.  aha  or  ahha, 
has  been  taken  as  water.     The  Teutons  and  other  Kelts,  the 
better  to  indicate  the  motion,  have  placed  their    W  before 
both.     Thence  tcehen,  Wmd,  vent,  indicate  the  motion  of  the 
air,  and  waten,  vadurrij  water,  motion  of  or  in  the  water.     But 
to  return  to  aha,  it  appears  to  be  (as  I  have  said)  a  kind  of 
root  which  means  water.     The  Icelanders,  who  preserve  some- 
what of  the  Scandinavian  Teutonic,  have  lessened  the  aspira- 
tion of  some  by  saying  aa;  others,  who  say  Aken  (meaning 
Aix,  Aquae  grani^),  have  increased  it,  as  do  also  the  Latins  in 
their  a(jna,  and  the  Germans  in  certain  ])laces,  who  say  ach 
in  compositions  to  indicate  water,  as  when  Schicarzach^  means 
black  water,  Biberach  water  of  the  beavers.     And  instead  of 
Wiser  or    Weser  they  said    Wiseraha  in  the  old  titles,  and 
Wisurach  ^  among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of  which  the  Latins 

1  I.e.  Aqiiis  Granum,  Aix-la-Chapelle.  —  Tr. 

2  CicrljjinU's    reading;    Erdmann    and    Jacques    read:     "  Schwartzach," 
"  Wiserach."  —  Tb. 


have  made  Vimt'gia,  as  from  Her,  Ileraeh,  they  have  made 
Ilaj-ffas.  From  ayua,  aigues,  auue  tiie  French  have  finally 
made  fou,  which  they  pronounee  oo,  in  which  there  no  longer 
remains  anything  of  its  origin.  Auwe,  Auge  with  the  Ger- 
mana  ia  to-day  a  place  which  water  often  overflows,  suitable 
for  pasturage,  locus  irrigvus,  pascuua;  but  more  particularly 
it  signifies  an  island,  us  in  the  name  of  the  monastery  of 
Reiekenau  (Augia  dives),  and  many  others.  And  this  (process) 
must  have  gone  on  among  many  of  the  Teutonic  and  Keltic 
peoples,  for  thence  it  has  come  that  everything  which  is,  as 
it  were,  isolated  in  a  kind  of  plain  has  been  called  Auge  or 
Ouge,  ocutua.  Thus  it  is  they  name  spots  of  oil  upon  water 
among  the  Germans ;  and  among  the  Spaniards  ojo  is  a  hole. 
But  Auge,  Ooge,  oculas,  occhio,  etc.,  have  been  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  ail,  as  it  were,  pre-eminently,  which  makes 
this  isolated  brilliant  foramen  in  the  countenance;  and  doubt- 
less the  French  oeU  comes  from  it  also,  but  its  origin  is  not 
at  all  reci^uizable,  unless  by  the  concatenation  I  have  just 
given ;  and  the  SfLfia  and  t^  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  come 
from  the  same  source.  Oe  oi  Odand  is  an  island  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North,  and  there  is  some  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew,  where  "^^  Ai,  is  an  island.  Bochait'  believed  that 
the  Phoenicians  derived  the  name  which  he  thinks  they  gave 
to  the  j^gean  Sea,  full  of  islands,  from  the  same  source. 
Augere,  augmentation,  conies  also  from  Auue  or  Auge,  i.e.  from 
the  effusion  of  waters,  as  oohen,  auken  in  old  Saxon  was  to 
augment ;  and  Augustus,  when  speaking  as  Emperor,  was  trans- 
lated by  Ooker.  The  river  of  Brunswick,  which  comes  from 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  consequently  is  much  subject  to 
sudden  accretions,  is  called  Ocker,  formerly  Ouacra.  And  I 
mention  in  passing  that  the  names  of  rivers,  having  ordinarily 

I  Samuel  Bocfaart,  IS09-lfl6T,  an  eminent  French  scholar  aud  Protestant 
theolo^^an,  a  (llstinguished  orientalist,  and  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
thoroughly  tamiliar  with  all  tlie  principai  oriental  ianeiiages,  inclndlng 
Hebrew.  ChaMaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  so  enthusiastic  in  linjn'istii:  studies 
that  even  when  far  advanced  in  years  he  desired  to  learn  Ethloplc.  His 
(avorite  study  was  Fboinictan,  and  thouf^h  modest  and  candid  ho  seeks  to 
derive  all  languages  etymological ly  "  from  the  Hebrew  or  Pha>nician,"  a  pro- 
cedure vhich  led  him  Into  many  tancirul  etyraologien.  C/.  Dulens,  I.eibnit. 
opera  omnia.  Vol.  6,  Pt.  II.,  pp.  223,  23t>.  His  complete  works  were  published 
under  the  title,  Sam.  Bocharl,  opera  omnia.  Leyden,  1GT6,  2  vols,  tol.,  1692, 
1T12, 3  voU.  fol.    LelbniU  prized  and  often  cited  them —  Ta. 
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come  from  the  farthest  known  antiquit}%  show  best  the  old 
langiiage  and  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  hence  they  deserve 
particular  investigation.  And  languages  in  general  being  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  peoples,  before  writing  and  the 
arts,  show  best  the  origin  of  cognations  and  migrations. 
Hence  etymologies  much  extended  would  be  curious  and  sig- 
nificant; but  it  is  necessary  to  unite  the  languages  of  many 
peoples,  and  not  to  make  too  many  leaps  from  one  nation  to 
another  far  distant  without  having  good  verifications,  in  which 
process  it  is  especially  useful  to  have  intervening  peoples  as 
guarantees.  And  in  general  credence  must  be  given  to  ety- 
mologies only  when  there  is  a  quantity  of  concurrent  evidence ; 
to  do  differently  is  to  goropise. 

Ph.  To  gorapisef    What  does  that  mean? 

Th.  It  means  that  the  strange  and  often  ridiculous  etymol- 
ogies of  Groropius  Becanus,*  a  learned  physician  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  although  otherwise  he 
may  not  have  been  excessively  wrong  in  claiming  that  the 
German  language,  which  he  calls  Cimbric,  has  as  many,  yes, 
more,  marks  of  a  x>riniitive  character  than  the  Hebrew  itself. 
I  remember  that  the  late  Mr.  Clauberg,^  an  excellent  philoso- 

1  John  Bccan,  1518-1572,  a  Belgian  phyHician  and  scholar,  whose  real  name 
was  Van  Gorp  —  Latinized  as  Goropius  Becaniis.  He  practised  medicine  for 
some  years  at  Antwerp,  but  finally  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
antiquity,  belles-lettres,  and  ancient  tankages.  In  a  public  lecture  at  Liego, 
he  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  language  of  Adam  was  the  Flemish  or 
Teutonic,  a  view  which  he  set  forth  at  length  in  his  Orujines  AntwerpiajitB  sire 
Cimmeriorum  Becceselana,  etc.,  Antwerp,  1509,  fol. ;  and,  as  at  that  time  he 
considered  the  Netherlands  to  be  the  site  of  Paradise,  to  derive  language  in 
general  from  the  Low-German,  which  he  calls  the  Cimbric,  in  his  paper 
Ilcrmathena ^  Bk.  IL,  p.  25  sq.  Cf.  Joajinis  Goropii  Becani  opera  hactenus  in 
lucem  fion  edita;  nempe,  Ucrmuthena,  etc.,  Antwerp,  1580,  fol.  —  Tr. 

2  John  Clauberg,  lG2*i-l()<l5,  a  German  pliilosopher  of  the  Cartesian  school, 
who,  first  as  a  commentator  merely  and  afterwards  more  indeix'ndontly, 
introduced  and  expounded  the  i>hilosoi>liy  of  Descartes  in  the  univt^rsities  at 
Herborn  and  Duisburg,  where  he  wjis  iimfessor  succeasively  of  thtM>logy  and 
philosoiiliy.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  tlie  Meditnthnta  of  Descartes,  and  in 
his  own  speculations  anticipated  much  of  the  subsequent  devolopment  of  Car- 
tosianism.  In  his  Do  voiij  unci  ion  t*.  anhnm  ct  corporis  humnni  srriptum,  he 
maintained  that  bodily  movements  are  antc^cedentsonly  and  not  strictly  causes 
of  mental  action,  a  view  similar  to  that  of  Malebranche.  He  proiM>sed  for 
metaphysics  the  name  Ontosophy  or  Ontology,  a  hint  whit'h  Christian  Wolf, 
1G71M754,  afterwards  followed.  (V.  Erdmann,  Gntnd.  d.  <h»oh.  d.  Vhilnn., 
§§  2iJ8,  4,  2<K),  4,  Vol.  2,  pp.  ?^\,  187,  ;^1  ed.,  Berlin,  1878,  and  English  trans,  ad 
loc.    His  Ontomphia,  da  cofjnitionc  Dai  et  nostri  appeared  at  Muhlbcrg,  1687, 
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pher,  has  published  a  brief  essay  upon  the  sources  of  the 
German  language  which  makes  one  regret  the  loss  of  that 
which  he  had  promised  upon  this  subject.  I  have  myself 
published  some  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  besides  inducing 
the  late  Gerard  Meier,^  a  theologian  of  Bremen,  to  work  upon 
it,  which  he  did  till  death  interrupted  him.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  public  will  yet  one  day  profit  from  his  labors  as  well 
as  from  the  similar  labors  of  Mr.  Schilter,*  a  celebrated  juris- 
consult at  Strasburg,  but  who  also  has  just  died.  It  is  certain 
at  least  that  the  Teutonic  language  and  antiquities  enter  into 
the  majority  of  the  researches  into  European  origins,  customs, 
and  antiquities.  And  I  wish  that  learned  men  would  make 
as  much  of  them  in  the  languages  of  the  Wallachians,  Bis- 
cayans,  Slavonians,  Finns,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Geor- 
gians, and  others,  the  better  to  discover  the  harmony  which 
would  particularly  be  of  service,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  clearing 
up  the  origin  of  nations.] 

§  2.  Ph,  [This  design  is  important,  but  at  present  it  is  time 
to  leave  the  matter  of  words,  and  to  return  to  their  form,  i.e.  to 

1  vol.,  12mo;  and  his  Opera  philosophira  at  Amsterdam,  1691,  2  vols.,  4to. 
Leibnitz  had  a  high  regard  for  him,  both  as  a  philologist  and  philosopher, 
and  in  one  expression  apparently  plaees  him  even  above  Descartes;  "Carte- 
sius  voluit  quaidam  emendare  in  physicis,  displicet  tamen  andacia  et  fastas 
nimiusconjunctuseum  stili  obscuritate,  ccmfusione,  maledicentia.  Longe  magis 
mihi  probatus  Claubergiiis,  discipulus  ejus,  pleuus,  perspicnns,  brevis,  method- 
icus."  Cf.  Otium  Hanovtramtm,  ed.  J.  F.  Feller,  p.  181,  Lipsise,  1718;  Dutens, 
Leibnit.  opera  omnin.  Vol.  6,  Pt.  I.,  p.  311.  Leibnitz  frequently  mentions  him 
and  his  works,  particularly  the  Meditaiionrs  et  coUortanpa  linffum  Tevtonirie, 
Duisburgi,  m\:\,  and  the  booklet  Ars  etifmolof/im  Teutonvm :  of.  Dutens, 
op.  cit.,  Vols.  5,  p.  .'m;  0,  Pt.  II.,  pp.  28,  179,  22o!  In  the  Ars  eU/m'ol.  Teuton. 
Clanberg  puts  it  forth  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  the  German  must  be 
explained  as  an  original  language,  (y.  L.  N<'fT.,  G.  W.  Lnbniz  ah  Sprach- 
forscher  mul  Et timolotje ,  Pt.  I.,  p.  16  sq.,  llndelborg,  1870.  — Tr. 

^  Gerard  or  (jcrhard  Meier  or  Meyer,  wlio  was  incited  by  Ix^ibnitz  to  the 
study  of  German  philology,  and  collected  an  abundance  of  select  materials  for 
a  Grammatica  Gcrmanicn  and  Glosaariitm  S<i7'oj}irym,  but  was  prevented 
from  completing  the  work  begun  by  his  early  and  suddon  death;  c/.  Eccard, 
CollpctdJiea  rtffniolof/ira,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Ilannovera*,  1717,  Einhntung,  p.  52,  and 
Dutons,  Leihnit.  opera  ovinia,  Vol.  (\,  Vt  II.,  p.  14.'),  note.  I>oibiiitz  states  that 
the  Glossar.  Stixon.  was  planned  and  undertaken  with  his  encouragemont,  and 
that  it  will  contain  much  erudition  :  cf.  Dutens,  op.  r/7.,  Vols.  5,  \).  115;  <>,  114, 
and  note.  For  the  correspondence  between  Meyer  and  Leibnitz,  which  exhib- 
its Meyer's  method  in  his  etymological  work,  rf.  Dutens,  op.rit..  Vol.  (J,  Pt. 
II.,  pp.  145-176.  Leibnitz  says  :  "  His  learning  and  character  are  esteemed  by 
all  "  —  "Doctrina  ejus,  et  virtus  apud  omnes  in  pretio  habentur,"  Dutens,  op, 
at.,  Vol.  5,  p.  105.  —  Tu.  2  Cf.  antr,  p.  295,  note  1.  — Tr. 
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the  meaning  which  is  common  to  the  different  languages.] 
Now  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  first  place,  sir,  that  when 
one  man  speaks  to  another  it  is  of  his  own  ideas  that  he  wishes 
to  give  signs ;  the  words  cannot  he  applied  by  him  to  things 
which  he  does  not  know.  And  until  a  man  has  ideas  of  his 
own  he  cannot  suppose  them  to  correspond  to  the  qualities  of 
things  or  to  the  conceptions  of  another. 

Th,  [It  is  true,  however,  that  he  intends  very  often  to 
indicate  what  others  think  rather  than  what  he  himself 
thinks,  as  happens  only  too  much  in  the  case  of  the  laity, 
whose  faith  is  im{>licit.  But  I  admit  that  he  always  means 
something  general,  however  hollow  and  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence the  thought  may  be;  and  he  takes  pains  at  least  to 
arrange  his  words  according  to  the  custom  of  others,  content- 
ing himself  with  the  belief  that  their  sense  can  be  apprehended 
at  need.  Thus  he  is  sometimes  only  the  interpreter  {tiruche' 
man)  of  thoughts,  or  the  bearer  of  the  word  of  another,  just  as 
a  letter  would  be ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  oftener  than  you 
think.] 

§  3.  Ph,  [You  are  right  in  adding  that  he  always  means 
something  general,  however  idiotic  it  may  be.]  A  child  hav- 
ing noticed  in  what  he  hears  called  gold  only  a  brilliant  yellow 
color,  gives  the  name  of  gold  to  this  same  color  which  he  sees 
in  a  peacock's  tail;  others  will  add  great  weight,  fusibility, 
malleability. 

Tli.  [I  admit  it;  but  often  the  idea  you  have  of  the  object 
of  which  you  speak,  is  still  more  general  than  that  of  this 
child,  and  I  doubt  not  that  a  blind  person  can  speak  pertinently 
of  colors  and  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  light  which  he 
does  not  know,  because  he  has  learned  its  effects  and  circum- 
stances.] 

§  4.  Ph.  Your  remark  is  quite  true.  Men  often  apply  their 
thoughts  more  to  words  than  to  things,  and  because  they  have 
learned  most  of  these  words  before  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  which  they  signify,  not  only  children,  but  also  grown- 
up men  often  speak  like  parrots.  §  5.  But  men  ordinarily  mean 
to  indicate  their  own  thoughts,  and  further  they  attribute  to 
words  a  secret  relation  to  the  ideas  of  another  and  to  things 
themselves.  For  if  the  sounds  were  attached  to  another  idea 
by  the  one  with  whom  we  are  conversing,  it  would  be  necessary 


to  speak  two  languages.  It  is  true  that  one  doea  not  stop  too 
much  to  exaiaiue  what  the  ideas  of  others  are,  and  our  idea  is 
supposed  to  he  that  which  tha  common  people  aiid  the  scholars 
o£  the  country  attaiih  to  the  same  word.  §  6.  This  ia  particu- 
larly the  case  as  regards  simple  ideas  and  modes ;  but  as 
regards  substances  the  belief  ia  more  particularly  that  the 
words  signify  also  the  reality  of  tlungs. 

7^  [Substances  and  modes  are  equally  lepresented  by 
ideas;  and  things,  as  well  as  ideas,  in  both  cases  are  indi* 
oated  by  words ;  thus  I  see  but  little  difFerance,  save  that 
ideas  of  substances  and  of  sensible  qualities  are  more  fixed. 
For  the  rest,  it  sometimes  happens  that  our  ideas  and  thoughts 
are  the  matter  of  our  discourse  and  constitute  the  thing  itself 
which  we  desire  to  signify,  and  that  reflective  notions  enter 
more  than  we  think  into  those  of  things.  We  speak,  indeed, 
sometimes  of  words  in  a  material  way,  without  in  this  case 
being  able  to  substitute  with  precision  in  the  place  of  the 
word  its  s^ifieation  or  its  relation  to  the  ideas  or  things.* 

I  Leibnitz  here  polnta  out  a  aonrce  of  numifold.  tsc-reaching  and  influeaUal 
errors,  eBpecialiy  tatal  in  philoBopliy,  viz.  tbe  hy postaslzing  of  concepts,  i.e. 
regarding  and  using  uiiiTerMl  tboagbt-eymlKilB  as  subBtanceS,  a  conteqnenM 
of  tbe  excessive  use  of  abstract  terms.  To  tbese  errors  thus  arising  from  the 
Imperfection  and  abase  of  words  and  their  infloence  on  tbe  mind,  Francis 
Bacon,  1061-1626,  in  his  Ifae.  Org.  Bk.  I.,  Aphor.  43,  09,  60,  gives  tbe  name 
of  idola/ori,  Idols  of  the  markel-place,  and  says  they  are  "omiiinm  molestia- 
slma"  —  "  tbe  most  troableaome  of  all."  Tbese  words  are  either  names  merely 
ot  non-existent  things  or  of  things  supposed  to  exist  because  ot  these  names, 
or  are  names  obtained  by  "vicioia  and  unBkilful  abstrantion"  —"mala  et 
imperita  abstractione  "  —  from  a  few  objects  and  indiscriminately  applied  to 
all  otlier  tilings  having  the  faintest  analogy  thereto.  Tbe  beat  ed.  ot  Bacon's 
Wurki  ia  that  of  Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath.  2d  ed.,  T  vols.,  London:  Long- 
mans, 1ST0-T2.  Tbe  JVov,  Org.,  In  Latin,  Is  in  Vol.  1,  the  Eng.  trans,  in  Vol.  4 
of  this  ed.  Editions  of  the  Xov.  Ori/.  {Latin)  bare  been  puhlialied  with  Eng. 
notes,  and  an  Eng.  trans,  in  a  separate  vol.,  by  G.  W.  Kitcbin,  Oxford :  Clar- 
endon Press,  I85B;  and  with  Introd.,  Notes,  etc.,  by  Thos.  Fowler,  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1878. 

For  Leibnitz's  estimate  of  Bacon,  whose  De  Aug.  Srient.  be  mentions 
among  the  writings  which  happily  chanced  to  come  Into  Ids  hands  when  a 
youtb,  and  with  others  helped  to  direct  his  studies  in  tbe  right  path,  whom  be 
enamerates  among  "  tbe  founders  of  modern  philosophy,"  and  whose  method 
be  applied  in  bis  reform  at  the  science  of  langtmge,  c/.  Gerhardt,  Die  phitoi. 
Schrifl.  o.  0.  W.  Leibniz,  Vols.  1  :  ISO;  3  :  7, 16;  4  r  143.  Erdmann,  Leihnit. 
opera  pMto:.  p.  61,  b ;  Q.  4  :  64,  E.  23,  a ;  G.  4  :  im,  E.  45,  a,  also  G.  7  :  325, 
B.  no,  b;  G.  4;  337,  343;  7  ;  02,  Kt.  E.  1)1,  b,  16;  G.  7  :  67;  7:430,  Dniens. 
Letbnit.  opera  omnia.  6 :  368 ;  6 :  303 ;  G.  7  :  618,  E.  431,  a.  (?/.  also  John 
Nichol,  £acon,  VoL2,pp.23B-239(Pfailos.ClaHslca},  Edinburgh:  Wm.  Black- 
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This  occurs  not  only  in  speaking  as  a  grammarian,  but  also  ir 
speaking  as  a  lexicographer,  in  giving  the  explication  of  the 
term.] 


CHAPTEE  III 

OF    GENERAL    TERMS 

§  1.  Ph.  Although  particular  things  alone  exist,  the  larg 
est  number  of  words  are  general  teiins,  because  it  is  impossible 
§  2,  for  each  particular  thing  to  have  a  particular  and  distinct 
name;  besides  the  fact  that  in  such  case  a  prodigious  memory 
would  be  necessary,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  certair 
generals  who  could  call  by  name  all  their  soldiers  would  hi 
nothing.  The  matter  indeed  becomes  infinite,  if  every  animal 
every  plant,  and  even  every  leaf  of  a  plant,  every  grain,  it 
short  every  grain  of  sand,  which  might  need  a  name  musi 
have  its  name.  [And  how  name  the  parts  of  things  sensibl5 
imiform,  as  water,  fire  ?]  §  3.  Besides,  these  particular  namej 
would  be  useless,  the  principal  end  of  language  being  tc 
excite  in  the  mind  of  him  who  listens  to  me  an  idea  similar  tc 
mine.  [Thus  the  similitude  suffices,  which  is  indicated  bj 
general  terms.]  §  4.  And  particular  words  alone  would  nol 
serve  to  extend  our  knowledge,  [nor  to  make  us  judge  o: 
the  future  by  the  past,  or  of  one  individual  by  another.] 
§  5.  But  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  mention  certain  individuals 
particularly  of  our  species,  use  is  made  of  propernames ;  whicl 
are  given  also  to  countries,  towns,  mountains  and  other  dis 
tinotions  of  place.  And  horse-jockeys  give  proper  namcj 
even  to  their  horses,  as  well  as  Alexander  to  his  Bucephalus 
in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this  or  that  particular  horse 
when  he  is  out  of  their  sight. 

Th.  [These  remarks  are  good,  and  some  of  them  agro( 
with  those  I  was  about  to  make.  But  I  would  add,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  observation  I  have  already  made,  that  propei 
names  have  been  ordinarily  appellatives,  that  is  to  say,  genera! 

wood  &  Sons,  1889.  For  a  brief  comparison  of  Leibnitz  and  Bacon  and  o 
their  pbilosophies,  cf.  J.  T.  Merz,  LeibniZt  pp.  21,  71  (Blackwood's  Philos 
Classics) ,  Edinburgh ;  1884.  —  Th. 
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in  their  origin,  as  Brutus,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Capito,  Lentulus, 
Piso,  Cicero,  Elbe,  Ehine,  Euhr,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bucephalus, 
Alps,  Brenner  or  Pyrenees;  for  you  know  that  the  first 
Brutus  had  this  name  from  his  apparent  stupidity,  that 
Cajsar  was  the  name  of  a  child  drawn  by  incision  from  the 
womb  of  his  mother,  that  Augustus  was  a  name  of  veneration, 
that  Capito  is  a  large  head  as  also  Bucephalus,  that  Lentulus, 
Piso,  and  Cicero  were  names  given  in  the  beginning  to  those 
who  cultivated  in  particular  certain  kinds  of  vegetables.  I 
have  already  said  what  the  names  of  these  rivers  signify, 
Rhine,  Ruhr,  Leine,  Ocker.  And  you  know  that  all  rivers  are 
still  called  Elbe  in  Scandinavia.  Finally  Alps  are  mountains, 
covered  with  snow  (with  which  agrees  album,  white)  and 
Brenni^r  or  Pyrenees  signifies  a  lofty  pride,  for  breji  was  high 
or  chief  (as  Brennus)  in  Keltic,  as  also  brinck  with  Low- 
Saxons  is  pride,  and  there  is  a  Brenner  between  Germany  and 
Itiily  as  the  Pyrenees  are  between  Gaul  and  Spain.  Thus  1 
would  venture  to  say  that  nearly  all  words  are  originally  gen- 
eral terms,  because  it  will  only  rarely  happen  that  an  express 
name  will  be  invented  without  reason  to  indicate  one  such 
individual.  We  can  say  then  that  the  names  of  individuals 
were  names  of  a  species  which  was  given  ^^ar  excellence  or 
otherwise  to  some  individual,  as  the  name  large  head  to  that 
one  of  the  whole  city  who  had  the  largest  or  who  was  the 
most  important  of  the  large  heads  which  were  known.  Thus 
it  is  indeed  that  we  give  names  of  genera  to  the  species,  i.e. 
that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  term  more  general  or 
more  vague  to  designate  more  particular  species,  when  we 
have  no  concern  for  tlieir  differences.  For  example,  we  are 
contented  witli  tlie  general  name,  wormwood,  altliough  there 
are  so  many  species  of  it  tliat  one  of  the  Bauhins  ^  has  filled  a 
book  expressly  with  them.] 

1  Jean  I>anhin,  ir)41-ini3,  a  Swiss  physician  and  naturalist,  who  devoted 
himself  ehielly  to  botany,  and  with  his  brother  (laspard,  ir)()0-l«>24,  also  a 
physician  and  botanist,  was  born  at  Basel,  whither  his  father,  an  eminent 
Freneh  physician,  had  tied  in  (!xil(5  because  of  his  (conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism. He  studied  with  tlu^  celebrated  botanist  Fnchs  at  Tiibin«i:en.  and  after 
travellinir  and  ccdlectinij  plants  in  the  Alps,  in  Fraiu-e,  and  in  Italy,  became, 
in  1570,  physician  to  Duke  IJlrich  of  Wiirt(?mberjr  at  Montbeliard,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  The  work  of  his  to  which  l^ibnitz  here  alludes  is 
entitled  Dc  plantis  ahsiuthii  nomcu  haht  ntihus.    It  appeared  at  Montbeliard 
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§  G.  Ph,  Your  reflections  upon  the  origin  of  proper  names 
are  very  just;  but  to  come  to  that  of  appellative  names  or 
general  terms,  you  will  doubtless  agree,  sir,  that  words 
become  general  when  they  are  signs  of  general  ideas,  and 
ideas  become  general  when  separated  by  abstraction  from 
time,  place,  or  such  other  circumstances  as  may  determine  them 
to  this  or  that  particular  existence. 

Th.  [I  do  not  deny  this  use  of  abstraction,  but  it  is  rather 
in  ascending  from  species  to  genera  than  from  individuals 
to  species.  For  (paradoxical  as  it  may  appear)  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  have  the  knowledge  of  individuals,  and  to 
obtain  the  means  of  determining  exactly  the  individuality  of 
anything,  at  least  of  keeping  it  by  itself ;  for  all  the  circum- 
stances may  reappear ;  the  smallest  differences  are  to  us  insen- 
sible ;  place  or  time,  far  from  determining  themselves,  need 
themselves  to  be  determined  by  the  things  they  contain.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  individu- 
ality includes  infinity,  and  only  he  who  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending it  can  have  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
individuation  of  this  or  that  thing.  This  arises  from  the 
influence  (understanding  it  healthfully)  of  all  things  in  the 
universe  upon  each  other.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  if  the  atoms  of  Democritus  existed,  but  in  that  case 
also  there  would  be  no  difference  between  two  different  individ- 
uals of  the  same  form  and  size.] 

§  7.  Ph,  It  is,  however,  wholly  evident  that  the  ideas  which 
children  frame  of  persons  with  whom  they  converse  (to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  example)  are  similar  to  the  persons 
t]i(*iiis(*lves,  and  particular  only.  The  ideas  they  have  of 
tliinr  nurse  and  their  mother  are  very  well  traced  in  their 
minds,  and  the  names  nurse  and  mamma,  which  children  use, 
relate  only  to  these  persons.  Afterwards  when  time  has 
shown  them  tliat   there   are   many  other   beings    resembling 

in  1593.  His  most  imiwrtant  work,  composed  with  tlic  assistance  of  his  fellow- 
couiitryniJin  and  son-in-law  Cherler,  and  containing  descriptions  of  about  600C 
plants  with  3577  li^ures,  is  tlie  JJistoria  uuiversalin  jtlantarum  nova  ct  absoUi- 
tUnima,  Yverdun,  ir)50-l(>51,  3  vols.,  fol.  An  abridgment  of  this  jn*eat  work 
was  published  by  Chabroe,  of  Geneva,  with  the  title  Sriaffraphia,  Hi6<>,  con- 
taining in  one  volume  all  the  figures,  together  with  all  of  imiwrtance  on  the 
noraenclatnre  and  number  of  sfwcies  in  the  great  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
found<5r8  of  modem  l)otany.  —  Tii. 


their  father  or  mother,  they  form  an  idea  in  which  tliey  find 
that  all  these  particular  beings  equally  share,  and  they,  as 
others,  givo  it  the  name  of  man.  §  8.  They  acquire  in  the 
same  way  names  and  notions  more  general ;  for  example,  the 
new  idea  of  animal  is  not  produced  by  any  addition,  but  only 
by  removing  the  figure  or  the  particular  properties  of  man, 
and  retaining  a  body  acoompaoied  by  life,  feeling,  and  Bpoa* 
taneous  moToment. 

TK.  [Very  well ;  bat  that  shows  only  what  I  just  said ;  for 
as  the  child  advances  l:^  abstraction  from  the  obserration  of 
the  idea  of  man  to  that  of  the  idea  of  animal,  he  has  oome 
from  the  mare  speoifio  idea  observed  in  his  mother  oc  &ther 
and  in  other  persons  to  that  of  human  nature.  For  in  order 
to  discern  that  he  had  not  the  precise  idea  of  the  indiTidual, 
it  is  sufBcient  to  consider  that  an  ordinary  resembl&nce  would 
deceive  him  easily  and  make  him  take  as  his  mother  another 
woman.  You  know  the  story  of  the  false  Martin  Ouerre,*  who 
deceived  even  the  wife  of  the  true,  and  the  near  relatives,  by 
resemblance  united  with  skill,  and  embarrassed  for  a  long 
time  the  judges,  even  when  the  true  Martin  had  arrived.] 

g  9.  Ph.  Thus  this  whole  mystery  of  genus  and  species, 
which  makes  so  much  noise  in  the  schools,  but  which  outside 
of  thom  is  with  reason  so  little  regarded,  this  whole  mystery, 
I  say,  reduces  itself  solely  to  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas 
more  or  less  extended,  to  which  certain  names  are  given,' 

1  C/.  E$iait  de  Th^adicie,  IMBeocrs  prdlimlnalra,  J  43,  Gerhaidt,  fi,  74, 
Bidmann,  401,  b,  Jikcquea,  2,  48.  Id  tha  alxteenCli  century.  Martin  Onene,  a 
IC«Dtlemaii  at  Gascoay,  disappeared  from  liome.  After  a  long  absence,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Ariiaud  clu  Tliil  suddpoly  appeared,  claimlag  \a  be  Martin 
Goerre,  and  was  acknowledged  liy  the  wife  of  Guerre  as  lict  husband.  Sbe 
had  by  blm  two  children.  I«aniing,  afterwards,  that  her  true  husband  was 
in  Flanders,  she  angrily  delivered  tbe  Impostor  into  tbe  bands  of  jnatlce.  The 
long  trial,  one  of  'be  most  celebrated  cases  of  the  century,  was  hroiight  to  au 
end  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  the  true  Martin  Qnerre,  and 
Dn  Tbil  was  sentenced  to  death.  For  further  details,  and  the  sentence  in  full, 
cf.  P.  LarouBse,  Grand  Diet.  Univernet  de  XIX'  Slide,  Vol.  8,  p.  1603,  b,  c. 
A  parallel  case  In  recent  times  was  the  Tichbonie  trial  in  England.  — Tr. 

>  The  philosophies  of  Ljx'ke  and  Leibnitz  present  a  sharp  contrast  on  tba 
question  of  genera  and  species,  and  the  real  ejiatencp  of  the  universal.  Accord- 
ing to  Locke,  tbe  question  Is  a  wholly  empty  one.  an  inheritance  from  the 
onproStahle  discussions  of  scliolasticism.  The  general  term,  the  nniversal,  is 
a  pnrel;  subjective  product  of  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  activity  of  man  In 
kbBtraction,  tuid  has  nothing  whatever  tu  do  with  reality.  Leibnitz  tnaintsins 
that  the  universal  Is  the  inner  essence  of  things,  and  that  Uie  formation  of 
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Th,  [The  art  of  classifying  things  into  genera  and  species 
is  of  no  little  imi)ortance  and  of  much  use  both  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  memory.  You  know  how  important  this  is  in 
botany,  not  to  speak  of  animals  and  other  substances,  and 
without  mentioning  also  beings  moral  and  notional,^  as  some 
call  them.  Order  largely  depends  ui)on  it,  and  many  good 
authors  so  write  that  their  entire  discourse  can  be  reduced  to 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  according  to  a  method  which  has 
some  relation  to  genera  and  species,  and  is  of  use  not  only  in 
retaining  things,  but  also  in  finding  them.*  And  they  who 
have  arranged  all  sorts  of  notions  under  certain  titles  or  pre- 
dicaments subdivided  have  done  a  very  useful  thing.] 

§  10.  Ph.   In  defining  words,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  genus 

(general  terms  is  not  a  mere  thought-expedient,  but  a  legitimate  and  proper 
apprehension  of  the  true  and  the  real.  Cf.  G.  Ilarttiustcin,  Locke*s  Lehre  v.  d. 
mengchl.  Erkenntnisg  m  Verijleichunn  m.  Leihniz^s  Kritik  derselben,  V., 
pp.  52  *7.,  also  in  his  llistor.  Philos.  Abhandl.,  Leipzig,  1870,  pp.  162  sq.  —  Tr. 

1  Notional  or  conceptional  beings,  hegrifflivhe  WeseUt  entia  rationiSt  are 
those  which,  as  Schaarschmidt  says,  "serve  to  indicate  that  which  without 
being  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  substantial  (first  substance  in  the 
language  of  Aristotle,"  cf.  Cairf/or.  6,  2»,  11 ;  Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philos, 
of  Aristotle,  §  10,  p.2.'i ;  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griech.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  p.  304  sq.,  3d  ed., 
1879;  but  e/.  also.  Mftaphy».  VII.,  7,  iai2b,  2;  Wallace,  op.  cit.  %  34,  p.  (17, 
Zeller,  op.  cit.  II. 2  [Vol.  4],  p.  344  sq.)  "can  still  lay  claim  to  an  ideal  reality." 
For  further  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  this  and  the  note  next  preceding, 
cf.  New  K«snys,  Hk.  HI.,  chaps.  5,  (J,  Hk.  IV.,  chaps.  4.  (>. — Tr. 

2  Cf.  (J«*rhardt,  Lribniz.  philos.  Srhrift.  7,  (17:  "  Fiicre  tanicn  autores  non 
contemnendi,  qui  nictho<lum  rebus  junxcre  lit  ThtMMlorus  Zwingerus,  Job. 
Thomas  Freigius,  Hartliol.  Kechoruiannus,  ct  diiigcntissinius  Job.  Hour. 
Alst<'<lius,  cujus  Encych)paedia  mihi  pro  captu  illoruni  temporum  laudanda 
videtur."  Alstc<l,  1588-1(>:W,  was  Professor  of  IMiiiosophy  and  Theology  at 
Ilcrborn  in  Na-ssau,  but  applied  himself  chietly  to  systemizing  the  several 
brandies  of  art  and  scienc<».  His  Enryrlojifr.ilia,  Herbornia*.,  IG-'K),  7  vols.,  fol., 
reprintwl  Lugduni,  1('»40,  4  vols.,  fol.  I^tilniitz  often  mentions  it  (c/.  G.  4,  (12, 
74,  E.  22,  a,  2«,  b;  Dutens,  Lcihnit.  opera  omnia,  5,  4a'),  5(57),  au<l  wrote  down 
Some  thoughts  — ro//?7<//«  quivdam — for  its  enlargement  and  improvement: 
of.  Duten.s,  r»,  IH-'i-liC).  Tlie  classified  contents  of  the  work  are  given  in  tlie 
article  "  Encycb)paMlia,"  in  the  Kiici/rJop.  lirit.  9th  e<l.,  Vol.  8,  p.  17().  b 
(American  Reprint).  Scbaarschmidt  states  that  tlie  different  works  of  R. 
(JorbMi,  as  well  as  those  c»f  Alstetl,  are  of  the  kin<l  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
CJiM-b'u,  l."W7-l(»2(»,  was  Professor  of  Pliilosophy  at  Marburg,  and  publishe«i  a 
Lffiron  ]tfiilosofihif'iijn,  Marburg,  1*>13,  1  vol.,  4to.  wliidi,  though  of  little 
^alue,  enjoyed  from  its  novelty  consi<lerable  celebrity  at  the  time  of  itsappear- 
zuu'o..  l^MlMjitz  refers  to  tbis  work  in  bis  third  letter  tn  Clarke;  cf.  G.  7,  3(i5, 
E.  752,  b,  ,T.  2,  42(J,  1).  2,  122.  (;o«'len  was  the  'discoverer  and  signalizer '  of 
the  Inverse,  R«*gressive,  or  (Joolenian  Sorites,  in  compreliension  ;  cf.  Hamilton, 
Jyec.tn.  on  Lot/ir,  XIX.,  p.  27;>,  Amer.  ed.,  and  Goclenii  Isayoye  in  Oryanum 
^ristotelis,  p.  265,  Francof.  15l»8.  — Tr. 
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or  the  next  general  term ;  and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  spar- 
ing ourselves  the  trouble  of  counting  the  different  simple  ideas 
which  this  genus  signifies,  or  sometimes  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sparing  ourselves  the  disgrace  of  being  unable  to  make 
this  enumeration.  But  although  the  shortest  way  of  defining 
is  by  means  of  gejius  and  difference,  as  the  logicians  say,  it  may 
be  doubted,  in  my  opinion,  whether  it  is  the  best ;  at  least  it 
is  not  the  only  way.  In  the  definition  which  states  that  man 
is  a  rational  animal  (a  definition  which  is  perhaps  not  the 
most  exact,  but  which  serves  well  enough  the  present  pur- 
pose), instead  of  the  word  animal  you  might  put  its  definition. 
And  this  sliows  the  little  necessity  of  the  rule  which  requires 
that  a  definition  must  be  composed  of  genus  arid  difference,^  and 
the  little  advantage  there  is  in  its  strict  observance.  Thus 
languages  are  not  always  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
so  that  the  meaning  of  each  term  may  be  exactly  and  clearly 
expressed  by  two  others.  And  those  who  made  this  rule  have 
done  ill  in  giving  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it. 

Til.  [I  agree  with  your  remarks ;  it  would  be  advantageous, 
however,  for  many  reasons,  if  definitions  might  consist  of  two 
terms :  it  would  without  doubt  greatly  shorten  them,  and  all 
divisions  could  be  reduced  to  dichotomies  which  are  the  best 
species  of  divisions,  and  are  particularly  useful  for  invention, 
judgment,  and  memory.  I  do  not,  however,  think  logicians 
always  demand  that  the  genus  or  tlie  difference  be  expressed 
in  a  single  word ;  for  example,  the  term  regtdar  polygon  may 
pass  as  the  genus  of  the  square,  and  in  the  figure  of  the  circle 
the  genus  might  be  a  plane  curvilinear  figure,  and  the  dif- 
ference might  consist  in  the  fact  that  all  points  of  the  circum- 
ference are  equally  distant  from  a  certain  point  as  centre.' 

1  Cf.  Aristotle,  Topica^  VI.,  4,  141b,  26:  *♦•»  y-^v  5ta  toO  y«Vous  koX  tlav  Staiftopoiv 
opi^taBat  Tov  xaAoiv  bpi^ofXfVOVj  also  I.,  S,  lOli^^  15  :  t»rti5*)  o  opitr/uibv  cit  yeVovc  Ka\  Siatftopoiv 

ecTTcV,  uiid  WjiUjice,  Outlines,  §§  14,  15,  25;  ZhWgt,  Fhilos.  d.  Grieck.,  ll.,2 
fVol.  4],  p.  2.->r>.— Tr. 

2  Leibnitz  rij^litly  takes  exception  to  Locke's  ceusure  of  Aristotle's  nile 
rej^ardiiiR  definitiou,  given  in  the  i)rece<linjx  note,  viz. :  that  it  must  consist  of 
the  jjenns  and  the  species-forming  difference,  remarking  that  genus  and  dif- 
ference may  very  often  he  interchanged,  the  possibility  of  this  interchange 
depending  upon  the  principle  on  which,  or  the  point  of  view  from  which,  the 
cl.ossificatitm  is  made,  or  upon  the  closeness  with  which  the  genus  and  the 
species-forming  difference  approach  each  other,  it  being  essential   to  valid 

interchange  that  they  be  actually  alike,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  difference  is 
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— * 

For  the  rest,  it  is  also  well  to  remark  that  very  often  the  genus 
may  be  changed  into  a  difference  and  the  difference  into  a 
genus.  For  example,  the  square  is  a  regular  quadrilateral,  or 
rather  a  four-sided  figure  that  is  regular,  so  that  the  genus 
or  the  difference  seems  to  differ  only  as  the  substantive  and 
adjective ;  as  if,  instead  of  saying  that  man  is  a  rational  living 
being  (animal  raisonnable),  language  allowed  the  statement 
that  man  is  a  living  rational  being  {rational  animable),  i.e. 
a  rational  substance  endowed  with  an  animal  nature;  while 
genii  ^  are  rational  substances  whose  nature  is  not  animal  or 
common  with  the  animals.  And  this  interchange  of  genera 
and  differentia  depends  upon  the  variation  of  the  order  of  the 
sub-divisions.] 

§  11.  Ph,  It  follows  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  what 
is  called  general  and  universal  belongs  not  to  the  being  (exist- 
ence) '  of  things,  but  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  understanding, 
§  12,  and  the  essences  of  each  species  are  only  abstract  ideas. 

Th.  [I  do  not  quite  see  this  consequence.  For  generality 
consists  in  the  resemblance  of  separate  things  among  them- 
selves, and  this  resemblance  is  a  reality.] 

§  13.  PA.  I  was  going  myself  to  say  to  you  that  these  species 
are  founded  upon  resemblances. 

Th,  [Why,  then,  not  seek  therein  also  the  essence  of  genera 
and  species  ?] 

§  14.  Ph.  You  will  be  less  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that 
these  essences  are  the  work  of  the  understanding,  if  you  con- 
sider that  tliere  are  at  least  complex  ideas  which  in  the  minds 
of  different  persons  are  often  different  collections  of  simple 
ideas,  and  thus  what  is  avarice  in  the  mind  of  one  man  is  not 
so  in  the  mind  of  another. 

practically  of  no  account.  Cf.  Np.w  Essay s^  Bk.  ITT.,  chap.  3,  ante.f  p.  n08. 
Such  delinitioDs,  while  not  strictly  lofjical  or  scientific  in  the  full  sense  of  these 
terms,  but  tentative  rather,  and,  as  it  were,  popular,  are  nevertheless  useful, 
and  indeed  necessary,  in  ordinary  life  and  in  science,  where  we  must  classify 
to  a  certain  extent  for  the  sake  of  relative  clearness,  but  where  strict  logical 
definition  is  not  essential,  or  is  impossible  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  our 
knowledge.  T^gically  exhaustive  definition,  sjive  in  the  realm  of  pure  thought 
and  in  such  sciences  as  the  pure  mathematic^s,  is  i>ossible  only  to  an  infinite 
mind  who  possesses  exhaustive  knowledge  of  all  principles  and  facts  involved. 
Exhaustive  knowledge  of  an  individual  demands  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
all  other  individuals.     Of.  X.  E.,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  G,  Th.,  ante,  p.  309.— Tr. 

1  I.e.  angels  and  archangels.  —  Tr. 

2  Locke  has :  '*  real  existence,"  Philos.  Wks.,  Vol.  2,  p.  14  (Bohu's  Ed.).— T». 


Th.  [I  admit,  sir,  that  there  are  few  casea  in  which  I  have 
leas  understood  the  force  of  your  inferences  than  here,  and 
this  troubles  me.  If  men  differ  in  the  naiae,  does  it  change 
the  things  or  their  resemblances  ?  If  one  applies  the  name 
avarice  to  one  resemblance,  and  another  to  another,  there  will 
be  two  different  species  designated  by  the  same  name.] 

Ph.  In  that  species  of  substance  which  ia  most  familiar  to 
US  and  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted,  it  haa 
many  times  been  doubted  whether  the  offspring  brought  into 
the  world  by  a  woman  was  a  man,'  evcu  to  diseuasiug  whether 
he  should  be  fed  and  baptized.  This  could  not  be  if  the  ab- 
stract idea  or  the  essence,  to  which  the  name  man  belongs, 
were  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  a  diverse,  imccrtain  collection 
of  simple  ideas  which  the  understanding  put  together,  and  to 
which  it  attached  a  name,  after  having  made  it  general  by 
■way  of  abstraction.  So  that  at  bottom  each  distinct  idea, 
formed  by  abstraction,  ia  a  distinct  essence. 

Th.  [Pardon  me  for  telling  you,  sir,  that  your  language 
perplexes  me,  for  I  do  not  sec  its  connection.  If  we  cannot 
always  discern  by  the  outside  the  internal  resemblances,  are 
there  less  of  them  in  nature?  When  we  doubt  whethei  a 
monster  is  a  man,  we  doubt  whether  it  has  reason.  When  we 
Imow  it  has,  the  theologians  will  order  it  to  be  baptized,  and 
the  jurisconsults,  to  be  fed.  It  is  true  that  we  may  dispute 
about  the  lowest  species  logically  considered,  which  vary  by 
accidents  in  one  and  the  same  physical  species,  or  species  by 
direct  descent  {tribu  de  giniration),*  but  we  do  not  need  to 
determine  these;  we  may,  indeed,  vary  them  infinitely,  as  is 
seen  in  the  great  variety  of  oranges,  lemoua,  and  citrons,  which 
experts  know  how  to  name  and  distinguish.  The  same  thing 
was  seen  in  tulips  and  pinks  when  these  flowers  were  in 
fashion.  For  the  rest,  the  fact  that  men  unite  these  or  those 
ideas,  or  even  that  nature  actually  unites  them  or  not,  makes 
no  difference  as  regards  essences,  genera,  or  speciea,  since  the 
question  only  concerns  possibilities,  which  are  independent  of 
our  thought.] 

'  C/.  Locke,  Fhiloi.  Worki,  Vol.  3,  p.  17,  and  initn  {Bohn'a  Ed,).— Tr. 

*C/.Neic£Mn!/i,B]L.UL,cbAp.6,i  14,  Otrliardt.S,  SMS.  Hue  14;  ErdmanD, 
313,  a;  Jacqnoa,  1,  234.  The  term  "apecies."  lit  I<eil)nitz'a  day,  denoted  not 
merely  Bimilarity  of  eiternal  form  and  charaoterUtlcs,  but  more  esaeatially 
the  genetic  reUtlonshlp  of  common  dvscent.  — Tb. 
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§  15.  Ph,  The  species  of  each  thing  is  ordinarily  supposed 
to  have  a  real  constitution,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  some 
real  constitution  must  exist  upon  which  every  collection  of 
simple  ideas  or  qualities  co-existing  in  this  thing  must  depend. 
But  as  it  is  evident  that  things  are  ranked  in  sorts  or  species 
under  certain  names  only  as  they  agree  with  certain  abstract 
ideas  to  which  we  have  attached  these  names,  the  essence  of 
each  genus  or  species  comes  thus  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
abstract  idea  signified  by  the  general  or  specific  name,  and  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  import  of  the  word  essence,  according 
to  its  most  ordinary  use.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  designate  these  two  kinds  of  essences  by  two 
different  names,  and  to  call  the  one  real,  and  the  other,  nomindl 
essence, 

Th.  [It  seems  to  me  that  our  language  makes  extreme  inno- 
vations in  the  method  of  expression.  We  have  indeed  spoken 
hitherto  of  nominal  and  causal  or  real  definitions,  but  not 
within  my  knowledge  of  essences  other  than  real,  at  least  by 
nominal  essences  have  not  been  understood  false  and  impos- 
sible essences,  which  appear  to  be  essences,  but  are  not;  as, 
for  example,  would  be  that  of  a  regular  decahedron,  i.e.  of  a 
regular  body  comprised  within  ten  planes.^  Essence  is  at 
bottom  nothing  less  than  the  possibility  of  that  which  we 
think.  What  we  assume  as  possible  is  expressed  by  the  defi- 
nition ;  but  this  definition  is  only  nominal  when  it  does  not 
express  at  the  same  time,  possibility ;  for  then  we  may  doubt 
whether  this  definition  expresses  anything  real,  i.e.  possible, 
until  experience  comes  to  our  aid  to  make  us  know  this  reality 
a  posteriori,^  when  the  thing  is  actually  found  in  the  world : 
and  this  suffices  for  the  defect  of  the  reason,  which  made  us 
know  the  reality  a  priori  ^  by  exposing  the  cause  or  the  possible 
generation  of  the  definite  thing.  It  does  not  then  depend  on 
us  to  unite  ideas  as  seems  good  to  us  ;  at  least,  this  combination 
is  not  justified  either  by  reason  which  shows  it  as  possible,  or 
by  experience  which  shows  it  as  actual,  and  consequently,  also 
possible.     In  order  the  better  to  distinguish,  also,  essence  and 

^  This  figure  is  impossible,  the  only  possible  regular  polyhedrons  being 
the  tetrahedron,  hexahedron,  octohedron,  dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron. — 
Tr, 

2  C/.  ante,  p.  227,  note  2.  —  Tr. 
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definition,  you  must  consider  that  there  is  only  one  essence  of 
the  thing,  but  that  there  are  many  definitions  which  express 
one  and  the  same  essence,  as  the  same  structure  or  the  same 
city  may  be  represented  by  different  scenographies  according 
to  the  different  sides  from  which  it  is  regarded.] 

§  18.^  Ph,  You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the  real 
and  the  nominal  are  always  the  same  in  simple  ideas  and  in 
the  ideas  of  the  modes ;  but  in  the  ideas  of  substances^  they 
are  always  entirely  different.  A  figure  which  bounds  a  space 
by  three  lines  is  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  essence  of 
the  triangle ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the 
general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  essence  or  proper  being  of 
the  thing,  or  the  foundation  whence  proceed  its  properties, 
and  to  which  tliey  are  annexed.  But  it  is  wholly  otherwise 
as  regards  gold.  The  real  constitution  of  its  parts,  upon  which 
its  color,  weight,  fusibility,  firmness,  etc.,  depend,  is  unknown 
to  us ;  and,  having  no  idea  of  it,  we  have  no  name  that  is  its 
sign.  Yet  these  are  the  qualities  which  cause  the  matter  to 
be  called  gold,  and  are  its  nominal  essence,  i.e,  which  give  it  a 
right  to  the  name. 

Til.  [I  should  prefer  to  say,  in  accord  with  received  usage, 
that  the  essence  of  gold  is  that  which  constitutes  it  and  which 
gives  it  these  sensible  qualities,  which  make  it  known  and 
which  make  its  nominal  definition,  while  we  should  have  the 
real  and  causal  definition  if  we  could  explain  this  contexture 
or  internal  constitution.  But  the  nominal  definition  is  here 
found  real  also,  not  by  itself  (for  it  does  not  make  known 
a  priori  the  possibility  or  the  genesis  of  bodies),  but  by  experi- 
ence, because  we  have  exi)erience  of  a  body  in  wliich  these 
qualities  are  found  together  :  but  without  this  we  might  doubt 
whether  so  much  weight  would  be  compatible  with  so  much 
malleability,  as  it  may  l)e  doubted,  even  at  present,  whether  a 
glass  malleable  by  cold  is  possible  in  nature.^  I  am  not,  for 
the  rest,  of  your  opinion,  sir,  that  there  is  here  the  difference 

1  §  18,  in  Locke,  Philtts.  Works,  2,  p.  11)  (Holm's  od.) ;  so  Gerhardt :  Erdmann, 
Jacques,  and  Seliaarsrhniidt  in  his  Gt*rman  translation,  have  §  19. —  Tr. 

2  ('/.  Pliny  the  Elder.  2:t-7i>,  Histor.  Xatur.,  Bk.  .'«>,  chap.  m\  En«;.  trans. 
(Bohn's  Class.  Lib.),  Vol.  0.  p.  :W1,  London,  isr>7.  *•  In  the  re'v^rn  of  Tiberins, 
it  is  said,  a  combination  was  devised  which  pnxluced  a  flexible  jjlass.  .  .  .  This 
story,  however,  was,  for  a  lonj;  time,  more  widely  spceatl  than  well  authenti- 
cated '*  —  "  fama  crebrior  quam  certior.*'  —  Tr. 
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between  the  ideas  of  substances  and  the  ideas  of  predicates,  as 
if  the  definitions  of  predicates  (i.e.  of  the  modes  and  the 
objects  of  simple  ideas)  were  always  real  and  nominal  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  those  of  substances  were  only  nominal. 
I  quite  agree  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  have  real  definitions 
of  bodies,  which  are  substantial  existences  because  their  con- 
texture is  less  sensible.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with  all  sub- 
stances ;  for  we  have  a  knowledge  of  true  substances  or  unities 
(as  God  and  the  soul)  as  intimate  as  we  have  of  the  most  of 
the  modes.  Besides,  there  are  some  predicates  as  little  known 
as  the  contexture  of  bodies ;  yellow  or  bitter,  for  example, 
are  objects  of  simple  ideas  or  notions  {phantasies  *),  and  yet  we 
have  only  a  confused  knowledge  of  them.*  The  case  is  the 
same  in  mathematics,  where  one  and  the  same  mode  may  have 
a  nominal  as  well  as  a  real  definition.  Few  people  have 
clearly  explained  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  these 
two  definitions  which  must  distinguish,  also,  essence  and  prop- 
erty. In  my  opinion,  this  difference  is  that  the  real  shows 
the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined,  and  the  nominal  does  not.* 

1  Schaarsrhmidt  translates :  **  die  Gegenstande  einfacher  Vorstellnngen  oder 
Phantasiebilder."  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  New  Essays,  Preface,  ante,  p.  48,  ad  Jin,  and  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  6,  §  7,  Th. 
(2) ,  infra,  p.  458.  A<"cording  to  I>cibnitz,  8ensc-knowlo<lgc  is  confiisod,  and  needs 
to  be  developed  into  (clearness  and  consistency  by  the  discriminative  analysis 
and  unifying  power  of  thought.  Phenomena  such  as  colors,  sounds,  etc.,  the 
subjective  counterpart  or  resultant  of  specific  sense-energies,  resist  all  further 
analysis,  and  while  clear  as  wholes,  are  composite,  insoluble,  and  so  confused 
as  regards  their  single  elements.  Such  wholes  admit  only  descriptive,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  logical  definition.  Cf,  Med.  de  Cof/.^  Ver.,  e.t  Id.  ad  init., 
Gerhardt,  4.  422,  Erdmann,  78,  a,  trans.  Duncan,  Philos.  Works  of  Leibnitz,  27. 
—  Tr. 

»  ff.  ante,  pp.  17,  201,  and  Med.  de  Cog.,  Ver.,  et  Id.,  Gerhardt,  4,  424, 
Erdmann,  80,  b,  trans.  Duncan,  Philos.  Wttrks  of  Leibnitz,  30;  also  G.  0, 
405,  K.  Vh^,  a,  Dutens,  Lcibnit.  ojpera  omnia,  1,  4.'59;  G,  44;  G.  7. 1\H  and  note. 
As  tlie  nominal  definition  explains  a  thing  according  to  the  name,  we  may  have 
nominal  definitions  of  objectively  non-existent  or  of  imi>ossible  things,  as 
centaurs,  griffins,  or  any  of  the  creatures  of  the  fancy  or  the  imagination,  or 
the  decahedron  mentioned  in  §  If),  Th.,  of  this  chapter,  ante  p.  315.  The  real 
definition  explains  the  thing  to  bedefineri  by  exhibiting  its  cause  or  generation, 
its  rise  out  of  its  conditions,  i.e.,  its  possibility;  it  is  thus  identical  with  the 
genetic  definition,  and  I^ibnitz  accordingly  calls  it  the  causal  definition,  ante 
p.  31().  Cf.  also  Dewey,  Leibniz's  New  Essays,  210;  Hamilton,  Logic,  343; 
Trendelenburg,  Ueber  d.  Element  d.  Definition  in  Leibniz.  Philosophie  in 
Ilistor.  Beitr.  z.  Philos.,  Berlin,  18<i7,  Vol.  3,  pp.  48-<)2.  Trendelenburg  calls 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Leibnitz,  in  dejinition,  has  in  mind  espe<>ially 
the  analytical  element,  explaining  definition  as  an  unfolding  of  the  concept, 
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The  definition  of  two  jiiirullel  straight  linen,  which  states  thttt 
they  are  in  one  aud  the  same  i>laiie  and  will  not  meet  although 
continued  to  infinity,  la  only  nominal,  for  we  could  at  once 
doubt  whether  that  is  possible.  But  when  we  have  imder- 
stood  that  wo  can  draw  a  straight  line  in  a  phuie  paniUel  to 
a  given  straight  line  provided  we  take  care  that  the  point  of 
the  style  describing  the  parallel  remains  always  equally  di&taiit 
froiiL  the  given  line,  we  see  At  once  that  the  thing  is  possible, 
and  why  th.-y  have  this  property  of  never  meeting,  which  oon- 
etitutes  Uicir  nominal  definition,  but  which  is  the  sign  of  Iho 
parallelism  only  when  the  two  linos  are  straight,  while  if  oiie 
at  least  were  curved,  they  might  be  by  nature  unable  ever  to 
meet,  and  yet  not  on  that  account  be  parallel. 

§  19.  Fh.  If  esseuee  waa  something  else  than  the  abstnwt 
idea  it  would  not  be  iugenerable'  and  incorruptible.  A  uni- 
corn, a  mermaid,  a  perfect  cirole,  perhaps  do  not  exist  In  tlto 
world. 

Til.  [I  have  already  told  you,  air,  that  essences  are  perpetoal, 
because  hero  the  question  concerns  only  the  possible,] 


CHArTEE   IV 
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present  to  us  are  outside  us.*  This  fact  has  especial  weiglit 
in  the  case  of  those  who  believe  with  the  Cartesians  and  with 
our  distinguished  author,  that  our  simple  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities  have  no  resemblance  to  that  which  is  outside  us  in 
the  objects ;  there  would  then  be  nothing  requiring  these  ideas 
to  be  grounded  in  any  real  existence.^] 

§§  4,  5,  6,  7.  Ph.  You  will  grant  me  at  least  this  other 
difference  between  simple  and  complex  ideas,  that  the  names 
of  simple  ideas  cannot  be  defined,  while  those  of  complex  ideas 
can  be.  For  definitions  should  contain  more  than  one  term, 
each  of  which  signifies  one  idea.  Thus  you  see  what  can  or 
cannot  be  defined,  and  why  definitions  cannot  go  on  to  infinity; 
a  remark  which  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  up  to  this  time 
made. 

Th.  [I  have  also  made  the  statement  in  the  brief  Essay 
upon  Ideas,^  inserted  in  the  "  Actes  de  Leipzic  "  about  twenty 
years  since,  that  simple  terms  cannot  have  nominal  definitions ; 
but  I  have  there  added  at  the  same  time  the  statement  that 
terms,  when  they  are  simple  only  as  regards  us  (because  we 
have  no  means  of  analyzing  them  so  as  to  reach  the  elementary 

1  The  demonstrability  Of  the  reality  of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge  —  Erkeiintnisslehre.  Lerbnitz  seems  nowhere  to  have  discussed  the 
question,  at  least  in  this  form,  nor  to  have  asked  himself  how,  agreeably  to 
his  philosophical  system,  a  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world 
could  be  demonstrated  or  a  belief  therein  justified.  So  far  as  his  system  sug- 
gests any  answer  consistent  with  itself,  that  answer  is  found  in  his  doctrine  of 
pre-established  harmony,  in  the  consciousness  of  which  we  pass  immediately 
from  our  inner  representative  world  of  ideas  to  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
external  things  thus  ideally  represented.  This,  however,  like  Descartes* 
attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  by  his  doctrine 
of  God's  veracity,  is  mere  assumption,  not  "  exact  demonstration."  The 
problem  belongs  to  both  psychology  and  metaphysics,  and  is  satisfactorily 
<liscussed  and  solved  only  when  considered  in  these  two  aspects.  Leibnitz  was 
an  idealist  in  psychology,  and  a  realist  in  metaphysics,  and  never  really  har- 
monized or  united  these  two  points  of  view.  For  him,  therefore,  there  could 
be  "no  exact  demonstration"  of  the  external  reality  of  "the  objects  of  our 
senses  and  of  the  simple  ideas  which  the  senses  present  to  us."  Cf.  Discours 
dfi.  3fptaphysiqtie,  §§  2()  sq.,  Glerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schri/t.,  4.  461  x^.,  E. 
Caird,  The  Crit.  Philos.  of  Immanuel  Kant^  1,  86-96.  New  York,  MacmiUan 
&Ck).,  1889.  — Tr. 

«  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  8,  §§  21, 24,  ante,  pp.  133-136 ;  also  Bk.  IV., 
chap.  11.  The  constancy  of  sense-phenomena  is  the  constraining  reason  for 
referring  them  to  something  real.  Cf.  Dewey,  Leibniz's  New  Essays,  173  sq.; 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  phihs.  Schri/t.  7,  319  sq.—Tn. 

•  C/.  ante,  p.  14,  note  2 ;  p.  227,  note  3.  —  Tr, 
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perceptions  of  which  they  are  composed),  as  heat,  cold,  yellow, 
green,  can  receive  a  real  definition  which  would  explain  thtir 
cause.  Thus,  the  real  definition  of  green  is  that  of  an  entity 
composed  of  blue  and  yellow  thoroughly  mixed,*  although 
green  Is  no  more  susceptible  of  a  nominal  definition  by  wliieU 
we  may  recogni/.e  it  than  blue  or  yellow.  Terms  on  the  othi.-.r 
hand  which  are  simple  in  themselves,  i.e.  whose  conception  is 
clear  aud  distinct,  cannot  receive  any  definition,  whethrr 
nominal  or  real.  You  will  find  in  this  little  Essay,  placed  in 
the  "Actes  de  Leipzic,"  the  foundations  of  a  large  part  o£ 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  understanding,  briefly  explained.] 

§§  7,  S.  Ph.  It  were  well  to  expUin  this  point  and  to  indi- 
cate what  can  be  defined,  what  not.  And  I  am  tempted  to 
believe  that  often  great  disputes  are  raised  and  much  nonsense 
introduced  into  m<:u'a  discourse  from  a  failure  to  consider  this 
matter.  These  celebrated  trifles  about  which  so  much  stir  is 
made  in  the  schools  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  difference  which  is  found  in  ideas.  The 
greatest  masters  in  the  art  have  been  eoustniined  to  leave 
the  majority  of  simple  idi^as  without  d<i£niag  thorn,  aud  when 
they  have  undertaken  to  define  them,  they  have  not  succeeded. 
What  more  superfine  nonsense,  for  example,  could  the  mind  of 
man  invent  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  definition 
of  Aristotle :  Motion  is  the  realization  of  that  which  is  posa3)lt 
80  far  as  it  is  possible  /'  §  9,  And  the  modems  who  define 
motion  as  passage  from  one  place  into  another,  merely  put  one 
synonymous  word  in  the  place  of  another. 

T/i.  [I  have  already  remarked  in  one  of  our  past  conferences 
that  you  consider  many  ideas  as  simple  which  are  not  so. 
Motion  is  of  this  number  which  I  believe  to  be  definable ;  aud 
the  definition  which  states  that  it  is  a  change  of  place  is  not 
to  be  despised.     Aristotle's  definition  is  not  so  absurd  as  you 

1  This  is  true  of  pifrmetils,  but  not  of  lights.  Blue  and  yelloir  lights  nben 
mized  prodncs  white  light.  —  Tb. 

3  C/.  Ifeie  Ettagt,  Bk.  II..  chap.  21,  $  1,  Th.  onre.p.  174.  For  Aristotle's 
definition,  cf.  Fhyt.  Aerout.,  III.,  1,  20lb,  4 :  *  "i  *i.i.«TBi,  j  Svnri,,  (m*i^.« 
4ai>if»>  01.  .i»wi!  ;bi.^  201',  11  ;  *  T^  tu,i^,.  S.T«  ;.r.Aij,"«,  i  r^ioiro-,  .;"«r« 
•■"■'»■,  MHaphy*.  K,  9,  VX&<,  \6:   ^*  ni  Svriiiti  i  ro.eOTo.'  irnr  itrri'"  *•»- 
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think,  this  supposed  absurdity  arising  from  the  failure  in 
understand  that  the  Greek  KtViyo-is  with  him  did  not  signif; 
what  we  call  motion,  but  what  we  would  express  by  the  won 
change,  whence  it  comes  that  he  gives  it  a  definition  so  abstrac 
and  metaphysical,  while  what  we  call  motion  is  called  by  hin 
itopoy  latio,  and  is  found  among  the  species  of  change  (-nj 

§  10.  Ph.  But  you  will  not  apologize,  at  least,  for  the  samt 
author's  definition  of  ligfU  as  the  action  of  the  transparent.* 

Th,  [I  find  it,  as  you  do,  very  useless ;  *  and  he  makes  to< 
frequent  use  of  his  action,  which  does  not  tell  us  much 
Diaphanous  is  for  him  a  medium  across  which  we  can  see 
and  light  is,  according  to  him,  that  which  consists  in  th( 
actual  passage.     Well  and  good.] 

§  11.  Ph.  We  agree,  then,  that  our  simple  ideas  canno 
have  nominal  definitions,  as  we  cannot  know  the  taste  of  pine 
apples  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  unless  able  to  taste  thing] 
by  the  ears,  as  Sancho  Panza  had  the  power  to  see  Dulcinea  bj 
hearsay,*  or  as  that  blind  man  who,  having  been  heard  to  speal 
boldly  of  the  brilliancy  of  scarlet,  thought  it  must  resembh 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Th.   [You  are  right;   and  all  the  travellers  in  the  work 

1  C/.  Phys.  Acroas.,  VII.  2,  243*,  6  Sq. :  <»<*  *«  rptU  ti<rl  xiv^ircif ,  ^  rt  KarA  Toiro 
Kot  Kara  to  woibv  Kol  Kara  to  voaoVf  avdyKti  Koi  ra  Kivovfitya  Tpta.  ^  iiiv  oiv  Kara  t6wo 
ifopd,  ri  6i  Kara  rb  noihy  oAAoioxtk,  ^  it  Kara  rh  woaov  av^riai^  xai  ^OiVif,  Kth,  Nic.  X. 

3,  1174*,  .'JO:  •'*-  Y«P  <<»■''»»'  h  4>opa  Kivrfai^  iroflei'  iroi  (Alcx.  Grant,  The  Ethics  q 
Aristotle,  Vol.  2,  p.  324,  line  17,  3d  ed.,  Ix)ndon:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1874);  WaUace,  Outlines,  §  42;  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griec,  3d  ed.,  1879,  n.,  I 
[Vol.  4],  p.  389«7.  — Tr. 

2  Cf.   De  Anima,  II.,  7,  4181*,  9:     <^«  *«  eortv  ^  tovtov    cvcpyeia  Tov  Sia^voOf  ] 

Siatftayt^,  419*,  11 :  ^  *'  fyr€\«xtia  tov  Siaiftavovi  ^?  coTiV.  E.  Wallace,  Aristotle*, 
Psychology  in  Greek  and  Eiujlish  w.  Introd,  and  Notes,  Cambridge:  Univ 
Press,  1882,  pp.  95,  97,  translates  the  two  passages:  "  Light  then  is  the  expres 
sion  of  the  pelliund  <///«  pellucid,"  "The  full  play  of  this  pelluci<l  constitute; 
light,"  and,  in  his  Intro<i.,  p.  Ixxi.,  combines  them  thus :  **  Light  therefore  maj 
itself  be  defined  as  the  actual  expression  or  full  play  of  the  pellucid  as  pellucid.' 
a/,  also  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griec,  3d  ed.,  1879,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  p.  477,  note  2. 

8  Schaarsehmidt  calls  attention  to  *•  a  bad  typographical  error"  in  the  tex 
of  Riispe's  edition  of  the  Nouveaux  JCssais  at  this  iwint.  Raspe  reads  "  for 
u*ile,"  for  which  Schaarsehmidt  proposes  *'  futile."  Gerhardt,  Erdmann,  anc 
Jacques  all  read  "  fort  inutile,"  which  gives  the  requisite  sense,  and  is  accord 
ingly  followed  in  the  translaticm.  —  Tr. 

*  Cf.  Cervantes,  1547-1C16,  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  2,  chap.  9,  ad  med. ;  also,  Pt.  1 
chap.  31.— Tr. 

Y 
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could  not  give  by  their  words  what  we  owe  to  a  gentleman 
of  this  countiy  who  cultivates  successfully  pine-apples  three 
leagues  from  Hannover,  almost  upon  the  bank  of  the  Weser, 
and  who  has  found  means  of  multiplying  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  day  we  can  perhaps  have  them  of  our  own 
growing  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  oranges  of  Portugal, 
though  there  would  apparently  be  some  loss  in  the  flavor.] 

§§  12,  13.  Ph.  It  is  wholly  otherwise  with  complex  ideas. 
A  blind  man  can  understand  what  a  statue  is ;  and  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  the  rainbow  could  understand  what  it  is,  pro- 
vided he  had  seen  the  colors  which  compose  it.  §  15.  But 
though  simple  ideas  are  inexplicable,  they  are  the  least  doubt- 
ful.    [For  experience  accomplishes  more  than  definition.] 

Th.  [There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ideas  which 
are  only  simple  as  regards  us.  For  example,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  precisely  the  limits  of  blue  and  of  green,  and  in 
general  to  discriminate  colors  closely  approaching  one  another, 
while  we  can  have  precise  notions  of  the  terms  used  in  arith- 
metic and  geometry.] 

§  16.  PIl  Simple  ideas  have  further  this  peculiarity  that 
they  have  very  little  subordination  in  what  the  logicians  call 
the  line  of  predication  (Jigiie  pr4dicamentale)  ,^  from  the  lowest 

1  Leibnitz  here  refers  to  the  Tabula  logica,  in  which  Porphyry,  233-^Oi,  and 
after  him  the  Scholastic  logicians,  such  as  Lambert  of  Aaxerre,  c.  1250,  Pctros 
Ilispanus,  c.  1L>2(^-1277,  Riiimund  Lulli,  12(^-1315,  the  Psendo-Thomas,  and 
Johannes  Majoris  S<'Otu8,  1478-1540,  sought,  in  conne(*ti(m  with  the  five  pre- 
dicables,  to  arrange  in  strict  logical  subordination  by  the  process  of  dicho- 
tomic or  bifur(;ate  division,  all  genera  and  species  from  the  highest  genera  to 
the  lowest  species,  between  which  is  found  the  scale  of  subordinate  notions 
which  are  at  the  same  time  both  genus  and  species.  This  Tuhttla  logica  was 
called  by  the  later  commentators,  who  added  the  diagram  illustrating  it,  not 
foiuid  in  Porphyry,  the  arbor  PorphyrUma  or  the  arbor  praedicamentalis,  Sind 
the  line  of  subordination  from  the  highest  genus  to  the  lowest  species  was  called 
the  linea  pracdtcamejituUa  or  jtraedicabilis^  or  the  ordo  praedicamentalis.  Cf. 
Porphyry,  Eiaaywy»j  chap.  2,  i  b.  40  sq.  (in  Aristotle,  ed.  Berl.  Acad.,  Vol.  4, 
p.  1) ;  '^'inyn<ri^,  f.  18  b..  Paris,  1543,  4to  ;  Prantl,  Gvarh,  d.  Loffik  im  Abend- 
landc,  I^ipzig,  1855-1870,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1)27-8,  note  41,  (>;J:$-t,  not^j  67,  Vol.  3,  pp. 
28,  note  14:  "Pra(*dicamentum  autem  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  ordinatio  prae- 
dicabilium  in  linea  ]>rae<licabile  secundum  sub  et  supra  et  a  latere  et  in  linea 
re<;t;i,  .  .  .  nude  ilia  tota  ordinatio,  quae  est  inter  genus  gencralissimum  et 
S]>eciem  special issi mam  et  genera  subalterna  et  differentias  <;o11aterales,  voca- 
tur  unum  praedicamentum,  sicut  iiatet  in  arborc  Porphyrii  in  tractatu  Prae- 
dicabilium."  (I^mbert  of  Auxerre,  Summa  lofficapy  Paris,  MS.,  Cod.  Sorbonn, 
1707),  4<>,  note  KW,  151,  note  42,  252,  note  315,  cf.  n.  311,  Vol.  4,  p.  249,  note 
434;  also,  Jevons,  Elementary  Lessons  in  LogiCy  p.  103  sq.  — Tb. 
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species  to  the  liigliest  genus.  The  reason  is  that  the  lowest 
species  being  only  a  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  taken  from 
it ;  for  example,  nothing  can  be  taken  from  the  ideas  of  white 
and  red  in  order  to  retain  the  common  appearance  in  which 
they  agree.  For  this  reason,  they  are  included  with  yellow 
and  others,  under  the  genus  or  the  name,  color.  And  when 
men  wish  to  frame  a  still  more  general  term,  comprising,  also, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  tangible  qualities,  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  general  term,  qucdityj  in  the  sense  ordinarily  given  it  to 
distinguish  these  qualities  of  extension,  number,  motion,  pleas- 
ure, and  pain,  which  act  upon  the  mind  and  introduce  into  it 
their  ideas  by  more  than  one  sense. 

Th,  [I  have  something  more  to  say  upon  this  remark.  I 
hope  that  here  and  elsewhere  you  will  do  me  the  justice,  sir, 
to  believe  that  this  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  that  the  subject  seems  to  demand  it.  It  is  not  an  advan- 
tage that  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  have  so  little  subordina- 
tion and  are  capable  of  so  few  subdivisions ;  for  it  arises  only 
from  the  fact  that  we  know  little  of  them.  But  the  fact  itself 
that  all  colors  have  the  common  property  of  being  seen  by 
the  eyes,  of  all  passing  into  bodies  from  which  one  or  more 
of  them  reappear,  and  of  being  reflected  from  the  polished 
surfaces  of  bodies  which  do  not  allow  them  to  pass,  shows  us 
that  something  can  be  taken  from  the  ideas  we  have  of  them. 
Colors  may  indeed  be  divided  with  good  reason  into  extremes 
(one  of  which  is  positive,  viz.  white ;  and  the  other  privative, 
viz.  black)  ;  and  into  means,  which  are  called  colors,^  however, 
in  a  particular  sense,  and  which  spring  from  light  by  refrac- 
tion ;  which  furthermore  may  be  subdivided  into  those  of  the 
convex  side,  and  those  of  the  concave  side  of  the  broken  ray. 
And  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  of  not  a  little  conse- 
quence.] 

Ph.   But  how  can  you  find  genera  in  simple  ideas  ? 

Th.  [As  they  are  simple  only  in  appearance,  they  are 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  are  bound  up  with  them, 

1  Gerhard t  reads:  "et  en  moyens  qu'oii  appelle  encor  couleurs  dans  un 
sens  particulier  et  qui  naissent  de  la  lumiere  par  la  refraction ;  qu'on  pent 
encor,"  etc. ;  Erdmann  and  Jacques  read:  •'  et  en  moyens  qu'on  appelle  encore 
»oua-<Uvi8er,"  etc. ;  i.e.  and  into  means  which  you  are  further  called  upon  to 
subdivide,  etc.  —  Tn. 
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although  this  bond  is  not  understood  by  us,  and  these  circum- 
stances furnish  somewhat  that  is  explicable  and  susceptible 
of  analysis,  which  gives  also  some  hope  that  hereafter  the 
reasons  of  these  phenomena  may  be  discovered.  Thus  it 
happens  that  there  is  a  kind  of  pleonasm  in  our  perceptions  of 
sensible  qualities,  as  well  as  sensible  masses ;  and  this  pleonasm 
is,  that  we  have  more  than  one  notion  of  the  same  subject. 
Gold  may  be  defined  nominally  in  several  ways ;  you  may  say 
that  it  is  the  heaviest  of  our  bodies,  that  it  is  the  most  malle- 
able, that  it  is  a  fusible  body  which  resists  the  cupel  and  aqua 
fortis,  etc.  Each  of  these  marks  is  good  and  is  siifficient  for 
the  recognition  of  gold,  at  least  provisionally  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  bodies,  until  a  heavier  body  is  found,  as  some 
chemists  maintain  is  the  case  in  their  philosopher's  stone,  or 
until  that  Lima  Jixa  ^  is  shown,  which  is  a  metal  said  to  have 
the  color  of  silver,  and  almost  all  the  other  qualities  of  gold, 
and  which  Chevalier  Boyle  *  seems  to  say  he  has  produced. 
Thus  you  may  say  that  in  matters  which  we  know  only 
empirically,  all  our  definitions  are  merely  provisional,  as  I 
believe  I  have  already  remarked  above.  It  is  then  true  that 
we  do  not  know  demonstratively  whether  a  color  may  not  pos- 

1  C/.  Frafrin  Rosilii  Valrntini  Benedk'tincr  Ordens  Chymische  SchrifUt 
Hamburg:,  1700,  Pt.  I.,  p.  272:  "  Wenn  das  Gold  soiner  Anima  auch  verlustig 
vnriX  /  ffiebt  os  ein  woiss  (-orpus  iiiid  einoii  fixon  weisscMi  Gold-Leib  /  der  von 
den  RuduHideu  Studenton  /  iind  von  den  Jiin^rern  der  Kunst  eine  Lvna  Jira 
gctaufft  und  ;:enannt  wird ;  "  Pt.  II..  p.  .'Wl,  iScblns.s-Reden  Fr.  Basilii  Valentini, 
Tract.  1,  Seetio  iii.,  I)e  Ma^nj^ta  vnlpri,  §  3:  **  Mit  dein  Maijnet  und  Antimonio 
wird  auch  eino  Lunnjira  gemaclit  /  welcho  alsdann  dnrch  das  OJcum  Martis 
&  Vcncrin  f/rntfirt  [sir] ,  nnd  zu  (lold  ;;emacht  wird :  Jcdocih  kan  mans  mit 
Antimonio  und  Eis(»n  auch  vprriclitcn."  Martin  Kuland,  Lcximn  alchomise, 
Francofurti,  \CA2,  p.  ."•08:  "Tuna  conipacta  est  ar^cnitum  fixum  vcd  aurum 
album:  Sill)cr  fix  o«lcr  wci.ss  Gold."  Robert  Hoylc,  IforAv?,  ed.  Birch,  5  vols., 
fol. :  Ix)iid(»n,  1744,  Vol.  1,  p.  215;  2<1  ed.,  ()  vols.,  4to  :  London,  1772,  Vol.  1,  p. 
33r»,  Vol.:?,  p.  2S.  — Tr. 

2  KolxTt  Boyle,  1(527-1001,  a  distinj^uishcd  natur.al  ])liilosopher  and  chemist, 
the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  the  c()mpressi])inty  of  frns(>s,  whi<*h.  confirmed  by 
its  independent  discovery  by  Mariotte  in  1«>7»>,  has  since  been  known  as 
"  Boyle  and  Mariottc's  I^iw."  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  by  his  will  established  the  *' Boyle  I^M-tures."  Ivcibnitz  often 
ref(!rs  to  him,  cf.  Nnr  Kssat/s,  Preface,  <niti',  p.  47.  — The  title  of  Boyle's  work 
tliere  referred  to  is,  0/  Absohttr.  Iif>st  hi  Jindirs,  Works,  ed.,  Birch,  (5  vols., 
4to,  I^ndon,  1772,  Vol.  1,  pp.  44.'Mr)7,  in  whicli  he  oI)pos(^s  the  doctrine  with 
convincing!:  reasons;  — Bk.  IV.,  chap.  12,  §  13,  Th.,  infm,  p.  .'S26;  Gerhardt, 
Lnhniz  phihs.  Srhrt'ft.,  7,  342  ;  Dutens,  Lcibnit  op.  nw.,  r>,  US;  fi,  107;  Leib- 
nitz's estimate  of  his  cxi>eriments,  6,  31«;  Kulo;ry,  (>,  Pt.  11.,  217. —Tr. 
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sibly  be  produced  by  reflection  alone  without  refraction,  and 
whether  the  colors  we  have  hitherto  noticed  in  the  concavity 
of  the  angle  of  ordinary  refraction  are  not  found  in  the  con- 
vexity of  a  kind  of  refraction  hitherto  unknown,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus  the  simple  idea  of  blue  would  be  stripped  of  the  genus 
which  we  have  assigned  it  in  our  experiences.  But  it  is  well 
to  stop  at  the  blue  we  have  and  at  the  circumstances  attending 
it.  And  it  is  something  that  they  furnish  us  the  means  of 
making  genera  and  species.] 

§  17.  Ph.  But  what  say  you  of  the  remark  that  has  been 
made  that  simple  ideas,  since  they  are  taken  from  the  existence 
of  things,  are  nowise  arbitrary,  while  those  of  the  mixed  modes 
are  wholly  so,  and  those  of  substances  to  some  extent  ? 

Th.  [I  believe  that  the  arbitrary  quality  is  found  only  in 
the  words,  and  not  at  all  in  the  ideas.  For  they  express 
only  possibilities.  Thus,  if  there  had  never  been  a  parricide, 
and  if  all  the  legislators  had  been  as  cautious  as  Solon  in 
speaking  of  it,  parricide  would  be  a  possible  crime,  and  its 
idea  would  be  real.  For  ideas  are  in  God  from  all  eternity; 
and  indeed  they  are  in  us  before  we  actually  think  of  them, 
as  I  have  shown  in  our  previous  conversations.*  If  any  one 
wishes  to  take  them  as  the  actual  thoughts  of  men,  it  is  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so,  but  he  will  oppose  himself  without  reason 
to  the  accepted  language. 


CHAPTER  V 

OF    THE   NAMES    OF    MIXED    MODES    AND    RELATIONS 

§§  2,  3,  seq.  Ph.  But  does  not  the  mind  form  mixed  ideas 
by  bringing  together  simple  ideas  as  suits  its  purpose,  without 
the  need  of  a  real  model ;    while  simple  ideas  arise  for  it 

1  Cf.  Now  Essays,  Preface,  ante,  p.  42,  sq.,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  1,  §  1,  sq.,  antCt 
p.  70,  sq.,  where  I^i])nitz  develops  more  fully  the  thought  repeated  here. 
Leibnitz  assumes  that  ideas  — the  pure  truths  of  reason—  exist  in  man,  and 
come  into  consciousness  by  the  self-development  of  the  spirit.  These  ideas 
contain  in  themselves  the  potential  representation  of  all  possible  reality,  the 
realization  of  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  measure  of  man's  self- 
development.  In  God  this  realization  is  complete,  since  in  his  thought  aU 
real  possibility  is  always  actually  represented.  — Tr. 


without  choice,  through  the  real  existeuce  of  things  ?  Is  not 
the  mixed  idea  often  sceu  before  the  existing  thing? 

Tk.  If  you  take  the  ideas  as  actual  thoughts,  you  are  right. 
But  I  do  uot  see  that  it  is  necessai-y  to  apply  your  distinctiou 
to  that  which  concerns  the  form  itself,  or  the  possibility  of 
these  thoughts,  and  yet  this  is  the  question  in  the  ideal  world 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  existing  world.  The  real 
existence  of  beiugs  which  are  uot  at  all  uecessary  is  a  matter 
of  fact  or  of  history ;  but  the  knowledge  of  possibilities  and 
necessities  (for  necessury  is  that  the  opposite  of  which  is  not 
at  all  possible)  constitutes  the  demonstrative  sciences.'] 

Ph.  lint  is  tliere  more  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
hilllnij  and  of  man  than  between  the  ideas  of  killing  and  of  a 
sheep  ?  Is  parricide  composed  of  more  connected  notions  than 
infanticide  ?  And  la  it  more  natural  that  what  the  English 
call  stahbing,  i.e.,  murder  by  a  thrust,  or  by  striking  with  the 
poiut,  which  is  a  greater  wrong  with  them  than  killing  by 
striking  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  should  have  deserved  a 
name  and  an  idea  which  is  uot  aixorded,  for  example,  to  the 
act  of  killing  a  sheep,  or  of  killiug  a  man  by  cutting  ? 

Th.  [If  the  question  concema  only  possibilities,  all  these 
ideas  are  equally  natural.  Those  who  have  seen  sheep  killed 
have  iuid  an  idea  of  this  act  in  thought,  although  they  havn 
not  deigned  to  give  it  their  attention.'  Why,  then,  limit  our- 
selves to  names,  when  the  question  concerns  ideas  themselves, 
and  why  occupy  ourselves  with  the  worth  of  the  ideas  of 
the  mixed  modes,  when  the  question  concerns  these  ideas  in 
general  ?] 

§  8.  Ph.  Men  form  arbitrarily  different  kinds  of  mixed 
modes,  so  that  words  are  found  in  one  language  for  which 
there  are  no  corresponding  words  in  another.  There  are  no 
words  in  other  languages  corresponding  to  the  word  Versura' 

•  C/.  Xfin  Eisays,  Preface,  ante,  p.  43.  — Th. 

s  Erdmann  rcacis :  "  quoiqu'ila  lie  lui  aient  point  donntf  de  nom  et  ne  I'aient 
point  dalgn^  de  Icur  atCentlon  ;  "  Jacques  rends,  after  "dai^c,"  "  horiorer," 
otberwi»e  like  Erdniann.  Tlie  rendering  tbcn  is:  altliough  they  have  cot 
given  it  a  name,  tior  have  they  vouchsafeil  (to  honor  — Jacques)  It  (with) 
their  attention. —  Tb. 

•"Versura,"  literally  "a  turning  round,"  means,  in  classical  nsage,  "th« 
borrowing  of  money  to  pay  a  debt,"  a  procesa  wliiub  resulted  simply  in 
changing  one's  creditor,  not  in  extinguisblDg  the  obligation.    C/.  Cieeio,  EpUt. 
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used  among  the  lloinans,  nor  to  Corban,^  used  by  the  Jews. 
We  boldly  translate  the  Latin  words  horay  pes,  and  libra,  by 
hour,  foot,  and  pound ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  Romans  were  very 
different  from  ours. 

Til,  I  see  that  many  things  which  we  discussed  when  the 
question  was  that  of  ideas  themselves  and  their  kinds,  come 
back  now,  under  cover  of  the  names  of  these  ideas.  The 
statement  is  true  as  regards  the  names  and  the  customs  of 
men,  but  it  changes  nothing  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  true  that  he  who  would  write  a  universal 
grammar  would  do  well  to  pass  from  the  essence  of  languages 
to  their  existence,  and  compare  the  grammars  of  many  lan- 
guages. In  like  manner,  an  author  who  should  write  a  univer- 
sal jurisprudence  drawn  from  reason,  would  do  well  to  unite 
with  it  the  j3arallel  laws  and  customs  of  peoples,  which  would 
be  of  service  not  only  in  practical  life,  but  also  in  his  reflec- 
tions, and  would  give  him  occasion  to  consider  many  points 
which  would  otherwise  escape  him.  But  in  science  itself, 
apart  from  its  history  or  existence,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  people  are  or  are  not  conformed  to  the  dictates  of 
reason.] 

§  9.  Ph.  The  doubtful  signification  of  the  word  species  makes 
the  statement  that  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by 
the  understanding  offensive  to  some  people.  But  I  leave  it  to 
others  to  consider  who  fixes  the  limits  of  each  sort  or  species, 
for  these  two  words  are  for  me  wholly  synonymous. 

ad  Atticfun,  5,  15,  2;  Tacitus,  Ann.f  6,  IG.  As  a  proverb,  the  word  means 
"to  get  out  of  one  difti<'ulty  l3y  getting  into  another."  C/.  Terence,  Phormio, 
5,  2,  15;  Iwirtautius,  2,  8,  24. —  Tr. 

1  "Corban,"  Hebrew  J21i^,  N.T.  icoppav^  i.e.  6&pov^  originally  an  offering  to 
God  of  any  kind,  i)arti('ulariy  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  original  use  was 
in  c(»urse  of  time  altered  by  the  traditionalists,  and  the  offerer  of  the  gift 
interdicted  from  using  it  for  himself,  or  giving  it  toothers.  The"corban" 
furnished  a  really  means  to  any  one  who  wished  to  relieve  himself  from  any 
inconvenient  obligation,  as  of  assisting  his  parents  in  jwverty  or  distress  ;  he 
simply  brought  his  gift  to  the  temple  and  offered  it  to  God,  saying,  "  Let  it 
be  corban,"  and  departed  free,  as  ho  said,  from  any  further  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  It  was  this  utter  perversion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  with  its 
resultant  positive  wrong-doing,  that  Christ  so  severely  rebuked.  Cf.  Mark 
7:11-13;  Matt.  15:5.  0;  and  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Krit.  Excff.  Kommentar  it.  d, 
N.T.,  6th  ed.,  (^iittingen,  187(1—1..  2  [Vol.  2],  p.  104;  I.,  1  [Vol.  1],  p.  333; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Hackett  and  Abbot,  New  York,  1877,  Vol.  1, 
p.  491.  — Tr. 


7%.  [The  nature  of  things  ordinarily  fixea  the  limits  of 
species ;  for  exainple,  of  man  and  by.-ist,  of  put  and  thrust,  I 
admit,  however,  that  there  are  some  notions  in  which  the  limit 
is  truly  arbitrary ;  for  eataniple,  the  question  of  determining  a 
ioot,  for,  the  straight  line  being  uniform  and  indefinite,  nature 
indicates  therein  no  limits.  There  are  also  essences,  vague 
and  imperfect,  into  which  opinion  enters ;  as  when  you  ask 
iiow  little  hair  must  be  allowed  a  man  in  order  that  he  be  not 
bald  This  was  one  of  the  sophisms  of  the  ancients,  when  one 
jireased  upon  his  advei-sary: 

Duin  cadat  elusua  nUiane  ruentia  ELcerri.i 

But  the  true  answer  is  that  nature  has  not  determined  this 
notion,  and  that  the  opinion  has  its  share  therein  that  there 
are  some  persons  regarding  whom  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  are  bald  or  not,  and  that  there  are  some  doubtful  persons 
who  will  pass  as  bald  with  some  and  not  with  others,  as  you 
remarked  that  a  horse  which  will  be  considered  small  in 
Holland,  will  piuss  as  a  large  one  in  the  country  of  the  Gauls. 
There  is  indeed  something  of  this  Dature  in  simple  ideas,  for 
I  just  observed  that  the  final  limits  of  colors  are  doubtfuL 
There  are  also  essences  truly  half-nominal,  in  which  the  name 
enters  into  the  definition  of  the  thing ;  for  example,  the  degree 
or  quality  of  doctor,  chevalier,  ambassador,  king,  is  recognized 
when  a  person  has  acquired  the  recognized  right  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  name.  And  a  foreign  minister,  however  complete 
his  power  and  however  extended  his  train,  will  not  pass  as 
an  ambassador  unless  his  letter  of  credence  gives  him  the 
name.  But  these  essences  and  ideas  are  vague,  doubtful,  arbi- 
trary, nominal,  in  a  sense  a  little  different  from  those  which 
you  have  mentioned.] 

§  10.  Ph.  But  it  seems  that  the  name  often  conserves  the 
essences  of  the  mixed  modes  which  you  think  are  not  arbitrary ; 
for  example,  without  the  name  triumph,  we  should  have  but 
little  idea  of  what  took  place  among  the  Komans  upon  that 


Th.    [I  agree  that  the  name  serves  to  call  attention  to  things 
and  to  conserve  the  memory  and  the  actual  knowledge  of  them ; 

'  Horace,  £jii>(.  2,  I,  47.  — Tr. 
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but  that  accomplishes  nothing  as  regards  the  point  in  question, 
nor  does  it  render  the  essences  nominal ;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  you  gentlemen  absolutely  require  that  the  essences 
themselves  should  depend  upon  the  choice  of  names.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  that  your  distinguished  author,  instead  of 
insisting  upon  that,  had  preferred  to  enter  into  a  much  more 
detailed  account  of  ideas  and  of  modes,  and  to  have  set  them 
in  order  and  developed  the  varieties.  I  would  have  followed 
him  on  this  road  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  For  he  would 
doubtless  have  given  us  much  light.] 

§  12.  Ph,  When  we  speak  of  a  horse^  or  of  inm^  we  regard 
them  as  the  things  which  furnish  us  the  original  patterns  of 
our  ideas ;  but  when  we  speak  of  mixed  modes  or,  at  leasts 
of  the  most  important  of  these  modes,  which  are  mond  entUies, 
—  for  example,  justice,  grcUUude,  —  we  consider  their  original 
modes  as  existing  in  the  mind.  Therefore  we  say  the  notion 
of  justice,  of  temperance ;  but  we  do  not  say  the  notion  of  a 
horse,  of  a  stone. 

Th.  [The  patterns  of  the  ideas  of  the  one  are  as  real  as 
those  of  the  ideas  of  the  other.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  not  less  real  than  those  of  the  body.  It  is  true  you  do 
not  see  justice  as  you  see  a  horse,  but  you  understand  it  no 
less,  or  rather  you  understand  it  better ;  it  is  no  less  in  acts 
than  directness  or  obliqueness  is  in  motions,  whether  you 
consider  it  or  not.  And  to  show  you  that  men  are  of  my 
opinion,  and  men,  indeed,  the  most  capable  and  most  experi- 
enced in  human  affairs,  I  have  only  to  avail  myself  of  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults,  followed  by  all  others, 
who  call  these  mixed  modes  or  these  moral  entities,  things, 
and  in  particular,  incorporeal  things.  For  servitudes,*  for  ex- 
ample (like  that  of  the  passage  through  the  ground  of  one's 
neighbor),  are  with  them  res  incorporates,  in  which  there  is  a 
property  which  may  be  acquired  by  long  use,  and  may  be 
possessed  and  reclaimed.  As  for  the  word  notion,  many  clever 
people  have  considered  it  as  large  as  that  of  idea ;  Latin  usage 

1  Qf,  Sandars,  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Lib.  II.,  Tit.  III.,  p.  IIS,  8th  ed., 
Loudon:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1888;  Poste,  Gaius,  Elements  of  Roman 
Fmw,  Bk.  II.,  29,  31,  pp.  l()5-r),  'M  ed.,  Oxford,  1890;  Mommsen,  Digest,  Lib. 
Vlll.,  1,  Vol.  1,  p.  260,  Berlin:  Weidmann,  1870;  Hadley,  Introd.  to  Roman 
Law,  pp.  158-161,  180-196,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Ck>.,  1881.  —  Tb. 
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.■a  then 


[Bi 


^id, 


},  uur  da  1  know  whether  that  of  the 
ii'iiidi  is  contrary  to  it.'] 
s  liiitlier  to  be  remarked  that  men  learn  the 
'  tiUr.iti  uf  the  mixed  mudes ;  the  HEime  showing 
U-ii  deserves  to  be  observed. 
LiiU'k  is  a  good  one,  although  it  is  true  that 
n^iL,  with  the  aid  of  iiomeoclators,  ordinarily 
hi'  iiaiJLi's  nut  uuly  of  the  modes,  but  also  of  substances, 
the  thin;;:;,  :Liid  indeed  rather  the  names  of  substances 
f  tin;  niuili-s;  for  it  is  a  defect  in  these  same  nomen- 
t  thi'y  employ  nouns  only,  and  not  verbs  ;  not  con- 
>,  altliougb  signifying  the  modes,  are  more 
-icntial  in  nonversation  than  the  majority  of  nouns,  which 
.llcate  piirticiil.ir  substances.'] 

CHAPTER   VI 

(IK    TKF,   NAMES    OF   aUBSTANCKS 

i-  1,   J>/'.    TW  ii<;i,-m  and  R/,eot<!s  of  siibstani^i-s,  ns  of  other 
iii!;s.  are  only  x-.rl'i.     For  example,  suns  ;ire  a  sort  of  stars, 
;,  for  it  is  not  ivithout  reason  that  we 


I  tlial  tiLJ! 
',.    [This 


;  that  \ 
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Ph,  I  express  myself  in  a  way  suited  not  at  all  to  renew 
our  discussions.  But  I  add  that  the  essence  is  related  only 
to  sortSy  and  that  nothing  is  essential  to  individuals.  An 
accident  or  a  disease  may  change  my  color  or  shape ;  a  fever 
or  a  fall  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory;  apoplexy 
may  leave  me  neither  feeling,  understanding,  nor  life.  If 
you  ask  me  if  it  is  essential  to  me  to  have  reason,  I  reply : 
no. 

77i.  [I  think  that  there  is  something  essential  to  individuals 
and  more  than  you  suppose.  It  is  essential  to  substances  to 
act,  to  created  substances  to  suffer,  to  minds  to  think,  to  bodies 
to  have  extension  and  motion.  That  is,  there  are  some  sorts 
or  species  to  which  an  individual  cannot  (naturally  at  least) 
cease  to  belong,  when  it  has  once  been  of  their  number,  what- 
ever revolutions  may  happen  in  nature.  But  there  are  some 
sorts  or  species,  which  are  accidental  (I  admit)  to  the  indi- 
viduals, which  may  cease  to  belong  to  them.  Thus  you 
may  cease  to  be  healthy,  beautiful,  wise,  and  indeed  to  be 
visible  and  palpable,  but  you  cannot  cease  to  have  life  and 
organs  and  perception.  I  have  stated  sufficiently,  above,  why 
it  appears  to  men  that  life  and  thought  sometimes  cease, 
although  they  cease  not  to  endure  and  to  have  their  effects.] 

§  8.  Ph,  Many  individuals  ranked  under  a  common  name, 
considered  as  belonging  to  one  species  only,  have  nevertheless 
very  different  qualities  depending  upon  their  real  (particular) 
constitutions.  This  is  easily  observed  by  all  those  who  ex- 
amine natural  bodies ;  and  chemists  often  are  convinced  of  it 
by  sad  experience,  when  they  vainly  seek  in  one  portion  of 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  vitriol  for  the  qualities  which  they 
have  found  in  other  portions  of  these  minerals. 

Th.  [No  statement  has  more  tnith,  and  I  could  myself  even 
furnish  intelligence  concerning  it.  Books  have  also  been  written 
expressly  de  infido  experimentorum  chymicorum  sicccessu.  But 
the  error  consists  in  taking  these  bodies  as  similar  or  uniform, 
while  tliey  are  more  mixed  than  we  suppose ;  for  in  dissimilar 
bodies  wo  are  not  surprised  to  remark  differences  between 
individuals,  and  physicians  do  not  know  how  much  the  tem- 
peraments and  natural  dispositions  of  human  bodies  differ. 
In  a  word,  we  shall  never  find  the  final  logical  species,  as  I 
have  already  remarked  above,  and  two  real  or  complete  indi- 
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viiliials  of  one  and  the    same  species    are  never  perfectly 
alike.^] 

Ph.  Wi'i  do  not  notice  all  these  differences,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  little  i>arts,  nor  consequently  the  interior  struct- 
\in\  of  things.  Thus  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  them  in 
onU»r  to  iU»torniine  the  sorts  or  species  of  things,  and  if  we 
wished  to  do  so  by  means  of  these  essences,  or  by  what  the 
schools  call  substantial  forms,  we  should  be  like  a  blind  man 
who  dt^sired  to  arrange  bodies  according  to  colors.  §  11.  We 
do  not  indocd  know  the  essences  of  spirits,  we  know  not  how 
to  form  distinct  specific  ideas  of  angels,  although  we  well 
know  that  th(>rc  must  be  many  kinds  of  spirits.  Thus  it 
stH^ms  that  in  our  ideas  we  put  no  difference  between  God  and 
tho  s|)irits  by  any  number  of  simple  ideas,  save  that  we  attribute 
inlinity  to  (iod. 

Th.  [TluTo  is,  however,  another  difference  in  my  system 
betwiHMi  God  and  created  spirits,  viz.  that  in  my  view  all 
cn»at(Ml  s|>irits  must  have  bodies,  just  as  our  soul  has  one.*] 

§  12.  Ph,  I  tliink  at  least  that  there  is  this  analogy  between 
bodies  and  spirits,  tliat  as  there  is  no  gap  in  the  varieties  of 
tlie  (u)r|)oreal  world,  so  there  will  be  no  less  variety  in  intelli- 
g(Mit  creatures.  Commencing  from  ourselves  and  proceeding 
even  to  the  lowest  things,  a  descent  is  made  by  very  small 

1  (y.  ycir  KaKin/.t,  Pn*fju'c,  tnit'',  ]».  51,  Bk.  11.,  chaj).  27,  ante,  p.  2.*^  sq.; 
Do  ipttn  niitiini,  §  l^i,  (Jt'rh.'irdt,  4,  Mli,  Erdmann,  l.'W,  b,  Ja«iu<»s,  1,  4<i4  (in 
FrtMich),  trans.  Duncan,  PhiOm.  Works  of  Lcibin't::,  122,  TJ.S;  Monadolof/ie,  §  0, 
(;.  r>,  cm,  K.  ia\  ,I.  2,  :«»2,  trans.  D.  21«»,'f.  II.  lltMljje,  "Jour.  Sikh:.  Pliilos.." 

1.  12!>;  nil  h'ttiT  t«>  Clarke.  §§  4  si/.,  (i.  7,  ;i72,  K.  755,1),  J.  2,  4:V2,  trans.  1).247, 
ntli  letter  to  ('larke,  §  21,  (J.  7,  ."'K!,  K.  Hut,  J.  2,  441).  trans.  1).  25S.  This  is  the 
]>rlii<'iiile  of  the  identity  of  indiseemihles,  j^rinriphtm  idcjifittitis  indiscerni- 
hiliuftt  -■-  i.e.  that  **  thin>::s  qualilativtdy  undistinixuishahh;  are  absolutely  ideuti- 
eal."  A<r.<»rdinj{  to  Leibnit/,  there  are  n»>  such  thinirs,  tliere  bein;r  in  the 
universe  no  t\v(»  objects  perfectly  alike:  thou;:h  abstractly  iK>ssi])le,  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  order  of  things,  and  with  the  divine  wisdom,  which 
a'lnnts  nothinj^  th(?rein  without  reason.  (/.  also  Kanl's  development  and 
criticism  of  Leibnitz's  prin<'iples  in  his  Dihuitbitio  n^nt,  17.m.  Wcrkc,  cd. 
Kosenkranz&  Schubert,  l^dpzii;.  1H:JS-42,  Vol.  I.  p.  1;  ed.  Hartenstein,  I^dpzij;, 
1S(>7-<)S,  V<d.  1,  p.  '.^t-'},  Krif.  d.  r.  Vcrnnnft,  V.  d.  Arnjdiihtflif  d.  Nt-ffexions- 
h(';/rifr,  ed.  K.  &  S.  2,  214,  ed.  H.  .1,  225,  4th  ed..  J.  II.  v.  Kirclimann.'l^il>ziff, 
1877,  p.  2iW  sq.,  K.  (laird,  Thr'  ('n't.  rhth>s.  (»/  Iniuninm^l  K(int,  1,  10«  ,<?7.,  445 
sq.,rt()0  K(f.,  Now  York,  Macmillan  &  Co..  18s!>:  reborweir,  Ifisf.  of  Philos., 

2.  144,  17:i,  Ueberwpj;-Heinze.  (Jrsrh.  d.  Philos.,  7th  ed.,  .S,  215,  2.T.).  — Tr. 

2  Cy.  Xt'ic  Kss(u/s,  Preface,  r////i',  p.  .V2.  Hk.  II.,  chap.  1,  §  12,  Th.  ante,  p.  113, 
chap.  15,  §  4,  Th.  ant*?,  p.  151»,  and  note.  —  Tr. 
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degrees,  and  by  a  continued  series  of  things,  which  in  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes 
that  have  wings,  and  to  whom  the  air  is  not  strange,  and  there 
are  birds  inliabiting  the  water  whose  blood  is  cold  like  that  of 
the  fishes,  and  whose  flesh  so  strongly  resembles  theirs  in 
taste  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  to  eat  them  on  fish- 
days.  There  are  animals  so  closely  approaching  the  species 
of  birds  and  of  beasts  that  they  hold  the  middle  ground  between 
them.  The  amphibia  contain  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Seals  live  upon  the  land  and  in  the  sea;  and  porpoises 
(whose  name  signifies  sea-hog)  have  the  warm  blood  and  the 
entrails  of  a  hog.  Not  to  speak  of  that  which  is  reported  of 
sea- men,*  there  are  some  animals  who  seem  to  have  as  much 
knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  are  called  men ;  and  there 
is  so  close  a  relation  between  animals  and  vegetables,  that 
if  you  take  the  most  imperfect  of  the  one  and  the  most  perfect 
of  the  other,  you  will  scarcely  perceive  any  considerable  dif- 
ference between  them.  Thus,  until  we  reach  the  loioest  and 
least  organized  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  everywhere  species 
bound  togetlier,  and  differing  only  by  degrees  almost  impercept- 
ible. And  when  we  consider  the  wisdom  and  infinite  power  of 
the  Author  of  all  things,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  con- 
formed to  the  magnificent  hai^mony  of  the  universe  and  to  the 
great  design  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  this  sovereign 
architect,  that  the  different  species  of  creatures  ascend,  also, 
little  1)}^  little  from  us  towards  his  infinite  perfection.  Thus 
we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  many  more 
species  of  creatures  above  us  than  below  us,  because  we  are 
much  more  distant  in  degrees  of  perfection  from  the  infinite 
being  of  God  than  from  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
nothing.  Yet  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  all  these 
different  species. 

Tli.  [1  had  intended  in  another  place  to  say  something  not 
unlike  what  you,  sir,  have  just  set  forth ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
liave  ])een  anticipated  when  I  see  that  you  state  things  better 
than  1  could  hope  to  have  done.     Clever  philosophers  *  have 

1  I.r.  morinaids;  so  Tx>ckc,  "mermaids  or  sea-men,"  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  2, 
p.  49(Boliirse(l.).  — Tr. 

^  Cf.  Th^odh-ve,  Pt.  I.,  §  14,  Gerhardt,  (>,  110,  Erdraann,  507,  b,  Jacques, 
2,  80,  Dutens,  1,  l.'U  (in  Latin) ;  Reply  to  Bayle,  ad  fin.,  G.  4,  570,  E.  UK),  b, 
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(li.s(!usse(l  this  qiu^stioii :  utrum  detur  vacuum  formarum,  I.e. 
whether  there  are  possible  species,  which,  however,  do  not 
exist,  Jind  which  nature  may  seem  to  have  forgotten.  I  have 
n^ason  to  belit^ve  that  all  i)0ssible  species  are  not  compossible 
in  th(»  universe,  great  as  it  is,  and  that,  too,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  tilings  which  exist  contemporaneously,  but  also  in 
ndation  to  th(»  whole  series  of  things.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe 
that  then!  an*  of  necessity  species  which  have  never  existed 
and  never  will  exist,  not  being  compatible  with  this  series  of 
(jn^atun\s  wliicli  God  has  chosen.  But  I  believe  that  all  things, 
wliic.h  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  universe  can  receive,  exist 
tln^rein.  That  there  may  be  intermediate  creatures  between 
those  which  an^  far  apart  is  in  conformity  with  this  same 
harmony,  althougli  this  is  not  always  in  one  and  the  same 
glob(^  or  system,  and  that  which  is  between  two  species  is 
Honietinies  so  in  r(;lation  to  certain  circumstances  and  not  in 
r(^hition  to  others.  lUrds,  so  different  from  man  in  other 
tilings,  ajjproac^h  him  in  speech;  but  if  monkeys  could  S|)eak 
like  parrots,  th(»y  woiUd  go  farther.  The  law  of  continuity^ 
(Uu'lares  that  nature  leaves  no  gap  in  the  order  she  follows ; 
but  every  form  or  species  is  not  the  whole  order.  As  for 
spirits  or  giMiii,  as  I  hold  that  all  created  intelligences  have 
organiz(»d  bodit^s,  whose  j)erfection  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
intelligence,  or  the  mind,  w'hich  is  in  this  body  in  virtue  of 
the  pre-cstai)lislie(l  harmony,  1  liold  that  in  order  to  gain  any 
concc])tion  of  the  j)crtVctions  of  spirits  above  us,  it  will  be  of 
gnsit  service  to  imagine  these  perfections  also  in  bodily  organs 
which  surpass  our  own.     It  is  a  case  in  which  the  liveliest 

I).  2,  \y,\:  **  II  HO  ]><'Ut  ccpoinlant,  quo  <'e  Chovjilicr  ait  encor  eii  qnelqiie  bou  eii- 
tljoiisiasiiic,  (iiii  I'ait  transports  t/((/).<  rr  tmnub  inri.siblv,  vt  d'lns  cctte  ^(nidue 
ittjinir,  dont  il  pjirh*.  ot  quo  jo  crois  ostrecelle  <Ios  iile'os  ou  ties  formes,  dont  out 
parlo  oiH'or  (Hiclfjuos  SoholasticpR's  en  iiiettant  en  question,  utrum  iHctur 
vacuum  foruiuruni.*'  —  Tii. 

1  rr.  Xt'w  Kfiiuiys,  Preface,  ante,  p.  50,  nk.  IV.,  eliap.  KJ,  §  12,  Th.,  iu/ra, 
!>.  rh}'};  Theinlir,?,',  III.,  §  .348.  (Jerlianlt,  U,  :i21,  Krdniann,  (K)5,  b,  Jacques,  2, 
27(»;  U'tter  to  Uayh*.  in  the  "  N«»uvelles  de  la  Kepublique  des  I^ttres,"  July, 
l(iH7.  <i.  3,  .VJ.  K.  KM,  trans.  Duncan,  J*/iilus.  ]ynrks  <>/  Leibnitz,  'X^^,  Letter  to 
Arnauld,  Ki'.K),  (i.  2,  l.MJ,  E.  107,  b,  J.  1,  444,  trans.  D.  .'»8.  Anitna<Iver:iion€8  in 
jiurtrm  (jrnt>ruh}u  I*riurii/iin'uni  Cartrsia/ioruui,  I't.  II.,  ad  Art.  45,  (t.  4,  o75, 
Duncan,  r>l ;  (Jubrauer,  iJ.  W.  FreHifrr  v.  Leihuiz,  einc  Hiof/raphiCy  1,  2(^4, 
and  notes,  i)p.  .'U-li^^  a  letter  to  an  unknown  person,  Oct.  1(»,  1707,  containing 
a  very  clear  statement  of  the  princiido  or  law  of  continuity;  translation, 
ApiK;ndix,  pp.  712-714.  —  Tr. 
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and  richest  imagination,  and,  to  avail  myself  of  an  Italian 
term  which  I  cannot  well  express  otherwise,  the  invenzione  la 
pih  vaga,  will  be  most  timely  in  raising  us  above  ourselves. 
And  what  I  have  said  in  justification  of  my  system  of  harmony, 
which  exalts  the  divine  j)erfections  beyond  what  we  had  dared 
to  think,  will  assist  us  also  in  having  ideas  of  creatures  in- 
comparably grander  than  wo  have  had  hitherto. 

§  14.^  PJi,  To  return  for  a  little  to  the  reality  of  species 
even  in  substances,  I  ask  you  if  water  and  ice  are  different 
species  ? 

Th.  [I,  in  my  turn,  ask  you  if  gold  melted  in  the  crucible 
and  gold  cooled  in  bullion  are  of  one  and  the  same  species  ?] 

Ph.  He  does  not  reply  to  the  question,  who  proposes  an- 
other. 

Qui  litem  lite  resolvit.^ 

But  you  thereby  admit  that  the  reduction  of  things  to  species 
relates  solely  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  which  suffice  to 
distinguish  them  by  names ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  founded  upon  their  real  and  internal  constitution, 
and  that  nature  distinguishes  existing  things  into  so  many 
species  by  their  real  essences,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
ourselves  distinguish  them  into  species  by  these  or  those 
names,  we  shall  be  liable  to  great  mistakes. 

Th,  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  term  species^  or  a  being 
of  a  different  species,  which  causes  all  this  confusion ;  and 
when  we  have  removed  it,  there  will  no  longer  be  discussion 
save  perhaps  as  regards  the  name.  We  may  take  species 
mathematically  and  physically.  In  mathematical  strictness 
the  least  difference  making  two  things  in  any  respect  dissimilar, 
makes  them  different  in  species.  Thus,  in  geometry,  all  circles 
are  of  one  and  the  same  species,  for  they  are  all  perfectly  alike, 
and  for  the  same  reason  all  parabolas  are  also  of  the  same 
species ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  witli  ellipses  and  hyperbolas,  for 
of  these  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  sorts  or  species,  as 
well  as  an  infinite  number  of  eaoh  species.    All  the  numberless 

1  Locke  hiis  §  13,  Philos.  W(trks,  Vol.  2,  p.  50.  The  numbering  §  14  in  the 
French  text  of  all  the  editions  in  an  cirror,  as  will  be  seen  ajHrn  comparing 
the  nnmberin^  of  the  next  §,  also  14,  with  Ix>cke'8  text.  Here  also  the  texts 
coincide  with  lAXike's.  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  Horace,  Satires,  2,  :i,  10:3.  — Te. 
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oUipBOR,  in  which  the  distance  of  the  foci  has  the  same  xatio  to 
the  (liMtanoc  of  the  apices,  are  of  one  and  the  same  species ;  bat 
as  the  ratios  of  these  distances  vary  only  in  size,  it  follows  that 
all  those  infinite  species  of  ellipses  make  only  onegenuM,  and  that 
there  are  no  subdivisions.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oval  of  three 
foci  would  liavo  indeed  an  infinite  number  of  such  generoy  and 
would  have  an  infinitely  infinite  number  of  specieSy  each  genua 
having  a  numl)er  of  them  simply  infinite.  In  this  sense  two 
pliysical  individuals  will  never  be  perfectly  similar,  and  what  is 
iiioroi  tlu)  Hanio  individual  will  pass  from  species  to  species,  for  it 
is  never  wholly  similar  to  itself  even  for  more  than  a  moment. 
Hut  the  men  who  establish  physical  species  do  not  adhere  to 
this  strictnossy  and  it  depends  upon  them  to  say  that  a  mass 
which  thoy  can  make  return  to  themselves  under  its  first  form 
continiK^H  to  Ix)  one  and  the  same  species  in  their  view.  Thus 
wo  say  that  wator,  gold,  quicksilver,  common  salt,  continue 
tho  saiiio,  and  are  only  disguised  in  ordinary  changes ;  but 
in  organized  bodies,  or  in  species  of  plants  and  of  animals,  we 
doiino  R])ocios  by  generation,  so  that  this  similarity,  which 
conum  or  may  have  come  from  one  and  the  same  origin  or 
H(M'd,  would  be  of  one  .and  the  same  species.^  In  man,  besides 
hunum  gi^neration,  we  fasten  upon  the  attribute  rational  animal ; 
and,  although  there  are  men  who  live  like  beasts  all  their 
lives,  wo  proHunio  tliat  it  is  not  for  want  of  faculty  or  principle, 
but  that  it  is  through  impediments  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  faculty.  Hut  it  is  not  yet  dett»rmined  as  regards  all 
tin)  oxtornal  conditions  wliicjh  we  wish  to  regard  as  sufficient 
to  give  this  ])r(\suini)tion.  Hut  whatever  regulations  men 
niiiko  for  their  denominations  and  for  the  rights  attached  to 
namc^s,  provided  thjit  their  retaliation  is  followed  or  made  fast 
and  intelligible,  it  will  bo  founded  in  reality,  and  they  will 
not  be  able  to  imagine  speeies  which  nature,  which  includes 
oven  possibilities,  has  not  produced  or  distinguished  before 
them.  As  for  the  interior,  although  there  is  no  external  ap- 
pearance which  is  not  based  upon  the  internal  constitution,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  one  and  the  same  appearance  may 
sometimes  result  from   two  different  constitutions.     But  in 

1  C/.  New  Essays,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  14,  Th.  (2),  ante,  p.  314;  Dewey,  Leib- 
niz's New  Essays,  p.  215  sq.  —  TsL. 
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that  case  there  will  be  something  in  common,  and  this  is  what 
we  philosophers  call  the  proximate  formal  cause.  But  although 
this  should  not  be,  as  if  according  to  Mariotte  ^  the  blue  of 
the  rainbow  had  an  entirely  different  origin  from  the  blue 
of  the  turquoise,  unless  there  were  a  common  formal  cause  (in 
which  opinion  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  him),  and  although 
we  should  agree  that  certain  apparent  natures  which  make  us 
give  names  have  nothing  internal  in  common,  our  definitions 
would  not  cease  to  be  grounded  in  real  species;  for  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  realities.  We  can  say,  then,  that 
all  which  we  truthfully  distinguish  or  compare,  nature  dis- 
tinguishes or  makes  agree  also,  although  she  has  distinctions 
and  comparisons  which  we  do  not  know  and  which  may  per- 
haps he  better  than  ours.  Thus  much  care  and  experience  is 
yet  necessary  in  order  to  assign  genera  and  species  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  like  nature.  Modern  botanists  think  that  the  dis- 
tinctions taken  from  the  forms  of  flowers  most  resemble  the 
natural  order.*  But  they  find  therein,  however,  still  much 
difficulty,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  comparisons 
and  arrangements  not  only  upon  a  single  character,  like  that 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  which  is  taken  from  flowers, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  up  to  this  time  for  a  possible 
system  and  convenient  for  learners,  but  also  upon  characters 
taken  from  other  parts  and  relationships  of  plants  :  each 
basis  of  comparison  deserving  tables  of  its  own;'  without 
which  we  shall  allow  many  subaltern  genera,  and  many  com- 
parisons, distinctions,  and  useful  observations  to  escape.  But 
tlio  more  thoroughly  wo  examine  the  generation  of  species, 
and  the  more  we  follow  in  the  classifications  the  conditions 
wliic^h  are  there  requisite,  the  closer  we  shall  approach  the 
natural  order.  Therefore,  if  the  conjecture  of  some  intelligent 
pi^rsons  were  found  true,  that  there  is  in  the  plant  besides  the 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  121,  note  4.  — Tr. 

2  Cf.  Diitens,  Lnibnit.  opera  omnia,  Vol.  2,  Pt.  II.,  p.  109  aq.,  Epistola  0.  G, 
Lpihnitii  ad  A.  C.  Gackcnholtzium,  M.  D.  De  Methodo  Boianica,  April  23, 
1701.  — Tr. 

8  Of.  Mor.  Wilh.  Drobisch,  N'cne  Darstff.  d.  Logik,  3d  ed.,  I^ipzig,  1803, 
p.  141  gq.,  where  the  so-called  Collateral  Distributions  or  Co-divisions,  which 
I^eibnitz  here  calls  to  mind,  and  **  which  are  of  especial  importance  in  Statis- 
tics," are  discussed.  Drobisch's  work  is  considered  "one  of  the  most  perfect 
presentations  of  the  subject-matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  logic." 
—  Tr. 


seed  {la  graiiie)  or  the  reoognizad  seed  {la  semewce)  correspond- 
ing  to  the  egg  of  tlie  animal,  another  seed  whioh  would  deserve 
the  name  maaculine,  i.e.  a  powder  {pullen,  visible  very  often, 
though  Bometiines,  perhaps,  invisible,  as  the  seed  (in  graine) 
itself  is  in  certain  plants)  which  the  wind  or  other  ontinarj 
accidents  scatter  in  order  to  unite  it  with  tlie  seed  which  comes 
sometimes  from  one  and  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes,  also 
(as  in  the  hemp),  from  another  neighboring  plant  of  the  same 
species,  which  plant  consequently  will  he  analogous  to  tlie 
male,  though  perhaps  the  female  is  never  wholly  destitute  of 
this  same  jiolleii;  if  this  conjecture,  I  say,  were  found  trne, 
and  if  the  mode  of  generation  of  plants  became  better  known, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  varieties  which  would  be  noticed  would 
furnish  a  basis  for  very  natural  divisions.  And  if  we  had  the 
penetration  of  some  superior  geniuses  and  knew  enough  about 
things,  perhaps  we  should  find  therein  fixed  attributes  for 
each  species,  common  to  all  the  individuals  and  always  sub- 
sisting in  the  same  living  organism,  whatever  alterations  or 
transformations  may  happen  to  it,  as  in  the  best  known  of  the 
physical  species,  the  human,  reason  is  such  a  fixed  attribute, 
granted  to  each  individual,  and  never  to  be  lost,  although 
it  cannot  always  be  perceived.  But  in  default  of  tiiis  knowl- 
edge we  avail  ourselves  of  the  attributes  which  appear  to  hb 
most  convenient  for  distinguishing  and  comparing  things,  and 
in  a  word,  for  recognizing  in  them  species  or  sorts  j  and  these 
attributes  have  always  their  real  grounds.] 

§  14.  Ph.  In  order  to  distinguish  substantial  beings  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  supposition,  that  there  are  certain  essences  or 
precise  forms  of  tilings,  whereby  all  existing  individuals  are 
naturally  distinguished  into  species,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
be  assured,  §  15,  first,  that  nature  always  proposes,  in  the 
production  of  things,  to  make  them  participate  in  certain 
regular  and  established  essences,  as  models;  and,  §  16.  sec- 
ondly, that  nature  always  attains  this  end.  But  monsters 
give  us  reason  to  doubt  both.  §  17.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  determine,  i»  the  third  place,  whether  these  monsters  are 
really  a  distinct  and  new  s|iecies,  for  we  find  that  some  of 
these  monsters  have  few  or  none  of  those  qualities  which  are 
supposed  to  result  from  the  essence  of  that  species  whence 
they  derive  their  origin,  and  to  which  they  seem  to  belong  in 
virtue  of  their  birth. 
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7%.  Wbeu  it  is  a  question  of  determiuing  whether  monsters 
belong  to  a  certain  species,  we  are  often  reduced  to  conjecture. 
This  shows  us  that  we  are  not,  then,  limited  to  external  con- 
siderations, since  we  should  divine  whether  the  internal  nature 
({US,  for  example,  reason  in  man)  common  to  the  individuals  of 
such  a  species,  still  suits  (as  birth  makes  us  conjecture)  these 
individuals,  in  whom  a  portion  of  the  external  charaxUeristics, 
ordinarily  found  in  this  species,  is  lacking.  But  our  incerti- 
tude nowise  affects  the  nature  of  things,  and  if  there  is  such 
a  common  internal  nature,  it  will  or  will  not  be  found  in 
the  monster,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  And  if  the  internal 
nature  of  any  sj)ecies  is  not  found  therein,  the  monster  will  be 
of  its  own  species.  But  if  there  were  no  such  internal  nature 
in  the  s])ecies  under  discussion,  and  if  the  question  was  not 
decided  by  birth  either,  then  the  external  marks  alone  would 
determine  the  species,  and  monsters  would  not  belong  to  that 
species  from  which  they  deviate,  unless  taken  in  a  manner  a 
little  vague  and  with  some  latitude;  and  in  this  case,  also, 
our  trouble  in  desiring  to  divine  the  species  would  be  in  vain. 
This  is  perhaps  what  you  mean  by  all  the  objections  you  make 
to  species  taken  as  real  internal  essences.  You  ought  then  to 
prove,  sir,  that  no  common  internal  specific  mark  exists,  since 
the  external  is  wholly  missing.  But  the  contrary  is  found  in 
the  human  species  in  which  sometimes  children  who  have 
some  monstrosity  reach  an  age  in  which  they  exhibit  reason. 
Wliy,  then,  could  there  not  be  something  similar  in  other 
sp<'('ios  ?  It  is  true  that  for  want  of  knowledge  of  them  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  define  them,  but  the  exterior 
takes  its  place,  although  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  insufli- 
cieut  for  an  exact  de/inition,  and  that  the  nominal  definitions 
themselves  in  these  instances  are  only  conjectural;  and  I 
have  already  stated  above  how  sometimes  tliey  are  only  pro- 
visioned. Tor  example,  we  might  find  a  way  to  counterfeit 
gold  so  that  it  might  satisfy  all  the  tests  which  we  have  up  to 
the  presi'nt  time  ;  but  we  might  also  then  discover  a  new  method 
of  testing  which  would  give  the  means  of  distinguishing  natural 
gold  from  this  which  is  artificially  made.  The  old  journals  at- 
tribute both  (discoveries)  to  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony;* 

*  Augustus  I.,  the  brother  of  Maurice,  was  Elector  ir)r».'l-158(»,  iui<l,  accortlingto 
SchaariMthmilit,  *'  shared  with  his  wife,  Aimaof  Denmark,  the  love  for  alchemy." 
-Til. 
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but  I  am  not  the  man  to  guarantee  this  fact  But  if  it 
were  true,  we  could  have  a  more  perfect  d^Uion  of  gold 
than  we  have  at  present,  and  if  arHficial  gold  could  be  made 
in  quantity  and  cheap,  as  the  alchemists  claim,  this  new  proof 
would  be  important ;  for  by  its  means  we  could  preserve  for 
the  human  race  the  advantege  which  naiural  gold  gives  us  in 
commerce  by  its  rarity,  while  furnishing  ourselves  with  a 
substance  which  is  duraJ)le,  uniform,  easy  to  divide  and  to 
recognize,  and  precious  in  small  volume.  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  remove  a  difficulty  (see  §  fiO  of  the 
chapter,  ^^On  the  Names  of  Substances,''  in  the  author  of 
the  Essay  on  Understanding).  The  objection  is  made  that  in 
saying :  All  gold  is  iixed,  if  we  understand  by  the  idea  of  gold 
the  mass  of  certain  qualities  in  which  fixedness  is  comprised, 
we  make  only  an  identical  and  useless  proposition,  a^  if  we 
said :  Fixedness  is  fixedness ;  but  if  we  understand  thereby  a 
substance  given  a  certain  internal  essence,  of  which  fixedness 
is  a  result,  we  shall  not  speak  intelligibly,  for  this  real  essence 
is  wholly  unknown.  I  reply  that  the  body  given  this  internal 
constitution  is  designated  by  other  external  marks  in  which 
fixedness  is  not  comprised,  as  if  any  one  said :  the  heaviest 
of  all  bodies  is  also  one  of  the  most  fixed.  But  all  that  is 
only  provisional,  for  we  might  some  day  find  a  volatile  body, 
as  a  new  mercury,  which  would  be  heavier  than  gold,  and  upon 
which  gold  would  float,  as  lead  floats  upon  our  mercury. 

§  19.  Ph.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  we  can  never  know 
precisely  the  number  of  properties  depending  on  the  real 
essence  of  gold  unless  we  know  the  essence  of  gold  itself. 
§  21.  [But  if  we  limit  ourselves  precisely  to  certain  proj)erties, 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  have  exact  nominal 
definitions  which  will  serve  us  for  the  present,  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  ohanging  the  signification  of  names, 
if  any  new  useful  distinction  is  discovered.]  But  it  is  neces- 
sary at  least  that  this  definition  correspond  to  the  use  of  the 
name,  and  be  capable  of  being  put  in  its  place.  This  serves 
to  refute  those  who  maintain  that  extension  constitutes  the 
essence  of  body,  for  when  it  is  said  that  one  body  gives  an 
impulse  to  another,  the  absurdity  would  be  manifest,  if  substi- 
tuting extension  (for  body)  we  should  say  that  one  extension 
puts  in  motion  another  extension  by  means  of  an  impulse,  for 
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in  addition  solidity  is  necessary.  In  like  manner  no  one  will 
say  that  reason,  or  that  which  makes  man  rational,  makes 
conversation  j  for  reason  does  not  constitute  the  entire  essence 
of  man;  there  are  rational  animals  who  converse  with  each 
other. 

Th.  I  think  you  are  right:  for  the  objects  of  abstract  and 
incomplete  ideas  are  not  sufficient  to  give  the  subjects  of  all 
the  actions  of  things.  But  I  think  that  converscUion  agrees 
with  all  minds  who  can  interchange  their  thoughts.  The 
scholastics  are  greatly  troubled  regarding  the  angelic  method 
of  communication ;  but  if  they  would  accord  the  angels  subtile 
bodies,  as  I  do,  following  the  ancients,  they  would  exi^erience 
no  further  difficulty  in  that  regard.* 

§  22.  Ph.  There  are  some  creatures  in  the  world  which 
have  forms  similar  to  ours,  but  are  hairy  and  use  neither 
language  nor  reason.  There  are  imbeciles '  among  us  who 
have  exactly  the  same  form  as  ourselves,  but  who  are  destitute 
of  reason,  and  some  of  them  make  no  use  of  language.  There 
are  some  creatures,  as  it  is  said,  which,  with  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  of  reason  and  a  form  similar  in  every  other  respect 
to  ours,  have  hairy  tiiils ;  at  least,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  are  such  creatures.^  There  are  others,  where  the  males 
have  no  beard,  and  others,  where  the  females  have.  If  you 
ask  whether  all  these  creatures  are  men  or  not,  whether  they 

>  C/.  Nno  Kssaijs,  Preface,  ante,  p.  52,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  0,  ante,  p.  1^2,  note 
2  ;  also  letters  t(.  D«is  Bosses,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  4,  170(>,  Gerliardt,  2,  aiO,  319, 
Enlinaiiii,  4:V.\  440.  — Tr. 

-^  Locke  has :  "  naturals,"  7*;i//r».s.  Works,  Vo\.  2,  p.53(Bohn'8  ed.).— Tr. 

^  The  myth  of  men  with  tails,  here  mentioned  and  accepted  as  credihle  by 

Ixx'ke,  arose  either  from  the  superficial  observation  of  African  travellers,  or 

from  tlurir  uncritical  acceptance  and  rehearsal  of  the  stories  of  such  Nejrroes 

as  claime<l  to  have  seen  such  beinijs,  assumed  by  them  t^  be  endowed  with 

reason,  although  covered  with  hair  and  furnished  with  tails  —  stories  which 

seem  to  rest  ujKm  a  confusion  of  men   with  man-like  apes,  a  confusion  the 

more  naturally  su^icested  as  many  tribes  of  nej^roes  regard  the  apes  aa  rational 

but  un<"ivilized  human  beinj^s.    The  myth  has  been  explo<!ed  in  our  day  by  the 

knowledge  furnished  by  scientific  explorers  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (the 

assumed  abode  of  these  beintrs),  such  as  Dr.  Georg  August  Schweinfurth,  who 

states  that  amonj;  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  the  Dyoor,  the  Niam-niam,  and 

the  Bongo,  fasten  ujwn  themselves  behind,  as  a  part  of  their  dress,  the  tails 

of  animals,  as,  for  exam])le,  that  of  "the  quereza  monkey  (Colobus)/'  or  tails 

"composed  of  the  bast  of  the  Sansevicira."    Cf.  his  Im  Ht>rzen  von  A/rika, 

English  trans,  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer,  2  vols.,  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1874, 

Vol.  1,  pp.  201,  2<>4-4>,  Vol.  2,  pp.  2,  (>,  11,  137.  — Tr. 
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]>:l:r-z  :o  tLr  i-rj:.in.  s^^n'irrs.  lu  is  pLiin  thai  tbe  question 
r^frr?  -.i-T  *.:  •l.-  L'.ljj.l*j^   irni^^otu  or  to  iLe  complex  idea 

▼rr    L*Vr    Ilj..lr    I-.T    OCT^s^lvra    ijl  OricT   CO   indicate    it    by    thjjf 

roiar::  f.r  zh-i  Li.:»rnuil  -rtiieni!^  is  abfiii'lately  anknown  to  us, 
al::.  :ijL  "s--  Lat^  r^ris*:-  :o  rhirik  taac  'arhere  the  faeultieSy  or 
ratL-rr  •.ir  rz*.cn-*il  d^re.  jLK  so  'iifferent.  the  internal  consti- 

Th.   I  tLi:ik  T't  L^ve  in  iLe  ea^e  of  man  a  definition  at  once 

triiL  vii-'i  zl''jiJ\z^\.     Y'-jt  n-.'Cbing  can  \jk  more  internal  to  man 
thaa  reifc.--.:-n.  aii  i  orlinarllv  it  makes  itaeli  well  known.    There- 
fore tLr  r.^rari  a:.-!  the  tail  will  not  be  ctjnaidered  in  comparison 
%:t:i  it.     A  ii.j.:i  oi  the  forest,  though  hairv.  will  make  himself 
r^r':0i.T.:2r'::  ai-i  ::  is  n-t  the  hair  of  a  ma:^jt^  which  excludes 
hi 31.     li^\r:(:\\^^.  li-.k  the  use  of  reas^jn;  but  as  we  know  bv 
f:Xit^.Tir:.*:r  z\.xZ  r>ras>^Q  Is  oftcu  Duund  and  cannot  appear,  and 
aa  this  haiiTrriiS  in  the  ease  of  men  who  have  exhibited  and 
will  trxhibit  rriu-^-.a.  wtr  make,  probablv.  the  same  judgment 
rei^^rdiii'^  th-rs"  i:iibecile3   upon  other  indications,  i.e.  upon 
thf:ir  t/dily  ri.'Mre.     It  is  only  bv  these  signs,  united  with 
th^^ir  birth,  that  we  presuiiiir  that  infants  are  men.  and  will 
rnaniiV-t  r»- i.soii :  an«l  we  are  seMom  deceived.     But  if  there 
wf-re  nitioiiiil  ariimrils  with  an  external  form  a  little  different 
from  ours,  we  .-h'-uM  \je  embarrassed.     This  shows  that  our 
flefi  nit  ions,  wht-n  'h-i-'rult^-iit  utmid  the  exterior  of  bodies,  are 
impert'-r-t   aii'l   j.rovi-iioual.      If   any    niie   called   himself   an 
ancrel.  aii'l  kuf".v.  or  knew  how  to  <Io.  thintjs  much  alxive  us,  he 
miu'ht  l>e  b*'liH\v<l.     If  some  one  else,  like  (xonzales.-  came 
from  th«r  moon  by  meiins  f»f  some  extrai»rilinary  machine,  and 
toM  us  cn-diblt'  thin;^'3  ab*>ut  his  native  country,  he  would  pass 

1  Thi*  IJarbary  apo.  —  Tr. 

-('f    Jj'JI'inunf  tl'ins  f'l   fini*\  <■''/  /'   roj/z/^r  rh'ni.i'r't'ptr   ftiit  nu   motnh'  'h'  hi 

h/fif.  nnnrt'lO  ritnit  iiii>'>iir,  rl  /*"r   l}"1ii'thi>iu>    t;..„Z'if'.<,  iirntiturli  r  />/M/y»/i./, 

fnitrnn'  f'f  ff'f  ''■  '-"iirnff  v.hmf,  ini.t  •  #/  /I'-.x'i*'  /"tiffn,  jntr  J.  li.  D.  {.L*aii  Ban- 

(loiiu.  I*aris.  1«V|!S,  8vo,  jip.  lT«i:  r.-print.-*!  I'aris.  ItW.';,  with  illustrations,  and 

also  l*aris,  IT-'l.  I'Jmo.     Brun«-t  states  that  this  is  the  French  translation  of 

Franc.  (irMlwin,  Tht>  Mnn  in  tfn-  yt'^nu  or  n  ifis'-nursr  of  a  voifrnje  thlthrrht/ 

Jfomhi'/o  f;nnMifhy,  London,  ir,:w.  also  KCu,  vw..  IJnio;  that  it  had  some  snc- 

i'esH,  and  that  it  is  supi^.s^d  that  Swift  l)orrowe«l  s<»ine  passajjrs  fnmi  it  for  his 

(jHUhrr's  Trurrh.     (If.  E.  A.  Toe,  W^rls.  X<'W  York,  ISiiT.  Vol.  1,  p.  40,  who 

t'lvirs,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  story  «»f  *'  Thr  unparalleled  adventure  of  one 

Ilatis  rfaall,"  tin-  full  titli-  of  the  Freneh  ho(»k.  to-i-ther  with  some  account  of 

JtK  contents,  iiirludin;,'  the  machine  of  (Jonzales.  — Tit. 
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as  a  lunar  being,  and  yet  we  might  accord  him  indigineity  and 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  with  the  title  of  man,  entire  stranger  as 
he  would  be  to  our  globe;  but  if  he  asked  for  baptism  and 
wished  to  be  received  as  a  proselyte  of  our  law,  I  think  that 
we  should  see  great  discussions  arise  among  the  theologians. 
And  if  communication  were  opened  with  these  planetary  men, 
sufficiently  approaching  ourselves  according  to  Huygens,*  the 
question  would  require  a  universal  council  in  order  to  know 
whether  we  ought  to  extend  the  care  of  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  even  beyond  our  globe.  Many  would  doubtless  maintain 
that  the  rational  animals  of  these  countries,  not  being  of  the 
race  of  Adam,  have  no  part  in  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ; 
but  others  would  perhaps  say  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  either  of  the  place  where  Adam  has  always  been, 
or  of  what  has  been  done  with  all  his  posterity,  since  there 
have  been  theologians,  indeed,  who  believed  that  the  moon 
was  the  place  of  paradise ;  and  perhaps  that  with  the  plurality 
we  should  conclude  for  the  surest  thing,  viz.,  to  baptize  these 
men  upon  condition  that  they  be  susceptible  of  baptism;  but 
I  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  wish  to  make  them  priests 
in  the  Roman  Church,  because  their  consecration  would  always 
be  doubtful,  and  we  should  expose  the  people  to  the  danger 
of  a  material  idolatry,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  this 
church.  Happily  the  nature  of  things  exempts  us  from  all 
these  embarrassments ;  but  these  bizarre  fictions  are  useful  in 
speculation,  in  order  rightly  to  know  the  nature  of  our  ideas. 

§  2.3.  Ph.  Not  only  in  theological  questions,  but  also  on 
other  occasions  some  would  perhaps  wish  to  regulate  them- 
selves by  the  race,  and  to  say  that  in  animals  propagation  by 
the  copulation  of  the  male  and  the  female,  and  in  plants  by 
means  of  the  seeds,  keeps  the  supposed  real  species  distinct  and 
entire.  15ut  this  would  serve  only  to  fix  the  species  of  animals 
and  vogetables.  What  must  be  done  about  the  rest?  And 
even  as  regards  these  it  is  not  sufficient,  for  if  history  is  to  be 
believed,  women  have  been  gotten  with  children  by  magots. 
And  here  is  a  new  question  :  Of  what  species  must  such  a 
production  be  ?    You  often  see  mules  and  jumarts  (see  Diction- 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  15(),  note  X    Leibnizens  m.  IhnjuhcrCs  Briefwechseln,  v.  E, 
Qerland,  Berlin,  18«1.  —  Ttt 
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iiairc  iStymologiqiio  de  M.  Menage  *),  the  first  begotten  by  an 
ass  and  a  luare,  the  last  by  a  bull  and  a  mare.  I  have  seen  an 
animal  bogotton  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  which  had  visible  marks  of 
these  two  aninuils.*  Whoever  will  add  thereto  the  monstrous 
productions,  will  find  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  species 
by  generation ;  and  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  that  means,  must 
I  go  to  the  Indies  to  see  the  father  and  mother  of  a  tiger,  and 
the  seed  of  tlie  tea-plant,  and  could  I  not  otherwise  decide 
wheth(»r  the  individuals  which  come  to  us  are  of  these  species? 
Th.  (ii^ni^ration  or  race  gives  at  Iciist  a  strong  presumption 
(i.  e.  a  prt) visional  proof)  and  I  have  already  said  that  very 
often  our  signs  are  only  conjectural.  The  race  has  sometimes 
been  contradiettnl  by  the  figure,  as  wlien  the  child  is  unlike 
the  father  and  niotlier,  and  tlie  mixture  of  figures  is  not 
always  the  sign  of  the  mixture  of  races ;  for  it  may  happen 
that  a  female  gives  birth  to  an  animal  which  seems  to  belong 
to  anotlic^r  si)eei{\s  and  that  the  mothers  imagination  alone 
has  caused  this  irn^gularity :  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  called 
mold.^  15ut  as  meanwhile  we  judge  provisionally  the  species 
])y  the  race,  w(^  also  judge  the  race  by  the  species.  For  when 
a  forest  child,*  taken  from  among  thc^  bears,  who  h;ul  many  of 
their  ways,  but  who  made  himself  known  at  last  as  a  rational 
animal,  was  presented  to  John  Casimir,''  king  of  Poland,  he 
did  not  s<'ruple  to  believe  him  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and  to 
baptize  hiui  under  the  name  of  Josei>h,  alth(mgh  ]>erhaps  upon 
the  condition,  si  bajtfizatfts  dor  es,  ac^cording  to  the  usage  of 
the  Konian  ehuroh,  because  he  might  have  been  carried  oft'  by 
a  bear  aft<'r  l)a]»tisin.     We  have  not  as  yet  suilieient  knowledge 

1  Cr.  I)iit(Mis,  hifniit.  ojK  0)1).,  n,  ;ir)0,  ni:*.;  n,  Pt.  U.,  21,  (lerhardt,  l»,  5:50, 
5.'V.).  (Jillrs  Mifiia;^*',  mi.v-ldHii.  The  first  rd.  was  j'utitltMl  (Jrh/im'S  dr  hi  hnn/ue 
j'ninroisr,  Paris,  hi.'i<),  4t().  A  uv\v  M.  ajun'ari'd  at  Paris,  U'M,  to].,  umlor  the 
name,  Dh-tjununiri'  Efi/uii>[i)i/itjur  dr  hi  hnHjiir  fr(in<;oi.<,>,  o{c.\  ainl  this  was 
jiftorwanls  (Milar«i«'tl  and  «'dit»Ml  by  A.  V.  .lault.  Paris.  17r>().  2  vols.,  fol.  —  Tii. 

'-^  Au  instance  <»f  supi-rtii-ial  observation  anil  h:i>ty  infer«^nce,  like  that  of 
tho  men  witii  tails  above  nu'ntioiK'd,  antv,  p.  .'Ml,  note  .*>.  —  Tii. 

3  An  aniorphons  tb'sby  ina.ss  in  tlir  nt«'rns.  —  Tu. 

^  Scliaarsclnnidt  .states  that  J.  11.  F.  ririch,  in  his  (MTinan  trans.,  with  ad- 
ditions and  notes.  Ilallcs  17TS-S(),  of  Uaspe's  (JUnrnfi  jthihtsojth.  Inthirs  ct  frun- 
caiarn  thj'iii  Ml'.  LiHrni:,  "^jives  in  a  note,  p.  i:V.)-llO,  information  ooneijrninj; 
the  child  of  the  bears  fonnd  in  the  f(>rest,  witlunit,  however,  (piotinj;  the  sonrco 
of  his  eommunications."  -  'J'lt. 

•'iJohn  II.,  Casiniir  V.,  h'*Y,\-\tu±  He  was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  ir»14, 
and  abilieated  in  1(J8S.  —  Tu. 
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of  the  effects  of  the  intermixture  of  animals :  and  often  mon- 
sters are  destroyed,  instead  of  being  brought  up,  whilst  they 
are  seldom  long  lived.  The  belief  is  that  mixed  animals  do 
not  multiply ;  but  Strabo  ^  attributes  propagation  to  the  mules 
of  Cappadocia,  and  letters  from  China  tell  me  that  in  neigh- 
boring Tartary  there  are  race-mules.  We  see  also  that  the 
mixtures  of  plants  are  capable  of  preserving  their  new  spe- 
cies.^ We  do  not  always  indeed  know  in  the  case  of  animals 
whether  it  is  the  male  or  the  female,  or  both,  or  neither, 
which  determines  the  species.  The  doctrine  concerning  the 
eggs  of  females  which  the  late  Mr.  Kerkring'  made  famous, 
seemed  to  reduce  the  males  to  the  condition  of  moist  air  as 
related  to  plants,  which  furnishes  seeds  with  the  means  of 
pushing  and  raising  themselves  from  the  earth ;  following  the 
verses  of  Vergil  which  the  Priscillianists  *  were  wont  to  repeat  : 

1  Of.  Geographicat  p.  212,  ed.  CasauboD,  1620;  Bk.  V.,  chap.  1,  §  4,  ed.  by 
Gustav  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844-52,  3  vols.,  8vo;  English  trans.  Vol.  1,  p.  316 
(Bolni's  Class.  Lib.),  London,  1887.  — Tr. 

2  C/.  C.  Darwin,  1809-1882,  Origin  of  Species,  and  the  new  inquiries  and 
investigations  consequent  ujwn  it.  —  Tr. 

'  Theo<iore  Kerkkrinck,  1(>40-1()93,  a  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Amsterdam, 
dieil  at  Hamburg,  a  fellow-pupil  with  Spinoza,  1632-1677,  of  a  physician, 
Francis  Van  der  Ende,  and  author  of  works  on  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chem- 
istrj',  among  which  w.as  the  one  here  referred  to  by  Leibnitz:  Anthropogenim 
ichnographia  sii:e  cou/ormatio  foetus  ab  ovo  usqjic  ad  ossificaiionis  principia, 
in  sitpplementum  osteogenic  fatitum,  4to,  Amstelodami,  1671.  His  Opera 
omnia  anatomica,  2il  ed.,  4to,  Lugd.  Bat,  1717.  Cf.  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om., 
5, 173,  191);  F.  Pollock,  Spinoza:  His  Life  and  Philosophy,  p.  13.  — Tr. 

^  The  Prisrillianists  were  an  heretical  sect  which  appeared  in  Spain  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth.  Their  sjHJculative  doctrines  are  a  combination  of  Christianity  with 
Gnosticism  and  Manichaeism.  Their  moral  system  was  rigidly  ascetic,  and 
celibacy  wiis  required.  The  charges  of  immorality  and  licentiousness  so  fre- 
quently brought  against  them  by  their  adversaries,  **are,  to  say  the  least,  not 
sufficiently  well  authetiticated."  The  information  that  they  made  use  of  these 
verses  of  Vc-rgil,  to  which  thoy  attached  a  religions  dogma,  as  a  foundation 
for  tlurir  heresy  and  alleged  sexual  li<*en8e  comes  from  a  letter  of  Jerome, 
c.  .'U(>-420,  to  Ctesiphon,  Epist.  133  ad  Ctesiphonte.m,  Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi, 
V(!ronjp,  17;U-42,  Vol.  1,  p.  1029,  a;  2d  ed.,  Venetiis,  17(i<»-72;  J.  P.  Migne, 
Patrol,  s.  Lot.,  Vol.  22,  p.  11.5(^51,  Paris,  1H45,  latest  ed.,  Paris,  1864-66.  Cf. 
also  Sulpi<!ius  Sevorns,  ;563-4(K),  or  410,  Ilistor.  Sarra,  or  Chronica,  Hk.  II., 
chaps.  4<K51,  and  Dialog.,  III.,  11-13,  ed.  C.  Halm,  Vienna,  1H(J6  (Vol.  1  of  the 
Corpus  Script.  Errles.  Laiinorum),  and  J.  Bernays,  Die  Chronik  des  Snip. 
Severu.'i,  Berlin,  1861;  A.  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Relig.  and  Church,  2, 
771-779,  Boston,  Houghton,  Miftiin  &  Co.;  (libbon,  Decline  and  Fall,Wi\miin*a 
ed.,  chap.  27 ;  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.,  4, 470-478,  London,  Johu 
Murray,  1887.  — Tr. 
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Cum  pater  omnipotenfl  f OBCimdis  imtaribiu  Miliar 
Conjugis  in  Uets  gremimii  descendit  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit  magno  commistiu  ooipore  foBtos.^ 

In  a  word  according  to  this  hypothesis  the  male  would  no 
longer  be  more  than  the  rain.  But  LeeuwenhoeV  has  reha- 
bilitated the  masculine  genus,  and  the  other  sex  is  in  its  torn 
degraded,  as  if  it  performed  only  the  earth's  function  as 
regards  seeds,  by  furnishing  them  place  and  nourishment;  a 
view  which  might  obtain  even  if  we  still  maintained  the 
theory  of  the  eggs.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  imagination 
of  the  female  from  having  a  great  influence  upon  the  form 
of  the  foetus,  even  if  we  supposed  that  the  animsd  has  already 
come  from  the  male.  For  this  is  a  condition  destined  ordi- 
narily to  a  great  change,  and  much  more  susceptible  also  to 
extraordinary  changes.  It  is  asserted  that  the  imagination  of 
a  woman  in  this  condition,  who  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  a 
cripple,  caused  the  separation  of  the  hand  of  the  foetus  very 
near  its  term,  and  that  this  hand  was  subsequently  found  in 
the  after-birth;  a  statement,  however,  which  requires  oonfir- 

1  Oeorg,,  2,  325-327.  —  Tn. 

3  ADtoon  van  Leeiiwenhoek,  1632-1723,  a  distiDgaished  Dntch  naturalist, 
**  the  father  of  scientific  microscopy/'  wlio  shares  with  Malpigfai,  1628-1691, 
the  discovery  of  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  blood,  thus  completing  tbe 
doctrine  of  Harvey,  151)8-1(>57,  and  with  his  own  pupil,  Ludwig  Hamm,  the 
discovery  of  the  active  moving  constituents  of  the  seminal  fluid,  which  he  caUed 
"animalcula  s])crmatica,''  or  '*  spermatozoa.''  Leeuwenhoelc  communicated 
his  discovery,  1G77,  of  the  spermatozoa  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Christopher  YtTren, 
1631-172^),  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  16K1,  *'  De  ovario,  et  imaginovis  ejus 
ovis;  liomo  ex  animalculo  oritur."  The  letter  is  found  in  Leeuwenhoek's 
Arcana  naturm  detecta  sive  epistolte  ad  societatem  Rcfiiam  Angliam  scriptm, 
Delft,  l(>i)5,  4to,  p.  28  sq.  lyecuwenhoek  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
''spontaneous  generation,"  and  did  more  than  any  other  naturalist  to  over- 
throw it.  Cf,  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  5,  17:i,  174,  319,  337;  6,  Pt.  I.,  211,  213, 
218,  Gcrhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schri/U,  3.  5i;2,  5(X5,  571,  579,  580,  Dutens,  2, 
Pt.  I.,  32*),  330;  Pt.  II.,  214,  Prototjxa,  §  17;  Syateme  nouveau,  §  6,  Ger- 
hardt,  4.  480,  Erdmann,  125,  b,  Jacques,  1,  471,  trans.  Duncan,  Philos.  Wks.  of 
Leibnitz,  73;  Prinripes  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  §  (5,  G.,  0,  (iOl,  E.,  715,  b, 
trans.  D.,  212;  G.,  7,  5(»8.  Ho  published  the  greater  part  of  liis  discussions  and 
investigations  in  112  papers  in  the  Philos.  lyansactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  2<;  papers  in  the  }femoir8  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  both 
of  which  bodies  he  was  a  member.  The  most  complete  collection  of  his  works 
is  the  Opera  omnia  sen  arcanm  naturm  ope  microscopioriim  detecta,  Leyden, 
1719-22,  4  vols.,  4to;  from  this.  Select  Works,  trans,  by  Samuel  Hoole,  London, 
1800-1807,  2  vols,  4to,  does  not  contain  the  letter  to  Wren.  There  is  a  Life  in 
Dutch  by  Haaxman,  Leyden,  1875.  — Tb. 
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mation.  Perhaps  some  one  will  arise  who  will  maintain  that, 
although  the  soul  can  come  only  from  one  sex,  both  sexes 
furnish  something  of  the  organism,  and  that  from  the  two 
bodies  one  is  made,  just  as  we  see  that  the  silk-worm  is  as  it 
were  a  double  animal,  and  encloses  a  flying  insect  under  the 
form  of  the  caterpillar :  in  such  darkness  are  we  still  upon  so 
important  a  point.  Some  day  perhaps  the  analogy  of  plants 
will  give  us  some  light,  but  at  present  we  have  but  little  in- 
formation regarding  the  generation  of  plants  themselves,  the 
surmise  concerning  the  pollen  which  has  been  remarked,  as 
that  which  might  correspond  to  the  masculine  semen,  not 
yet  being  very  clear.  Besides  a  slip  of  a  plant  is  very  often 
capable  of  giving  a  new  and  complete  plant,  to  which  no 
analogy  is  as  yet  seen  in  animals ;  also  we  cannot  say  that 
the  foot  of  an  animal  is  an  animal,  as  each  branch  of  the  tree 
seems  to  be  a  plant  capable  of  fruit-bearing  by  itself.  Fur- 
thermore the  intermixture  of  species,  and  even  the  changes 
in  one  and  the  same  species  often  go  on  with  much  success 
in  plants.  Perhaps  at  some  time  or  place  in  the  universe 
the  species  of  animals  are,  or  were,  or  will  be  more  subject 
to  change  than  they  are  at  present  with  us,  and  many  animals 
who  have  somewhat  of  the  cat,  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
lynx,  might  have  been  of  one  and  the  same  race  and  may  now 
be  as  it  were  new  subdivisions  of  the  ancient  species  of  cats. 
Thus  I  always  return  to  what  I  have  more  than  once  said  that 
our  determinations  of  physical  species  are  provisional  and 
proportional  to  our  knowledge.* 

§  24.  Ph.  Men  at  least  in  making  their  divisions  of  species 
have  never  thought  of  substantial  forms,  save  those  who,  in 
this  single  corner  of  the  world  where  we  are,  have  learned  the 
language  of  our  schools. 

Til,  It  seems  that  lately  the  term  substantial  forms  has 
come  into  disrepute  with  certain  classes  and  that  they  are 
asluuned  to  speak  of  them.  Meanwhile  there  is  perhaps  in 
that  circumstance  more  of  fashion  than  of  reason.  The  scho- 
lastics employed  inaptly  a  general  notion,  when  they  used  it 
to  explain  particular  phenomena ;  but  this  abuse  does  not  de- 
stroy the  thing.     The  soul  of  man  is  a  little  disconcerting  to 

1  lA'ibiiitz  hero  touches  upon  the  theory  of  evolution,  or  development,  but 
keeps  himself  within  very  moderate  limits  in  the  statement  of  his  views.  —  Tr. 
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the  dogmatism  of  some  of  our  modems.  Thete  aie  aome  who 
admit  that  it  is  the  form  of  man;  but  they  also  affirm  that  it 
is  the  only  substantial  form  of  known  nature.  Desoartes  thus 
speaks  of  it,  and  he  censures  Begins^  because  he  contested  this 
quality  of  a  substantial  form  of  the  soul  and  denied  that  man 
was  a  ujinm  per  se,  a  being  endowed  with  a  Toritable  unity.* 
Some  think  that  this  excellent  man  did  this  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  I  doubt  this  a  little  because  I  think  he  had  reason 
for  so  doing.  But  this  privilege  is  not  given  to  man  only,  as  if 
nature  were  made  of  broken  sticks.  There  is  room  for  the 
judgment  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  of  primitive  entelechies,  which  have  sometibiing 
analogous  to  perception  and  appetite,  and  which  are  aU,  and 
remain  always,  substantial  forms  of  bodies.  It  is  true  that 
species  apparently  exist  which  are  not  truly  a  tmumper  se  (ie. 
bodies  endowed  with  a  veritable  unity,  or  with  an  invisible 
essence  which  makes  their  entire  active  principle),  any  more 
than  a  mill  or  watch  might  be.  The  salts,  the  minerals,  and 
the  metals  may  be  of  this  nature,  1.6.  simple  contextures  or 
masses  in  which  there  is  a  certain  regularity.  But  the  bodies 
of  both,  I.e.  animate  bodies  as  well  as  the  contextures  without 
life  will  be  s])ecified  by  their  internal  structure,  since  in  those 
inde(Hl  which  are  animate,  the  soul  and  the  machine,'  each  by 


1  Pierro  Sylvaiii  Regi»— Latin,  Regius —1632-1707,  a  celebrated  Cartesian, 
at  lirHt  destined  for  the  church,  but  who,  on  going  to  Paris  to  study  theology 
at  tlio  Sorbonne,  Iieard  Rohault  {cf.  ante,  p.  233,  note  2)  on  Cartesianism, 
biH-aniQ  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  doctrine,  renounced  the  priesthood,  and  gave 
himsplf  up  to  teaching  the  new  ]>hiIosophy.  His  enormous  success  aroused  the 
opi>08ition  of  Ilarlay,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  forbade  his  teaching.  He 
tlierofore  turned  to  conii)osition,  expounding  his  philosophical  ideas  in  his 
Cours  entifr  de  jihilosofihic,  or  Systeme  gin^ral  fielon  les  principett  de  Dftt- 
cartes,  4  vols.,  4to,  Paris,  KJIX),  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1691.  He  inter- 
prete<l  Descartes  in  the  sense  of  empiricism,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the 
philosopher's  censure,  <•/.  Dest'artes,  Kemarlcs  on  the  Programme  of  Regius, 
Worki*,  ed.  Cousin,  Paris,  1824-2<>,  Vol.  10,  pp.  70-111;  see  also  Veitch.  The 
Method,  Meditations  and  Select  inns  from  the  Principles  of  Descartes,  8th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1H81,  pp.  278,  287.  His  doctrines  were  a  reaction  against  the  ultra 
idealism  of  Mulebranche.  Other  works  of  his  are  Response  a  la  censura 
philosophix  vartesianm,  12nio,  Paris,  1091 ;  L* Usage  de  la  Raison  et  de  la  Foi, 
4to,  Paris,  1704.  — Tji. 

2  Cf.  Descarti's,  151X»-innO,  Kpisf.,  I.,  89,  pp.  292-293,  ed.  of  1668,  p.  261,  ed. 
of  1(592,  Cousin's  eti.,  A'ol.  8,  pp.  675K'>83;  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift., 
6,  547,  550;»7.  — Tr. 

■  /.e.  body,  according  to  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  Cartesians.  — Tr. 
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itself,  suffice  for  the  determination ;  for  they  agree  perf< 
and  although  having  no  immediate  influence  the  one  upo 
other,  they  are  mutually  expressive,  the  one  having  co 
trated  into  a  perfect  unity  all  that  the  other  has  disi>ers 
the  manifold.  Thus,  when  the  arrangement  of  species  i 
question,  it  is  useless  to  dispute  about  the  substantial  f( 
although  it  may  be  well  for  other  reasons  to  know  if  thei 
any  and  what  their  nature  is ;  for  without  thfs  one  would 
stranger  in  the  intellectual  world.  For  the  rest  the  G 
and  the  Arabians  have  spoken  of  these  forms  as  well  ai 
Europeans,  and  if  the  common  people  do  not  speak  of  t 
no  more  do  they  speak  of  algebra  or  of  surds.^ 

§  25.  Ph,  Languages  were  formed  before  the  sciences 
ignorant  and  unlettered  people  reduced  things  to  ce 
species. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  substantial  forms,  of  which  the  Medieeval  schc 
made  so  much  use,  finds  its  origin  and  point  of  departure  in  the  «Wo?  an( 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Aristotle  used  owm  in  two  senses ;  in  its  prima: 
proper  signification,  as  a  concrete  and  individual  sulwtance,  a  com 
(<rvvoXo»)  of  matter  (vAi»)  and  the  determining  principle,  form  (ciao«),  in 
sense  individual  things  were  called  *'  first  substances  "  (irpwrcu  ovtriat  ] 
ondly,  as  applied  to  the  genus,  in  whfbh  sense  species  were  called  *U 
substances''  (icvrtpat  ow<ri'aO.  According  as  they  Were  nominalists  or  re 
the  S(;hoolmen,  in  their  interpretation  of  Aristotle,  regarded  the  sulwt 
forms  as  mere  (roncepts  of  genus  and  species,  the  product  of  the  abstn 
power  of  the  mind,  which  might  correspond  to,  though  they  did  not  cons 
the  reality  of  things;  or,  as  real  universals  existing  in  concrete  things, « 
tuting  their  inmost  essence  and  determining  its  nature.  Locke  adop 
nominalistic  view  of  these  forms  as  purely  subjective  having  no  correspc 
reality  in  nature.  Leibnitz  maintains  them  in  the  realistic  sense  as  e 
sions  of  the  reality  of  the  *'  first  substances,"  and  in  direct  connectioi 
thorn  develops  his  doctrine  of  monads.  Cf.  Disrours  de  Metaphys.,  lf>8 
sq.,  (Jerhardt,  4,  44:^;  Siistemc  nnvveau,  KJOS,  §§  3,  4,  11,  G.  4,  478  sq 
ibid,  first  draft,  G.  4,  473),  Erdmann,  124,  Jacques,  1,  470,  trans.  Di 
Phihs.  Wis.  of  Lotbnitz,  72;  De  ipsa  vnfura,  IfifW,  §§  11,  12,  G.  4,  510, 1 
J.  1,  4452,  D.  120:  also  G.  Hartenstein,  Urber  Leibniz's  I^hre  v.  d.  Verhi 
d.  yfoiuiflen  z.  Kiirjyennelt,  in  his  Hisfor.  jthilos.  Abhandl.,  Leipzig,  18' 
sq.,  Stein,  Lribniz  u.  Spinoza,  Berlin,  181K),  158  ^7.,  Dillmann,  Kine  n.  D 
d.  Leibniz.  AUnndt^nhhre,  Leipzig,  1891,  225  sq.  For  Leibnitz's  theol 
use  of  Aristoth^'s  formn  — t'l Br,  — rf.  Th^odicie,  Pt.  IIL,  §§  a'VM),  and  J 
Kirchmann's  note  24«>  thereto,  Band  80,  p.  133,  and  note  62  f.,  Bd.  82,  p. 
his  Philns.  Bibliothek.  I^ipzig,  1879.  On  the  *I«o*  and  ovvia  of  Plato  anc 
totlo,  of.  Wallace,  OvtUnes  of  the  Phihs.  of  Aristotle,  §§  10,  31,  32,  34.  .1 
Zeller.  P^ilos.  d.  Griech.,  II.,  1  [Vol.  3],  058  sq.,  4th  ed.  1889,  II.  2  [A'ol.  • 
sq.,  M  ed.,  1879.  For  the  Scholastic  doctrine,  ef.  B.  Haure'au,  Ilistoire. 
phihs.  srhoUiHtique,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1872-80;  A.  Stwkl,  Oeseh.  d.  Phi 
Mittelalters,  Mainz,  m\2-iy(S\  C.  Prantl,  Gesrh.  d.  Lof/ik  im  Abendlande, 
zig,  1855-1870,  passim.    Cf.  also  G.  1,  10,  22  sq.,  4,  208.  —Tr. 
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Th.  True,  but  persons  who  study  these  matters  rectify  the 
popular  notions.  Assayers  have  found  exact  meaos  of  dis- 
cerning and  separating  the  metals;  botanists  have  enriched 
wonderfully  the  doctrine  of  plants,  and  the  experiments  made 
upon  insects  have  opened  for  us  a  new  path  in  the  knowledge 
of  animals,  but  we  are  still  very  far  distant  from  the  half  of 
our  (bourse. 

f  20.  Ph.  If  species  were  a  work  of  nature  they  could  not 
bo  con(unv(Hl  so  diiferently  by  different  persons.  Man  appears 
to  one  ])(*r8on  an  animal  without  feathers,  with  two  feet  and 
with  largo  nails,  and  another  after  a  more  profound  exami- 
nation adds  to  those  reason.  Many  people,  however,  deter- 
niino  tlio  him^cJos  of  animals  by  their  external  form  rather  than 
by  th(^ir  hirthf  since  the  question  has  been  put  more  than  once 
whotlu^r  (M^rtain  hmntiw  fosluses  should  be  admitted  to  baptism  or 
not,  for  tlio  solo  roiison  that  their  external  configuration  differed 
from  tho  ordinary  form  of  infants,  without  knowing  whether 
thoy  woro  not  as  capable  of  reason  as  infants  cast  in  another 
mould,  sonn^  of  whom  arc  found,  who,  although  of  an  approved 
form,  aro  n(*vor  able  to  exhibit  during  their  entire  life  as  much 
roiiHon  as  a|)])ears  in  an  ape  or  elephant,  and  who  never  give 
any  indication  of  boing  governed  by  a  rational  soul.  Whence 
it  a]>])('ars  ovidont  that  the  external  form  which  alone  has 
found  mention,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reasoning  which  no  one 
could  know  would  bo  wanting  in  its  time,  has  been  regarded 
ossontial  to  tlio  human  species.  And  in  these  circumstances 
th(»ol()gians  and  jurisconsults  the  most  learned  have  been 
C()nip(»ll(»d  to  riinounco  their  sacred  definition  of  rational 
aninuil,  and  to  put  in  its  place  some  other  essence  of  the 
human  sp(»ci('s.  "  Mr.  Menage,"  (Menagiana  Tom.  I.  p.  278, 
of  the  Dutch  edititm  of  1004,)*  "furnishes  us  the  example  of  a 
(u^rtain  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  which  deserves  to  be  related. 
When  this  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  he  says,  came  into  the  world, 
he  liad  so  litth^  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  he  resembled  rather 
a  monster.  For  some  time  they  deliberated  whether  he 
should  be  bai)tized.  He  was  baptized  however,  and  declared  a 
man  ])rovisionally,  i.e.  till  time  should  show  what  he  was.    He 

1  Afcnof/ionn  sivr  exccr])ta  rr  ore  ACffidii  Menarpi^  1st  ed.,  1  vol.,  12mo, 
Paris,  1(K)3,  'M.  ed..  onlarjjed  and  cornx't^^d  by  I^  Moinioye,  Paris,  1715.  Erd- 
iiiatin,  Jacques,  and  Schaarschmidt  in  his  German  trans,  erroneously  read  1(}40. 
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was  so  disfigured  by  nature,  that  they  called  him  all  his  life 
the  Abbot  Malotru.  He  was  of  Caen."  There  was  a  child 
who  came  very  near  being  excluded  from,  the  human  species 
simply  because  of  his  shape.  He  narrowly  escaped  as  it  was, 
and  it  is  certain  tliat  a  figure  a  little  more  deformed  would 
have  deprived  him  of  it  for  ever  and  have  caused  him  to 
perish  as  a  being  who  ought  not  to  pass  for  a  man.  Yet  no 
reason  can  be  given  why  a  rational  soul  could  not  have  been 
lodged  in  him,  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
more  altered ;  why  a  visage  a  little  longer,  or  a  flatter  nose,  or 
a  wider  mouth  could  not  have  subsisted  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  irregular  figure  with  a  soul  and  with  qualities  which  made 
him  capable,  wholly  disfigured  as  he  was,  of  being  clothed 
with  dignity  in  the  church. 

Th,  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  rational  animal  has  been 
found  with  an  external  figure  very  different  from  ours,  there- 
fore, when  the  question  arose  of  baptizing  a  child,  race  and 
figure  have  always  been  considered  only  as  marks  by  which  to 
judge  whether  it  was  a  rational  animal  or  not.  Thus  theo- 
logians and  jurisconsults  have  never  needed  to  renounce  for 
that  reason  their  sacred  definition. 

§  27.  Ph.  But  if  that  monster,  of  which  Licetus,^  Bk.  I., 
chap.  3,  speaks,  with  a  man's  head  and  a  hog's  body,  or  other 
monsters,  with  the  heads  of  dogs  and  of  horses,  etc.,  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  had  lived  and  could  have  spoken,  the  difficulty 
would  be  much  greater. 

1  Fortunio  IJceti,  1577-1057,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician  and  scholar,  who 
taui^ht  logic  at  Pisa,  ICOO-KJOJ;  pliilosophy  at  Padua  till  1631 ;  then  philosophy 
at  Bologna ;  and  finally,  theoretic  medicine  at  Piidua  from  1(^  till  his  death. 
H<i  was  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  and  wished  to  admit  nothing  beyond  his 
d(K'trin(»s,  and  thus  contrii)uted  to  render  both  philosophy  and  medicine  sta- 
tionary. VoT  the  matter  to  which  Leibnitz  here  refers,  rf.  Licetus,  De  spontaneo 
rirrntium  ortiif  lib.  quat.,  fol.,  Vicentiae,  KJIS,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  28,  pp.  Ii4-.%,  Sexta 
confirmatio  spontanei  ortus  hominum  petita  ex  humanis  figuris  in  belluis,  ac 
lapidibus  enodatur  aperiendo  talium  figurarum  caussas,  in  which  chapter 
Li(;etu8  treats  of  various  monsters,  referring  to  his  De  mojistronim  mentioned 
below,  and  to  his  father's,  Giuseppe  Liceti,  an  Italian  physician,  died  1599, 
Dialof/us  de  r/enitalium  vsu  et  dif/nitate,  or  //  Ceva,  deW  ouvcro  ecccllenza  ed 
uso  de'  ffenit(di^  1508,  De  monstrorum  ccnissis,  naturn,  et  diferentiis  lib.  duo, 
2d  e<\.,  4to,  Petavii,  1(534,  pp.  13,  183,  194  :  '*  I)e  monstrorum  humanonim  reale 
existentiaj " ;  the  same,  with  additions  by  Gerard  Blasius,  4to,  Amstelodami, 
KHiT),  pp.  13,  183,  VM ;  the  same,  in  the  French  trans.,  TraiU  dcs  monstreSt  by 
Jean  Palfyn,  KiSO-H^W,  in  his  Description  anatomiquc  des  parties  de  la/emnie 
qui  servent  a  la  giin^ration,  etc.,  4to,  Leyden,  1708,  pp.  13, 197,  208.  —  Tr. 
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Th.  I  admit  it,  and  if  that  occuired  and  if  any  one  had  done, 
as  a  certain  writer,  a  monk  of  the  olden  time,  named  Hans 
Kalb  (Jean  le  veau  —  John  the  calf)  who  ^  painted  himself 
with  a  calf  s  head,  the  pen  in  his  hand,  in  a  book  he  had 
written,  which  procedure  caused  some  foolishly  to  think  that 
this  writer  had  in  reality  a  calf  s  head,  —  i^  I  say,  that  hap- 
pened, we  should  be  more  cautious  hereafter  in  getting  rid  of 
monsters.  For  there  is  some  probability  that  reason  would 
maintain  it  with  theologians  and  with  jurisconsults  in  spite  of 
the  figure  and  even  in  spite  of  the  differences  which  the 
anatomy  would  furnish  to  the  physicians,  which  would  as 
little  injure  the  quality  of  man  as  the  reversal  of  the  Yisoera 
in  that  man  whose  anatomy  some  persons  of  my  acquaintance 
have  seen  at  Paris,  which  has  made  some  stir,  in  which  nature 

**  Peu  sage  et  sans  doute  en  d^bauche 
Pla^a  le  foye  au  cost^  gauche 
Et  de  m@me  vice  veisa 
Le  coBur  k  la  droite  plaga," 

t.e.  '^unwise  and  doubtless  in  debauch  placed  the  liver  upon  the 
left  side  and  likewise  vice  versa  the  heart  upon  the  right,'' 
if  I  rightly  remember  some  of  the  verses  which  the  late  Mr. 
AUiot'the  father  (a  famous  physician  because  he  passed  as 
skilful  in  the  treatment  of  cancers)  showed  me  of  his  own 
making  upon  this  prodigy.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  provided 
the  variety  of  conformation  does  not  go  too  far  in  the  case 
of  rational  animals  and  that  no  return  is  made  to  the  times 
when  animals  spoke,  for  then  we  should  lose  our  especially 
peculiar  advantage  of  reason '  and  should  henceforth  be  more 
attentive  to  birth  and  the  external  in  order  to  be  able  to  dis- 

1  Erdmann  and  Jacques  add  "  qui  "  after  "  le  veau."  —  Tr. 

2  Pierre  Alliot,  a  French  phyHlcian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom  at 
Bar-Ie-Duc,  reputed  to  have  great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  other 
malipmant  ulcers.  His  most  distinguished  patient  was  Anno  of  Austria,  the 
mother  of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  treated  unsuccessfully  in  Paris  in  10()5.  Not- 
withstanding his  failure,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king.  His  published 
works  include  T/ieses  niedicm  de  motu  saiitjuinis  circulato  vt  de  morbis  ex  sere, 
Pont-a-Mousson,  1GG3,  8vo;  Epistola  de  cancro  aitparetite,  and  Nuntius  profli- 
gati  sine  ferro  et  igne  earcinomatis,  both  Bar-lcs-Duc.  1(»G1,  12mo.  His  son, 
Jean  Baptiste  Alliot,  was  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  an<l  published  TraiU  du 
cancer  ou  Von  explique  sa  nature  et  ou  Von  propose  les  moyens  Ics  plus  gurs 
pour  le  ffuerir  methodiquementf  Paris,  161W,  12mo.  —  Tr. 

•  The  French  text  is:  " nostra  privilege  de  la  raison  en  preciput,"  etc.  —  Tr. 
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cern  those  of  Adam's  race  from  those  who  may  descend  from 
a  king  or  patriarch  of  some  canton  of  apes  in  Africa ;  and  our 
learned  author  was  right  in  his  remark  (§  29)  that  if  Balaam's 
ass  had  all  her  life  discoursed  as  rationally  as  she  did  once 
with  her  master  (supposing  it  was  a  prophetic  vision),  she 
would  always  have  had  difiiculty  in  obtaining  rank  and  a  seat 
among  women. 

Ph.  You  laugh,  I  see,  and  perhaps  the  author  laughed  also ; 
but,  to  speak  seriously,  you  see  that  you  cannot  always  assign 
fixed  limits  to  species. 

Th.  I  have  already  agreed  to  this ;  for  when  the  question 
concerns  fictions  and  the  possibility  of  things,  the  passage 
from  species  to  species  may  be  insensible,  and  to  discern  them 
would  sometimes  be  about  as  impossible  as  to  decide  how 
much  hair  a  man  must  be  allowed  that  he  may  not  be  bald. 
This  indeterminateness  would  be  true  even  when  we  knew 
perfectly  the  internal  nature  of  the  creatures  under  discussion. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  prevent  things  from  having  real 
essences  independent  of  the  understanding,  and  us  from  know- 
ing them.  It  is  true  that  the  names  and  limits  of  species 
would  sometimes  be  like  the  names  of  measures  and  weights, 
where  choice  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  fixed  limits.  But 
ordinarily  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  fear,  species  too 
much  alike  seldom  occurring  together. 

§  28.  Ph.  It  seems  we  agree  here  at  bottom,  although  we 
differ  somewhat  in  terms.  I  also  admit  that  there  is  less 
arbitrariness  in  the  denomination  of  substances  than  in  the 
names  of  the  mixed  viodes.  For  few  venture  to  unite  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep  with  the  figure  of  a  horse,  or  the  color  of 
lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  and  we  prefer  to 
draw  copies  after  nature.^ 

TJi.  This  is  not  so  much  because  in  substances  regard  is 
had  only  to  that  which  exists  effectively,  as  because  there  is  no 
certainty  in  the  case  of  physical  ideas  (which  are  not  very 
thoroughly  understood)  that  their  union  is  possible  and  useful, 
if  there  is  no  actual  existence  to  guarantee  it.  But  this  also 
takes  place  in  the  modes,  not  only  when  their  obscurity  is 
impenetrable  by  us,  as  sometimes  happens  in  physics,  but  also 

^  That  is,  to  follow  experienco  in  tlie  formation  of  our  ideas,  and  to  conform 
our  inner  world  in  general  to  that  furnished  by  nature.  —  Tr. 
'>  \ 
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\vh(*n  it  is  diilicult  of  penetration,  enough  examples  of  which 
(x^r.iir  in  ((<>()metiy.  For  in  both  of  these  sciences  it  is  not 
witliin  our  j)ower  to  make  combinations  according  to  our  fancy, 
oth(u*wisr  w(^  should  be  right  in  speaking  of  regular  decahedrons^ 
and  should  s(M?k  in  the  semicircle^  a  centre  of  magnitude,  as 
thrn^  is  in  it  a  centre  of  gravity.  For  it  is  in  fact  surprising 
that  tlu^  first  is  there,  and  that  the  second  cannot  be.  Now 
whih^  in  the  ni()d(>s  the  combinations  are  not  always  arbitrary, 
w(^  iind  on  the  otlu^r  hand  that  in  substances  they  sometimes 
are  so;  and  it.  often  depends  on  ourselves  to  make  combina- 
tions of  (pialities  in  order  further  to  define  substantial  beings 
in  advanet'  of  experience,  when  we  understand  enough  of  these 
(jualilies  to  jud«;e  of  the  jmssibility  of  the  combination.  Thus 
it  is  that  exprrt  j;;irden(»r8  in  the  orangery  can  rationally  and 
sueeessfully  j)rop()se  to  produce  some  new  species  and  give  it 
a  name  in  advance. 

!J  !J1).  /*//.  \\)\\  will  always  agree  ^vith  me  that  when  the 
(juestion  arises  of  delining  species,  the  number  of  ideas  com- 
bined depends  upon  the  dilTerent  ai)plioation,  industry,  or  fancy 
of  the  one  forniinj^  this  (tombination,  as  it  is  the  figure  which 
regulates  most  fre<pu*ntly  the  determination  of  the  species  of 
ve^rtal>h*s  or  animals,  and  likewise  as  regards  the  majority  of 
natural  bodies  which  are  not  ])roduced  by  seeds,  it  is  the  color 
which  is  most  sironjj^ly  adhered  to.  §  30.  In  truth  these  are 
oft«*n  only  confused  conceptions,  gross  and  inexact,  and  it  is 
very  essential  that  men  iigree  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
simple  ideas  or  ipialitics  which  belong  to  a  given  species  or  a 
given  name,  for  pains,  skill,  and  time  are  needed  to  find  simple 
ideas  which  are  constantly  united.  TFowever  a  few  of  the 
(pialities  eomposini,'  these  inexact  definitions  are  ordinarily 
suflicieut.  in  conversation;  hut  in  s])ito  of  the  stir  about  gen- 
era and  species,  the  forms,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
the  schools,  are  only  chimeras  which  avail  ns  nothing  in  fur- 
nishing,' an  entrance  into  the  knowhMl<^(^  of  specific  natures. 

77/.  Whoever  mak(\s  a,  ])ossihle  combination,  is  not  at  all 
mistaken  therein,  nor  in  giving  it  a  name;  but  he  is  mistaken 

I  Siii'li  conibiriatiijns  of  osspntially  solf-contradictory  idras  may  easily  be 
miitiMl  ill  a  rompli-x  Xiyvm,  aii«l  1m?  appan?iitly  cloar  and  i>ossil)l(»,  until  analj'zed 
and  (:onii)arHl  witli  niality,  when  thoir  confusion  and  impossibility  is  at  once 
made  eviilcnl.  —  Tr. 
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if  he  thinks  that  his  conception  is  altogether  that  which  others 
more  expert  have  conceived  under  the  same  name  or  in  the 
same  body.  He  perhaps  conceives  a  genus  too  common  instead 
of  another  more  specific.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  contrary 
to  the  schools,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  return  here  to  the 
charge  against  genera,  species,  and  forms,  since  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  recognize  indeed  the  genera,  species,  and  even  the 
internal  essences  or  forms,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  employ 
in  order  to  know  the  specific  nature  of  the  thing,  although  we 
admit  we  are  still  ignorant  of  them. 

§  30.  Ph.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the  limits  we  assign  to 
species  are  not  exactly  conformed  to  those  established  by  nature. 
For  in  our  need  of  general  names  for  present  use,  we  do  not 
put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  discovering  the  qualities  which 
would  give  us  superior  knowledge  of  their  most  essential  dif- 
ferences and  agreements,  but  we  ourselves  distinguish  them 
into  species  in  virtue  of  certain  appearances  which  are  mani- 
fest to  everybody,  that  we  may  more  easily  communicate  with 
others. 

TJi,  If  we  combine  compatible  ideas,  the  limits  we  assign  to 
species  are  always  exactly  con  fanned  to  nature ;  and  if  we  are 
careful  to  combine  ideas  actually  found  together,  our  notions 
are  also  conformed  to  experience;  and  if  we  consider  them 
as  provisional  only  for  actual  bodies,  without  excluding  ex- 
periment made  or  to  be  made  for  further  discovery  therein, 
and  if  we  have  recourse  to  experts,  when  a  definite  question 
arises  with  reference  to  what  is  openly  understood  by  the 
name,  we  shall  not  err  in  the  matter.  Thus  nature  may 
furnish  ideas  the  most  perfect  and  most  convenient,  but  she 
will  not  give  the  lie  to  those  we  have  which  are  good  and 
natural,  although  not  perhaps  the  best  and  most  natural. 

§  32.  Ph.  Our  generic  ideas  of  substances,  as  that  of  metal, 
for  example,  do  not  follow  exactly  the  models  set  them  by 
nature,  since  you  cannot  find  any  body  including  simply  malle- 
ability and  fusibility  without  other  qualities. 

Til.  No  one  asks  for  such  models  and  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  ask  for  them ;  furthermore  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
most  distinct  notions.  We  never  find  a  number  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  notice  but  multitude  in  general,  an  extension  in 
which  there  is  only  extension,  a  body  in  which  there  is  only 
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Bolidifcy,  and  no  other  qualities ;  and  when  the  apeeifio  differ- 
ences are  positive  and  contrary  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
genus  share  in  them. 

Ph.  If,  then,  any  one  thinks  that  a  man,  a  horse,  an  animal, 
a  plant,  etc.,  are  distinguished  by  real  e.s»ence»  made  by  nature, 
he  must  t)iink  that  nature  is  very  liberal  mth  these  real  enaences, 
if  she  produces  one  of  them  for  the  body,  another  for  the 
animal,  and  still  another  for  the  horse,  and  that  she  bestows 
freely  alt  tliese  essences  upon  Bucephalus;  whilst  genera  and 
species  are  only  signs  more  or  leaa  comprehensive. 

TJi.  If  you  take  real  essencea  as  these  substantial  models, 
which  exist  as  a  body  and  nothing  more,  an  animal  and  nothing 
more  specific,  a  horse  without  individual  qualitiea,  you  are 
right  in  treating  them  as  chimeras.  And  no  one  has  main- 
tained, I  think,  not  even  the  greatest  Realists  of  former  times, 
that  there  are  as  many  substances  confining  themselves  to  the 
generic  as  there  are  genera.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
general  essences  are  not  this,  they  are  merely  signs;  for  I  have 
many  times  remarked  to  you  that  there  are  possibilities  in  the 
resemlilaiices.  In  like  manner  from  the  fact  that  colors  are  not 
always  substances  or  extracted  dyes,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  imaginary.  For  the  rest  you  cannot  think  nature  too 
liberal;  she  is  so  beyond  all  that  we  can  invent,  and  all  advan- 
tageous compatible  possibilities  are  found  realized  upon  the 
grand  theatre  of  her  representations.  There  were  formerly 
two  axioms  among  philosophers :  that  of  the  Bealislt  seemed 
to  make  nature  prodigal,  and  that  of  the  Nominaliats  seemed 
to  declare  her  stingy.  The  one  says  that  nature  suffers  no 
vacuum,  and  the  other  that  she  does  nothing  in  vain.  These 
two  axioms  are  good  provided  you  understand  them ;  for  nature 
is  like  a  good  economist,  who  saves  where  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  he  grand  at  times  and  places.  She  is  grand  in  effects, 
and  sparing  in  the  causes  she  employs. 

§  34.  PA.  Without  amusing  ourselves  longer  with  this  dis- 
cussion upon  real  essences,  it  is  enough  that  we  obtain  the  pur- 
pose of  language  and  the  usage  of  words  which  is  to  indicate 
our  thoughts  in  an  abridged  form.  If  I  wish  to  speak  to  any 
one  of  a  species  of  birds  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  whose 
skin  is  covered  with  something  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  without  wings,  but  in  their  place  two  or 
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three  small  branches,  like  those  of  the  broom,  which  descend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  with  long  and  large  legs,  the 
feet  armed  only  with  three  claws  and  without  a  tail;  I  am 
compelled  to  make  this  description  whereby  I  can  make  myself 
understood  by  others.  But  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of 
this  animal  is  Cassowary,  I  can  then  use  this  name  to  designate 
in  discourse  this  entire  complex  idea. 

Th.  Perhaps  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  covering  of  the  skin 
or  of  some  other  part  would  suffice  by  itself  alone  to  distin- 
guish this  animal  from  every  other  known,  as  Hercules  was 
known  by  his  gait,  and  as  the  lion  was  recognized  by  his  claw 
according  to  the  Latin  proverb.  But  the  more  circumstances 
you  heap  up,  the  less  provisional  is  your  definition. 

§  35.  Ph.  We  may  curtail  the  idea  in  this  case  without 
prejudice  to  the  thing;  but  when  nature  curtails  it,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  species  remains.  For  example:  if  a 
body  existed  having  all  the  qualities  of  gold  except  mallea- 
bility, would  it  be  gold  ?  it  depends  upon  men  to  decide. 
They  are  then  the  ones  who  determine  the  species  of  things. 

Th.  Not  at  all ;  they  would  determine  only  the  name.  But 
this  experience  would  teach  us  that  malleability  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  other  qualities  of  gold  taken  together. 
It  would  teach  us  then  a  new  possibility  and  consequently  a 
new  species.  As  for  gold  which  is  eager  ^  or  brittle,  this  comes 
only  from  additions,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  other  tests 
of  gold;  for  the  cupel  and  antimony  remove  this  eagerness 
from  it. 

§  36.  Ph.  A  portion  of  our  doctrine  follows  that  will  appear 
very  strange.  Each  abstract  idea  having  a  certain  name  forms 
a  distinct  species.  But  what  of  that,  if  nature  so  wills  it  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  a  lap-dog  and  a  greyhound  are  not 
as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant. 

Til.  I  have  distinguished  above  the  different  senses  of  the 
word  species.  Taking  it  logically,  or  mathematically  rather, 
the  leiist  dissimilitude  may  suffice.  Thus  edch  different  idea 
will  give  another  species,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  has  a  name  or  not.  But,  physically  speaking,  we  do  not  at- 
tend to  all  the  varieties,  and  we  speak  either  distinctly  when  the 
question  concerns  only  appearances,  or  conjecturally  when  the 

1  Of.  Locke,  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  (15  (Bohn's  ed.) .  —  Tr. 


question  concerns  the  inner  truth  of  things,  presuming  therein 
some  esseutial  and  immutable  nature,  like  reason  in  man. 
We  presume  then,  that  whatever  differs  only  by  accidental 
changes,  like  water  and  ice,  quicksilver  in  the  liquid  form  and 
aa  sublimate,  is  of  the  same  species :  and  in  organic  bodies  tlie 
provisional  mark  of  the  same  species  is  usually  placed  in  the 
generation  or  i-iice,  as  in  those  most  aJike  it  is  placed  in  repro- 
duction. It  is  true  we  cannot  judge  with  precision,  for  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of  things ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  more  than  once,  we  judge  provisionally  and  often  con- 
jecturally.  But  when  we  wish  to  speak  only  from  the  external, 
for  fear  of  saying  nothiug  certain,  there  is  some  latitude ;  and 
to  dispute  then  whether  a  difference  is  specific  or  not  is  to 
dispute  about  the  name ;  and  in  this  sense  there  is  so  great  a 
difference  between  dogs,  that  we  may  very  well  say  that  the 
Jiouse.-dogs  of  England  and  the  dogs  of  Boulogne  belong  to 
different  species.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  they 
belong  to  a  remote  identical  or  similar  race,  which  we  should 
find  if  we  could  go  back  very  far,  and  that  their  ancestors 
were  alike  or  identical,  but  that  after  great  changes,  some  of 
the  posterity  have  become  very  large  and  others  very  small. 
We  may  indeed  believe  also  without  offending  reason  that 
they  have  in  common  an  inner  nature,  constant,  specific,  which 
is  no  longer  subdivided  thus,  or  which  is  not  found  here  in 
several  other  such  natures,  and  consequently  is  no  longer 
varied  save  by  accidents ;  although  there  is  also  nothing  to  make 
us  judge  that  this  must  necessarily  be  so  in  all  that  which  we 
call  the  lowest  species  (species  infima).  But  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant  are  of  the  same  race,  and 
that  they  have  such  a  specific  common  nature.  Thus  in  the 
different  sorts  of  dogs,  speaking  of  appearances,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish species,  and  speaking  of  the  inner  essence  we  may  be  in 
suspense :  but  comparing  the  dog  and  the  elephant  there  is  no 
reason  for  attributing  to  them  externally  or  internally  that 
which  would  make  us  think  them  of  one  and  the  same  species. 
So  there  is  in  this  case  no  occasion  for  suspense  in  the  face  of 
the  presumption.  In  man  we  can  also  distinguish  species 
logically  speaking,  and  if  we  stopped  with  the  external  we 
should  find  also,  speaking  physically,  differences  which  could 
pass  as  specific.     Thus  a  traveller  was  found  who  thought 
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that  the  Negroes,  Chinese,  and  finally  the  Americans  were  not 
of  one  and  the  same  race  among  themselves  nor  with  the 
peoples  resembling  us.  But  as  we  know  the  essential  inner 
nature  of  man,  i.e,  the  reason,  which  dwells  in  the  man  him- 
self and  is  found  in  all  men,  and  as  we  notice  nothing  fixed 
and  internal  among  us  which  forms  a  subdivision,  we  have  no 
reason  to  judge  that  there  is  in  men,  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  inner  nature,  an  essential  specific  difference,  while  such 
difference  is  found  between  man  and  beast,  supposing  that  the 
beiists  are  only  empirical,  according  as  I  have  explained  above, 
as  in  fact  experience  gives  us  no  reason  for  forming  any  other 
judgment. 

§  39.  Ph.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  an  artificial  thing 
whose  internal  structure  is  known  to  us.  A  time-piece  that 
only  indicates  the  hours,  and  one  that  strikes,  are  of  one 
species  only  for  those  who  have  only  one  name  by  which  to 
designate  them ;  but  for  him  who  designates  the  first  by  the 
name  watch,  and  second  clock,  they  are  in  relation  to  him  dif- 
ferent species.  It  is  the  name  and  not  the  inner  disposition 
which  makes  a  new  species,  otherwise  there  would  be  too 
many  species.  There  are  watches  with  four  wheels,  and 
others  with  five ;  some  have  strings  and  fusees,^  and  some  not ; 
some  have  a  free  balance,  and  others  are  regulated  by  a  spiral 
8])ring  and  others  by  hog's  bristles.  Does  any  one  of  these 
tilings  suffice  to  make  a  specific  difference  ?  I  say  no,  so 
lonjx  as  these  time-pieces  agree  in  name. 

Th.  And  I  for  my  ])art  say  yes,  for  without  stopping  at 
najnes,  I  should  consider  the  varieties  of  contrivance  and 
especially  the  differences  of  the  balance;  for  since  a  spring 
has  been  applied  which  governs  the  vibrations  according  to 
its  own  and  consfHpKuitly  renders  them  more  equal,  pocket- 
watches  have  clianj^^ed  their  character,  and  have  become  in- 
comparably more  accurate.  I  have  indeed  mentioned  before 
another  principle  of  equality  which  might  be  applied  to 
watches. 

Ph.  If  any  one  wishes  to  make  divisions  based  upon  the 
differences  which  he  knows  in  the  internal  configuration  he 
may  do  so ;  but  they  would  not  be  distinct  species  with  rela- 
tion to  the  people  who  are  ignorant  of  this  construction. 

1  Locke  has  "physies,"  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  67  (Bohn's  ed.).  —  Tr. 
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Tli.  I  do  not  know  why  those  with  you  always  wish  to 
make  virtues,  truths,  and  species  depend  upon  our  opinion  or 
knowledge.  They  exist  in  nature,  whether  we  know  it  and 
approve  or  not.  To  speak  otherwise  is  to  change  the  names 
of  things  and  received  language  without  any  reason.  Men  up 
to  the  present  time  have  believed  that  there  are  many  kind^ 
of  clocks  or  watches,  without  informing  themselves  in  what 
they  consist  or  how  they  may  name  them. 

Ph,  You  have  however  recognized  not  long  since  that  when 
men  wish  to  distinguish  physical  species  by  appearances,  they 
limit  them  in  an  arbitrary  way,  where  they  find  it  to  the  pur- 
pose, Le.  according  as  they  find  the  difference  more  or  less 
considerable  and  according  to  the  end  they  have.  And  you 
yourself  have  made  use  of  the  comparison  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  are  regulated  and  given  their  names  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  man. 

Th,  It  is  since  then  that  I  have  begun  to  understand  you. 
Between  specific  differences  purely  logical^  for  which  the  least 
variation  of  assignable  definition  suffices,  however  accidental 
it  be,  and  between  specific  differences  purely  physical^  based 
upon  the  essential  or  immutable,  we  may  place  a  mean,  which 
cannot  be  precisely  determined ;  it  is  regulated  by  the  most 
important  appearances,  which  are  not  altogether  immutable, 
but  whicli  do  not  change  easily,  the  one  approaching  the 
essential  more  than  the  other.  And  as  a  connoisseur  too  may 
go  farther  than  another,  the  thing  appears  arbitrary  and  has 
some  relation  to  men,  and  it  appears  convenient  to  regulate 
names  also  according  to  these  principal  differences.  We  can 
then  speak  thus,  that  there  are  specific  civil  differences  and 
nominal  species  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  I 
have  called  above  nominal  definitions,  and  which  have  place 
in  differences  specifically  logical  as  well  as  physical.  For  the 
rest,  besides  common  usage,  the  laws  themselves  may  give 
authority  to  the  significations  of  words,  and  then  the  species 
would  become  legaly  as  in  the  contracts  which  are  called 
nominati,  i.e.,  designated  by  a  particular  name.  For  example 
as  the  Roman  Law  made  the  age  of  puberty  commence  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  year.  This  entire  consideration  is  not 
to  be  despised,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  very  much  use 
here,  for  besides  the  fact  that  you  have  appeared  to  me  to 
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apply  it  sometimes  where  it  did  not  apply,  we  shall  accom- 
plish nearly  the  same  result  if  we  consider  that  it  rests  with 
men  to  proceed  in  subdivisions  as  far  as  they  find  them  to 
the  purpose,  and  to  abstract  ulterior  differences  without  the 
necessity  of  denying  them ;  and  that  it  also  rests  with  them 
to  choose  the  certain,  notwithstanding  the  uncertain,  in  order 
to  fix  some  notions  and  measures  by  giving  them  names. 

P/i.  I  am  much  pleased  that  we  are  here  no  longer  so  far 
apart  as  we  appeared.  §  41.  You  agree  then,  sir,  I  see,  that 
artificial  as  well  as  natural  things  are  species  contrary  to  the 
view  of  some  philosophers.  §  42.  But  before  leaving  the 
names  of  substances,  I  would  add  that  of  all  the  diverse  ideas 
we  have,  they  alone  are  ideas  of  substances  which  have  proper 
or  individual  names ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  men  need  to 
make  frequent  mention  of  any  individual  quality  or  other 
individual  accident.  Besides  individual  acts  perish  at  once 
and  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  thereby  comes 
about  only  subsists  as  in  the  substances. 

Th.  There  are,  however,  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remember  an  individual  accident  and  to  give  it  a  name; 
thus  your  rule  is  ordinarily  good,  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
it.  Religion  furnishes  us  with  them;  for  example  we  cele- 
brate each  year  the  memory  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Greeks  call  this  event  Theogeny,  and  that  of  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi,  Epiphany.  And  the  Hebrews  call  the  Passah  par 
excellence  the  passage  of  the  angel  who  caused  the  death  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  Egyptians  without  touching  those  of  the 
Hebrews ;  and  this  is  why  they  were  to  celebrate  its  memory 
every  year.  As  for  the  species  of  artificial  things,  the  scholastic 
philoso])hers  found  difficulty  in  admitting  them  into  their  pre- 
dicaments;  but  there  was  little  necessity  for  their  hesitation 
since  these  predicamontal  tables  were  destined  for  use  in  mak- 
ing a  general  review  of  our  ideas.  It  is  well  however  to  rec- 
ognize the  difference  existing  between  perfect  substances  and 
between  the  assemblages  of  substances  (aggregata)  which  are 
substantial  entities  composed  either  by  nature  or  by  the  art  of 
man.  For  nature  has  also  such  apjgregates,  as  the  bodies  whose 
mixture  is  imperfect  (imperfecte  mixta)  to  use  the  language  of 
our  philosophers,  which  constitute  no  unum  per  se  and  do  not 
possess  in  themselves  a  perfect  unity.     I  believe  however  that 
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the  four  bodies  which  they  call  elements,  and  think  simple,  and 
the  salts,  metals,  and  other  bodies  which  they  think  are  per- 
fectly mixed,  and  to  which  they  attribute  their  temperaments,^ 
are  not  unum  per  se  either;  so  much  the  more  as  we  must 
judge  that  they  are  uniform  and  homogeneous  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  even  a  homogeneous  body  would  not  cease  to  be  a 
mass.  In  a  word,  the  perfect  unity  must  be  reserved  to  bodies 
animated,  or  endowed  with  primitive  entelechies;  for  these 
entelechies  are  analogous  to  souls  and  are  as  individual  and 
imperishable  as  tliey ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  affirmed  that  their 
organic  bodies  are  practically  machines,  but  which  surpass  the 
artificial  machines  of  our  invention  as  much  as  the  inventor  of 
the  natural  machines  surpasses  us.  For  these  natural  machines 
are  as  imperishable  as  the  souls  themselves,  and  the  animal 
with  the  soul  subsists  always :  it  is  (the  better  to  explain  my- 
self by  something  pleasing,  wholly  laughable  as  it  is,)  as  if  a 
harlequin  wished  to  strij)  himself  m  the  theatre,  but  could  not 
succeed  because  lie  hiul  an  indefinite  number  of  garments  one 
upon  another ;  although  these  infinite  replications  of  organic 
bodies,  which  exist  in  an  animal,  are  not  so  similar  nor  so 
apj)lied  tlie  one  to  the  other,  as  the  garments,  nature's  art 
l)eing  of  a  wliolly  dilYerent  subtility.  All  tliis  shows  that  the 
l)hilosoi)hers  have  not  been  wholly  in  the  wrong  in  putting  so 
great  distance  between  artificial  things  and  between  natural 
bodies  endowed  with  a  real  unity.  lUit  it  belonged  only  to 
our  time  to  develop  this  mystery  and  make  understood  its 
importance  and  consequeneos  in  order  thoroughly  to  establish 
natural  theology  and  wliat  is  culled  rncuniatics,-  in  a  manner 

1  Leibnitz  here  :illii(les  to  the  four  elomonts  of  Kinpedoclcs,  c.  4^>2-c.  432, 
B.  r.,  rir.,  tire,  air,  earth,  water,  adopted  by  IMato  and  Aristotle  and  eaUed  by 
the  Perii)atetics  warmth,  eold,  dryness,  linniidity,  a  mixture  of  whicli  in  vary- 
ing; proportions  constituted  all  bodies.  (^7'.  Zeller.  I'hihm.  d.  Grirc,  1.2  [V<d. 
2],  768  ,SY.,  .5th  ed.,  IS'L*.  II.  1  [Vol.  .J],  7iH»*.v7.,  4th  cd.,  IHH\),  U.  2  [Vol.  4],  4:;i, 
/»//.,  8.'V2  sq.,  'Ml  ed.,  1S71).  The  state  of  a  boily  resultlni;  from  the  proportional 
tlisposition  of  these  primary  constituent  elements  or  (qualities  was  called  its 
temperament,  tlu*  character  of  the  temperanu'Ut  var\iny  accordin;:  to  the  pre- 
dominancci  of  one  or  more  of  th(»  elements.  Tin*  srhohistics  di.scuss<Hl  the 
question  whether  the  temi)erament  comprised  these  four  primary  qualities,  or 
whether  it  did  not  (M)usist  in  a  lifth  simple  quality,  tin?  outcome  of  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  four  primary  (pialities,  which  nvsulted  in  th<'ir  entire  destruc- 
tion.    Cf.  also  (Terharilt,//r/V>//;^.  fthth'S.  Sc/iri/t.,  4.  207.  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  ante,  p.  r»<),  note  2.  Schaarsciimidt  stat«'S  that  PiU'umatics  —  rnrumatik 
—  with  the  meanini;  —  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  Lt/trr  nm)  (icistf  —  Psyt-liolo^y 
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truly  natural  and  in  agreement  with  our  experiments  and 
understanding,  and  requiring  the  loss  of  none  of  the  important 
(considerations  they  are  destined  to  furnish,  or  rather  enhanc- 
ing their  value,  as  does  the  system  of  pre-established  harmony.* 
And  I  believe  that  we  can  best  conclude  this  long  discussion 
of  the  names  of  substances  only  by  that  means. 

— occurs  in  Alsted's  EncyclopsBdiet  Herborniie,  1630,  cf,  ante,  p.  311,  note  2,  and 
that  Stephen  Chauvin  in  his  Lexicon  philosophicum,  LeovardiiB,  1713,  adopted 
it  and  explained  it  hy  Pueumatology  and  Pneamatosophy.  The  term  is  now 
confined  to  physical  science,  and  denotes  that  department  of  hydrodynamics 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  gases  as  distingaished  from  liquids.  Cf. 
Krauth-Flemming,  Vocab.  of  the  Philos.  Sciences,  p.  388,  New  York,  Sheldon 
&Co.,  1883.  — Tb. 

1  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  10,  §§  7  and  9,  infra,  pp.505,  607 ;  Systkme 
nouveau,  §§  14-16,  Gerhardt,  4, 484-86,  Erdmann,  127,  a-128,  Jacques,  1, 475-77, 
trans.  Duncan,  Philos.  Wks.  of  Leibnitz,  77-71) ;  Considerations  sur  les  principes 
de  vie,  etc.,  6.  6,  541,  E.  4.'^,  trans.  D.  165;  Principes  de  la  nature  et  de  la 
grace,  §§  7-13,  G.  6,  603-()04,  E.  716,  trans.  D.  212-215;  Animadversiones  in 
partem  generalem  Principiorum  Carte sianorum,  Pt.  I.  ad  Art.  14,  G.  4,  358, 
trans.  D.  r>0;  Leibniz  r/ef/en  Descartes  und  den  Carte sianismus,  G.  4,  292-294, 
401-40:5,  405-400,  E.  17(>,  trans.  D.  132-i;i8,  and  his  note  49,  p.  382 ;  Med.  de  Cog, 
Ver.  et  lUr.is,  G.  4,  424,  E.  80,  a,  trans.  D.  30.  According  to  Leibnitz,  his 
doctrine  of  m(»na(ls  requires  as  its  necessary  complement  the  existence  of  Grod, 
since  the  single  monads,  expressing  in  their  own  experience  all  that  is  beyond 
them,  yet  without  influence  on  other  monads,  cannot  furnish  a  sufficient 
ground  or  reason  for  the  harmony  and  connection  of  things  in  a  universal 
world-order.  This  harmonious  world-order  existing,  its  sufficient  ground  or 
reason  must  be  found  in  the  absolute  being,  God,  who  has  given  to  each 
monad  the  nature  which  makes  it  capable  of  developing  itself  in  its  extreme 
individuality  in  accord  and  correspondence  with  every  other.  The  pre-estab- 
li8he<i  harmony  is  thus  an  a(^tual  proof,  in  accord  with  experience,  of  the 
existenci^  of  God,  and  the  suggestion  of  reason  in  the  ontological  argument  as 
improved  by  Leibnitz,  is  confirmed  l)y  the  comi>arative  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  phcnonipna  of  nature.  For  expositions  and  criticisms  of  Leibnitz's 
do<!trine,  rf.  Dewey,  Leibniz's  Xnc  Essaya^  chaps.  11,  12;  E.  Zeller,  Gesch.  d. 
deutst'heii' Philos.  st'it  Lrihniz,  2d  ed.,  MUnchen,  1875,  pp.  88-9H,  124-127;  F.  A. 
Lan;;o,  Gesch.  d.  Matcrialismus,  3d  ed.,  I^i]>zig  u.  Gerlohn,  1H75  sq.,  Bk.  I., 
Sect.  IV.,  chap.  4,  Eng.  trans,  by  E.  C.  Thomas,  3  vols.,  Boston,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
124  sq. ;  Kuno  Fischer,  Gesrh.  d.  n.  Philos.,  Bd.  II.,  Leibniz,  3d  ed.,  Heidelberg, 
1880,  pp.  455  .S7.,  539  sq.  —  TR. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

OF    PARTICLES 

§  1.  Ph.  Br»si(lcs  tlie  words  which  are  used  to  name  ideas,  we 
need  tlic^st;  wliich  signify  the  connection  of  ideas  or  pn>iH>si- 
tioiis.  litis  is,  this  is  not,  are  geueral  signs  of  affirmation  or 
vefjfUion.  ]>ut  besides  the  ]>arts  of  propositions  the  mind  also 
binds  top^f'thfr  sontenees  and  entire  pro})Ositions,  §  2.  availing 
itsidf  of  wonls  expressing  this  union  of  different  affirmations 
and  negations  and  which  are  called  particles;  in  whose  proi)er 
use  the  art  of  s] leaking  well  principally  consists.  It  is  in 
order  that  re:isoning  be  consecutive  and  methodical  that  terms 
sliowing  tliu  connection,  restriction,  distinction,  opposition^  em- 
phasis,  etc.,  are  needed.  And  when  they  are  despised  the 
hearer  is  (jmbarrassed. 

Th,  I  admit  that  particles  are  very  useful ;  but  I  am  not 
awan;  that  the  art  of  si)eakiiig  well  consists  principally  in 
their  j)ro])er  use.  If  any  one  presents  only  aphorisms  or 
de,taehe(l  theses,  as  they  often  do  in  the  universities,  or  as  in 
the  (;ase  of  that  which  they  call  among  the  jurisconsults  an 
artiruldte  lib(?l,  or  as  in  the  articles  which  are  offered  to  the 
witnesses,  then  j)r<)vided  we  arrange  these  proi)Ositions  well 
we  shall  aeeomplish  v(*ry  nearly  the  same  result  in  making 
them  unchirstood  as  if  we  had  ])ut  in  the  connective  and  the 
liartieltts ;  for  the  reader  suj>plies  them.  I5ut  1  admit  there 
would  be  troubles  if  you  put  in  the  jKirtieles  badly,  and  much 
more  than  if  you  omitted  them.  l*artieles  seem  to  me  also 
to  uiiit(;  not  only  t\ut  parts  of  diseourst;  (composed  of  ])roposi- 
tioiis  and  the  ])arts  of  the  proposition  comiK)sed  of  ideas,  but 
also  the  j)arts  of  tlie  idea,  (•omi)os<Ml  in  many  ways  by  the 
combination  of  other  i(h'as.  And  it  is  this  last  connection 
which  is  indieattMl  by  th(»  jHTjfosifions,  while  the  (ulverhs 
modify  the  alHrmation  or  negation  in  the  verb;  and  the  con- 
jiiftrffoifs  modify  tln^  connection  of  dilTereut  athrmations  or 
negations.  Uut  1  doubt  not  that  you  have  noticed  all  this 
yours(?lf,  although  your  words  seem  to  state  otherwise*. 

§  t'{.  J*h.    The  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  particles  has 
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been  cultivated  less  than  that  which  represents  in  order  the 
cases,  genders,  modes,  tenses,  gerundives,  and  supines.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  languages  they  have  also  arranged  the  particles 
under  some  titles  by  distinct  subdivisions  with  great  appear- 
ance of  exactness.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  run  through 
these  catalogues.  One  must  reflect  upon  his  own  thoughts  in 
order  to  observe  the  forms  which  the  mind  takes  in  discours- 
ing, for  the  particles  are  so  many  indications  of  the  action  of 
the  mind. 

Th,  It  is  very  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  particles  is 
important,  and  I  wish  we  might  enter  into  much  greater 
detail  thereupon.  For  nothing  would  be  more  suited  to  make 
known  the  different  forms  of  the  understanding.  Genders  are 
of  no  account  in  philosophical  grammar,  but  the  cases  corre- 
spond to  the  prepositions,  and  often  the  preposition  is  enveloped 
in  the  noun  and  as  it  were  absorbed,  and  other  particles  are 
concealed  in  the  inflections  of  the  verbs. 

§  4.  Ph,  In  order  properly  to  explain  particles  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  them  (as  is  usual  in  a  dictionary)  by  the 
words  of  another  language  which  approach  most  nearly  their 
meaning,  because  it  is  as  difficult  to  comprehend  their  precise 
meaning  in  one  language  as  in  another ;  besides  the  significa- 
tions of  related  words  in  two  languages  are  not  always  exactly 
the  same  and  indeed  they  vary  in  one  and  the  same  language. 
I  remember  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  one  particle 
of  a  single  letter  ^  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up  more  than 
fifty  significations. 

Th.  Scholars  have  attempted  to  make  special  treatises  upon 
the  particles  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  Strauchius,* 
a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  has  published  a  book  upon  the  use 
of  particles  in  jurisprudence,  whore  their  signification  is  of  no 
small  consequence.  We  ordinarily  find,  however,  that  it  is 
rather  by  means  of  examples  and  synonymes  that  they  attempt 
to  explain  them,  than  by  distinct  notions.     Further  we  can 

1  I.e.  the  fidverb  h-  —  Tr. 

2  Joluuin  Strauch,  l()lli-1680,  the  maternal  uncle  of  I^lbnitz,  a  distinfjuished 
jurisconsult,  Professor  at  Loii>zijj,  Jena,  and  Giessen,  and  Syndicus  in  Braun- 
schweig;; vf.  Guhrauer,  G.  W.  Freiherr  v.  Leibnitz^  Pt.  I.,  Bk.  I.,  pp.  6,  35  sq., 
and  Anrne,rkunf/pn  z.  erst.  Bwhe^  pp.  G,  7.  The  book  here  referred  to  by 
Leibnitz  is  entitled :  Lexicon  particularum  juris  «.  de  usu  et  cfficacia  quor- 
undam  syncatcf/orematum  et  particularum  indeclinabilium.  —  Tr, 
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not  always  find  a  general  or  formal  signification  for  them,  as 
the  late  Boliliiis  *  called  it,  which  Ciin  satisfy  all  the  examples; 
but  notwithstanding  this  we  can  always  reduce  all  the  uses  of 
a  word  to  a  delinite  number  of  significations.  And  tliis  is 
what  should  be  done. 

§  5.  Ph,  In  fact  the  number  of  significations  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  particles.  In  English  the  i)article  hut  has  very  differ- 
ent significations :  (1)  wlien  I  say :  hut  to  say  no  more,  {mais 
pour  ne  rien  dire  de  plus)  as  if  this  particle  indicated  that  the 
mind  stops  in  its  course  before  it  has  reached  the  end.  But 
saying :  (2)  I  saw  hiU  tico  planets  (je  vis  seulement  deux  planetes), 
tlie  mind  restricts  the  sense  of  what  it  means  to  thiit  which 
has  been  ex])ressed  by  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  And 
when  I  say  {'^)  :  you  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  icould  bring  you 
to  the  true  reliijion,  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own 
(vous  priez  Dieu  mais  ce  n*est  pas  tpf  il  veuille  vous  amener  k 
la  connaissance  de  la  vraye  Religion,  mais  qu'il  vous  confirme 
dans  la  vostre),  the  first  but  (or  mais)  designates  a  supi^osition 
in  the  mind  wliieh  is  otherwise  than  it  should  l)e,  and  the 
S(^cond  shows  that  the  mind  puts  a  direct  opposition  between 
what  i»roce(los  and  what  follows.  (4)  All  animals  have  sense, 
but  a  dfxj  is  an  animal  (tons  les  animaux  ont  du  sentiment, 
viais  le  chien  est  un  animal).  Hero  the  particle  signifies  the 
connection  of  the  second  jjroposition  witli  tlie  first. 

Th.  The  Frencli  mais  (but)  may  be  substituted  in  all  these 
instan(H»s  except  tlio  second  ;  Init  tlie  German  allein,  taken  as 
a  particle,  wliich  signifies  a  kind  of  mixture  of  7nais  (but)  and 
seulement  (only),  may  doubtless  be  substituted  instead  of  but 
in  all  these  exaini)lcs  except  the  last,  where  its  use  may  be  a 
little  doubtful.  3fais  (Init)  is  also  rendered  in  German  some- 
times by  aber,  sometinu*s  by  sondprn,  which  indicates  a  sepa- 
ration or  s(^}j^re<,^ation  and  approaches  the  ])article  allein.  For 
a  proper  ex])lanati(m  of  the  particles,  it  is  not  suthcient  to 
make  an  abstract  (explication  as  we  luive  just  made  here  ;  but 
we  must  proceed  to  a  paraphrase  wliich  may  be  substituted  in 

1  Sanuu'l  LJohl,  lOU-KWO.  ProH'ssor  at  Kostoi'k.  wlio  <lovote«l  himself  to  the 
furtherance  of  tlie  stiuly  of  Hebrew  in  Cierinany,  and  whom  Lr'iluiitz  mentions 
bewinso  of  his  works  on  the  doctrine  of  th(^  Hei»n!tw  Vowel-  and  Aecent-Sipus ; 
cf.  Duteun,  Lcihuiz.  op.  om.,  6,  I'.K).  He  puhlislied  a  larj;e  number  of  works, 
anion};  which  were  Srnitin.  6'.  i<.  vx  ncrtntihus,  n>3(3,  and  Disnertat.  pro  for- 
mail  Si(/nif.  ^•.  S.  aruenda,  Rostock,  H>;J7.—  Tu. 
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its  place,  as  the  definition  may  be  i)ut  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
defined.  When  we  have  striven  to  seek  and  to  determine 
these  suitable  paraphrases,  in  all  the  particles  so  far  as  they 
are  susceptible  of  them,  we  shall  have  regulated  their  sig- 
nifications. Let  us  try  to  attain  this  result  in  our  four  ex- 
amples. In  the  first  we  mean :  Thus  far  only  speak  we  of 
this,  and  no  farther  {iion  pih)  ;  in  the  second :  I  see  only  two 
planets,  and  no  more ;  in  the  third ;  You  pray  God,  and  for 
this  only,  viz.  to  bo  confirmed  in  your  religion,  and  no  more, 
etc. ;  in  the  fourth,  it  is  as  if  we  said :  all  animals  have  sense ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  only,  and  no  more  is  needed. 
The  dog  is  an  animal,  he  then  has  sense.  Thus  all  these 
examples  indicate  limits,  and  a  non  plus  ultra,  whether  in 
things,  or  in  discourse.  Thus  but  is  an  end,  a  limit  of  the 
course,  as  if  we  said  :  stop,  we  are  there,  we  have  reached  our 
But.  But,  Bute,  is  an  old  Teutonic  word,  signifying  some- 
thing fixed,  an  abode.  Beuten  (an  obsolete  word  found  still  in 
some  church  songs)  is  to  abide.  Mais  originates  from  magis, 
as  if  any  one  wished  to  say  :  as  for  the  stir2)lus  we  muM  leave  it, 
wliich  is  the  same  as  saying :  No  more  is  needed,  it  is  enough, 
let  us  come  to  something  else,  or  this  is  something  else.  But 
as  the  use  of  languages  varies  in  a  strange  manner,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enter  much  farther  into  the  detail  of  examples  in 
order  sufficiently  to  regulate  the  significations  of  particles.  In 
French  we  avoid  the  double  mais  by  a  cependant  (however),  and 
we  should  say:  Vous  priez,  cependant  ce  n'est  pas  pour  obtenir 
la  verity,  mais  pour  estre  confirm^  dans  vostre  opinion  (You 
l)ray,  not  however  (cependant)  to  obtain  the  truth  but  (mais) 
to  be  confirmed  in  your  opinion).  The  sed  of  the  Latins  was 
often  expressed  formerly  by  ains,  which  is  the  anzi  of  the 
Italians,  and  the  French  in  modifying  it  have  deprived  their 
Lmguage  of  an  advantageous  expression.  For  example :  There 
was  no  certainty  about  it,  yet  (cependant)  we  were  persuaded 
of  what  I  have  informed  you,  because  we  like  to  believe 
what  we  wish ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  it  was  not  so ;  but 
(ai7is)  rather,  etc.  (11  n'y  avoit  rien  de  seur,  cependant  on  estoit 
persiuul6  de  ce  (jue  je  vous  ay  mand6,  parce  qu'on  aime  a  croire 
ce  qu'on  souliaite ;  mais  il  s'est  trouv6  que  ce  u'cstoit  pas 
cela;  ains  plustost,  etc.). 

§  6.  Ph,   My  purpose  has  been  to  touch  this  matter  only 
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CHAPTER  Tin 


OF   AKrrKACT  AXD  COSCKETK  TWMMB 

f  1.  n.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  terms  are 
alMtra^  or  concrete.  Each  aostmct  i<l«a  is  distinct,  so  that  of 
two  the  *tne  can  n*ver  be  tlie  -ither.  The  miud  must  perceive 
hv  iia  ititailive  knowledge  the  difference  between  them,  and 
crnjuy/nimtly  two  of  these  ideas  can  never  be  affirmed  one  of 
awHUirr.  Everj-  one  sees  at  once  the  falsehiXMl  of  these  piopo- 
fiitt'inH :  hnman'Jy  i»  aiiimaii/^  or  ralitnalil^ :  this  is  as  evident 
a*  any  of  tin:  generally  received  maxims. 

Th.  'riiere  is  still  something  to  V)e  said  thereupon,  "We 
admit  that  jiiHtiee  is  a  virtue,  a  habit  {habitus),  a  quality,  an 
WA-M\M\t,  i-Vi:.  Tluis  two  alistract  terms  may  be  stated  one  of 
aiir^tlitir.  !  am  furthermore  wont  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
alMtractH.  Therft  are  abstra<;t  loijiral  t*^rm3,  and  there  are 
■IfO  abstract  real  terms.     The  abatract  real  terms,  or  conceived 
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at  least  as  real,  are  either  essence*  or  pai*ts  of  the  essence,  or 
accidents,  i.e.  beings  added  to  substance.  The  abstract  logical 
terms  iire  the  predications  reduced  to  terms,  as  if  I  said :  to  be 
a  man,  to  be  an  animal;  and  in  this  sense  the  one  can  be 
stated  of  the  other,  by  saying :  to  be  a  man  is  to  be  an  animal. 
But  in  the  realities  this  has  no  place.  For  we  cannot  say  that 
liumanity  or  man-ness  *  {Thommeit^)  —  (if  you  please),  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  whole  man,  is  animality,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  this  essence ;  yet  these  abstract  and  incomplete  beings 
signified  by  the  abstract  real  terms  have  also  their  genera  and 
species  which  are  not  less  expressed  by  the  abstract  real  terms : 
thus  there  is  predication  between  them,  as  I  have  shown  by 
the  example  of  justice  and  virtue. 

§  2.  Ph.  One  may  always  say  that  substances  have  only 
few  abstract  names ;  they  have  scarcely  spoken  in  the  schools 
of  humanity,  animality,  corporality ;  and  they  have  never  been 
authorized  in  the  world. 

Th.  The  reason  is  that  but  few  of  these  terms  were  necessary 
to  serve  as  examples  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  general  no- 
tion, which  was  the  reason  why  they  were  not  wholly  neglected. 
If  the  ancients  did  not  use  the  word  humanity *in  the  sense  of 
the  schools,  they  said  human  nature,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
It  is  certain  also  that  they  said  divinity,  or  rather  divine 
nature  j  and  theologians  having  found  it  needful  to  speak  of 
these  two  natures  and  of  real  accidents,  they  were  attached  to 
these  abstract  entities  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  proper. 


CHAPTER   IX 

OP   THE    IMPERFECTIONS    OF    WORDS 

§  1.  Ph.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  double  use  of  words. 
The  one  is  to  register  our  own  thoughts  in  order  to  aid  our 
memory  which  makes  us  talk  to  ourselves ;  the  other  is  to 
communicate    our   thoughts   to  others  by  means   of   speech. 

1 1  have  taken  the  liherty  to  coin  the  word  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French, 
which  I  think  iR  also  coined  by  Leibnitz  to  express  the  abstraction  of  the 
scholastics.  —  Tr. 
2b 
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Tlibse  two  uses  sliow  the  perfection  or  imperl'dction  of  words. 
S  2,  IMien  wc  si>eak  only  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ferencu  what  words  we  employ,  provided  we  remember  their 
meaning  and  do  not  change  it.  But  i  3.  the  use  of  cammunkation 
is  also  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  phllofiophio.  The  civil  ctmwfs 
in  the  conversation  and  use  of  the  civil  life.  Thi;  philompliie 
use  is  that  made  of  words  IJor  the  [)urposu  of  giving  precise 
notions  and  to  express  in  geueml  {irojiOBitions  certain  truths. 

7^.  Very  good:  words  are  not  leS3  marks  (notm)  for  ttS 
(aa  the  eharactera  of  arithmetic  or  algebra  may  he)  than  signs 
for  others ;  and  the  use  of  Words  as  of  signs  is  as  much  in 
place  when  the  question  coneerns  the  application  of  general 
precepts  to  the  usage  of  life,  aa  when  it  concerns  the  discovery 
or  verificatioit  of  these  precepts.  The  first  use  of  signs  is  civil, 
and  the  sucoml  phUosophic. 

S  5.  Ph.  Now  it  is  di£oalt,  chiefly  in  the  following  caseg, 
to  learn  and  retain  the  idea  which  each  word  signifies,  (I) 
when  these  ideas  are  very  complex;  (2)  when  the  idesa  com* 
jjosing  a  new  one  have  no  natural  bond  between  them,  so  that 
there  is  in  nature  no  fixed  measure  nor  any  model  to  rectify  and 
regulate  them ;  (3)  when  the  model  is  not  easy  to  be  known ; 
(4)  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  real  essence  are 
not  pxartlv  thp  samp       Thf  nnmps  of  the  modes  are  most  lift- 
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of  hanor,  faith,  grace,  religion,  the  church,  and  above  all  in  < 
cussion,  you  will  notice  at  once  that  men  have  different  noti 
which  they  apply  to  the  same  terms.  And  if  it  is  difficult 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  people  of 
time,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand  ancient  hot 
Fortunate  is  it  that  we  may  pass  them  by  save  when  tl 
contain  what  we  should  believe  and  do. 

Th.  These  remarks  are  good :  but  in  regard  to  ancient  boc 
as  we  need  to  understand  Holy  Scripture  above  all,  and 
Roman  laws  are  still  of  great  use  in  a  good  part  of  Europe, 
are  indeed  compelled  to  consult  a  great  many  other  anci 
books ;  the  Kabbis,  the  Church  Fathers,  even  the  profane  ] 
torians.  Besides  the  ancient  physicians  also  deserve  to 
understood.  The  practice  of  medicine  by  the  Greeks  ca 
through  the  Ar«ibs  to  us ;  the  water  from  the  fountain  has  b 
made  turbid  in  the  streams  of  the  Arabs,  and  purified  in  mr 
respects  since  we  have  begun  to  have  recourse  to  the  origi 
Greeks.  But  these  Arabs  do  not  cease  to  be  of  use  and  we  are 
sured  that  Ebenbitar,*  for  example,  who  in  his  books  on  Simj 
has  copied  Dioscorides,  often  serves  to  throw  light  upon  him. 
find  also  that,  next  to  religion  and  history,  it  is  chiefly  in  m( 
cine,  as  far  as  it  is  empirical,  that  the  tradition  of  the  ancie 
preserved  in  writing,  and  in  general  the  observations  of  anot 

1  Ibn-<al-Haitar,  c.  1197-1248,  a  distinguished  Arabian  botanist,  —  accon 
to  Potirhet  the  most  learned  that  the  Arabian  School  has  produced, — 
wrote  a  j^eneral  history  of  simples,  or  of  plants  alphabetically  arran;;e< 
materia  media,  baso<l  upon  and  said  to  contain  for  the  most  part  the  wor 
th(»  (treek  physician  Dioscorides,  c.  100  a.d.,  iiepi  'YAt^  'larpuc^v,  as  well  i 
variety  of  facts  from  other  sources,  including  des(rriptions  of  plants  not  n 
tioiMMl  by  either  Dioscorides  or  Pliny  the  Elder,  2.'V-79.  Most  of  Bait 
works  still  remain  in  MSS.  in  the  libniries  of  Paris  and  the  Escurial.  Fi 
Dictz  published  a  sm.'iU  frairnient  of  tlu;  work  on  Simples  in  his  Analectn 
dira  cr  libris  MSS.,  Lipsiie,  18iJ,S,  8vo.  There  are  also  Groitse  Zummmcn 
lnn;f  ii .  d.  Kriiftr  d.  ht-kannt.  fiufavlwn  lIvU-vnd-Nahniutinmitipl  v.  .  .  .  . 
liaithar.  Ann  d.  Arahisrheu  UhorKotzt  v.  Dr.  Jotn'phv.  Sindhe.impr,2\^ 
Slutt;^:irt,  1S40-42,  and  Traift?  dcs  simplrn,  trans,  by  L.  L<M'lerc,  in  Inst 
Fran.c,  N<.tic«««  et  extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  l?ibl.  Nutionale,  vol.  li-l,  Pt.  I.,  Pi 
1S77,  lt<».  For  some  account  of  llaitar,  rf.  L<»cler<*  in  Gazette  hehdom.  dr  m 
cine  et  tb'  cftinirf/ir,xx\\.,\yi,  V2\),  Paris.  1875;  F.  A.  Pouchet,  Ilistoire  desKrie. 
naturrlfei<  an  moyev  (h/c,  Paris,  185:5.  8vo.  Sclwiarsi'hmidt  says  that  lA>\h 
may  have  been  l«'(l  to  tiie  remark  whi<*)i  lie  here  makes  upon  Baitar  by 
Efrrritatinnrx  dr  ficnintu/mis  hjfl'x  'nftrh'fp,  appende<I  to  Claud.  Sn1ma< 
ir>88-irw',:l,  PUnhnur  r/rrrif,itiniirs,  P.  104.  a.  B.  110.  a.  .A.,  Trajeeti-ad-Rbcn 
lfi8<>,  2  vols.,  fol.,  where  different  acctmnts  of  Diosi-orides  are  amended  f 
Ebnbitar.       Tit. 
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r.iy  lie  i>f  sriviiT.  I  have  therefore  always  held  in  high 
sr.mii  [ili_vsiri:iiis  much  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  autiquitj ; 
(III  I  \\Ms  vrry  .snvry  that  Keineaius,'  excellent  in  both  depart- 
iruls  (fil  l;iiii\vli>il!,'o),  had  turned  aside  to  explain  the  rites 
ml  liinl.ii-y  111'  Ihu  ancients,  rather  than  to  reuover  a  part  of 
III'  ktiowlrd;,'!'  tlii'y  hail  of  Dature,  in  which  it  has  been  shown 
li.it  lie  wniilil  liiive  been  able  furthermore  marvellously  to  suc- 
I'l'd.  Wlii'n  till'  Latins,  Greeka,  Hebrews  and  Arabs  shall 
iiiif  diiy  !"■  I'XliiLusted,  the  Chinese,  supplied  also  with  ancient 
iKiks,  n-ill  enter  the  liats  and  furnish  nuitter  for  the  curiosity 
r  iiur  I'lltii-s,  Not  to  speak  of  some  old  books  of  the  Persians, 
iniieiiiiiits,  CmjiLs  aud  Brahmins,  which  will  be  unearthed  in 
iiiie  Ml  iis  i;iit  tu  neglect  any  light  antiquity  may  give  on  doo- 
liiieK  l)y  tnulition  and  on  facts  by  history.  And  if  there  were 
II  l(iiij;er  iiii  ;ui('iont  book  to  examine,  languages  would  take 
lie  |il:n'e  ill'  lii.iiks  iiiid  they  are  the  most  ancient  monuments 
r  iiviiikiiiil,  lu  time  all  the  languages  of  the  world  will  be 
iriinleil  [till!  placed  in  the  dictionaries  aud  grammars,  and 
r>m]i;ire'l  tri.,'i'i  lin-;  this  will  be  of  very  great  tise  both  for  the 
ini\\lri|-i>  III'  iliiiiL:^,  since  names  often  corre8|)ond  to  their 
I'liliertji'.s  (;i.s  iM  seen  liy  the  names  uf  plants  among  different 
i-..|.les),  ;iuil  I'lir  the  kiiiiwk-dge  of  our  mind  and  the  wonder- 
Xot  to  speiik  iif  the  origin  of 
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and  they  will  do  well  not  to  amuse  themselves  too  much  with 
minutiae,  since  they  have  so  many  objects  more  pleasing  for 
treatment ;  though  I  well  know  that  minutiae  also  are  often  very 
necessary  with  the  critics  for  the  discovery  of  more  important 
knowledge.  And  as  criticism  turns  in  large  measure  upon  the 
meaning  of  words  and  the  interpretation  of  authors,  especially 
the  ancients,  this  discussion  about  words  joined  with  the  men- 
tion you  made  of  the  ancients,  makes  me  touch  upon  this 
important  point.  But  to  return  to  your  four  defects  of  nomi- 
nation, I  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  can  remedy  them  all,  especially 
since  writing  has  been  invented  and  they  subsist  only  through 
our  negligence.  For  it  depends  upon  us  to  fix  their  meanings, 
at  least  in  any  scholarly  language,  and  to  agree  to  destroy  this 
tower  of  BaV>el.  But  there  are  two  defects  where  the  remedy 
is  more  difficult,  consisting  the  one  in  the  doubt  which  exists 
whether  the  ideas  are  compatible,  when  experience  does  not 
furnish  them  all  combined  in  one  and  the  same  subject ;  the 
other  in  the  necessity  for  making  provisional  definitions  of 
sensible  things,  when  our  experience  with  them  is  insufficient 
for  more  complete  definitions :  but  I  have  spoken  more  than 
once  of  both  these  defects.^ 

Ph,  [I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  things  which  will  serve 
further  to  clear  up  to  some  extent  the  defects  you  have  just 
remarked,  and  the  third  of  those  which  I  have  indicated 
makes  it  seem  that  these  definitions  are  provisional ;  viz. :  — 
when  we  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  sensible  models, 
i.e.  the  substantial  beings  of  corporeal  nature.  This  defect 
also  makes  us  ignorant  as  to  whether  we  may  combine  the 
sensible  qualities  which  nature  has  not  combined,  because  at 
bottom  we  do  not  understand  them.]  Now  if  the  signification 
of  tlie  words  which  serve  for  the  mixed  modes  is  uncertain, 
for  lack  of  models  which  show  the  same  composition,  that  of 
the*  names  of  the  substantial  beings  is  uncertain  for  a  wholly 
contrary  reason,  because  they  must  signify  what  is  supposed  to 
bo  conformed  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  to  be  related  to  the 
models  formed  by  nature. 

Th.  I  liave  already  more  than  once  remarked  in  our  pre- 
vious conversations  that  this  is  not  essential  to  the  ideas  of 

1  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  G.-— Tr. 
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substances ;  but  I  admit  that  ideas  made  after  nature  are  the 
surest  and  most  useful. 

§  12.  Ph,  When  then  we  follow  the  models  wholly  made 
by  nature,  unless  the  imagination  finds  it  necessary  to  retain 
their  reprcHentations,  the  names  of  substances  have  in  ordi- 
nary use  a  double  relatiorij  as  I  have  already  shown.  The 
Jir8t  is  that  thtjy  signify  the  internal  and  real  constitution  of 
things,  but  this  model  cannot  be  known  and  consequently  can- 
not soTve  to  regulate  the  significations. 

Th.  That  is  not  the  question  here,  since  we  are  speaking  of 
ideas  of  which  we  have  models ;  the  internal  essence  is  in  the 
thing,  but  we  agree  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  pattern. 

§  13.  Ph.  The  second  relation  is  then  that  which  the  names 
of  substances  immediately  have  to  the  simple  ideas,  which 
exist  at  the  sam(^  time  in  the  substance.  But  as  the  number 
of  th(»se  ideas  united  in  one  and  the  same  subject  is  great,  men 
speak  of  this  same  subject,  forming  very  different  ideas  of  it, 
both  by  th(».  ditTerent  combination  of  the  simple  ideas  they 
make  and  be(;ause  the  greater  part  of  the  qualities  of  bodies 
are  the  ])ow(^rs  which  they  have  of  producing  changes  in 
other  bodies  and  rectdving  them ;  witness  the  changes  one  of 
the  basest  metals  is  cai)able  of  undergoing  tlirough  the  opera- 
tion of  fire,  and  it  receives  many  more  yet  at  the  hands  of  a 
chemist,  through  the  a])plieation  of  other  bodies.  Further,  one 
is  contented  with  weight  and  color  as  criteria  for  a  knowledge 
of  gold ;  another  includes  ductility,  fixedness ;  and  the  third 
desires  to  make  us  take  into  consideration  its  solubility  in 
aqua  regia.  §  11.  As  things  likewise  often  resemble  each 
other,  it  is  sometimes  diflieult  to  designate  their  precise 
dilTerenees. 

Th.  As  bodies  are  really  liable  to  be  altered,  disguised. 
falsifitMl,  counterfeited,  it  is  a  great  point  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  recognize  tlieni.  Gold  is  disguised  in  scdution, 
but  it  may  be  drawn  olT,  (nther  by  pi"eci])itating  it  or  dis- 
tilling the  water;  and  countt^'feit  or  adulterated  gold  is 
recognized  or  purified  by  the  art  of  tlie  assayers,  which  not 
bein^r  known  to  everybody,  it  is  not  strauL^e  tliat  men  do  not 
all  have  the  same  idea  of  gold.  And  ordinarily  it  is  only 
the  experts  who  have  suiliciently  just  ideas  of  these    mat- 
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§  15.  Ph,  This  variety  does  not,  however,  cause  so  much 
confusion  in  civil  intercourse  as  in  philosophic  researches. 

Hi.  It  would  be  more  tolerable  if  it  had  no  influence  in  prac- 
tical life  where  it  is  often  important  not  to  receive  a  Qui  pro 
quo,  and  consequently  to  know  the  characteristics  of  things  or 
to  have  at  hand  the  class  who  know  them.  And  it  is  especially 
important  as  regards  drugs  and  materials  which  are  costly,  and 
of  which  you  may  have  need  on  important  occasions.  The 
philosophical  confusion  will  manifest  itself  rather  in  the  use 
of  more  general  terms. 

§  18.  Ph.  The  names  of  simple  ideas  are  less  liable  to  equivo- 
cation, and  we  are  rarely  mistaken  as  regards  the  terms  white, 
bitter,  etc. 

Til.  It  is,  however,  true  that  these  terms  are  not  wholly 
exempt  from  uncertainty;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the 
example  of  neighboring  colors  which  are  within  the  confines  of 
two  sj)ecios  and  whose  species  is  doubtful. 

§  19.  Ph.  After  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  those  of  the  simple 
modes  are  least  doubtful,  as  for  example,  those  of  figures  and 
numbers.  But,  §  20.  the  mixed  modes  and  substances  cause  all 
the  trouble.  §  21.  ^  Men  will  say  that  instead  of  imputing 
these  imperfections  to  the  words,  we  should  rather  put  them 
to  the  account  of  our  understanding ;  but  I  reply  that  words 
interpose  themselves  to  such  an  extent  between  our  mind  and 
the  truth  of  things,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
medium,  across  which  pass  the  rays  from  visible  objects,  and 
which  often  spreads  a  mist  before  our  eyes ;  and  I  have  tried 
to  think  that,  if  the  imperfections  of  language  were  more 
thoroughly  examined,  the  majority  of  the  disputes  would  cease 
of  themselves,  and  the  way  to  knowledge  and  perhaps  to  peace 
would  he  more  open  to  men. 

Th.  I  think  we  eould  succeed  from  this  time  in  written  dis- 
cussions, if  men  would  agree  upon  certain  rules  and  execute 
them  with  care.  Hut  in  order  to  proceed  exactly  viva  voce  and 
at  once,  some  change  in  the  language  would  be  necessary.  I 
have  elsewhere'  entered  upon  this  enquiry. 

1  In  his  wn'tinjrs  in  fnrthoranoe  of  his  plan  for  tlic  estahlishment  of  a  General 
Characteristic  or  Plulosophical  Lanj^^ajje,  Sp^rirnse  f/dn^ralc,  a  project  which 
Leibnitz  lia«l  very  much  at  heart,  jis  appears  from  his  frequent  allusion  to  the 
subject,  and  upon  which  throughout  his  entire  life  he  spent  much  labor,  chiefly 
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i^S.  Fk.  Wlule  v»ti^  km  tUs  niatm  vkioB  win  not  fa* 
R»l7  mr  sooo.  this  aMcrtaui^  ngudnc  vordi  ihoold  toM^ 
us  to  be  moilf  nte,  wpM-xaOT  «hLa  it  n  ■  qwMHcMi  of  iaapaoDf 
ttpi»  i^th  r;  ■■-  -  ---  ::"t:V-.*M  bj  na  to  the  andent  uitfam^ 
UBlv  '::-     '  '.-..=  ftiucd  that  nearly  ereiy 

spanks  &  lUfferent  lasgiage;. 

71.  I  hitTe  been  nther  nupnsed  to  sm  Oat  Grade 
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Herodotus.  Stiabo^  nataieli,  Lnciu^  EoMtMOi^  Roeo|Wiiy 
Fbotius.  approocli  so  closelr,  vIuIb  tike  I^tiiis  hai  '  ' 
so  muoh,  and  the  Gomans,  Ki*gli«h,  utd  Tnock  i 
But  the  fart  is,  the  Greeks  since  Homer's  tune,  and  stiU 
moie  when  Athens  was  in  a  flooiiahing  eonditioii,  had  good 
asthors  which  post«iitj  has  taken  as  models,  at  least  in  writ- 
ing. For  DO  donbt  the  common  language  of  the  Gnds  most 
have  been  much  changed  already  under  the  role  of  the  Bfrms" 
And  this  same  reason  accounts  for  the  &ict  that  the  Itdiaa 
has  not  suffered  so  great  a  change  as  the  French,  beoanse  tlM 
Italians,  having  had  earlier  writers  of  durable  repntataon,  ust 
tated  and  moreover  esteemed  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boceaoeks  *i>^ 
other  authors  at  a  time  when  those  of  the  French  wen  no 
longer  appreciated. 

CHAPTER  X 

OF   THE   ABUSE  OF   WOBI>a 

g  1.  Ph.   Besides    the   natural   imperfections    of    lai^nage, 

there  are  some  tbat  are  roluutary  and  arise  from  negligence,  and 
it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  use  them  so  badly.  The  first  and  most 
palatable  abuse  is,  S  2.  that  we  attach  no  clear  idea  to  them.  Of 
these  words  there  are  two  classes:  the  first  have  never  had 
any  detiiiite  idea,  either  in  their  origin  or  ordinary  use.  For 
the  most  jiart  philosophical  and  religious  sects  have  introduced 

prepantnry.  unA  witli  Kttle  positive  resalta  in  nrromplisbing  his  plao.  C/. 
SfM  Ettnim,  Bk.  IV.  chnp.  n,  |  2,  Th.,  chnp.  IT.  S  i;(,  Th.;  Gerhardt,  Ltibnii. 
phUot.  Srhri/I..  :t,  iitii  4,  '.T  tq.,  KnlinsnD.  I>  fq..-  (i.  T,  3  tq.,  E.  S2  ig.,  tMS)  iq.; 
Tren'lFlPiil>nrtc,  UfbiT  lA-ihniz.  Kntaurf  einfr  aUyemeinen  CharacterMik.  la 
bl«  IlMur.  nHtrUiir.  X.  Phit'if.,  vol.  3,  pp.  1  eq.,  Bnrlin,  IBBT;  L.  tietf.  O.  W. 
Leihniz  ah  Spraeh/iiriehcr  tirul  Els"i«li>iif,  Pt.  U..  pp.  13  iq.,  Heidelberg, 
mO-L-TK. 
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them  in  order  to  support  some  strange  opinion,  or  to  conceal 
some  weak  place  in  their  system.  They  are,  however,  distin- 
guishing characters  in  the  mouth  of  members  of  the  party. 
§  3.  There  are  other  words,  which  in  their  first  and  common 
use  have  some  clear  idea,  but  which  have  since  been  appro- 
priated to  very  important  matters  without  attaching  to  them 
any  certain  idea.  In  this  way  the  words  wisdom^  glory,  grace, 
are  often  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Th.  I  believe  that  insignificant  words  are  less  in  number 
than  you  think,  and  that  with  a  little  care  and  good  will  you 
can  fill  up  their  void  or  fix  their  indefiniteness.  Wisdom 
appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  science  of  happiness. 
Grace  is  a  favor  done  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it  and  who 
find  themselves  in  a  state  where  they  need  it.  And  glory  is 
the  fame  of  the  excellence  of  some  one. 

§  4.  Ph.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  examine  whether  there  is 
anything  to  be  said  in  regard  to  these  definitions,  but  rather  to 
notice  the  causes  of  the  abuse  of  words.  Li  the  first  pkLce,  we 
learn  the  words  before  we  learn  the  ideas  belonging  to  them,  and 
children  accustomed  thereto  from  the  cradle  use  them  in  like 
manner  during  their  whole  life :  the  more  as  they  do  not  cease 
to  make  themselves  understood  in  conversation,  without  ever 
having  fixed  their  idea,  by  using  different  expressions  in  order 
to  make  others  understand  their  meaning.  This,  however,  often 
fills  their  discourses  with  a  quantity  of  vain  sounds,  especially 
in  matters  concerning  morals.  Men  take  the  words  they  find 
in  use  among  their  neighbors,  and  in  order  not  to  appear 
ignorant  of  their  meaning  employ  them  confidently  without 
giving  them  a  certain  sense :  and,  as  in  this  kind  of  discourse 
they  are  rarely  in  the  right,  they  are  also  rarely  convinced 
that  they  are  wrong;  and  to  wish  to  draw  them  from  their 
error  is  to  wish  to  dispossess  a  vagabond. 

Th.  Men  in  fact  take  so  rarely  the  necessary  trouble  to 
understand  terms  or  words  that  I  have  more  than  once  been 
astonished  that  children  can  learn  languages  so  soon,  and  that 
men  furthermore  speak  them  so  accurately ;  a  view  to  which 
we  attach  so  little  in  instructing  children  in  their  mother 
tongue  and  which  others  think  of  so  little  in  acquiring  clear 
definitions;  the  more  so  as  those  we  learn  in  the  schools  do 
not  ordinarily  concern  the  words  in  public  use.     For  the  rest,  I 
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ailiiiit  t.lirit  iiK'ii  frequently  happen  to  be  wrong  when  indeed 
tlirv  disfiiss  svriimsly  and  sj^ak  in  accui'd  with  their  feeling; 
liiit  I  linvc  libo  iriiiarkud  oftt'n  enough  that  in  their  speculative 
ilisi'ussiiiiis  ii|ii>Ti  matters  within  the  province  of  their  miud, 
they  liiivi'  I'vi'iT  reason  for  two  sides,  except  in  the  opitositions 
tliiy  iiiaUi;  to  cai'h  other  where  they  misconstrue  auother's 
view.  This  iuiscs  from  tlie  bad  iLse  of  terms  and  sometimes 
also  inmi  a  s|.irit  of  contradiction  and  afEectation  of  auperi- 

5  .".,  Ph.  ill  till'  wwiirf  place  the  use  of  words  is  sometimes 
iifi,„Kl.,„l.  a  |ii:u-tici?  only  too  general  among  scholars.  It  is 
iiiviTilirlcss  a  jilaiu  cheat,  and  if  voluntiiry,  is  tolly  or  malice. 
Tt'aiiy  (in-'  .so  ri>ii(lui.'ted  himself  in  his  accounts  (as  to  take  an 
X  inr  a  \').  wlnj,  1  pray,  would  have  anything  to  do  with 

Til.  'I'liis  al'U.se  being  so  common  not  only  among  scholars 
lull  alsi.  ill  ilii'  woild  at  large,  I  believe  that  it  is  due  rather  to 
liail  I'listniii  ami  inadvertence  than  to  malice.  Usually  the 
dilTi'i'i'nt.  si.^'iiilieatioiis  of  the  same  word  have  some  affinity; 
tliis  iiiaki's  1)111'  pass  for  anotiier  and  dues  not  give  time  to  eon- 
sid.'i-  wliat  iw  said  Willi  all  the  precision  that  is  di-sirahlc.  'Wb 
an-  ;u-i'iislniiii'd  to  ti-o|ii'S  aii<l  liyures,  and  .soim;  i-legani'c  or 
livilliaiit  lalsrliinul  .sisily  im|ioseM  upon   us.     For  we  oltciifr 
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But  these  obscure  doctors  have  been  admired  by  the  ignorant ; 
and  they  have  been  thought  invincible  because  provided  with 
briers  and  thorns,  into  which  it  was  no  pleasure  to  thrust  one's 
self,  their  obscurity  alone  serving  as  a  defence  of  their  absurd- 
ity. §  12.  The  evil  is  that  this  art  of  obscuring  words  has 
confused  the  great  rules  of  men's  action,  religion  and  justice. 

Hi.  Your  complaint  is  largely  just :  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  there  are,  though  rarely,  pardonable  and  even  praiseworthy 
obscurities,  as  when  we  profess  to  be  enigmatical,  and  the 
enigma  is  timely.  Pythagoras  ^  so  used  it,  and  it  is  frequently 
the  manner  of  the  Orientals.  The  alchemists,  who  are  called 
adepts,  declare  that  they  wish  to  be  understood  only  by  the 
sons  of  the  art.  And  that  would  be  well,  if  these  pretended 
sons  of  the  art  had  the  key  to  the  cipher.  A  certain  obscurity 
may  be  allowed;  but  something  must  be  concealed  which  is 
worth  divining,  and  the  enigma  must  be  decipherable.  But 
reWjion  and  justice  demand  clear  ideas.  It  seems  that  the 
little  order  brought  into  their  teaching  has  made  the  confusion 
in  their  doctrine ;  and  the  indeterminateness  of  the  terms  is 
perhaps  more  harmful  than  their  obscurity.  Now  as  logic  is 
the  art  which  teaches  the  order  and  connection  of  thoughts,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  blaming  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  for 
want  of  logic  that  men  deceive  themselves.^ 

§  14.  Ph.  The  fourth  abuse  is  when  we  take  words  for  things, 
i.e.  believe  that  the  terms  correspond  to  the  real  essence  of  the 


1  Pythaj^oras,  c.  580-570-c.  500  B.C.  The  reference  is  to  his  so-called  Symbols, 
or  sayings  pn»sorved  iu  a  symbolic  form,  in  order  that  their  meaning  might  be 
conceali^l  from  the  uninitiated,  and  the  characteristic  of  which  is  the  union  of 
an  ethical  prescript  with  an  external  action  relatively  indifferent.  Cf.  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  J)('  vitlSj  d<>(/matihus,  et  apophthetpnatls  clarorum  philosophorum, 
VIII,  17  sq.,  who  gives  some  of  these  symbols  with  interpretations  of  a  part  of 
them  ;  ZoUer,  Phihs.ii.  Griec,  5th  ed.,  18«K>,  Vol.  1,  p..'?24,  note  2, 4(52.  Mullach, 
Fray  int.  Philos.  (Jraic,  Vol.  1,  p.  504  sq.,  gives  a  collection  of  these  sayings. 
Examples  are:  "Carry  not  tlie  image  of  Go<i  in  the  finger-ring,"  "Stir  not 
the  fire  with  the  sword,"  "  Sacrifice  and  pray  with  bare  feet."  Gtittling, 
(Jexammlt.  AbhandL,  Vol.  1,  p.  278  sq.,  2,  280  sq.,  has  given  them  a  "pene- 
trating investigation,"  on  which  see  tlie  note  of  Zeller  above  cited.  Leibnitz 
on  Pythagoras,  cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz.  ])?iiloti.  tirhrift.,  7,  147. —  Tr. 

2  Leibnitz,  while  rejecting  the  over-refinements  of  the  scholastic  logic,  never- 
theless rightly  values  formal  logic  as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  and  correct 
refisoning.  Vf.  the  letter  to  Gahriel  Wagner,  KJlKi,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos. 
iSchri/t.,  7,  512  ttq.,  Krdmann,  418  sq.,  Guhrauer,  Leibniz,  deutsche  Schri/t.,  1, 
374  sq.,  Berlin,  1838.  —  Tb. 
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gubKtances.  Who  is  there  brought  up  in  the  Peripatetie 
losophy  who  does  not  think  that  the  ten  names  which  tepraienfc 
the  itredkaments  are  exactly  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things; 
that  the  HiibHtantialform8f  vegetative  satdSfdbhorreneeofa  wcimw, 
intentional  species,  etc.^  are  something  real?  The  Platonists 
have  th(;ir  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  Epicureans  the  iettdemcjf  of 
their  atoms  tovcards  movement  at  the  time  when  they  are  at 
rest.  If  the  aerial  or  ethereal  vehicles^  of  Dr.  More  had  pie- 
vailed  in  any  comer  of  the  world  they  would  have  been  thovight 
no  less  real. 

Th,  Pro|)orly  speaking  this  is  not  to  take  words  for  tilings^ 
but  to  believe  that  true  which  is  not  so,  an  error  too  common 
with  all  men,  depending  not  alone  upon  the  abuse  of  woids, 
but  consisting  in  something  entirely  different.  The  design 
of  the  predicaments  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  we  ooght  to 
think  of  rectifying  rather  than  of  rejecting  them.  Substances, 
((uantities,  qualities,  actions  or  passions,  and  relations^  £.«.  five 
g(m(*ral  names  of  things  may,  together  with  those  formed  by 
their  coni|M)sition,  suffice,  and  have  not  you  yourself,  in  mar- 
shalling ideas,  been  willing  to  grant  them  as  the  predicaments  ? 
]  have  spoken  above  of  substantial  forms?  And  I  know  not 
whether  we  have  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  vegetative 
houIh,^  since  persons  of  much  experience  and  judgment  recog- 

1  Tho  atrial  or  ethereal  vehicles  are  the  aerial  or  celestial  bodies  of  the 
Hpirltit,  wliit^Ii,  iic(;ording  to  More,  the  souls  of  men  after  sufficient  purification 
attain,  oitlior  at  death,  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  the  noblest  and  most 
heroic,  or  at  Home  period  after  death.  Cf.  H.  More,  Ojtera  omnia,  Londini, 
Ui70,  2  vols.,  fol. ;  Trart.  de  immortalitate  tmimsB,  Bk.  III.  chap.  1,  Axioma,  27, 
§§  .'i,  28  H(/.,  Vol.  2,  p.  '.VXi  sfj.,  chap.  11,  §  2,  p.  427 ;  Antidotus  adversus  AtheU" 
mum,  Hk.  III.  chap,  a,  §  0,  Vol.  2,  p.  IKK  — Tr. 

•'*  (!/.  ante,  p.  ;J4»  and  note.  — Tr. 

^  The  Hcliolastic  philosophy  rcco^iized  three  forms  or  kinds  of  souls,  corre- 
SfK)ii(lin)^  to  the  three  orders  of  life,  plants,  animals,  and  men,  viz.:  the  regc- 
tatirr,  setisitivc,  and  inU'W'rtire  {anima  vcyetabilis  or  riiitritivaf  sensibilis  or 
Kcnuitird,  int*'Ut>rtivn  or  rtitionalia).  Of  these  the  vegetative  is  the  lowest, 
the  HoiiHitive  tlie  next  hi^i^her,  the  intellective  the  highest;  and  the  higher 
form  includes  i)otentially  in  itself  the  lower  and  subordinate  form  and  its 
functions.  The  functions  of  the  vegetative  soul  are  nutrition,  growth,  repro- 
duction; of  the  sensitive  soul,  sensation,  feeling,  perceptional,  appetitive  and 
emotional  activity;  of  the  intellective,  those  of  the  reason  and  the  will.  In 
man,  these  several  functions  are  all  united  in  the  intellective  or  rational  soul, 
which  he  alone  i)OSsesses,  and  which  comprises  within  itself  the  sensitive  and 
vegetative  souls.  C/.  Stockl,  Gettch.  d.  Philos.  d.  Mittelalters,  11.  2  [Vol.  3], 
082  $q,,  G18  sq.,  633  sq.  —  Tr. 
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iiize  a  great  analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  and  you,  si 
have  appeared  to  admit  animal  souls.  Abhorrence  of  a  vacuum 
may  be  soundly  understood;  i.e,  supposing  nature  has  on( 
filled  space,  and  that  bodies  are  impenetrable  and  non-conden 
able,  she  could  not  admit  any  vacuum ;  and  I  consider  the£ 
three  suppositions  well  grounded.  But  the  intentional  ttpeciei 
which  are  to  uuike  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  tl 
body,  are  not  so,  though  we  may  excuse  the  sensible  sjieciei 

I  C/.  5th  letter  of  I>eibiiitz  to  Clarke,  §  84,  Gerhardt,  7,  410,  Erdmann,  77 
b,  Jacques,  2,  4<j5,  Dutons,  2,  Pt.  I,  IHl,  trans.  Duncan,  275. 

The  doctrine  of  the  intentional  species  (species  intention  ales)  to  whi< 
were  op^xtsed  the  real  species  {sj)ecies  reales)  or  the  actual  forms  of  thiu^ 
arose  in  the  attempts  of  the  Mcdiaival  Schoolmen  to  explain  tlie  process  ai 
philo.sophy  of  8onse-i)erccption  and  co^ition.  Two  views  have  in  general  be< 
held  concerning  their  nature:  1.  That  they  were  the  forms,  similitudes,  ' 
imaf;es  {formtv,  similHudines^  simulacra)  of  external  objects,  different  bo 
from  the  mind  and  from  these  objects,  the  intermediate  and  vicarious  repi 
sentativos  of  these  objects  in  i)erccption  and  thought,  the  media  throuj 
which  the  mind  infers  an<l  comes  to  know  these  external  objects  —  a  form 
the  doctrine  of  mediate  perception.  2.  That  they  were  moditications  of  tl 
mind  itself,  occasioned  by  the  action  upon  the  mind  of  the  external  object  ai 
the  mind's  responsive  reac'tion  tliereto,  by  which  the  mind  is  likened  or  co 
formed  to  the  given  object  and  so  determined  immediately  to  cognize 
The  latter  view  is  maintaine<l  by  the  Roman  Catholic  i)sychologist8,  as  beii 
the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  such  as  Albertus  Magnu 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  as  giving  tlie  real  meaning  of  the  ten 
they  use.    It  is  tlie  more  correct  interpretation. 

The  intentional  species,  according  as  tliey  afTecte<l  or  were  mo<lifications 
the  sense  or  the  intellect,  were  divided  into  sensible  species  {species  sensibile 
and  intelliijihlc  or  intellectual  sjiedes  (species  intellif/ibiles  rel  intellectuttlef 
Both  the  sensible  and  the  intelligible  sperit'»  were  further  distinguished 
impressed  spcries  {species  imprvssa)  aiul  expressed  species  (species  erpressc 
Acconling  to  the  rei)rcsentativc  theory  of  the  intentional  species^  the  speck 
iinpressii  was  the  vicarious  existence  emitttsl  by  the  object,  iniprcsse<l  on  t. 
particular  faculty,  an<l  concurring  with  it  in  its  operation;  while  the  sped 
erpnssa  was  tijc  actual  operation  elicited  by  the  fa<'ulty  and  the  impress 
specie's  ron jointly,  /.r.  the  sensations  and  intellections.  The  direct  or  imn 
diate  theory  regarded  the  genesis  of  sj)eeirs,  whether  as  sensible  or  intellif/ib 
as  exhibiting  two  stages :  1.  In  sensuous  cognition,  (a)  the  speeies  sensibi 
inifn'r^sit,  or  "tlio  uioditieatioii  (»f  tlie  sensuous  fa(Hilty  viewed  as  an  impn 
sion  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  action  of  the  object,"  ami  (b)  the  spea 
srn.tilfilis  expressa,  or  '*  the  reaction  of  the  mind  as  an  act  of  cognitive  cc 
s<*iou.sni^'<s."  2.  In  inteUeetual  cognition,  (a)  the  sjtecies  intellifpbilis  li 
prvsmi,  or  the  *' niotlilication  efTected  in  the  recipient  capacity"  of  t 
intellrrfuH  )n(tieits  nl  pitsttibilis  (the  /><'f.s','«/»v' intellect  —  Aristotle's  vovk  n-atfi] 
KrK),an<I  (b)  tlie  Kperhs  intflliffibilis  erpressa,  or  the  *' mental  modificati 
relleeting  the  essence  of  the  object,  and  by  means  of  whi<*h  the  object  is  t 
prehendcrd."  a  modification  due  to  the  act  of  the  intcllcctus  ayens  (the  acti 
intelle<*t  —  Aristotle's  »oi)«  rroiijTutos). 
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which  jiroc<^i?il  fiiiia  the  object  to  the  distant  organ,  mL-aning 
tliereby  the  pi-oiiagatiou  of  motion.  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
Platonic  soul  of  the  world,  for  God  i§  heyond  the  world,  extras 
mitndana  inlelligenlia,  or  rather  gupr<unutidava.^  I  know  not 
whether  by  lite  tendency  to  movement  ot  the  Eitioiirean  atoms 
you  understHtid  the  weight  attributed  to  them,  no  doubt  with 
reason,  since  they  maintain  that  bodies  all  move  of  them> 
selves  in  one  and  the  aame  direction.  The  late  Henry  More,  » 
theologian  of  the  English  Church,  wholly  clever  as  he  was, 
showed  himself  a  little  too  ready  to  invent  hypotheses  which 
were  neither  intelligible  nor  apparent ;  witness  his  Jfytar^ic 
jirinciph '  of  matter,  a  cause  of  weight,  cla«ti(;ity,  and  othur 
wonders  which  are  met  witk  I  have  nothing  to  any  ot  these 
ethereal  vuiiicles,  having  never  examined  their  nature. 

§  1').  Ph.   An  crxnmple  ttiuehing  the  word  matter  will  assist 
you  the  beLti:r  to  enter  into  my  thought     Matter  is  taken  aa 


The  doetrinf  at  the  intfUtininai  tpeetcM  wu  Iwld  by  tUc  BoallsW,  Aqntnu, 
Duds  Scotus.  and  othen.  ThS  NomlDAliiM,  eSpi^c-inlly  riuraliillis,  Rlel,  mS 
Occam,  rejecteii  it,  anii  the  lioi-trine  was  Bipi(»l»il  in  Ihe  Hnvcnlwiiilli  i-ppiturr. 
larguly  hy  Iho  nrentne"'"  "'  Gassondi,  Hobln'S,  ;iikI  llc-uiirli.-s.  <lii  iIip  H^l>la 
sabjvrt,  '•/.  HandtCun'a  Reiil,  Hth  ed.,  EdinliurKh,  \tiSO,  Vol.  I.  p.  IMT  ff.,  and 
Note  M..  Vol.  2,  p.  flKl  xq. ;  LenU.  oii  MelaphUf.,  Boston,  ]S7fl,  [i.  381  #fl.,  and 
notes ;    aiiickl,   Oi-Sfh.  d.   PhUen.  d.   Miltelalterg,  II.  1  [Vol.  2]  483  <q.,  It.  3 
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an  entity  really  existing  in  nature,  distinct  from  the  body; 
which  indeed  is  thoroughly  self-evident ;  otherwise  these  two 
ideas  might  be  put  indifferently  the  one  in  the  place  of  the 
other.  For  we  may  say  that  one  single  matter  composes  all 
bodies,  but  not  that  a  single  body  composes  all  matter. 
Neither  will  we  say,  I  think,  that  one  matter  is  greater  than 
another.  Matter  expresses  the  substance  and  solidity  of 
body ;  thus  we  no  more  conceive  different  matters  than  differ- 
ent solidities.  But  since  matter  has  been  taken  as  a  name  of 
something  existing  under  this  determination,  this  thought  has 
produced  unintelligible  discourse  and  confused  discussion  upon 
materia  prima, 

Th.  This  example  appears  to  me  to  serve  rather  to  excuse 
than  to  blame  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  If  all  silver  were 
figured,  or  rather  because  all  silver  is  figured  by  nature  or  art, 
is  it  less  allowable  to  say  that  silver  is  an  entity  really  existing 
in  nature,  distinct  (taking  it  in  its  precision)  from  the  plate  or 
the  money  ?  You  will  not  on  that  account  say  tliat  silver  is 
nothing  else  than  certain  qualities  of  money.  Thus  it  is  not 
so  useless  as  you  suppose  to  reason  in  general  physics  about 
materia  2)rima  and  to  determine  its  nature  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  is  always  uniform,  whether  it  has  some  other 
property  besides  impenetrability  (as  I  in  fact  have  shown* 
after  Kepler  that  it  also  has  what  may  be  called  inertia),  etc., 
although  it  is  never  found  wholly  pure  ;  as  it  would  be  allow- 
able to  reason  about  pure  silver^  although  we  had  none  with  us 
nor  the  means  of  purifying  it.  I  do  not  at  all  disapprove 
what  Aristotle  has  said  about  materia  prima;  *  but  one  cannot 

1  Cf.  Dp  ipsa  natnra,  1G98,  §  11,  Oerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos,  Schri/t.,  4,  510, 
Enliiiann,  157,  a,  Jacques,  1,  4Ct2  (in  French),  Dutens,  2,  Pt.  II.,  54,  trans. 
Duncan,  119;  Th^o,linh\  Pt.  I..  §  ao,  G.  (J,  119,  E.  512,  a,  J.  2,  89,  Dutens,  1, 
141  (in  Latin) ;  Speriwcn  (hftinmician,  1(>95,  Pt.  I.,  Gerhanit,  Jjcibniz.  math. 
Sohrift.,  f),  234  nq.,  Dutens,  X  315  aq.,  trans.  Appendix,  670  »q. ;  G.  Leibniz, 
pfn'los.  Srhri/t.,  4,  4CA-7,  Dutens.  2,  Pt.  I.,  2.'M-7,  two  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
"Journal  des  Savans,"  in  the  numbers  for  June  18th,  1(591,  January,  1093,  the 
first  orijnnally  a  fragment  from  a  lett<»r  to  Antonio  Alherti.  G.  7,  447-9;  6th 
lett<;r  to  Clarke,  §  102,  G.  7, 414,  E.  775,  b,  J.  2, 470,  Dutens,  2,  l(x),  trans.  Duncan, 
280.  In  the  letter  to  Jac.  Thomasius,  April  20-30,  l(ir>9  {rf.  G.  1,  17,  18,  24), 
Leibnitz  affirmed  that  matter  consisted  of  extension  and  inpcnetrability  only. 
—  Tr. 

2  Cf.  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griech.,  3d  ed.,  1879,  11.  2  [Vol.  4] ,  p.  320,  note  2 ;  and 
Bonitz,  Ind.  Arist.  f(ub  roc.  vKrj,  in  vol.  5  of  Berlin  Academy,  ed.  of  Aristotle. 
Cf.  also  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schri/t.,  7,  259.  —  Tr. 
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]i(ilp  blaming  tlioso  who  have  stopped  too  soon  and  have  con- 
jured up  cliiinonis  out  of  the  ill-understood  words  of  this 
philosoplior,  who  perhaps  also  has  given  too  much  occasion 
HoiiK^tiiiK^H  for  this  niisconception  and  nonsense.  But  we 
sliould  not  (^xaggorate  so  much  the  defects  of  this  celebrated 
autlior,  lN*cauHe  wo  know  that  many  of  his  works  were  not 
c()inpl(^i(Ml  or  puhlislird  by  himself. 

§  1 7.  /V/.  Tlu*  jiJJh  ahune  is  the  putting  of  words  in  the  place 
of  things  which  tiiey  do  not  and  cannot  in  any  way  signify. 
It  (>(;(;urs  when  by  the  names  of  substances  we  mean  to  say 
Homntliiiig  nion;  than  this:  what  I  call  gold  is  malleable 
(altliougli  at  lH)tt()iii  then  gold  signifies  nothing  else  than  what 
is  niiilli'.'Lbli'),  intending  to  have  it  understood  that  mallea- 
bility (lepeiuls  upon  the  real  essence  of  gold.  Thus  we  say 
that  it  is  right  to  define  man  with  Aristotle  as  a  reasonable 
iuiiiiial ;  and  that  it  is  not  right  to  define  him  with  Plato 
as  a  two-lcggi»(l  animal  without  feathers  and  with  broad  nails. 
§  IS.  Tiien^  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  suppose  that 
tliesc^  words  signify  a  tiling  having  a  real  essence  upon  which 
tiiese  proj>erl.ies  depend;  but  it  is  a  plain  abuse  when  the 
conij)lex  idea  signified  by  this  word  does  not  include  this  thing. 

77/.  Kor  myself  I  should  rather  think  that  we  are  plainly 
wrong  in  ('ensuring  this  common  usage,  since  it  is  very  true 
that  in  i\w.  conijilex  idea  of  gold  is  included  the  thought  that 
it  is  a  thing  having  a  real  ossonee,  whose  constitution  is  un- 
known to  us  in  detail  othcu'wist^  tlian  that  upon  it  depend  such 
(lualiti(^s  a,s  malleability.  But  in  order  to  ex])ress  its  niallea- 
bilitv  without  identity  and  without  the  defect  of  coca/i<vi  or 
rejM'tition  (see.  cliaj).  S,  §  IS),^  we  must  recognize  this  thing  by 
otlu'r  (pialities,  as  color  and  weight.  And  it  is  as  if  we  said 
that  a  certain  fusible  bodv,  yellow  and  very  lieavv,  called  j^old, 
has  a  nature  which  gives  it  besides  the  quality  of  being  very 
soft  to  th(»  lianiUKM'  and  cai)abl(^  of  being  made  very  thin.  As 
for  the  ih'fhiition  o/*  iiutn  attributed  to  IMato,  which  he  ajipears 
to  have  made  only  for  practice,  and  which  you  would  not,  I 
think,  comi)are  seriously  with  that  which  is  received,  it  is 
manifestly  a  little  too  external  and  i)rovisional;  for  if  this 
Cassofr<(n/,  of  which  you  recently  spoke   (chaj).  (>,  §  'M.),  had 

*  Thd  roferonc(^  is  iiioorrcct.  Perhaps  chap.  (J,  §  IS,  is  meant,  or  chap.  10, 
§  IH.- Tit. 
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been  found  to  have  wide  nails,  it  would  be  man ;  for  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  strip  it  of  its  feathers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cock  which  Diogenes,  as  they  say,  wished  to  make 
a  Platonic  man.^ 

§  19.  P/i.  In  the  mixed  modes,  as  soon  as  an  idea  entering 
therein  is  changed,  you  at  once  recognize  it  as  another  thing, 
as  plainly  appears  in  the  words,  murder,  whifch  signifies  in 
English  (as  Mordt  in  German),  homicide  premeditated  with 
design ;  manslavghter  (a  word  corresponding  in  origin  to  homi- 
cide), a  voluntary  but  not  premeditated  homicide;  chance- 
medley  (a  chance  melee,  according  to  the  force  of  the  word), 
homicide  committed  without  design ;  for  what  is  expressed  by 
the  names  and  what  I  think  to  be  in  the  thing  (which  I  called 
before  nominal  essence  and  real  essence)  is  the  same.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  the  names  of  substances;  for  if  one  puts  into  the  idea 
of  gold  what  another  leaves  out,  for  example  fixedness  and 
solubility  in  aqua  regia,  men  do  not  think  for  that  reason  that 
its  species  has  been  changed,  but  only  that  the  one  has  a  more 
perfect  idea  than  the  other  of  what  constitutes  the  real  con- 
cealed essence  to  which  the  name  of  gold  is  given,  although  this 
secret  relation  is  useless  and  serves  only  to  involve  us  in  diffi- 
culties. 

Th.  I  think  I  have  already  made  this  statement ;  but  I  am 
going  also  to  show  you  clearly  here,  that  what  you,  sir,  have 
just  said,  is  found  in  the  modes,  as  in  the  substances,  and  that 
we  have  no  ground  for  censuring  the  internal  essence  for  this 
relation.  Here  is  an  example:  we  may  define  a  parabola,  in 
the  sense  of  the  geometers,  as  a  figure  in  which  all  the  lines 
parallel  to  a  certain  straight  line  are  united  by  thought  in  a 
certain  point  or  focus.  But  it  is  rather  the  exterior  and  the 
effect  which  is  expressed  by  this  idea  or  definition,  than  the 
internal  essence  of  this  figure  or  what  can  at  once  make  known 
its  origin.  We  may  at  the  beginning  even  doubt  if  such  a 
figure  as  we  wish  and  which  ought  to  produce  this  effect  is  a 
possible  thing;  and  it  is  this  which  with  me  shows  whether  a 

1  C/.  Diojroiics  Laertius,  c.  230-250,  De  vith,  dof/matibus  et  apophthegmatis 
clarorum  pinlosophorum  lib.  dcveirij  VI.  40:  iikirtavo^  bpicrantvov/Ay^ptairos  i<rrl 

^iiov  Siwovf,  aiTTtpoVf  Ka'i  fvSoKifiovyTOK,  TiAaf  [^loyivtf^  6  KVtoi']  aXeKTpvova  tiaiiytyKtv  «i( 
TTji'  axoXrty  ainov,  xai  «^Y)orir,  Outo?  iariv  b  llXarotvo^  avBputnoK.  oBtv  T<p  op<j»  irpocrcTe'^ 

To  irAarvwn/xoi'.    Tho  definitions  ascribed  to  Plato,  and  found  in  some  editions 
of  his  works,  are  beyond  doubt  spurious.  — Tr. 
1?  r. 
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§  21.  Ph,  [I  see  at  last  that  I  should  have  been  wrong  in 
laying  the  blame  of  this  relation  upon  the  essences  and  internal 
constitutions,  under  the  pretext  that  this  would  render  our 
words  signs  of  nothing  or  of  an  unknown  something.  For 
what  is  unknown  in  certain  respects  may  make  itself  known 
in  another  way,  and  the  inner  nature  may  partly  reveal  itself 
by  the  phenomena  which  spring  from  it.  And  as  for  the 
question :  whether  a  monstrous  foetus  is  a  man  or  not  ?  I  see 
that,  if  it  cannot  be  decided  at  once,  this  fact  does  not  prevent 
the  species  from  being  well  fixed  in  itself,  our  ignorance 
nowise  changing  anything  in  the  nature  of  things.] 

Til.  In  fact,  some  very  clever  geometers  have  chanced  to 
possess  insufficient  knowledge  as  to  what  the  figures  were, 
many  qualities  of  which  seemingly  exhaustive  of  the  subject 
they  knew.  For  example,  there  were  some  lines  called  pearls,^ 
of  which  there  were  given  indeed  the  quadratures  and  the 
measure  of  their  surfaces  and  of  the  solids  made  by  their 
revolution,  before  it  was  known  that  they  were  only  a  com- 
position of  certain  cubic  paraboloids.  Thus  in  considering 
beforehand  these  pearls  as  a  particular  species,  they  had  only 
provisional  knowledge  of  them.  If  this  may  happen  in  geom- 
etry, do  you  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  species 
of  corporeal  nature  which  are  incomparably  more  complex  ? 

§  22.  Ph,  Let  us  pass  to  the  sixth  abuse  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  enumeration  begun,  although  I  see  clearly  that  some 
of  the  points  must  be  struck  from  the  list.  This  general  but 
little  noticed  abuse  is  this :  men  having  by  long  use  attached 
certain  ideas  to  certain  words,  imagine  that  this  connection  is 
manifest  and  that  everybody  agrees  to  it.  Whence  it  comes 
that  tlioy  feel  very  strange,  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  employ,  when  indeed  the  question  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  one.     There  are  few  peoi)le  who  do  not  take  it  as  an 

1  Cf.  New  F8sai/8,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  7,  §  4,  Th.  infra,  p.  465.  Rene  Francois 
Walter  de  Sluse,  m2"J-l<)85,  a  Flemish  geometer,  canon  of  Liege  cathedral,  and 
author  of  the  methcKl  for  the  construction  of  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  'Ui 
and  4th  degree,  **  which  consists  in  reducing  the  resolution  of  the  proposed 
equation  to  that  of  the  system  of  two  equations  representing  two  conies,  by 
intrwlucing  an  unknown  auxiliary  whose  elimination  reproduces  the  primitive 
equation."  He  devt'lope<l  this  method  in  his  M*'»nlabium  et  prohlrmata  ftolida, 
etc.,4to,  IxjfMlii  Ehurouum,  HMJS.  liCibnitz  mentions  this  work  in  a  letter  to 
Hobbes,  13-22  July,  1G70,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  jthilotf.  Schri/t.,  7,  673.  — Tr. 
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idTiodt  ifa^ki'd  wli;Lt  tliey  mijaii  when  speaking  of  life.  But 
rlic  \\i;^'\u.'  iiliM  llii\y  ui^iy  have  of  it  i3  insufficient  when  the 
iHiLV'liiiiL  ^iii^t'i  ;i&  to  tUf!  knowledge  -  whether  a  plant,  already 
liiriin'il  in  tliu  hi'tiL,  or  a  pullet  in  the  egg  not  yet  in  process 
ul  iiifuliutiui],  or  o.  man  in  a  swoon  without  seuso  or  motion, 
lias  life.  Anil  iiltliougli  men  do  not  wish  to  appear  ao  little 
iiilcUi'/i'iil  oi-  Ml  vblnmve  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an 
i'xplLiiuitiini  of  tliL'  terms  used,  nor  critics  so  disagreeable  as  to 
t't'iisufu  othur.s  uuceaaiagly  for  the  use  they  make  of  words, 
iiL'Vfi'llii'k'.-i.s  wlicn  it  is  a  question  of  exact  research,  such 
(■xj>lii:itiiiu  it)  nci'esBiiry.  Often  scholars  of  different  parties 
ill  till'  iv;Lsii(iiii-s  they  display  the  one  against  the  other 
iiii/ri'ly  Kpt'iik  ilillrffiit  languages  and  think  the  same  thing, 
ahliiiiiL;k  iirili:i]is  tlmir  interests  are  different. 

Til.  I  ihiuk  I  liav'6  explained  sufficiently  my  views  upon 
thr  ,i"h'nii  '•fl{f'\  which  must  always  be  accompanied  by  per- 
ci'iitiiJii  ill  till'  Miiil;  otherwise  it  would  be  only  an  appearane*, 
as  thi'  lil'i-  whii-h  the  American  savages  attributed  to  watches 
or  I'ldi'l;.-;,  or  wliich  those  magistrates  attributed  to  the  mario- 
them  iuiiuiatfd  by  demons,  when  thpy 
the   one  wlui  had   first   pre- 
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ideas  to  received  words  cannot  enlighten  others  by  the  light  he 
may  have.  §  30.  (5)  He  who  has  in  his  head  ideas  of  sub- 
stances which  never  had  existence,  cannot  advance  in  real 
knowledge.  §  33.  The  first  will  speak  in  vain  of  the  taran- 
tula or  of  charity.  The  second  will  see  new  animals  without 
being  able  easily  to  show  them  to  others.  The  third  will 
take  body  sometimes  as  a  solid,  sometimes  as  a  mere  exten- 
sion ;  and  by  frugality  he  will  designate  sometimes  the  virtue, 
sometimes  the  kindred  vice.  The  fourth  will  call  a  mule 
by  the  name  horse,  and  what  everybody  calls  prodigal  will  be 
to  him  generous;  and  the  fifth  will  seek  in  Tartary  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  ^  a  nation  composed  of  men  having  only 
one  eye.  I  remark  that  the  first  four  defects  are  common  to 
the  names  of  substances  and  modes,  but  that  the  last  is  i)ecu- 
liar  to  substances. 

Th,  Your  remarks  are  very  instructive.  I  will  only  add 
that  you  seem  to  have  something  chimerical  still  in  your  ideas 
of  the  accidents  or  forms  of  being ;  and  so  the  fifth  defect  is 
also  common  to  substances  and  to  accidents.  The  extravagant 
shepherd  was  not  so,  only  because  he  believed  there  were 
nymi)hs  concealed  in  the  trees,  but  also  because  he  always 
exi)ected  romantic  adventures. 

§  34.  P/i.  I  had  thought  to  conclude,  but  I  remember  the 
seventh  and  last  abuse,  which  is  that  of  figurative  terms  or 
allusions.  But  there  will  be  difiiculty  in  thinking  it  an  abuse, 
because  what  is  called  wit  and  imagination  is  better  received 
than  truth  wholly  dry.  It  goes  well  in  discourse  where  you 
only  seek  to  please;  but  at  bottom,  order  and  clearness  ex- 
cepted, all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  all  these  artificial  and  figura- 
tive ap])lications  of  words,  serve  only  to  insinuate  false  ideas, 
to  excite  the  passions  and  seduce  the  judgment,  so  that  they 
are  nothing  but  pure  frauds.  Neverthi^ess  this  fallacious  art 
is  given  tlie  first  rank  and  rewards.  It  is  evident  tliat  men 
care  but  little  for  truth  and  much  prefer  to  deceive  and  to  be 
deceived.  This  is  so  true  that  I  doubt  not  that  what  I  have 
just  said  against  this  art  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  extreme 
audacity.  For  eloquence,  like  tlie  fair  sex,  has  charms  too 
powerful  to  allow  itself  to  be  opposed. 

1  Book  III.,  chap,  llfi :  IV  .  chaps.  1.3, 27 :  <-/.  also  .Kschylus,  Prometheus,  823 
(804,  Dindorf),  'M  e<l.,  F.  A.  Pah^y,  Ix)ndoii,"l870;  Pansauius,  1,  24,  6.  — Tr. 
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without  attaching  thereto  an  idea,  instead  of  frequently  em- 
ploying words  like  instinct,  sympathy,  antipathy,  without 
attaching  any  sense  to  them. 

Hi.  The  rule  is  good ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  examples 
are  pertinent.  Everybody  seems  to  understand  by  instinct  an 
inclination  of  an  animal  to  what  is  proper  for  it,  without  on 
that  account  apprehending  its  reason ;  and  men  indeed  ought 
less  to  neglect  these  instincts,  which  they  discover  moreover 
in  themselves,  although  their  artificial  method  of  living  has 
for  the  most  part  nearly  effaced  them ;  the  physician  of  his 
own  accord,  indeed,  has  carefully  observed  it.  Sympathy  or 
antipathy  signifies  that  which  in  bodies  destitute  of  feeling 
corresponds  to  the  instinct  for  imion  or  separation  found  in 
animals.  And  although  we  have  no  such  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  these  inclinations  or  tendencies,  as  is  to  be  desired, 
we  nevertheless  have  a  notion  of  them  sufficient  to  discourse  of 
them  intelligibly. 

§  1).  Ph.  The  second  remedy  is  that  the  ideas  of  the  names 
of  the  modes  at  least  be  determined  and,  §  10.  that  the  ideas 
of  the  names  of  substances  be  more  conformed  to  what  exists. 
If  any  one  says  that  justice  is  conduct  conformed  to  the  law 
relating  to  the  good  of  another,  this  idea  is  not  sufficiently 
determined,  so  long  as  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  that  which 
is  called  law. 

Th.  We  might  say  here  that  the  law  is  a  precept  of  wisdom 
or  of  tlie  science  of  happiness. 

§  11.  Ph.  The  third  remedy  is  to  employ  terms  so  far  as 
possible  in  conformity  with  received  usage.  §  12.  The  fourth 
is  to  declare  in  what  sense  we  take  the  words,  whether  we 
coin  new  ones  or  employ  the  old  in  a  new  sense,  (or) 
whether  we  find  that  use  has  not  sufficiently  fixed  their  mean- 
ing. §  13.  lUit  there  is  some  difference.  §  14.  The  words  for 
simple  ideas  wliich  cannot  be  defined,  are  explained  by  synony- 
mous words,  when  they  are  better  known,  or  by  showing  the 
thing.  It  is  by  these  means  that  we  can  make  a  peasant  un- 
derstand wliat  the  Qo\i)v  feuille  morte  is,  by  telling  him  that  it  is 
that  of  dry  leaves  which  fall  in  the  autumn.  §  15.  The  names 
of  the  mixed  modes  should  be  exi)lained  by  definition,  for  that  is 
possible.  §  10.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  ethics  is  suscepti- 
ble of  demonstration.     We  shall   takc^   man   as   a  corporeal 
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r;itioii;il  Utiu^  without  troubling  ourselves  aboat  his  external 
ii^iin^  §  17.  i'or  it  is  by  means  of  definitions  that  the  matters 
of  iiirirality  may  be  clearly  treated.  We  shall  rather  define 
jiiiHiiiM;  iU'i:tiriVu\\;  U)  the  idea  we  have  in  our  miDd  than 
H(;ck  a  iiioth'l  therefor  outside  of  us,  as  Aristides,  and  fonn 
it  tlifrn-iipoii.  §  18.  And  as  the  majority  of  the  mixed 
iimmIi'h  now  Ik;  re  exist  together,  we  can  fix  them  in  defining 
thciii  only  by  th($  enumeration  of  that  which  is  scattered. 
§  10.  In  substances  there  are  ordinarily  some  directing  or 
di(irtii'U','(stif  (juftlitif'S  which  we  consider  as  the  most  distino- 
t.ivi*  iih  a  of  die  species,  to  which  we  suppose  the  other  ideas 
foiinin^' ilie  eonij»lex  i(Uta  of  the  species  are  attached.  It  is 
fornj  in  vegetables  and  animals,  and  color  in  animate  bodies, 
and  in  sonn^  eolor  and  form  together.  This  is  why,  §  20.  the 
<ieiinition  of  man  ^'ivcu  by  Plato  is  more  characteristic  than 
that  of  Arislolh?;  or  why  we  should  not  cause  the  death  of 
nionsirons  prodnetions,  §  21.  and  often  sight  avails  as  much 
as  any  oiluT  test;  for  persons  accustomed  to  test  gold  often 
(lislin^,'nish  by  sij;ht  the  true  from  the  false,  the  pure  from 
that  wiiieh  li:is  been  adulterated. 

77/.  Mvery tiling'  doubtless  returns  to  the  definitions  which 
may  extend  even  to  jiriniitivt;  ideas.  One  and  the  same  sub- 
ject niny  have  several  definitions,  but  the  knowledge  that  they 
a;;ree  wil.li  llieniselves,  must  be  learned  by  reason,  by  demon- 
strating' on(;  delinition  l»y  an(jtlier,  or  by  experience,  by  proving 
that  they  conslantly  K<»  to^etlier.  As  for  morality,  one  partis 
wholly  ^'rounded  in  reason;  but  then^  is  another  depending 
ujK>n  ex])erienee  uiid  relate*!  to  the  disj)osition.  For  a  knowl- 
ed;^e  of  sul»stanees,  form  and  eolor,  i.e.  the  visible,  gives  us 
the  first  ideas,  because  it  is  bv  these  that  we  know  thintrs 
ata«lislanec;  but  they  an;  ordinarily  too  jirovisional,  and  in 
thiiiL^s  of  inii)ortanee  to  us  we  trv  to  know  substanee  more 
closely.  1  am  astonished,  moreover,  that  you  return  a«rain  to 
the  delinition  of  nuin,  attril)ute<l  to  Tlato,  since  you  have  just 
yourself  stated,  §  ](].  that  in  morals  man  must  bo  taken  as  a 
eorjjoreal  rational  bein.«,'  without  troubling,'  ourselves  about  the 
ext(;rnal  form.  For  the  rest  it  is  true  that  a  larj^'e  practice  does 
nuieh  for  dise<'rnin,ir  at  siirht  what  anotln^r  mav  seareelv  know 
throui^di  arduous  <'Xi>erinients.  And  i)hysieians  of  large  ex}H?ri- 
ence,  with  very  good  sight  and  memory,  ofttMi  know  at  the  first 
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appearance  the  disease  which  another  will  draw  out  for  himself 
with  difficulty  by  force  of  questioning  and  trying  the  pulse. 
But  it  is  well  to  unite  all  the  indications  we  may  have. 

§  22.  Ph.  I  admit  that  he  to  whom  a  good  assayer  makes 
known  all  the  qualities  of  gold,  will  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  them  than  sight  could  give.  But  if  we  could  leam  its  in- 
ternal constitution,  the  meaning  of  the  word  gold  would  be  as 
easily  determined  as  that  of  the  triangle. 

T/i.  It  would  be  wholly  as  determined,  and  it  would  have  in 
it  no  jyrovisioiial  element ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  easily  deter- 
mined. For  I  think  a  distinction  a  little  prolix  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  contexture  of  gold,  as  is  the 
case  indeed  in  geometry  with  figures  whose  definition  is  long. 

§  23.  Ph.  Spirits  separated  from  bodies  have  doubtless 
knowledge  more  perfect  than  ours,  although  we  have  no  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  acquire  it.  But  they  may 
have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitution  of  bodies,  as  we 
have  of  a  triangle. 

Th.  I  have  already  remarked,  sir,  that  I  have  reasons  for 
thinking  that  no  created  spirits  exist  entirely  separate  from 
bodies ;  but  there  are  no  doubt  some  whose  organs  and  under- 
standing are  incomparably  more  perfect  than  ours,  and  which 
surpass  us  in  every  kind  of  conception,  as  much  and  more  than 
Mr.  Frenicle,*  or  that  Swedish  boy  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  surpassed  the  common  run  of  men  in  the  calculation  of 
numbers,  made  by  imagination. 

§  24.  Ph.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  definitions  of 
substances  which  may  serve  in  explaining  names  are  imperfect 
in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  things.     For  usually  we  put 

1  (\f.  Gerliardt.  Leibniz,  philox.  Schri/t.,  4.  319.  Bernard  Fr<?nicle  do  Bessy, 
c.  lW5-l()7r>,  brother  of  the  poet  Nicolas  Fr(^iii<»le,  1G0(>-10(J1,  "conseiller  k  la 
cour  (les  nionnaies,"  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  acquired 
the  n^putation  of  beinp:  the  first  arithmetician  of  his  ajje  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  solved  the  most  complicated  numerical  problems,  and  by  his  ingen- 
ious researches  upon  the  solution  in  whole  numbers  of  indeterminate  equations. 
His  method,  known  as  the  ineOwd  of  exclusions,  appears  to  have  been  an  inge- 
nious gropin;:,  but  base<l  on  some  general  propositions  which  greatly  restricted 
this  groping,  and  which  have  since  been  rigorously  demonstrated  by  Leonard 
Euler,  1707-1783  and  Jos.  T^)uis  Lagrange,  n.'WVlHlS.  Pierre  do  Fermat,  KJOl- 
1(M>5,  and  Descartes.  1.50()-1<k3O,  greatly  admired  his  work,  astonished  that  he 
could  go  so  far  without  the  aid  of  algebra  and  that  his  arithmetic  could  con- 
duct him  where  analysis  finds  so  much  difficulty  in  going.  His  principal  work 
was,  TraiU  des  triangles^  rectanyles  en  nornbre,  Paris,  167G.  —  Tk. 


I  111'  [jlac-e  a£  the  tiling;  then  the  name  says  mom 
liiiitiurif);  tlms  to  give  a  goud  delittitiDii  of  sub- 
iiiiit  study  uatural  history. 

si'i'  then,  sir,  that  the  name  gold,  for  example, 
iiiily  thiit  which  he  who  pronounoee  it  knows  of 
imjili',  something  yellow,  very  heavy,  —  but  also 
^  not  icnnw,  and  which  another  may  know,  i.e.  a 
il  with  ;in  internal  constitution  from  which  pro- 
111  weight,  and  from  which  spring  still  other  prop- 
I'li  til  he.  ijetter  known  by  experts. 
It.  were  now  to  be  wishe.d  that  those  practised  in 
'inrbcs  would  set  down  the  simple  ideas  in  which 
tliiit  the  individuals  of  eaeh  species  constantly 
tilt'  fdiiiposition  of  a  dictionary  of  this  kind 
I'out.iin,  BO  to  speak,  a  natural  history,  would  re- 
luy  iiei'.sous,  too  much  time,  trouble,  and  sagacity 
I  Ilk  ever  to  be  hoped  for.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
iii|Kiiiy  words  with  small  copper-plate  eugmvings 
iii\vii  by  their  external  form.  Such  a  dictionary 
e  to  [KJsterity  and  would  spare  future 
Small  liguri's  a.'^  of  tlie  M'Tv-|)liint 
li»  ( ihvT,  ;i  kind  iif  wild  j;ii;il ).  wimhl  be 
■iig  dosiTiptiotis  or  this  j.hiiit  iir  <if  this 
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Society  at  Pekin,  tells  me  that  the  Cliiiiese  have  illustrated 
dictionaries.  There  is  a  small  nomenclator  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  which  there  are  such  figures  for  each  word  which  are 
good  enough.  Such  an  illustrated  universal  dictionary  were  to 
be  desired,  and  woukl  not  be  very  difficult  to  make.  As  for  the 
description  of  species,  it  is  properly  natural  history,  and  we 
are  working  at  it  by  degrees.  Were  it  hot  for  the  wars 
(which  liave  troubled  Europe  since  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Societies  or  Koyal  Academies)  it  would  be  farther  advanced, 
and  already  in  a  condition  to  profit  from  our  labors ;  but  the 
great  for  the  most  part  do  not  recognize  its  importance,  nor 
what  good  they  deprive  themselves  of  by  neglecting  the  ad- 
vancement of  solid  knowledge ;  and  besides  they  are  ordinarily 
too  much  indisi)osed  by  the  pleasures  of  peace  or  by  the  cares 
of  war  to  weigh  things  which  do  not  strike  them  at  once. 


a 


ESSAY  ON  UNDERSTANDING 


Book  IV.  —  Of  Knowledge 

CHAPTER  I 

OF    KNOWLEDGE    IN    GENERAL 

§  1.  Ph,  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  ideas  and  of  words 
which  represent  them;  let  us  come  now  to  the  knowledge, 
which  the  ideas  furnish,  for  it  rests  only  upon  our  ideas. 
§  2.  Knowledge  is  simply  the  perception  of  the  connection 
and  agreement,  or  of  the  opposition  and  disagreement,  which 
we  find  between  two  of  our  ideas.  Whether  we  imagine,  con- 
jecture, or  believe,  it  is  always  that.  We  perceive,  for  exam- 
ple, by  this  means,  that  white  is  not  black,  and  that  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  and  their  equality  to  two  right  angles 
have  a  necessary  connection. 

Th.  Knowledge  has  a  still  more  general  signification,  so 
that  we  find  it  also  in  ideas  or  terms,  before  we  reach  proposi- 
tions or  truths.  And  it  may  be  said  that  he  who  has  atten- 
tively looked  at  more  pictures  of  plants  and  animals,  more 
diagrams  of  machines,  more  descriptions  or  representations  of 
houses  or  fortresses,  who  has  read  more  ingenious  romances, 
heard  more  curious  narratives,  this  one,  I  say,  will  have  more 
knowledge  than  another,  even  though  there  should  not  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  all  that  which  was  portrayed  or  related  to 
him ;  for  the  custom  he  has  of  representing  in  his  mind  many 
express  and  actual  conceptions  or  ideas,  renders  him  more  fit 
to  conceive  what  is  placed  before  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  be  better  instructed  and  more  capable  than  another 
who  has  neither  seen  nor  read  nor  heard  anything,  provided 
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that  in  these  stones  and  representations  he  takes  nothing  ai 
true  which  is  not  so  and  that  these  impressions  do  not  prevent 
him  elsewhere  from  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  imagi> 
nary,  or  the  existent  from  the  possible.  This  is  why  certaia 
logicians  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  who  were  in  some 
measure  of  the  party  of  the  Bamists/  were  not  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  topics  or  orders  of  invention  {argumenta,  as  they 
call  them)  serve  as  much  for  the  explication  or  very  detailed 
description  of  an  incamplex  themey  i.e,  of  a  thing  or  idea,  si 
for  the  proof  of  a  complex  theme,  i.e.  of  a  thesis,  proposition,  or 
truth.  And  indeed  a  thesis  may  be  explained,  in  order  that 
its  sense  and  force  may  be  well  known,  without  raising  the 
question  of  its  truth  or  proof,  as  is  seen  in  sermons  and  homi- 
lies explaining  certain  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  in 
instruction  or  lectures  upon  certain  texts  of  civil  or  canon  law 
whose  truth  is  presupposed.  We  can  even  say  that  there  are 
some  themes  which  are  means  between  an  idea  and  a  proposi- 
tion. These  are  the  questions,  some  of  which  demand  only  yes 
or  no;  and  they  are  the  nearest  to  propositions.  But  there 
are  some  also  which  demand  the  how,  the  circumstances,  ete., 
where  there  is  more  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  proposi- 
tions. It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  descriptions*  (even  of 
things  purely  ideal)  there  i^  a  tacit  affirmation  of  possibility. 
But  it  is  also  true  that,  as  we  may  undertake  the  explanation 
and  proof  of  a  falsehood,  a  method  which  sometimes  serves  as 
its  best  refutation,  the  art  of  description  may  fall  upon  the 
impossible  also.  Something  like  this  is  found  in  the  noveUe 
of  the  Count  of  Scandiano  followed  by  Ariosto,'  and  in  the 

1  Thfi  Ramists  were  disriples  of  Peter  Ramns  {rf.  infra  p.  408,  note  1). 
Schaarsehmidt  states  that  Tieibnitz  probably  has  in  mind  chiefly  J.  H.  Alsted, 
whom  he  has  previously  {rf,  ante,  pp.  311,  note  2,  3fi2)  cited,  and  whom  he 
preatly  prized  and  studied,  in  whose  Sifstrmn  lorjirss  harmonicum,  Her- 
bomiae,  1614.  p.  69,  the  arffumentitm  is  divided  into  argumentum  simplex 
(which  liCibnitz  calls  thhmr  inromplrxr)  and  into  nrfjumentum  complexum. 
The  former,  according:  to  Alste<l.  is  a  *'  terminus  extra  omnem  dispositionem 
dirijjens  materiam*'  (TiCibnitz  s;i>'s:  **une  chose  ou  idee"),  the  latter  is  a 
"  definitio  et  <listnbutio  "  (Tieibnitz  says:  **  une  these,  proposition  on  v^rit^"). 
Cf.  Alstetl,  p.  2f»l.  —  Tk. 

•  /.c.  in  the  sense  of  nominal  definitions,  which  allow  the  really  impossible. 
Cf.  antp,  p.  ni7,  note  X  —  Tr. 

•Leibnitz  here  refers  to  Matteo  Maria  Boianlo.  c.  14.'H-14?U,  Count  of 
Scandiano,  and  the  author  of  Orlandn  Innamorat'^,  which  a  recent  writer 
cttlU  **  the  most  chi^'alrous  ixtem  of  the  Renaissance,"  and  *'  a  masterpieoe  of 
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"Amadis  of  Gaul "  ^  or  other  old  romances,  in  the  fairy-stories 
which  were  again  in  fashion  some  years  since,  in  the  "True 
History "  *  of  Lucian  and  in  the  "  Voyages "  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac;^to  say  nothing  of  the  grotescjue  figures  of  the 
painters.  So  we  know  stories  with  the  rhetoricians  belong  in 
the  Dumber  of  progymnasmcUa  or  preliminary  exercises.  But 
taking  kttoivledge  in  a  narrower   sense,  t.e.  as   knowledge   of 

inventive  genius,"  and  which  furnished  Ludovico  Ariosto,  1474-1533,  with  the 
theme  of  his  Orlando  Furioso.  For  an  account  of  the  two  writers  and  their 
works, '/.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Pt.  IV.,  Italian  Literature^ 
Vol.  1,  pp.  45(>  sq,,  Vol.  2,  pp.  1  sq.    New  York,  H.  Holt  &  CJo.,  1885. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  of  Leibnitz's  reference  to  the  Count  of  Scan- 
diano,  Schaars<rhmidt,  in  his  note  to  the  passage,  has  wrongly  identified  him 
with  Tito  Giovanni  Guuzarini,  1518-1582,  Professor  of  Literature  at  Modena, 
called  il  Scandianesc,  from  his  birtlipla<*e,  Scandiaiio.  Ariosto  published  his 
Orlando  Furioso  in  1510,  two  years  before  Ganzariiii  was  bom,  and  could 
8<;arcely  be  said  to  have  *'  followe<l  "  an  author  who  was  only  fifteen  years 
old  when  the  poet  himself  died.  —  Tr. 

1  The  Amadis  de  Gaulaf  the  best  of  all  the  old  romances  of  chivalry,  was 
originally  written,  it  is  supposed,  about  13i)0,  by  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Portu- 
guese knight  attiichcd  to  the  court  of  John  I.  of  Portugal,  and  who  died  in  1403. 
The  oldest  text  now  extant  is  in  Spanish  prose,  a  version  from  the  Portuguese 
original,  now  lost,  made  by  Garcia  Ordoiiez  de  Montalvo,  between  1492  and 
1504.  Editions  of  the  Spanish  version  are  numerous,  the  earliest  accessible 
being  that  of  1519 ;  and  there  are  translations  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  other  languages.  The  best  and  at  present  the  only  readable 
edition  in  English  is  the  abridged  translation  (with  a  Preface  giving  an 
account,  not,  however,  without  error,  of  the  work),  made  from  the  Spanish, 
by  R<)l)ert  Southey,  Ix^ndon,  1803,  4  vols.,  12nio,  new  ed.,  L<mdon,  1872, 3  vols., 
l()mo.  Cf.  also,  V.  de  Lobeira,  Amadis  de  Gaula,  Barcelona,  1847-8,  4  vols., 
IGmo;  George  Ticknor,  Ilist.  of  K^^panish  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  18()3,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  108-207;  L.  Braunfels,  Kritisrher  Ver»uch  uber  Amadis,  Leipzig,  1876. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  writer  of  the  article,  "Amadis  of  Gaul,"  in  the 
Enryclop.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  argues  for  the  Anglo-Norman  origin  of  the  romance, 
on  the  ground  that  all  its  ideas  and  materials,  its  design  and  machinery, 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Norman  romance-cytrle  in  vogue  before  Lobeira  was 
born.  — Tr. 

2  The  'aatj^oD?  JcTTopia?  Ao-yo?  ( Verm  Historite)  of  Lucian  is  one  of  the  witty 
siitirist's  cleverest  works,  written  in  easy  and  elegant  Greek,  and  exhibiting 
great  fertility  of  invention.  It  was  purposely  composed,  says  Lucian,  as  a 
satire  on  the  poets  and  logographers  who  have  written  so  many  marvellous 
tales,  and  contains  things  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  seen, 
which  not  only  do  not,  but  cannot,  exist,  and  descriptions  of  experiences  and 
adv(Mitures  which  are  absurd  and  impossible,  chicif  among  which  is  a  voyage 
to  the  moon.  Lucian  himself  says  that  the  only  true  statement  in  his  History 
is  that  it  contains  nothing  but  lies  from  beginning  to  end.  It  has  without  doubt 
suppli<'d  hint,s  to,  or  served  as  a  model  for,  writers  like  Rabelais,  Swift,  and 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  — Tr. 

^  Cf.  ante,  p.  228,  note  2.  Amid  many  imaginative  extravagances,  these 
Voyages  contain  a  pretty  exact  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  —  Tb. 
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sir,  lio  here,  I  say  it  is  quite  true  that  truth  is 
Iril  ill  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
mi'  in  general  that  our  knowledge  of  truth  Js  a 

tills  agreement  or  disagreement.  For  when  we 
nil}'  empirically,  from  having  expericDced  it, 
liiiL;  the  connection  of  things  and  the  reason 
lilt  we  have  experienced,  we  have  do  perception 
iiii'iit  or  disagreement,  unless  we  mean  that  we 
iil'uscd  way  without  being  conscious  of  it.  But 
.,  il.  seems,  show  that  you  always  demand  a  knowl- 
1  iiiir*  is  conscious  of  connection  or  opposition, 
lj.it  laiinot  be  granted  you.  Further,  we  can 
■M  tlii'iiie  not  alone  by  seeking  the  proofs  of  its 
.11  in  explicating  and  otherwise  illustrating  it, 
till'  tojjical  order,  as  I  have  already  observed. 
1'  a  further  remark  to  make  upon  our  definition: 
l"ijns  only  suited  to  eatpgoiical  truths,  in  which 
!-h;i.'<.  {],:    ^.iii.J.  .■!    ,i:,.I    l!,.     ].!.'.iliMtB;   but  there 

iinwli'ii. :  :i    !■  ■!■■■■    ■  or  what  maybe. 

Ill  (.1-.  ..;■..  I  III  tt-liich  there  is 

Iwi'i'iL  ilii  .iMi  LI  i!i  i.i  .Lk.i  i!n  ti'iLsi-ijiient  propo- 
jii]c  IIliu  I.wii  idruM  lUiiy  enter  ther 
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parison  or  concurrence.  That  of  comparison  gives  diversity 
and  identity,  either  complete  or  partial ;  whereby  are  consti- 
tuted the  concepts  of  the  same  or  the  diverse,  the  like  or  unlike. 
Concurrence  contains  what  you  call  coexistence,  i.e.  connection 
of  existence.  But  when  we  say  that  a  thing  exists  or  that  it 
has  real  existence,  this  existence  itself  is  the  predicate,  %,e, 
it  has  a  notion  joined  with  the  idea  in  question,  and  there  is 
connection  between  these  two  notions.  The  existence  of  the 
object  of  an  idea  may  also  be  conceived,  as  the  concurrence  of 
this  object  with  the  Ego.  Thus  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  only  comparison  or  concurrence ;  but  that  the  com- 
parison which  marks  identity  or  diversity,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  thing  with  the  Ego,  are  the  relations  which  deserve  to 
be  distinguished  among  others.*  More  exact  and  more  pro- 
found researches  might  perhaps  be  made ;  but  I  content  myself 
here  with  making  remarks. 

§  8.  Ph.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present 
perception  of  the  relation  of  ideas ;  and  there  is  habitual 
Icnoidedge,  when  the  mind  has  so  evidently  perceived  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  and  so  placed  it  in  its 
memory,  that  every  time  it  comes  to  reflect  upon  the  proposi- 
tion, it  is  at  once  certain  of  the  truth  it  contains  without  the 
least  doubt.  For  being  capable  of  thinking  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly of  but  one  thing  at  once,  men  would  all  be  very  igno- 
rant if  they  knew  only  the  actual  object  of  their  thoughts ; 
and  he  who  knew  most  would  know  but  one  truth. 

Th.  It  is  true  that  our  science,  the  most  demonstrative  in- 
deed, lieing  very  often  obliged  to  acquire  its  existence  by  a 
long  chain  of  inferences,  must  involve  the  memory  of  a  past 
demonstration  which  is  no  longer  distinctly  in  view,  when  the 
conclusion  is  made ;  otherwise  it  would  always  be  repeating 
this  demonstration.  And  even  Avliile  it  lasts  it  cannot  be 
understood  as  a  complete  whole  at  once;  for  all  its  parts  can- 
not be  pros(Mit  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time ;  thus  always  re- 
calling the  preceding  part  to  mind,  we  should  never  advance  to 
the  last  which  achieves  the  conclusion.    This  is  the  reason  also 

1  L<;il>nitz  rcdncos  Ix)oko's  four  kinrls  of  agreement  or  disanjeement  to  two, 
and  tlms  generalizes  the  n'lation  and  considers  the  exist<»nce  as  th(»  concur- 
rence of  the  object  witli  the  E«;o.  This  concurrence  Leibnitz  explains  by  his 
doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony.  —  Tr. 

9.    T^ 
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I'z^tZ  t:-1:.  :-  xr.-z^  it  x.al:L  :e  iiiuiilt  pp^wrly  Co  testafalish 

ii^".z.j  -  IT  ji  xr.Tiz^  L  1-  :ij  irrni.icasaSuQ-  like,  for  exam|de, 
tI".'  s^r  .:  A:«.ll  .-I'l-T,  iz  L  .iiiTZLj  i»;ceo"n*r  jk^ain  aH  its  puts, 
i-:  ::  -.l-r  x-rr  -:i.izi:"  -^r  i  ^rii;".  link  bv  link,  men  can 
is.TiT*-  i-ir^.-T-ri  r-^i-riiz^  ii^riT  rsLaonings :  for  which  poT- 
p«:-=-T  -r  •:.':  .r^r  ilji.:  .:  -z^rr.  iZfi  zzji  ytszlz  at  last  justifies  the 
T...  Ir.  I  IT  Tr  T-^-r  Vj  iLi:!  liii:  ia  all  belief  cc-nsists  in  tlie 
drn.  7T  .:  -;!.-":  lifr.  if  r r.i.ia  IT  r»raa*.:i5.  it  15  not  within  our 
r.CTr-7  -.r    1  :  r  :•:  '^lir.--:  ;r  ■iiic^lirTe.  since  memoij  is  not 

3  •>.  ph.  1:  .i  :r-ir  iLiC  i^ir  Libimal  knowledge  is  of  two 
5«.r:.T  or  l-jT-r^-T.  >..  ^irrlii-rs.  rniths  Liid  up  as  it  were  in  the 
mesi.rv  r.  ■  -■  z.-r  ir^rieii:  rhr=i5elves  to  the  mind,  than  it  sees 
t:-r  r*=:lirl.r.  ':-:-rrr:ri  tie  ideas  entering  therein;  but,  some- 
tirr^r::,  tLr  i-ii.:.  L  ■:■'  Ltri^ts  irself  with  the  memorv  of  the  convic- 
tioii.  'A-it:,. .  i:  r^taiLir.:!  the  Dr.-.fs.  and  often,  indeed,  without 
th*^:  T/'j^rr  ti •  t-':j^'.\  them  if  it  wished.  It  maybe  thought  that 
thi.s  is  ntth-r  t-j  i>:lieve  one's  memor\-  than  reallv  to  know  the 
truth  in  'ri-stioii.  und  this  formerly  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
mean  \j*'V,vrr:i  opinion  and  knowledsre,  a  kind  of  assurance 
siip»:rior  to  -inipk'  belief  based  uj>on  the  testimony  of  another, 
liut  uiioTi  thir  ri- fleet  ion  I  find  that  this  knowledge  contains 
jHtrft'Ct  r^rtairity.  I  rf-memVjer,  i.e.  I  know  (memory  being 
only  th*»  nvivint^  of  something  juist),  that  1  was  once  certain 
of  tlw  triitli  of  tliis  jiroj^osition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
aiij(l<;  an;  oqufil  to  two  rit^ht  angles.  Now,  the  immutability* 
of  the  same  r<-lations  U.-tween  the  same  immutable  things 
is  at  [»n'seiit  thf'  incdititf^,  idea  wliifrh  shows  me  that,  if  they 
were  ()iMM'  r'rjn:il,  tlu'v  will  Ix*  so  still.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
thai,  in  inathrmatirs  y>ar/?Vw//r(r  demonHt rations  furnish  general 
kiiowh'djf** ;  r)therwis«^  a  ^^'eonieter's  knowledge  would  not  ex- 
(•'ihI  Im'voikI  tliis  j)artieular  figure  which  he  had  drawn  while 
(h'liKMistratiiiLC  it. 

77/.  77/r  inrdintc  ithut  of  whieh  you,  sir,  speak,  presupposes 
thr  ruldity  of  our  memory  ;  but  it  soiiirtiuies  happens  that  our 
nicnun'y  (h'ecives  us,  and  that  we  have  not  made  every  necos- 
sarv  «'ITort.  althouufli  we  now  believ(»  wo  have.  This  is  clearlv 
HiMMi  ill  the  exainiuation  of  aceounts.     Sometimes  there   are 

•  Cf.  tuitr,  i».  KW.  note  1.  — Tr. 
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examiners  officially  appointed,  as  at  our  mines  in  the  Harz, 
and  to  make  the  receivers  of  the  particular  mines  more  atten- 
tive, they  have  imposed  a  money  penalty  upon  every  error  in 
calculation ;  nevertheless  they  find  them  in  spite  of  this  pen- 
alty. But  the  more  care  we  employ,  the  more  reliance  we  can 
place  upon  past  reasonings.  I  have  devised  a  method  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  by  which  he  who  collects  the  sums  of  the  col- 
umns leaves  upon  the  paper  traces  of  the  progress  of  his 
reasoning,  so  that  he  does  not  reason  in  vain.  He  can  always 
revise  and  correct  the  last  errors  without  affecting  the  first : 
the  examination,  also,  which  another  desires  to  make  costs,  in 
this  way,  almost  no  trouble,  because  he  can  examine  the  very 
same  traces  at  a  glance.  There  are,  besides,  means  of  verifying 
the  accounts  of  each  article,  by  a  very  convenient  kind  of  proof, 
without  increasing  to  any  considerable  extent  the  labor  of  the 
computation.  And  all  this  easily  shows  that  men  may  have 
rigorous  demonstrations  on  paper,  and  have  an  infinite  number 
of  them.  But  unless  we  remember  that  we  have  been  abso- 
lutely accurate,  we  cannot  have  this  certainty  in  the  mind. 
And  this  accuracy  consists  in  an  orderly  procedure,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  in  each  part  is  an  assurance  as  regards  the 
whole ;  as  in  the  examination  of  a  chain  by  links,  in  which 
inspecting  each  to  see  if  it  is  strong,  and  measuring  with  the 
hand  so  as  not  to  skip  any,  assurance  is  obtained  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  chain.  And  by  this  means  we  have  all  the 
certitude  of  which  human  things  are  capable.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  in  mathoniatics  particular  demonstrations  upon  the 
figure  whicli  is  drawn  furnish  this  general  certitude,  as  you 
seem  to  take  it.  For  you  must  know  that  it  is  not  the  figures 
wliich  furnish  the  proof  with  geometers,  altliough  the  style  of 
the  exposition  may  make  you  think  so.  The  force  of  the  dem- 
onstration is  independent  of  the  figure  drawn,  which  is  drawn 
only  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  our  meaning,  and  to  fix  the 
attention;  it  is  the  universal  pro])ositions,  i.e.  the  definitions, 
axioms,  and  tlieorenis  already  demonstrated,  which  make  the 
reasoning,  and  wliich  would  sustain  it  though  the  figure  were 
not  there.  Hence  it  is  that  a  learned  geometer,  like  Scheube- 
lius,^  has  given  Euclid's  figures  without  the  letters  which  might 

1  Johann  Scheyl)!  —  I^tin,  Sclieubelins  —  U(>4-ir»70.  was,  according  to  Jocher, 
Alhjemcincs  Gclehrit'U'Lixiconf  I^ipzi^,  1750-r)l,  Vol.  4,  p.  257,  a  professor 
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bind  them  to  the  demonstration  he  has  put  with  them;  and 
another,  like  Herlinus,^  has  redooed  the  same  demcmatntioiii 

to  syllogisms  and  prosyllogisms. 


CHAPTER  n 

OF  THE  DEGRESS  OF  OUR  KKOWLSDOS 

§  1.  Ph,  Knowledge  is  then  intuitive  when  the  mind  pep- 
ceives  the  agreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselTes 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other.  In  this  case,  the  mind 
takes  no  x)ains  to  prove  or  examine  the  truth.  As  the  eye 
sees  the  light,  the  mind  sees  that  white  is  not  blaok,  thai  a 
circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  is  two  and  one.  This  knowl- 
edge is  the  clearest  and  most  certain  of  which  human  weak- 
ness is  capable;  it  acts  in  an  irresistible  manner  without 
allowing  the  mind  to  hesitate.  It  is  knowledge  that  the  idea 
is  in  the  mind  as  perceived.  Whoever  asks  for  greater  certi- 
tude, knows  not  what  he  asks. 

Th,  Primitive  truths,  which  are  known  by  intuitionj  are  of 
two  kinds,  like  the  derivative.  They  are  truths  of  reason  or 
truths  of  fcict.  Truths  of  reason  are  necessary,  and  those 
of  fact  are  contingent.  The  primitive  truths  of  reason  are 
those  which  I  call  by  the  general  name  of  identical,  because 
they  seem  only  to  repeat  the  same  thing  without  giving  us  any 
information.  They  are  affirmative  or  negative.  The  affirma- 
tive are  sucli  as  the  following  :  Each  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  in 

of  mathomntics  in  tho  University  at  Tiibinpen.  His  Eudidis  *<»ar  lihri  primi 
de  (/comet ricift  prinripiis  r/r.  ct  int.  cum  commentario  appeared  at  Basle,  IRWL 
—  Tr. 

1  Christian  Ilerlinns,  whom  Leibnitz  also  mentions  toward  the  end  of  hifl 
Mrditrttioups  de  Cor/.,  Verit.,  et  Ideis,  as  co-editor  with  Conrad  Dasypodiua 
(l.'SM'J-moo,  professor  of  matheniatic^s  in  Strassbnrs;  University,  and  Canon 
of  St.  Thomas'  Church)  of  Euclid,  appears  to  be  otherwise  unknown.  Their 
Joint  work,  of  wliicli  Ilerlinus  did  the  first  and  lifth  books,  and  Dasypodiiis 
tho  other  four,  appeared  under  tlie  title  Anali/si.-i  ;/eometrife  sex  librorum 
Eurlidifi,  etc.,  Strassburp:,  ir^Mi,  fol.  It  is,  says  Michaud,  Btoff.  UniverMlle, 
Vol.  10,  p.  5IJ0,  a  pedantic  work  in  whicli  the  <lemonst rations  of  the  Qreek 
Rcometer  are  reduced  to  syllopjistic  form,  no  that  a  proposition  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  liiu's  is  spun  out  into  several  pajijes,  and  is  often  more  involved  or 
at  least  more  diflicult  to  follow.  — Tii. 
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as  many  examples  as  you  please,  A  is  A,  B  is  B.  I  shall 
be  what  I  shall  be.  I  have  written  what  I  have  written.  And 
nothmg  in  verse  as  in  prose,  is  to  be  nothing  or  a  trifle.  ITie 
equilateral  rectangle  is  a  rectangle.^  The  rational  animal  is  al- 
ways an  animal.  And  in  the  hypothetical :  If  the  regular  figure 
of  four  sides  is  an  equilateral  rectangle,  this  figure  is  a  rectangle. 
Copulatives,  disjunctives,  and  other  propositions  are  also  sus- 
ceptible of  this  identicism,  and  I  reckon  indeed  among  the 
affirmatives  :  non-A  is  non-A.  And  this  hypothetical :  if  A  is 
non-B,  it  follows  that  A  is  non-B.  Again,  if  non-A  is  BC,  it 
follows  that  non-A  is  BC.  If  a  figure  having  no  obtuse  angle 
vtay  be  a  regular  triangle,  a  figure  having  no  obtuse  angle  may  be 
regular,  1  come  now  to  the  identical  negatives  which  belong 
either  to  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  to  the  disparates. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  is  in  general :  a  proposition  is 
either  true  or  false:  this  contains  tw^o  true  statements,  one  that 
the  true  and  the  false  are  not  compatible  in  one  and  the  same 
proposition,  or  that  a  j)^oposition  cannot  be  true  and  false  at 
once;  the  other  that  tlie  opposition  or  the  negation  of  the  true 
and  the  false  are  not  compatible,  or  that  there  is  no  moan  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  or  rather  :  it  is  impossible  for  a 
proposition  to  be  neither  true  nor  false.  Now  all  this  is  also 
tru<»  in  all  imaginable  proj)ositions  in  particular,  as  what  is  A 
cannot  be  non-A.  Again,^  AB  cannot  be  non-A.  An  equilat- 
eral rectangle  cannot  be  non-rectangle.  Again,  it  is  true  that 
every  man  is  an  animal,  then  it  is  false  that  any  man  is  found 
who  is  not  an  animal.  We  may  vary  these  statements  in  many 
-vvays,  and  apply  them  to  copulatives,  disjunctives,  and  others. 
As  for  the  disparatrSj  they  are  the  propositions  which  state 
that  the  object  of  one  idea  is  not  the  object  of  another  idea ; 
as,  that  heat  is  not  the  same  thing  as  color;  again,  mail  and 
animal  are  not  the  same,  although  every  man  is  an  animal. 
All  this  may  be  asserted  independently  of  all  proof  or  of  re- 
duction to  opposition,  or  to  the  principle   of  contradiction. 

1  Erdmann  and  Jacquos  omit:  "Est  iin  rectanj^le.  L'aniinal  raisonnable 
est  trmjours  un  animal.  Et  <lans  les  hypotheti<iues:  Si  la  tijjjurc  re.;;uliero  do 
qnatro  costos  est  un  rcM'tan^le  equilateral."  —  Tr. 

^Erdmann  and  Jacques  otnit:  "Item  AB  ne  sauroit  e.stre  non-A.  Un 
rertanj^le  (equilateral  ne  sauroit  estre  non-rectanj;le.  Item  il  est  vray  quo  tout 
hommc  est  un  atiimal,  done;  il  est  faux,"  and  instoa<l  of  tho  last  four  words, 
read  :  "  Item  il  est  vray,"  etc.  —  Til. 
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i(ii';is  are  sufficiently  understood  not  to  require 
i  ;  otlierwise  tliey  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood: 
r.  llif  triangle  and  the  trilalerai  are  not  the  same,  we 
i:,L:iken,  since  upon  proper  consideration  we  find 
lies  and  three  angles  always  go  together.  In  say- 
h'lateral  rectangle  and  the  rectatigle  are  not  the  same, 
~  ■■n  he  mistaken.  For  it  is  found  that  the  four- 
riloTie  can  have  all  the  angles  right  angles.  But 
^iiy  in  the  abstract  that  the  triangle  is  not  the  tri- 
f  iIkj  fortanl  causes  of  the  triangle  and  of  the  tri- 
t  tlif  same,  as  the  philosophers  express  it.  They 
rcliitious  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
alter  having  heard  with  patience  what  we  have 
to  this  jioint,  will  lose  it  after  all  and  will  say 
miiKiiig  ourselves  with  frivolous  statements,  and 
ti(!al  truths  are  useless.  But  he  will  make  this 
M-aiit  of  having  thought  sufficiently  upon  these 
!■  dmluctions  of  logic,  for  example,  are  demon- 
ii'iitieal  principles;  and  geometers  require  the 
I'liiili-iidii'tion  ill  their  deiiniiistratious  which  re- 
iipoKsihle.'  Let  us  be  coiit^'nt  here  to  show  the 
mIs  in  tlio  deiiinnstrationa  of  rational  deduction. 
llnit  till-  iirinoiiile  of  contniilietion  alone  suffices  to 
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falsity  of  the  conclusion  and  the  truth  of  one  of  the  premises 
of  the  preceding  argument.     Here  is  this  new  argument : 

Some  A  is  not  C. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  preceding  conclusion  supposed  false. 

All  A  is  B. 

This  is  the  preceding  premise  supposed  true. 

Then  some  B  is  not  C. 

This  is  the  present  true  conclusion,  opposed  to  the  preced- 
ing false  premise. 

This  argument  is  in  the  mode  Disamis  of  the  third  figure, 
which  is  thus  j)lainl7  demonstrated  and  at  once  from  the 
mode  Barbara  of  the  first  figure  by  employing  simply  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  And  I  noticed  in  my  youth,  when  I 
examined  minutely  these  things,  that  all  the  modes  of  the 
second  and  third  figure  may  be  drawn  from  the  first  by  this 
method  alone,  by  supposing  that  the  mode  of  the  first  is  valid, 
and  consequently  that  the  conclusion  being  false,  or  its  contra- 
dictory being  taken  as  true,  and  one  of  the  premises  being 
taken  as  true  also,  the  contradictory  of  the  other  premise  is 
true.  It  is  true  that  in  the  schools  of  logic  they  prefer  to 
make  use  of  conversions  to  draw  the  less  principal  figures  from 
the  first  which  is  the  principal,  because  this  method  appears 
better  suited  to  the  scholars.  But  for  those  who  seek  demon- 
strative reasons,  in  which  the  least  possible  suppositions  must 
be  employed,  we  shall  not  demonstrate  by  the  supposition  of 
conversion  what  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  primitive  princi- 
ple alone,  which  is  that  of  contradiction  and  which  assumes 
nothing.  I  have  also  made  this  a])parently  remarkable  obser- 
vation, that  only  the  less  principal  figures  wliich  are  called 
direct,  viz.  the  second  and  tlie  third,  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  principle  of  contradiction  by  itself:  but  the  less  original 
indirect  figure,  the  fourth,  whose  invention  the  Arabs  attribute 
to  Galen,^  altliough  we  found  nothing  concerning   it   in   the 

1  Claudius  CTalemis,  c.  130-(!.  201,  a  very  celebrated  pliysician  and  medical 
writer,  wlio  also  wrote  a  lar^e  ntimher  of  pliilosophical  and  lo^cal  works,  the 
p^reater  part  of  wliir-h  are  now  lost.  His  medical  and  scientific  treatises  contain 
considerable  philosopbical  and  logical  discussioti,  and  his  De  iisu  partium 
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works  of  his  remaining  to  us,  nor  in  the  other  Greek  an^Lyf, 
the  fourth,  I  say,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  first  or  principal  figure  by  this  method 
alone,  and  it  is  necessary  besides  to  employ  another  sappoti- 
tion,  viz.  conversions,  so  that  it  is  farther  remoyed  bgr  oub 
degree  than  the  second  and  the  third,  which  are  on  a  level 
and  equally  removed  from  the  first ;  while  the  fourtii  needs 
also  the  second  and  the  third  for  its  demonstration.  For  it  is 
found  very  opportunely  that  the  conversions  reqnized  are 
demonstrated  by  the  second  or  third  fig^ure,  demonetiaUe 
independently  of  the  conversions,  as  I  have  just  shown.  It  is 
Peter  Kamus  ^  who  already  made  this  remark  concerning  the 
demonstrability  of  conversion  by  these  figures ;  and  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken)  he  reproached  the  logicians,  who  make  use  of 
conversion  to  demonstrate  these  figures,  with  arguing  in  a 
circle,  although  it  was  not  so  much  the  circle  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  reproach  them  with  (for  they  did  not  use  these 

Corp.  hum.  is,  says  Janet,  "  an  apology  for  and  a  continoal  applicatkm  of  tbt 
principle  of  final  causes."  The  most  complete  ed.  of  his  works  oontalning 
the  Greek  text  and  a  Latin  version  is  the  Opera  Omnia,  cur.  G.  G.  Kfihn, 
Leipzig,  1821-33,  20  vols.,  8vo.  For  his  philosophical  views,  c/.  K.  Sprengd, 
Beitr.  z.  Oeifch.  d.  Medicin,  1, 117-195,  Halle,  171H-6;  on  his  logic,  </.  Prantl, 
Qesch,  d.  Loyikf  1,  559^77.  A  brief  account  of  his  philosophy  is  giYcn  by 
Zeller,  Philoii,  d.  Griech.,  III.,  1  [Vol.  5],  823  sq.,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1880. 

The  invontion  of  the  fourth  syllogistic  figure  was  ascribed  to  GMen  by 
Averroes,  1105-111^,  but  without  adequate  foundation.  Galen  was  led  through 
the  additions  to  the  first  figure  already  made  by  Theophrastus,  c.  373-c  288 
B.C.,  to  transpose  the  premises  in  the  same,  and  only  by  this  means  indirectly 
to  tlie  fourth  arrangem(int  of  the  middle  term.  C/.  Prantl,  (fesch.  d.  Logik 
im  Abendlnnde,  1, 570-574 ;  also  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Loffir,  Boston,  1873, 
Lect.  XX.,  U  LXXIIL,  pp.  285-G;  Lect.  XXL,  «[  LXXIV.,  p.  302-3,  and  notes. 
—  Tr. 

1  Pctrus  Ramus  — Pierre  do  la  Ram ee— 1515-1572,  murdered  during  St. 
Bartliolomcw's  Night,  was  a  deterniiued  opponent  of  Aristotelian  scholasticism, 
and  espociully  of  its  logic  or  dialectic,  in  the  place  of  which  ho  attempted  to 
set  up  a  new,  simpler,  and  better  grounded  dialectic.  For  this  purx)ose  he 
wrote  and  i)ul)lishe<i  his  two  works,  Aniit}ad''er.siones  AriMoteiictBt  Paris, 
15iW,  etc.,  and  Institutiones  dialectics,  Paris,  154.S.  Following  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  his  scheme  was  a  blending  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  For  a  long  time 
after  him,  logicians  were  divided  into  Kaniists  and  Anti-Ramists,  while  the 
Semi-Ramists,  among  whom  were  Alsted  an<i  Goclen  (cf.  antef  p.  311,  note  2), 
sought  to  mediate  between  the  Aristotelic  dialectic,  as  set  forth  by  Mclanch- 
thon,  and  that  of  Ramus.  The  remarks  to  which  Leibnitz  hero  refers  are 
found,  ac<^ordiug  to  Schaarschmidt.  in  Animad.  Aristotel.y  Lutctite.  1548, 
pp.  388  aq.  For  a  good  account  of  Ramus,  of,  Sttu'kl,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d, 
MittelalterSflU.  [Vol.  4],  pp.  21X)  sq.;  Jilso  Uoberweg-Heinze,  Gesch.  d,  Philos., 
7thed.,  3,  24,  26.— Tb. 
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figures  in  their  turn  to  justify  the  conversions)  as  the  hysteran 
proteron  or  the  reversal  (le  rebours)-,  because  conversions  need 
rather  to  be  demonstrated  by  these  figures,  than  these  figures 
by  the  conversions.  But  as  this  demonstration  of  conversions 
shows  also  the  use  of  the  identical  affirmatives,  which  many 
take  as  altogether  frivolous,  it  will  be  so  much  more  to  the 
purpose  to  introduce  them  here.  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  con- 
versions without  contraposition,  which  suffice  me  here,  and 
which  are  simple  or  per  accidens,  as  they  are  called.  Simple 
conversions  are  of  two  kinds  :  that  of  the  universal  negative, 
as  :  no  square  is  obtuse-angled,  then  no  obtuse-angled  figure  is  a 
square;  and  that  of  the  particular  affirmative,  as  :  some  tri- 
angles are  obtuse-angled,  then  some  obtuse-angled  figtires  are 
triangles.  But  conversion  per  a^ccidens,  as  it  is  called,  concerns 
the  universal  affirmative,  as :  every  square  is  a  rectangle,  then 
some  rectangles  are  squares.  A  rectangle  is  lie  re  always  under- 
stood to  be  a  figure  all  of  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
by  the  square  is  understood  a  regular  quadrilateral.  Now  the 
question  is  to  demonstrate  these  three  kinds  of  conversion, 
which  are  ; 

(1)  No  A  is  B,  then  no  B  is  A. 

(2)  Some  A  is  B,  then  some  B  is  A. 

(3)  All  A  is  B,  then  some  B  is  A. 

Demonstration    of    the  first  conversion  in   Cesare,  which 
belongs  to  the  second  figure. 

No  A  is  B. 

All  B  is  B. 

Then  no  B  is  A. 

Demonstration  of  the  second  conversion  in  DcUisi,  which  be- 
longs to  the  third  figure. 

All  A  is  A. 

Some  A  is  B. 

Then  some  B  is  A. 

Demonstration  of  the  third    conversion  in  Darapti,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  figure. 

All  A  is  A. 

All  A  is  B. 

Then  some  B  is  A. 
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This  shows  that  the  purest  and  apparently  most  useless 
identical  propositions  are  of  considerable  use  in  the  abstract 
and  general;  and  that  may  teach  us  that  we  should  not 
despise  any  truth.  As  for  this  proposition,  that  three  is  an 
mtich  as  two  and  one,  which  you,  sir,  still  adduce  as  an  example 
of  intuitive  knowledge,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  three,  for  the  simplest  definitions  of  numbers 
are  formed  in  this  way :  Tivo  is  one  plus  one,  three  is  two  plus 
one,  four  is  three  plus  one,  etc.  It  is  true  that  there  is  therein 
a  concealed  statement,  which  I  have  already  spoken  of,  viz. 
that  these  ideas  are  possible :  and  this  is  here  known  irUuitively, 
so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  an  intuitive  knowledge  is  comprised 
in  definitions  when  their  possibility  appears  at  once.  And  in 
this  way  all  adequate  definitions  contain  primitive  truths  of 
reason  and  consequently  intuitive  knowledge.  In  short,  you 
can  say  in  general  that  all  primitive  truths  of  reason  are  imme- 
diate with  respect  to  an  immediateness  of  ideOrS. 

As  for  the  primitive  truilis  of  fact,  they  are  the  immediate  in- 
ternal experiences  of  an  inwiediateness  of  feeling.  And  here  it 
is  that  the  first  truth  of  the  Cartesians  or  of  St.  Augustine:  / 
think,  therefore  I  am,  i.e.  I  am  a  thing  which  thinks,  holds  good.^ 
But  we  must  know,  that  as  the  identicals  are  general  or  par- 
ticular, and  as  one  is  as  clear  as  the  other  (since  the  statement 
that  A  is  A  is  as  clear  as  the  statement  that  a  thing  is  ichat  it 
is\  so  is  it  also  with  the  first  trutlis  of  fact.  For  not  only  is 
it  immediately  clear  to  nio  that  I  think,  Imt  it  is  wholly  as 
clear  to  me  that  /  have  different  thonghts,  that  sometimes  /  think 
of  A,  and  sometimes  of  B,  etc.  Thus  the  Cartesian  principle 
is  valid,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  You  see  by 
tliis  that  all  ^>ri?>i/7/tT  truths  of  reason  or  of  fact  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  cannot  be  proved  by  anything  more  cer- 
tain. 

§  2.  Ph.   I  am  very  glad,  sir,  that  you  have  carried  forward 

1  Cf.  Aufi:iistine,  Solif.  IT.,  1:  "T»  qui  scis  te  nosse,  sris  to  esse?  Scio! 
Undescis?  Nejkuo!  Simplicera  te  sentis  ati  iimltiplicom?  Nescio!  Cogitate 
te  scis?  Sciol"  in  Opera,  Vol.  1,  p.  :{()*),  l?(^iH*dictine  e<l.,  Paris,  Frauciscus 
Muffuet,  1«>71);  Vol.  1,  p.  880.  vx\.  Mi-no,  Paris,  1S41.  Au;;ustine,  ;«4-^30,  thus 
anticipated  the  principle  of  Descartes,  ir>*N;-Hr)0,  "  Co^ito  eriro  sum,"  a  fact 
unknown  howevctr  to  Descartes,  wlio  was  not  one  of  the  class  of  reading 
philosophers,  until  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  ArnauM,  1(112-1094,  and 
Mersenne,  158S-1G4S,  in  their  criticism  of  his  pliilosoi)hy.  —  Tr. 
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farther  than  I  had  done  that  which  relates  to  intuitive  knowl- 
edge. Now  demonstrative  knowledge  is  only  a  concatenation  of 
intuitive  knowledge  in  all  the  connections  of  mediate  ideas. 
For  often  the  mind  cannot  unite,  compare,  or  apply  immedi- 
ately the  ideas  one  to  the  other,  and  this  compels  it  to  make 
use  of  other  ideas  (one  or  more)  as  means  to  the  discovery  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  it  seeks,  and  this  is  what  we 
call  rea^ioning.  As  in  demonstrating  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  finds  some  other 
angles  which  are  seen  to  be  equal  both  to  the  three  angles  of 
the  triangle  and  to  two  right  angles.  §  3.  These  intervening 
ideas  are  called  proofs,  and  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  dis- 
cover them  is  called  sagacity,  §  4.  And  even  when  found, 
this  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without  pains  and  atten- 
tion and  by  more  than  a  single  passing  view ;  for  the  mind 
must  enter  upon  a  progression  of  ideas,  made  gradually  and 
by  degrees,  §  5.  and  there  is  doubt  before  the  demonstror 
tion.  §  G.  It  is  not  so  clear  as  the  intuitive  knowledge,  as 
the  image  reflected  by  several  mirrors  from  one  to  another 
grows  more  and  more  faint  with  each  reflection,  and  is  no 
longer  at  once  so  recognizable  especially  by  weak  eyes.  It  is 
the  same  with  knowledge  produced  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 
§  7.  And  although  each  step  taken  by  reason  in  the  demon- 
stration is  intuitive  knowledge  or  simple  sight,  nevertheless 
as  in  this  long  train  of  proofs  the  memory  does  not  so  exactly 
preserve  this  connection  of  ideas,  men  often  take  fallacies  for 
demonstrations. 

TJl  Besides  natural  sagacity  or  that  acquired  by  exercise, 
there  is  an  art  of  finding  mediate  ideas  (the  medium),  and  this 
art  is  analysis.  Now  it  is  well  to  consider  here,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  to  find  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  given 
proposition,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion An  ?  i.e.  whether  it  is  or  is  not.  Sometimes  it  concerns 
an  answer  to  a  more  difficult  (coiteris  paribus)  question,  where 
it  is  asked  for  example  by  whom  and  hoiv  ?  and  where  there  is 
more  to  be  supplied.  And  it  is  these  questions  alone,  which 
leave  a  part  of  the  proposition  blank,  which  the  mathemati- 
cians call  problems.  As,  when  we  are  asked  to  find  a  mirror 
which  collects  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  one  point,  we  are 
asked  for  its  form,  or  how  it  is  made.     As  for  the  first  ques- 
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tions  in  which  the  point  at  stake  is  only  truth  and  falsehood 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  supplied  in  the  subject  or 
predicate,  there  is  less  invention,  yet  there  is  some,  and  the 
judgment  alone  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, i.e.  one  who  is  capable  of  attention  and  reserve,  and 
who  has  the  leisure,  the  patience,  and  the  necessary  freedom 
of  mind,  may  understand  the  most  difficult  demonstration  if 
properly  set  before  him.  But  the  most  judicious  man  in  the 
world,  without  other  aid,  will  not  always  be  capable  of  discoT- 
ering  this  demonstration.  Thus  there  is  ^till  some  invention 
therein ;  and  with  geometers  there  was  more  of  it  formerly 
than  now.  For  when  analysis  was  less  cultivated,  more  sagac- 
ity was  necessary  to  attain  it,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
some  geometers  still  of  the  old  school,^  or  others  who  have  not 
yet  sufficient  aptness  in  the  new  methods,  think  they  have 
done  something  wonderful  when  they  discover  the  demonstrar 
tiou  of  some  theorem  that  others  have  invented.  But  those 
wlio  are  versed  in  the  art  of  invention  know  when  this  is  esti- 
mable or  not ;  for  example,  if  some  one  sets  forth  the  qiuidra- 
ture  of  a  space  comprised  within  a  curved  and  a  straight  line, 
wliic'li  is  successful  in  all  its  segments  and  which  I  call  general, 
it  is  always  within  our  power  according  to  our  methods  to  dis- 
cover its  demonstration,  provided  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
trouble.  But  there  are  some  ])articular  quadratures  of  certain 
portions,  where  the  thing  may  be  so  involved,  that  it  will  not 
always  be  possible  {in  potestate)  thus  far  to  develop  it.  It 
hap])ens  also  that  induction  jjresents  us  with  truths  in  num- 
bers and  in  lij^ures  whose  general  reiison  is  not  yet  discovered. 
For  muoli  is  needed  in  order  to  attain  perfection  of  analysis  in 
geometry  and  in  numbers,  as  many  are  becoming  conceited 
u})on  the  \ms\s  of  the  boasts  of  some  men  otherwise  excellent, 
but  a  little  too  hasty  or  too  ambitious. 

But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discover  important  truths, 
and  still  more  to  <liscover  means  of  producing  what  is  sought, 
when  it  is  justly  sought,  than  to  discover  the  demonstration 
of  truths  which  another  has  discovered.  Beautiful  truths  are 
often  attained  V)y  synthesiti^  by  passing  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex ;  Init  when  it  is  a  question  of  discovering  exactly  the 
means  of  producing  what  is  pro])ose(l,  synthesis  is  ordinarily 

1  Gerliardt  roads:  *'  rorlni  "  ;  Krdmuiin  aud  Jacques:  "  race."  —  Tr. 
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not  sufficient,  and  often  to  be  willing  to  make  all  the  requisite 
combinations  would  be  an  endless  task,  although  one  might 
often  be  aided  therein  by  the  method  of  exdusioiij^  which  cuts 
off  a  good  portion  of  useless  combinations,  and  often  nature 
does  not  admit  any  other  method.  But  the  means  are  not  al- 
ways at  hand  for  the  proper  pursuit  of  this  method.  Analysis 
then  must  give  us  a  thread  in  this  labyrinth,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  there  are  cases  where  the  nature  itself  of  the  question 
demands  that  we  grope  about,  short  cuts  not  being  always 
possible. 

§  8.  Ph.  Now  as  in  demonstration  intuitive  knowledge  is 
always  supposed,  it  has,  I  think,  given  occasion  for  this  maxim  : 
that  all  reasoning  springs  from  things  already  known  and  agreed 
to  (ex  pra^cognitis  et  prasconcessis)  }  But  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  falsity  of  this  axiom  when  we  speak  of  the 
maxims  which  are  improperly  taken  as  the  foundation  of  our 
reasoning. 

7%.  I  am  curious  to  learn  what  falsehood  you  can  find  in  an 
axiom  apparently  so  reasonable.  If  it  were  always  necessary 
to  reduce  everything  to  intuitive  knowledge,  demonstration 
would  often  be  insufferably  prolix.  This  is  why  mathema- 
ticians have  had  the  cleverness  to  divide  the  difficulties  and  to 
demonstrate  separately  the  intervening  propositions.  And 
there  is  art  also  in  this ;  for  as  the  mediate  truths  (which  are 
called  lemmasy  since  they  appear  to  be  a  digression)  may  be 
assigned  in  many  ways,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  aid  the  under- 
standing and  the  memory,  to  choose  those  of  them  which 
greatly  shorten  the  process,  and  appear  memorable  and  worthy 
in  themselves  of  being  demonstrated.     But   there  is  another 

1  The  "  metho<l  of  exclusion  "  or  elimination,  says  Schaarschmidt,  proceeds 
from  a  disjunctive  judj^ment,  th<»  predicate  of  which  embrai^es  in  the  sum  of 
its  divisional  members  all  possible  determinations  of  the  subject.  After  it  has 
been  shown  that  individual  divisional  members  cannot  be  united  with  the 
subject  in  a  categorical  judgment,  that  one  alone  of  the  divisional  members 
which  cannot  be  separaU'd  from  the  subject  remains  as  the  actual  predicate 
for  tlie  valid  determination  of  the  subject.  For  example:  A  is  H,  or  C,  or  D, 
or  E.  In  this  formula,  H,  C,  D,  E  must  include  all  thinkable  predicate- 
determinations  of  A.  In  the  question:  Is  A,  B,  or  C,  or  D,  or  E,  it  is  then 
proved  that  A  is  not  C,  D,  E,  in  which  case  A  must  be  B ;  or  that  A  is  not 
B,  D,  E,  in  which  case  A  must  be  C,  and  so  on.  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  Aristotle,  Analyt.  Post.f  I.,  1,  p.  71',  1:  rraaa  8i6a<r*caAia  Kol  jrava  fia$iiai% 
^lai'OiiTuci}  c«  irpovirap)^ov<rrf^  yiVcrai  yvuKXtia^.  — Tb. 
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obstaclei  viz. :  that  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  all  the  axioms, 
and  to  reduce  demonstration  wholly  to  intuitive  knowledge. 
And  if  we  had  chosen  to  wait  for  that,  i)erhaps  we  should  not 
yet  have  the  science  of  geometry.  But  we  have  already  spoken 
of  this  in  our  former  conversations,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  it  again. 

§  9.  Ph.  \\m  shall  come  to  that  presently ;  now  I  shall  re- 
mark again  what  I  have  already  touched  upon  more  than  once, 
that  it  is  a  common  o])inion  thiit  only  the  mathematical 
sciences  arc  cai):il>le  of  a  demonstrative  certainty ;  but  as  the 
agreement  and  disagreement  which  may  be  known  intuitively 
is  not  a  j)rivih*ge  belonging  only  to  the  ideas  of  numbers  and 
figures,  it  is  jxM'haps  for  want  of  application  on  our  part  that 
mathematics  alone  have  attained  to  demonstrations.  §  10. 
Many  n*asons  conspired  to  this  end.  The  mathematical 
sciences  ar(»  very  generally  useful ;  the  least  difference  therein 
is  very  easily  re(!Ognizt?d.  §  11.^  These  other  simple  ideas, 
wlii(;h  arc  appearances  or  situations  produced  in  us,  have  no 
exact  measure  of  their  dift'ereut  degrees.  §  12.*  But  when  the 
dilTiTcin^e  of  these  visible  (pialities,  for  example,  is  sufficiently 
grciit  to  excite  in  the  mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  as  those  of 
blue  or  red,  they  are  as  capable  of  d(»monstration  as  those  of 
number  and  extension. 

77/.  There  artj  notable  examples  enough  of  demonstration 
outside  of  niatlieniaties,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Arist(.)tle  has 
already  given  souk^  in  liis  '^  Prior  Analyti('s.'*  In  fact  logic  is 
as  susecj)tibl(^  oi'  denionstraticMis  as  geometry,  and  it  may  l)e 
said  that  the  logic;  of  the  geonietcM's,  or  the  methods  of  argu- 
nientatinn  explained  and  established  by  Kuelid  in  reiusoning 
upon  |)r()positions,  are  a  parti<'ular  extension  or  promotion  of 
general  l<)gi(*.  Andiiineiles"  is  the  iirst,  wlios(»  works  we  have, 
who  has  j)raetise(l  tlie  art  of  demonstration  uiK)n  an  occasion 
where  he  is  treating  of  physics,  as  \ny  has  done  in  his  book  on 

1  §  11,  Jis  Jilso  §  12,  is  §  17  in  tin-  texts  of  Enlni.'iim  and  Jacques.  —  Tr. 

-'  §  12  is  §  \'.\  ill  I^»<'ko,  /»A;/o.v.  U  M/-A-.S,  Vol.  2.  p.  HO  (li<.hn's  ed.).  — Tr. 

3  ArchiiiRMlos,  287-212  u.r.,  tin*  ^rn-utcst  uiMthciiKitician  anionic  the  Greeks. 
distinjjnislKMl  also  for  his  discovorit'S  in  hydrostati«vs  and  hy<lraulic8,  ami  for 
his  ingenious  inv(»iitions.  He  lirst  placed  the  science  of  enjnneerinjr  npon  a 
sound  niatheniatioal  hasis.  The  ni(»st  <'omplcte  and  mairnifioent  edition  of  his 
extant  works  is  that  edited  by  Torelli  and  published  at  Oxford,  at  the  Claren- 
don Press,  17'.»2,  f(>l.  —  Tit. 
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Equilibrium.  Furthermore,  jurists  may  be  said  to  have  many 
good  demonstrations;  especially  the  ancient  Roman  jurists, 
whose  fragments  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Pandects. 
I  am  wholly  of  the  opinion  of  Laurentius  Valla,^  who  cannot 
enough  admire  these  authors  among  others,  because  they  all 
speak  in  a  manner  so  just  and  so  clear  and  in  fiict  reason  in 
a  way  closely  approaching  the  demonstrative,  and  often  it  is 
wholly  demonstrative.^  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  science 
outside  that  of  law  and  that  of  arms,  in  which  the  Romans 
have  made  any  considerable  addition  to  what  they  received 
from  the  Greeks. 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos  Romano  memento : 
Ilie  tibi  enmt  artes  paciqiie  iniponero  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.-"^ 

This  precise  manner  of  expressing  themselves  is  the  reason 
that  all  the  jurists  of  the  Pandects,  though  sometimes  quite 

1  Laurentius  Valla  — Lorenzo  della  Valle  —  c.  1407-1457,  a  humanist  and 
pbilolo<rian  of  the  earlier  Italian  Renaissance,  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  the 
scholastic  dialectic,  a  determined  foe  of  tradition  and  authority,  and  tlie  initi- 
ator and  champion  of  a  bold  and  unbiassed  criticism  which  he  applied  to 
lan>;ua^e,  historical  documents,  and  ethical  opinions.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
I^tiiiist,  and  his  treatise  ElegantisB  latinm  Uivjuib,  c.  1431,  in  six  books. — 
the  Prefa<;e  to  the  third  book  of  which  8chaarschmidt  thinks  Leibnitz  probably 
had  in  mind  in  referring  to  Valla's  admiration  for  the  style  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  therein  very  liij^hly  praised,  —  sul)je<'ted  the  forms  of  Latin  grammar 
and  rhet(»ric  to  critical  investiiration  and  analysis,  and  established  upon  a 
scientilic  foundation  tiie  principles  of  I^itin  style.  His  De  /also  credita  et 
ementita  ConHautini  DoHitlUme^  1440,  destroyed  the  (-claims  of  the  Papacy  to 
temporal  i>ower  based  upon  this  alleged  "  Donation,"  by  proving  its  docu- 
mentary foundations  to  bo  forjifcries.  His  principal  philosophical  writings  are; 
l)e  rolnptatf,  et  vero  b(>ni>,  lA'M,  in  which  he  boldly  defended  the  Epicurean 
do<'triiie  of  pleasure  as  the  true  and  only  good;  I)e  lihcj'o  arhifrio;  and  the 
liinle.rilne  dixpnt(itionc»  mntra  Aristntpliros,  14*.M>,  of  which  Prantl,  Gosrh. 
'/.  Lof/ik  iin  Abrufllandc,  4.  l(;i-l<)7,  gives  some  account  with  citations. 
Valla's  Opera  Onniitf,  B;isili{e,  14<r)  and  1540-ir>4.S,  Tx?ibnitz  refers  to  him 
and  his  Dp  lib.  arhit.  and  Do  rnhtytintr  in  tln»  Thf^othWe,  Pt.  HL,  §§  AOT)  sq. 
For  accounts  of  his  life  and  works,  r/.  G.  Tiraboschi,  Storin  dfUa  Lrttfratura 
lUdintKt,  Vol.  (),  Pt.  n.,  pp.  :i'?0-;u6,  Rome,  17«4 :  Svmonds,  RemnnMinrp  in 
It'll;/,  Pt.  H.,  Thr  Rpviral  of  Lvarnlnf/,  p.  258  ^7.,  New  York.  H.  Holt  &  Co., 
18H1.  For  his  philosopliy,  rf.  Str>cki,  Grfch.  d.  Phihs.  d.  Mittelnltern,  HL 
[Vol.  4] ,  271>-2K;J.  Mancini  published  at  Florence,  1891,  a  brilliant  and  exhaus- 
tive monojrniph  investigatinir  and  settling  disputed  points  in  Valla's  life.  — Tr. 

2  f'f.  I^iibnitz's  letter  to  Kestner,  No.  15,  in  Ch.  Kortliolt,  Leibnit.  opht. 
ttd  din'r»os,  Lipsias  17;V4-1742,  Vol.  3,  p.  25<»,  Dutens,  Lribnit.  opera  omniat 
Vol.  4,  Pt,  UL,  p.  2ri7,  wliere  he  expresses  himself  similarly  as  here.  Also, 
(iuhraner,  Leibniz,  finv  Uioqraphie,  Pt.  I.,  pp.  3(),  37. —Tr. 

3  Verg.  .Ei\.  G,  851-85.'^  —  Tu. 
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distant  from  one  another  in  time,  seem  to  be  a  single  author, 
and  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  disting^aishing  them,  if 
the  names  of  the  writers  were  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
tracts ;  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  Euolid,'  Archi- 
medes and  ApoUonius '  in  reading  their  demonstrationB  upon 
matters  which  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  has  touched  upon. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Greeks  have  reasoned  with  all 
possible  accuracy  in  mathematics,  and  that  they  have  left  the 
human  race  models  in  the  art  of  demonstration:  for  if  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians  had  anything  more  than  an 
empirical  geometry,  nothing  of  it  at  least  remains ;  bat  it  is 
astonishing  that  these  same  Greeks  lost  it  to  such  an  extent' 
at  once  as  soon  as  they  turned  aside  ever  so  little  from  num- 
bers and  figures  in  order  to  proceed  to  philosophy.  For  it  is 
strange  that  we  do  not  see  a  shadow  of  demonstration  in  Plato 
and  in  Aristotle  (his  "Prior  Analytics"  excepted)  and  in  all 
the  other  ancient  philosophers.  Proclus^  was  an  excellent 
geometer,  but  he  seems  another  man  when  he  speaks  on  phi- 
losophy. What  has  made  it  easier  to  reason  demonstrably  in 
mathematics  is  largely  the  fact  that  experience  can  there  guar- 
antee the  reasoning  at  every  moment,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
syllogistic  figures.  But  in  metaphysics  and  ethics  this  par- 
allelism of  reason  and  experience  is  no  longer  found ;  and  in 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  93,  note  1.  — Tr.  2  Cf.  antey  p.  108,  note  1.  — Tb. 

8  A  stranjje  remark  for  Ix)ibiiitz  to  make,  who  had  so  thoroughly  studied 
Aristotle  in  his  youth,  and  in  later  years  Plato,  whose  works  contain  demon- 
strations inferior  in  no  respect  certainly  to  the  precision  of  the  Pandects.  The 
only  explanations  that  seem  to  touch  the  case  are  that  Leibnitz  had  in  mind  the 
strinjrency  and  completeness  of  mathematical  demonstration,  which  in  form, 
and  sometimes  in  content  also,  is  apparently,  and  sometimes  really,  superior, 
thoMi^h  not  necessarily  so  merely  because  mathematical,  to  the  demonstrations 
of  philosophy ;  or,  as  he  seems  to  suggest  in  the  immediately  follo\*iug  con- 
text, that  metaphysics  bein/j  a  matter  of  pure  thoupfht  and  ethics  largely  an 
ideal  not  as  yet  rpalize<l  in  the  actual,  their  demonstrations  cannot,  like  those 
of  mathematics,  be  experimentally  verified,  and  must  thus  bo  regarded  as,  in 
a  sense,  lackinpj  in  completeness  as  demonstrations.  —  Tr. 

*  Of.  ante,  p.  108,  note  2.  Ix^ibnitz's  remark  concerning  Proclus  has  its 
justification  in  the  fact  that  his  philosophical  system,  while  embracing  the 
entire  philosophy  and  theology  of  his  predo(;(?ssors  methodically  elaborated 
with  great  dialectic  art  and  skill,  is  yet  purely  formal  in  its  completeness,  its 
thought  exhibiting  little  freedom  or  creative  iwwer,  and  wholly  lacking  in  any 
real  scientific  basis  and  character.  Though  presenting  hen?  and  there  evidence 
of  deep  speculative  ability  on  the  part  of  its  author,  his  philosojdiy  is  never- 
theless wholly  wanting  in  such  demonstration  as  is  found  in  his  mathematical 
work.  —  Tr. 
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physics  experiments  demand  labor  and  expense.  Now  men 
at  once  relaxed  their  attention,  and  as  a  consequence  were 
led  astray  when  they  were  destitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
experience,  who  aided  and  sustained  them  in  their  walk,  as 
that  little  revolving  machine  does,  which  prevents  children 
from  falling  when  walking.  There  was  a  succedaneum,^  but  it 
is  something  that  has  not  been  and  is  not  yet  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. And  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  its  place.  For  the  rest, 
blue  and  red  are  scarcely  capable  of  furnishing  matter  for 
demonstration  by  means  of  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  because 
these  ideas  are  confused.  And  these  colors  do  not  supply 
matter  for  reasoning  so  long  as  in  experience  they  are  found 
accompanied  by  some  distinct  ideas,  but  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  their  own  ideas  does  not  appear.] 

§  14.  Ph.  Besides  Muition  and  demonstration,  which  are 
the  two  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  all  tlie  rest  is  faith  or 
opinion,  and  not  knowledge,  at  leiist  as  regards  all  general 
truths.  But  the  mind  has  also  another  perception,  regarding 
the  particular  existence  of  finite  beings  outside  of  us,  and  this 
is  sensitive  kiiozcledge.^ 

Til.  [^Opinion,  based  on  probability,  deserves  perhaps  the 
name  knowledge  also ;  otherwise  nearly  all  historic  knowledge 
and  many  other  kinds  will  fall.  But  without  disputing  about 
terms,  I  hold  that  the  investigation  of  the  degrees  of  probability 
is  very  important,  that  we  are  still  lacking  in  it,  and  that  this 
lack  is  a  great  defect  of  our  logics.*  For  if  the  question  can- 
not always  be  decided  absolutely,  the  degree  of  resemblance 
ex  datis  can  always  be  determined,  and  consequently  one  can 
reasonably  judge  what  view  is  the  most  likely.     And  when 

1  I.e.,  a  substitute.  The  expression  was  much  used  by  the  later  Roman 
jurists.  — Tr. 

2  Ix)ckc's  wonl  is  "  sensitive,"  Philos.  Wks.  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  2,  p.  141,  adjin. 
His  three  dejjtroes  of  knowledge  are  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  sensitive,  rf. 
inj'ni,  p.  420.  — Tr. 

8  Cf.  I^ibnitz's  hotter  to  Kestner,  No.  11,  Jan.  30, 1711,  §  3  (Dutens,  Leibnit. 
op.  nm.  4,  Pt.  Iir.,  2<)4,  and  Kortholt,  Lelhnit.  epist.  ad  diversofi,  3,  251) :  '*Ka 
vero  pars  Loiricjp,  qua  sc.  gradus  verisimilitudinum  et  arffuuientorum  pondera 
eonstituerciitur,  nuspiani  hactenus  reperitur  tra<litur.  Ejjo  juvenis  aliquando 
agjjressus  sum,  se<l  per  varia  dissipatus,  fere  intra  voluntatem  stcti.  Topica 
Aristotelis  sco^k)  mco  non  respondet.  Congerit  rogulas,  qure  occasionem 
aliquam  priehere  i>ossunt  <le  argimiontis  cojritamli,  sed  quas  non  possunt 
docere,  quantum  cuique  argumeuto  aut  judicio  ponderis  insit.'*  — Tk. 
o  ,, 
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our  moralists  (I  mean  the  wisest  of  them,  such  as  the  preseiift 
(modeme)  General  of  the  Jesuits)^  unite  the  safest  and  the  mort 
probable,  and  prefer  even  the  safe  to  the  probable^'  they  an 
not  far  in  fact  from  the  most  probable ;  for  the  qnestion  of 
mfety  is  here  that  of  the  little  probability  of  an  evil  to  be 
feared.  The  fault  of  the  moralists  lax  upon  this  article*  has 
largely  been,  that  they  have  had  a  too  limited  and  too  inade- 
quate notion  of  the  probable,  which  they  have  oonfonnded  with 
the  Endoxon  ^  or  the  probable  {opinablt)  of  Aristotle;  for  Aris- 
totle in  his  <^  Topics  "  did  not  mean  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  as  did  the  orators  and  sophists.  Endifmm 
is  with  him  what  has  been  received  from  the  greatest  number 
or  the  most  authoritative:  he  is  wrong  in  having  restricted 
his  ^^  Topics  "  to  this,  and  this  view  caused  him  to  adhere  only 
to  received  maxims,  for  the  most  part  vague,  as  if  he  wished 

1  Leibnitz  i)robably  refers  to  Tirso  Gonzalez,  General  of  the  Jesuits  from 
1687-1705,  and  author  of  a  work  on  probabilism,  opposing  the  doctrine  and 
maintaining  tliat  tho  Jesuits  did  not  originate  it,  entitled  Fundamentmm 
theoloffisB  moraliSf  id  est  tractatus  theologicu*  de  recto  ufu  opinUmum  proba^ 
bilium,  4to,  Dillingcn,  1689,  Naples,  1694.  An  abridgment  with  the  title  S^nt^ 
sis  tract,  thcol.  de  recto  usu  opinionum  prohahillum,  concinnata  a  theologo 
quodam  Soc.Jesu:  cui  acceasit  lof/istica  probabilitutumt  3d  ed.,  appeared  at 
Venice,  Um,  8vo.  Cf.  Michaud,  liiog.  Univ.  18, 111-112,  Du  I*in,  Bihlioth.  de$ 
aut.  eccles.  du  XVII.  si^cle,  and,  for  the  De  recto  usu  opin.  prob.,  Migne»  T%eoL 
cur.  coynpl.  Vol.  11,  p.  13i)7.  —  Tr. 

3  The  theory  of  moral  probabilism  is,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  qnesticm 
discussed  in  Monil  Tlieolog>',  and  formed  one  of  tho  chief  subjects  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  centaiy. 
Tho  aim  (»r  moral  probabilism  is  to  find  some  rule  by  which  action  may  be 
determined  in  that  portion  of  the  moral  realm  in  which  certainty  is  impossible, 
and  probability  only  can  bo  attained.  The  probable  opinion  being  that  which 
has  a  certain  number  of  arfrnmeiits  in  its  favor,  either  intritiaic^  i.e.,  grounded 
in  reason,  ju<lgin«*nt  in  regard  to  which  was  restricted  to  men  of  considerable 
education  and  csiK'cially  to  those  versed  in  moral  theology,  or  extriiuic^  i.e., 
resting  on  somc^  external  authority,  such  as  that  of  some  theologian  of  repnte; 
and  tho  safe  opinion,  that  which  conforms  to  the  moral  law,  casuists  distinguish 
the  following  dortrinos :  1.  ProhnhUhm,  which  permits  action  in  accord  with 
the  opinion  which  is  least  probable  and  least  safe  ;  2.  Probabilorisrn^  or  the 
preference  of  tho  most  probable  opinion,  regardless  of  its  relative  safety ; 
3.  Tutiorism,  or  the  choice  of  the  safest  opinion,  without  regard  to  its  rela- 
tive probability.  On  the  whole  subject,  rf.  the  dissertation  of  Pierre  Nicole 
annexed  to  his  T.atin  trans,  of  Pascal's  Ltltrcs  prurinciales,  and  Janet,  La 
Morale,  I5k.  III.,  Chap.  3,  Paris,  1874,  Eng.  trans.,  77ic  Theory  of  Morals,  pp. 
292-:508,  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1883.— Tr. 

8  According  to  Janet,  the  casuist,s  refuted  by  Pascal.  — Tr. 
0/ .  Topics,  I.,  1, 100°  21 :  fvbo^a  hi  TO  hoKovvra  itatriv  ^  TOt«  irAei(rrot$  ^  roX%  cro^oty, 
Kox  TOVTot?  ^  itoLxriv  rf  rol%  wktCaroi^  tf  toU  ixaXiaTa  yvupifiott  koX  ivi6(<Hi,  —  Te. 
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to  reason  only  by  means  of  quodlibets  ^  or  proverbs.  But  the 
probable  or  the  likely  is  more  extended:  it  must  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  opinion  of  persons  whose 
authority  has  weight  is  one  of  the  things  which  may  contribute 
to  render  an  opinion  probable,  but  not  what  completes  the  en- 
tire verisimilitude.  At  the  time  when  Copernicus '  was  almost 
alone  in  his  opinion,  it  was  still  incomparably  more  probable 
than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Now  T  do  not  know 
but  that  the  establishment  of  the  art  of  estimating  probabilities  * 
would  be  more  useful  than  a  majority  of  our  demonstrative 
sciences,  and  I  have  thought  of  this  more  than  once.] 

Fh.  Sensitive  knowledge,  or  that  which  establishes  the  exist- 
ence of  particular  beings  without  us,  goes  beyond  bare  proba- 
bility ;  but  it  has  not  all  the  certainty  of  the  two  degrees  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  idea  we  receive  of  an  external  object  is 
in  our  mind,  and  this  is  intuitive  knowledge :  but  the  knowl- 
edge whether  from  this  we  can  certainly  infer  the  existence 
of  anything  without  us  corresponding  to  this  idea,  this  it  is 
which  certain  persons  think  may  be  questioned,  because  men 
may  have  such  ideas  in  their  minds,  when  no  such  thing  actu- 
ally exists.  For  myself  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  evidence  which  elevates  us  beyond  doubt.  One  is 
unalterably  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  perceptions  which  he  has  wlien  by  day  he  looks  at  the  sun, 
and  when  by  night  he  thinks  about  it ;  and  the  idea  which  is 

1  The  Mediwval  lAtin  '*  quodlibetum "  was  a  very  elaborate  and  subtle 
scholastic  argumentation  upon  a  question  chosen  at  pleasure  —  **  quod  libet " 
—  but  almost  always  of  a  theological  or  philosophical  character.  Such  ques- 
tions were  called  "quodlibetariae  quiestiones " ;  they  were  proposed  chiefly 
for  the  exercise  of  students,  and  their  discussion  was  carried  on  to  satisfy 
curiosity  or  for  entertainmc^nt,  and,  for  the  most  part,  served  rather  to  exhibit 
the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  dialectician  than  to  establish  truth.  The  French 
word  "quolibet,"  starting  from  the  scholastic  use  of  the  terra  in  the  sense  of 
an  argumentative  subtlety,  came  by  a  debasing  extension  of  this  meaning  to 
signify  a  witty,  but  not  always  .appropriate  commonplace,  a  bad  joke,  a  pun, 
an  <'pigram ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Leibnitz,  cou])ling  the  word  with 
"  proverbs,"  uses  the  tprm.  — Tr. 

2  Nicolas  Copernicus,  147^1543,  publishe<l  his  theory  of  the  planetary  system 
in  his  J)e  orbium  Citlestiinn  revolutionibus  lit.  VI.,  Nuremberg,  1543,  2d  ed., 
Basle.  15r>r>,  both  fol.  3<1  ed.,  with  notes  by  Nicolas  Muler  in  his  Astronomia 
Instdurato,  Amsterdam,  1017  and  1(>40.  4to.  —  Tr. 

8  CY.  ante^  p.  213,  note  2,  p.  214,  note  1 ;  also  Erdraann,  Leihnit.  opera 
philos.,  84.  — Tr. 
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renewed  by  recourse  to  the  memory  is  very  difiEerent  feom  tliaft 
which  actually  comes  to  us  by  means  of  the  senses.  Soma  cne 
will  say  that  a  dream  may  produce  the  same  effeet.  I  reply 
in  the  first  place  tJuU  it  maUers  little  thai  I  remove  tJUt  doM, 
because  if  all  is  but  a  dream,  reasoning  is  useless,  troth  and 
knowledge  nothing  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  he  will  as- 
knowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the  difference  between  dieaming  of 
being  in  a  fire,  and  being  actually  in  it.  And  if  he  persists  is 
appearing  sceptical,  I  shall  tell  him  that  it  is  enou^^  that  we 
certainly  find  pleasure  or  pain  following  the  appUeation  to 
ourselves  of  certain  objects,  true  or  dreamt  o^  and  that  this 
certitude  is  as  great  as  our  happiness  or  misery ;  two  things 
beyond  which  we  have  no  interest  Thus  I  think  we  may  count 
three  sorts  of  knowledge :  intuitive,  demonstrative  and  seiuttaM. 
Th.  [I  think  you  are  right,  sir,  and  I  also  think  that  to 
t1ieH(*.  8[)eci(\s  of  certitude  or  certain  knowledge  you  can  add  die 
knotvledge  of  the  probable;  thus  there  will  be  two  sorts  of 
knowledge,  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  proofs,  the  first  of  which 
produce?  certitude,  and  the  second  end  only  in  probabQU^,  But 
let  iiH  come  to  this  dispute  of  the  Sceptics  and  the  Dogmatists 
upon  the  existence  of  things  without  us.  We  have  already 
touehed  upon  it,  but  we  must  return  to  it  here.  I  formerly 
diHCUHsed  tlic  subject  a  great  deal  viva  voce  and  in  writing 
with  the  late  Ahh6  Foucher,^  Canon  of  Dijon,  a  learned  and 

1  Bimon  Fouchcr,  ir>44-l(j06,  a  devoted  student  of  the  Platonic  phUosopby, 
in  conHuqiK^nco  of  which  ho  was  calle<l  **  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Academy."  IIih  (Jritique  de  la  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^,  here  mentioned  by 
lieilinitz,  apiMfiinid  at  Paris,  1()75.  It  was  based  upon  the  sceptical  principle 
of  tho  Middle  Acadcuny,  and  was  subjected  to  a  very  sharp  criticism  by  Male- 
bratiche  in  tlu*  Preface  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Recherche  de  la  V€riU, 
Fouchor  also  wrote  IHsKertation  sur  la  recherche  rf€  la  viriU  ou  sur  la  pAtfo- 
nophic  dvH  arndtmivienSy  Paris,  167.H,  said  to  bo  his  best  work,  and  De  la 
SafjvHHi'  dc8  aurh'tiSf  Paris,  KJHIi.  For  Fouch(»r's  "  objections  "  (published  in 
the  "Journal  des  Savans  "  of  Sept.  12,  WXy)  to  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  pre- 
eHta1>liHli(;d  harmony  as  set  forth  in  the  SyMemc  nouveau  (*'  Jour,  des  Savans," 
June  ii7,  WX)),  cf.  (jorhardt,  1,4*24,  and  4,  487,  Enlmann,  121»,  Dutens.  2,  Pt.  I., 
102,  trans.  Duncan,  81 ;  and  for  I>«nbnitz'H  reply  ("Jour,  des  Savans,"  April  2 
and  9,  KUX;),  cf,  (i.  4,  4»:5,  E.  131,  Dutens,  2,  Pt.  I.,  07,  trans.  Duncan,  85.  The 
correspondence  of  Foucher  with  Leibnitz  was  first  published  by  Foucher  de 
Careil  in  his  Lcttres  et  opuscules  in^dits  de  Leibjiiz,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  27-131  (</. 
Introd.  pi>.  22-41,  where  the  controversy  over  Malebranche  is  thoroughly  con- 
sidered), and  more  recently,  1875,  after  a  new  comparison  with  the  originals 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hannover,  by  (Jerhanlt,  Leibniz,  jihilos,  Schri/t.,  1, 
3G3«v.  — 'i'K. 
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subtile  man,  but  a  little  too  prepossessed  in  favor  of  his  Acad- 
emicians, which  sect  he  was  very  desirous  of  reviving,  as  Gas- 
seudi^  had  brought  upon  the  stage  that  of  Epicurus.*  His 
critique  upon  "  The  Search  after  Truth,"  *  and  the  other  minor 
treatises  which  he  afterwards  published,  have  made  their 
author  quite  well  known.  He  published  also  in  the  "  Journal 
des  Savans  "  some  objections  to  my  System  of  Pre-established 
Harmony,  when  I  gave  it  to  the  public  after  having  digested 
it  for  many  years ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  replying  to 
my  answer.  He  always  preached  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  prejudice  and  of  using  great  accuracy,  but  besides  the 
fact  that  he  himself  did  not  make  it  his  duty  to  carry  out  his 
counsel  to  others,  in  which  he  was  perhaps  excusable,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  was  not  careful  whether  another  did  it,  antici- 
pating doubtless  that  no  one  would  ever  do  it.  Now  I  showed 
him  that  the  truth  of  sensible  things  consisted  only  in  the 
connection  of  phenomena,  which  must  have  its  reason  and  is 
that  which   distinguishes  them   from   dreams ;  but  that  the 

^  Cf.  ante,  pp.  64,  note  2,  65,  n.  3.  Gassendi  published  on  the  life  and  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus:  De  viia^  ynorihtis  et  docirina  Epicuri^  Lugd.  Bat.,  1(J47; 
AniinadtJfirttUmes  in  libr.  X.  Dioij.  Laert.  de  EpicurOf  Lugd.  Bat.  1G49;  i>yiv- 
tagma  philos.  Epicuri,  The  Hague,  1(>55.  For  his  philosophy,  cf.  his  Syntagma 
philosophic  am  ^  Vols.  1  and  2  of  his  Opera  omnia;  also  Stuckl,  Gesch.  d.  Phi- 
los. d.  MittelulterSy  III.  [Vol.  4],  316-Ii27;  Lange,  Gesch,  d.  MateHulismus, 
Vol.  1,  Eng.  trans.  Vol.  1,  pp.  25:^-261);  R.  Adamson,  article  "Gassendi,"  in 
Encn<lop.  Brit. J  i>th  ed.  —  Tu. 

*-  Vf.  ante,  p.  12(>,  note  1.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  cf.  Zeller,  Philos.  d. 
Griech.,  III.,  1  [Vol.  5J,  36Ssq.,  'M  ed.,  Leipzig,  18W);  Lange,  Gesch.  d.  Materi- 
aliamuSf  Vol.  1,  Eng.  trans..  Vol.  1,  pp.  1>8  ^7. ;  Henn,  The  Greek  Philosophers, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  5.'J  sq. ;  Wni.  Wallai^e,  Epicureanism^  in  the  series  of  "  Chief 
Ancient  Philosophies,"  pub.  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, I^ndon,  1JS80.  — Tr. 

**  The  De  la  Recherche  de  la  Vdrit^,  the  principal  work  of  Malebranche, 
l(>;w-17ir),  ai>peared  in  1074-1071).  The  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  F.  Bouil- 
lier,  with  an  introduction  and  nottvs,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1880.  On  Malebranche's 
philosophy,  rf.  Bouillier,  Hiittolrc  dc  la  Philos.  CartesiennCf  Paris,  1854;  Olle- 
L:i])rune,  La  Philos.  de  MidtbranchCy  2  vols.,  Paris,  1870-1872;  Kuno  Fischer, 
Gcfich.  d.  n.  Philos.,  3<i  ed.,  I.,  1,  Eng.  trans,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  New  York,  Scrib- 
ncrs,  1887 ;  Martineau,  Ttfpes  0/  Ethical  Theory,  2d  ed..  Vol.  1,  p.  159  sq.  For 
a  critical  ac(!ount  of  Malebranche's  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  cf. 
Eflward  Caird,  article  "  Cart<;sianism,"  in  Encyclop.  Brit.,  l>th  ed.  For  Iam1>- 
nitz's  corresi)ondence  with  Malebranche.  cf.  (^^erhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schri/t., 
1,  315-;«»1 ;  for  his  <li8cussioii  of  Maleliranche's  philosophy,  cf.  Gerhardt,  .H, 
a'VMKK),  Erdmann,  7;«>-7:^.7,  Dutens.  2,  Pt.  I.,  213,  trans.  Duncan,  2.T3-237;  G. 
6,  .571>-5m  (cf.  also  481-483),  E.  OOO-OirT,  U.  2.  Pt.  I.,  201 ;  G.  (5,  574-578  (cf.  also 
480-48:j;  lx)cke'8  examination  ()f  Malcbranj^he  is  in  his  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  2, 
413-158,  Bolm's  ed.),  E.  450^52,  trans.  Duncan,  185-189.  —  Tu. 
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truth  of  our  existence  and  the  cause  of  phenomena  is  of  ft 
different  nature,  because  it  establishes  substances,  and  thift 
the  Sceptics  spoiled  what  they  rightly  say  by  canying  it  too 
far,  an(l  by  wisliing  indeed  to  extend  their  doubts  even  to 
immediate  ex[)erience,  and  to  the  geometrical  truths,  a  thing 
which  Foucher  did  not  do  however,  and  to  the  other  truths 
of  reason,  which  he  did  a  little  too  much.    But  to  return  to 
you,  sir,  you  arc  right  in  saying  that  there  is  ordinarily  some 
difference  between  feelings  and  imaginations ;  but  the  Sceptics 
will  say  that  tlie  more  or  less  does  not  alter  the  species.    Be- 
sides, although  feelings  are  wont  to  be  more  vivid  than  im- 
aginations, it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  there  are  cases  where 
imaginative  persons  are  impressed  as  much  or  perhaps  more 
by  their  imaginations  than  another  is  by  the  truth  of  things; 
so  that  I  think  the  true  criterion  concerning  the  objects  of  the 
senses  is  tlie  connection  of  the  phenomena,  Le.  the  connection 
of  that  wliich  takes  place  in  different  places  and  times,  and 
in  the  experience  of  different  men  who  are  themselves,  each  to 
the  others,  very  important  i)henomena  in  this  respect     And 
the  connection  of  the  plienomena  which  guarantees  the  truths  of 
fact  in  resjKM't  to  sensible  things  outside  of  us,  is  verified  by 
means  of  the  truths  of  reason;  as  the  phenomena  of  optics  are 
explained  by  geometry.     It  must,  liowever,  be  admitted  that 
non(»  of  this  ocvtitude  is  of  tlie  highest  degree,  as  you   have 
wi^ll   rreognized.     For  it   is   not    impossible,    metaphysically 
speaking,  that  there  may  be  a  dream  continuous  and  lasting 
like  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  it  is  a  thing  as  contrary  to  reason 
as  would  be;  the  fiction  of  a  book  whieh  should  be  formed  bv 
elianee  by  throwin;^  to.u:ether  the  ty|)e  ])ell-mell.     For  the  rest, 
it  is  also  tru(^  that,  provided  the  ])hen()mena  are  connected,  it 
does  not  matter  wliether  thev  are  called  dreams  or  not,  since 
(experience  shows  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  the  measures  we 
take  coiKMMiiinj^  phenomena  when  tlu^y  are  understood  accord- 
inijj  to  the  truths  of  reason.'] 

1  ([/'.  Xrir  Ussdifs.  r.k.  11  r.,  «li;ii)  1,  §  2,  Til.,  anif,  pp.  31S,  'AV.),  notos  1  and 
2,  :in<i  IJk.  IV.,  cluip.  11.  §  10,  Tli..  in/rn,  p.  512.  Tin;  j^riiioiple  of  the  "oon- 
lu'ction  of  tln^  plhMioiiujnu,"  their  constant  orcurrenco  in  tho  .•yiine  onler  and 
Filiations,  i^ivim;  llicni  a  certain  nu'iusurc  of  ol»j('<*tivity  in  our  i-onsciousness 
and  eiiablin;;  u.s  to  predict,  tlie  appearance  of  otlier  members  of  the  series  wlion 
ono  member  presents  itstdf,  is  for  Leibnitz  the  jj:uaraniee  of  tlio  truth  of  our 
8ense-knowledj;o  autl  the  ground  of  our  greatest  possible  certainty  therein; 
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§  15.  Ph,  For  the  rest,  knowledge  is  not  always  clear,  though 
ideas  may  be.  A  man  who  has  as  clear  ideas  as  any  mathe- 
matician in  the  world  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and  of  equality 
to  two  right  angles,  may  yet  have  a  very  obscure  perception  of 
their  agreement. 

Th.  [Ordinarily  when  ideas  are  thoroughly  understood  their 
agreements  and  disagreements  appear.  I  admit,  however,  that 
at  times  some  of  them  are  so  complex,  that  much  care  is  needed 
to  develop  what  tliey  conceal;  and  in  this  respect  certain 
agreements  or  disagreements  may  still  remain  obscure.  As 
to  your  example,  I  remark  that  if  we  have  in  the  imag- 
ination the  angles  of  a  triangle  we  do  not  on  that  account 
have  clear  ideas  of  them.  The  imagination  cannot  furnish  us 
an  image  common  to  tocute-angled  and  obtuse-angled  triangles, 
and  yet  the  idea  of  triangle  is  common  to  them :  thus  this 
idea  does  not  consist  in  images  and  it  is  not  as  easy  as  you 
may  think  thoroughly  to  understand  the  angles  of  a  triangle.] 


CHAPTER  III 

OF    THE   EXTENT    OF    HUMAN    KNOWLEDGE 

§  1.  Ph.  Our  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  our  ideas, 
§  2.  nor  beyond  the  perception  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. §  3.  It  cannot  always  be  intuitive,  because  we 
cannot  always  compare  things  immediately,  for  example,  the 
size  of  two  triangles  upon  one  and  the  same  base,  equal,  but 
very  different.  §  4.  Our  knowledge,  also,  cannot  always  be 
demonstrative,  for  we  cannot  always  find  mediate  ideas.  §  5. 
Finally,  (mv  sensitive  knowledge  regards  only  the  existence  of 
tliinj^s  wliieh  actually  strike  our  senses.  §  6.  Thus  not  only 
our  ideas  are  limited,  but  also  our  knowledge  is  more  limited 
than  our  ideas.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that  human  knowl- 
ed<i:e  can  be  carried   much  farther  if  men  will  devote  them- 

but  he  holds  that  this  p:uarant<»e  is  "  verified,"  and  the  consecutions  of  experi- 
ence su]»i)lenicntcd,  **  by  means  of  the  truths  of  re:uson,"  and  particularly  by 
the  use  of  the  principles  of  lo;;ie.  The  position  here  taken  is  also  that  of  the 
in(Mlern  scientist,  who  keeps  strictly  within  the  8<*ientific  realm  and  does  not 
pass  on  to  consider  the  ultimate  metaphysical  nature  and  ground  of  the 
phenomena  he  invest igiites.  —  Tii. 
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tion,  which  would  introduce  the  irrational  or  even  the  unknown 
quantity  into  the  exponent,*  for  which,  however,  an  extended 
calculation  would  be  required,  and  in  which  the  difficulty  will 
not  easily  be  solved  unless  we  some  day  find  a  short  method  for 
its  solution.  But  to  exclude  all  the  finite  expressions  is  impos- 
sible, as  I  myself  know,  and  to  determine  exactly  the  best  is 
an  immense  tiisk.  And  all  this  shows  us  that  the  human 
mind  proposes  questions  so  strange,  especially  when  the  infinite 
enters  therein,  that  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  thoi-e  is  some 
difficulty  in  making  them  out,  so  much  the  more  as  all  de[>ends 
often  on  a  short  method  in  these  geometrical  matters,  which 
cannot  always  be  determined  on,  just  as  fractions  cannot 
always  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  or  the  divisors  of  a 
number  be  found.  It  is  true  that  we  may  always  have  these 
divisors  if  they  are  possible,  because  their  number  is  finite ; 
but  when  what  we  have  to  examine  is  infinitely  variable  and 
ascends  by  degrees,  we  are  not  its  maister  though  we  wish  to 
be,  and  it  is  too  laborious  to  do  all  tliat  is  necessary  in  order 
to  attempt  methodically  to  rt^ach  the  short  metliod  or  the  rule 
of  progression  exempting  us  from  going  farther.  And  as  its 
usefulness  docs  not  correspond  to  t]w  labor,  its  success  is  left 
to  posterity,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  when  this  laborer 
prolixity  is  diniinished  by  the  new  ])reparations  and  means 
which  time  may  furnish.  Unless  the  j)crs()ns  who  devote 
themselves  from  time  to  time  to  these  studies  determine  to  do 
properly  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  I'urtlicr  i)rogress,  we 
cannot  hope  to  advance  much  in  a  short  time.  And  we  must 
not  think  that  all  is  done,  since  indeed  in  ordinary  geonietrj', 
we  still  have  no  method  for  determining  the  best  roust  ructions 
when  the  problems  are  a  little  complex.  A  certain  progres- 
sion of  synthesis  should  be  mix(Ml  with  our  analysis  in  order 
the  better  to  succeed.  And  1  remember  to  have  heard  it  Siiid 
that  the  Pensionary  I)e  Witt-  had  some  thoughts  on  this 
subject.] 

1  Of.  I^'ttor  to  Arn.-inM,  Gerhardt,  Lt'ihulz.  philos.  Srhri/l.,  2,  til ,  G2.  Janet, 
(Euvrea  ithilnH.  di>  Lfihni-:,  1,  riL>2,  —  Tit. 

-John  Do  Witt.  l(>2r>-l()72.  un  illustrious  Duleli  statesman,  was  a  stoatlfast 
opponr-nt  of  the  House  of  Oraimc  wlios*',  rc-rlcvatiou  to  power  in  the  United 
Provinci's  he  labored  (farnestly  and  for  many  years  successfully  to  prevent. 
His  plans  for  his  country  were  tinally  defeated  hy  the  diphuuacy  of  l/^uis 
XIV.,  the  opposition  of  the  Calviuist  clergy,  and  the  chanjje  in  the  popular 
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Ph.  There  is,  indeed,  another  difficulty,  to  know  whether  a 
purely  material  being  thinks  or  noty^  and  perhaps  we  shall  never 
be  capable  of  knowing  tliis,  although  we  have  ideas  of  matter 
and  of  thought,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discover  by  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas  without  revelation, 
whether  God  has  not  given  to  some  masses  of  matter,  fitly  dis- 
posed, the  power  to  perceive  and  to  think,  or  whether  he  has 
not  united  and  joined  to  matter  so  disposed  an  immaterial 
substance  that  thinks.  For  as  regards  our  notions,  it  is  no 
more  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  can 
add  to  our  idea  of  matter  the  faculty  of  thinking,  than  to  under- 
stand that  he  joins  to  it  another  substance  with  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  since  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  consists,  nor  to 
what  kind  of  substance  this  all  powerful  Being  has  been 
pleased  to  give  that  power,  which  cannot  exist  in  any  created 
being  save  by  virtue  of  tlie  good  pleasure  and  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator. 

Til.  [This  question  is  without  doubt  incomparably  more 
important  than  the  preceding ;  but  I  venture  to  say  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  touch  souls  in  order  to 
influence  them  for  their  good,  and  to  heal  bodies  of  their 
diseases,  as  I  think  it  is  in  our  power  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. I  hope  you  will  admit  at  least  that  I  can  advance  with- 
out offending  against  modesty  and  without  speaking  as  a  master 
in  default  of  good  reasons  ;  for  besides  speaking  only  accord- 
ing to  received  and  common  opinion,  I  think  I  have  brought 
thereto  an  attention  not  common.  In  the  first  place,  I  grant 
you,  sir,  that  when  we  have  only  confused  ideas  of  thought  and 
of  matter,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  we  must  not  be  astonished 
if  we  do  not  see  the  means  of  solving  such  questions.  As  I 
ronuivked  a  little  before,  one  who  has  only  the  ideas  of  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  commonly  held  will  never  think  of  finding 

feeling  towards  the  Prince  of  Orange,  occasioned  by  the  recolhiction  of  their 
country's  oldigations  to  his  ancestors.  He  was  massacred,  with  his  brother 
Cornelius,  in  the  revolution  which  put  the  Prince  William  (afterwards  William 
III.  of  England)  at  the  head  of  the  Unit<Hl  Provinces.  He  published  Elemenia 
Unrarum  curvdnim,  Leyden,  KJoO;  The  Ha'^ue,  1701).  —  Tr. 

1  Cf.  antc^  p.  5<)  sq.,  wlu're  I^ihnit/  shows  tliat  Ix)<;ke  afterwards  gave  up 
the  opinion  which  he  once  advanced  .is  possible  that  matter  can  think.  For  l^eWy- 
nitz,  who  regards  matter  as  a  mere  pheuomenon  and  not  a  reality,  the  question 
does  not  exist.  — Tr. 


v,TrT»-t  xciiitr:!-"^  ".!r  iiiairiiLT  :if  wiaia.  I  la^?  hmt  tp 

V/  ,":*.■,  .T,  V.  :ij*  i.ai*f  / 
acfj:.<^  r.™  -.i*  r^li--  J-j'.^.ti^z.z  T=.T^'is.  ■wii^i  eit  go  in  and  oat 
'..'zf.  ;..;?**■..■.*  i;-,:L  i  jiz^^Zr-Li-ise-  Ii  i»  =2£i:u:  fabstanecs  of 
t.'.*::;;:.  ■»■.'.:.'.■:'.  '•^-.•-■z  aii;*  c-f  h.  T:.*  pn'HJfitv  pMttfri  eon- 
rti'.-,Vr  »  .'.•>*.4.-.'vr«  ti.*-:^ •«>**.  a- i  :ir  flVi-iryift'rp  ^owns,  <w,  if 
y'>  i  ;*f ':?":.•.  '.i.e  f,iir.'".:*-^.  ar^  •: --7  h*'^^*  <;^  tfiwj.  vhioli  most 
M:  'icriv':"!  *,",:;,  ■.■;'r/-.-^rj  <?<>;.  a^j  in?  ^i-:  derived  from  matter 
Vt  \'iu-j.  A'.  1%  h  'luly  A  ui-uii.'.Ti'r.  i.».  =0  l-i-n^  as  it  is  ahstractlT 
iviU'A'U-n-A  oulj  at  tii*:  in'ytjniA'f^  t^Mnre  of  primary  matter,  or 
l^ii-.^.ivily  jiur'r  ami  .'iiwiiilt'.  As  to  which  I  think  yoa  will 
ftV,t''-,  I'.ir,  that  it  i>i  not  within  the  power  of  mere  mecbauism 
Ui  iinolii'fo  \a:rt:i:\A.\<iu,  Hwnsation,  reason.  They  must  then 
«('fiiii;  from  wtiiir;  othf-r  Hiilistantial  thing.  To  desire  God  to 
iwt  iii.hfrwinir  mid  U>  f{iv«;  to  thin^  accidents  whieh  are  not 
vnuU'H  iif  lifiiiy  iir  riiixlifiiuitioiiH  derived  from  substances,  is  to 

liiivi'  I oiirHi!  to  iiiiradiiH  iiml  to  w)i:it  the  schoolmen  called  the 

iilH-illi-ntliil  fiimi-r,  by  n  kiti'l  of  Mii|H^rnatur»l  exaltation,  as  when 
iHifUlii  th<ti)]i>KiiiiiH  <!iiiim  Unit  the  lii'e  of  hell  burns  up  Bep& 
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rated  souls.  In  which  case  it  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  the  fire  that  acted  or  whether  Grod  did  not  himself 
produce  the  effect,  acting  in  place  of  the  fire.] 

Ph,  You  surprise  me  somewhat  by  your  elucidations,  and 
you  anticipate  me  in  many  of  the  things  I  was  going  to  say 
to  you  upon  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  I  should  have  said 
to  you  that  we  are  not  in  a  state  of  viaiouj  as  the  theologians 
call  it,  that  faith  and  probability  must  suffice  us  as  regards 
many  things,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  immcUericUity  of 
the  soul ;  that  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are 
established  upon  sufficiently  good  foundations  without  the  aid 
of  the  proofs  of  this  immateriality  drawn  from  philosophy ; 
and  that  it  is  evident  that  he  who  has  begun  to  make  us  sub- 
sist here  as  sensible  and  intelligent  beings,  and  who  has  pre- 
served us  many  years  in  this  state,  can  and  will  make  us  enjoy 
also  a  similar  state  of  sensibility  in  the  other  life,  and  make 
us  capable  of  receiving  there  the  retribution  he  has  designed 
for  men  according  as  they  shall  have  conducted  themselves  in 
this  life;  in  fine  that  we  may  judge  by  this  that  the  necessity 
to  determine  for  or  against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  not 
so  great  as  some  people  too  zealous  for  their  own  views  have 
wished  to  persuade  us.  [I  was  going  to  say  all  this  to  you, 
and  more  besides  to  the  same  effect,  but  I  see  now  how  differ- 
ent is  the  statement  that  we  are  sensible,  thinking,  immortal 
beings  by  nature  and  the  statement  that  we  are  so  only  by  mir- 
acle. It  is  a  miracle,  in  fact,  which  I  know  I  must  admit  if  the 
soul  is  not  immaterial ;  but  this  view  of  miracle,  besides  being 
without  foundation,  will  not  produce  a  sufficiently  good  effect  in 
the  minds  of  most  people.  1  see  clearly  also  from  the  way  you 
understand  the  matter,  that  we  can  decide  rationally  as  regards 
the  present  question,  without  finding  it  needful  to  depart  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  state  of  vision  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
com])any  of  those  superior  spirits  who  i)enetrate  very  deeply 
into  the  internal  constitution  of  things  and  whose  living  and 
penetrating  sight  and  vast  field  of  knowledge  may  make  us 
imagine  by  conjecture  what  happiness  they  must  enjoy.]  I 
had  supposed  it  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge  to  combine  sen- 
sation with  extended  matter ,  and  existence  vn'th  a  thing  ichich  has 
absolutehj  no  extension.  I  had  therefore  become  convinced  that 
those  who  took  sides  here  followed  the  unreasonable  method 
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of  ccrtiiin  persous,  who,  Bocing  that  thiugs  considere'il  inim  tk 
certain  side  are  incomprehensible,  throw  tbemaelvLia  ht-iwllung. 
upon  the  opposite  Bide,  although  it  is  no  leas  uiuutelligihld  ; 
jirocedure  which  arose  in  my  opiutoa  from  the  fact  that  sums 
li.iving  their  luiud  too  deeply  buried  bo  to  speak  in  niattei^ 
could  not  aecord  auy  existence  to  that  which  is  not  material,'' 
and  others  not  finding  that  thought  is  included  in  the  uatur^ 
faculties  of  matter,  concluded  that  God  himself  could  not  givs 
life  and  perception  to  a  solid  substance  without  putting  therein 
an  immaterial  substance ;  while  I  now  see  that  if  Hv  had  duae 
so  it  would  be  by  a  miracle,  and  that  this  incomprelienaibiU^ 
of  the  union  of  the  eoul  aad  the  body  or  of  the  union  of  >< 
tion  foith  matter  seems  to  cease  through  your  hypotheela  of  jtr^ 
established  harmony  between  different  substance^.] 

Th.  [In  fact  there  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  this  new 
hypothesis,  since  it  attributes  to  tlie  soul  and  to  bodies  only 
the  modifications  which  we  experience  in  ourselves  and  io' 
them ;  and  only  makes  them  appear  more  regular  and  moiv 
connected  than  has  been  thought  hitherto.  The  difficulty 
which  remains  exists  only  as  regards  those  who  wish  to  imagim 
what  is  only  iiilelliyilile,^  as  if  they  wished  to  see  sounds  or  hear 
colors,  and  these  ai-e  they  who  refitm  exUtenoe  to  everythii^ 
ichich  is  net  extended,  a  view  which  will  compel  them  to  refuse 
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reply  you  can  make,  and  although  you  have  already  said  some- 
thing regarding  it  more  than  once,  I  understand  you  better 
now,  sir,  than  I  have  done.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
further  what  reply  you  will  make  regarding  it  upon  this 
important  occasion. 

Th.  [You  rightly  judge,  sir,  that  I  shall  say  that  matter 
cannot  produce  pleasure,  pain,  or  thought  in  us.  It  is  the  soul 
itself  which  produces  them  in  conformity  to  what  takes  place 
in  matter.  And  some  clever  people  among  the  moderns  begin 
to  declare  that  they  understand  occasional  causes  only  as  I. 
Now  this  being  posited,  there  occurs  nothing  unintelligible, 
except  that  we  cannot  distinguish  all  that  enters  into  our  con- 
fused perceptions,  which  contain  even  the  infinite,  and  which 
are  the  detailed  expression  of  what  occurs  in  bodies.  As  for 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator,  it  must  be  said  that  he  is 
ruled  by  the  natures  of  things,  so  that  he  produces  and  con- 
serves therein  only  what  suits  them  and  can  be  explained,  at 
least  in  general,  by  their  natures;  for  the  detail  often  sur- 
passes us  as  much  as  the  care  and  power  of  arranging  the 
grains  of  a  mountain  of  sand  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figures,  although  there  is  here  nothing  difEcult  to  understand 
but  the  multitude.  Otherwise  if  this  knowledge  were  in 
itself  beyond  us,  and  if  we  could  not  indeed  conceive  the  rea- 
son of  the  relations  of  the  soul  and  body  in  general,  in  fine, 
if  God  gave  to  things-  accidental  powers  detached  from  their 
natures,  and  consequently  removed  fi*om  reason  in  general, 
there  would  be  a  back  door  for  calling  back  the  too  occult  quali- 
ties which  no  mind  can  understand,  and  these  little  goblins  of 
faculties  incapable  of  reason, 

Et  quidquid  Schola  finxit  otiosa : 

helpful  goblins  who  proceed  to  appear  like  the  gods  of  the 
theatre,  or  like  the  fairies  of  the  Amadis,  and  who  will  do  at  need 
all  that  a  philosopher  wishes,  without  ceremony  and  without 
tools.  But  to  attribute  the  origin  of  these  powers  to  the  good 
])leasure  of  God  appears  to  me  a  thing  not  quite  congruous  with 
him  who  is  the  su])reme  reason,  with  whom  everything  is 
regular,  everything  consistent.  This  good  pleasure  would  not 
indeed  be  good,  nor  pleasure,  if  there  were  not  a  perpetual 
parallelism  between  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God.] 


■V.- 
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§  8.  Ph.  Our  knowledge  of  identUy  and  diverwUif  gom  as  ftt 
as  our  ideas,  but  that  of  the  connection  of  our  ideaB,  ff  9^  IflL 
as  regards  their  coexistence  in  one  and  the  same  snhjeet  ii 
▼ery  imperfect  and  almost  nothing  §  11.  especially  as  tegKA 
secondary  qualities  as  colors,  sounds,  and  tastes  f  12.  bscsms 
we  do  not  know  their  connection  with  the  primaiy  q1lalitifii^ 
i,e.  §  13.  how  they  depend  upon  size,  figure,  or  motion,  f  UL 
We  know  a  little  more  of  the  incompatibili^  of  the  seeondsiy 
qualities ;  for  a  subject  cannot  hare,  for  exampLs,  two  ooloit 
at  the  same  time,  and  when  they  seem  to  be  seen  in  aa  opsl  or 
in  an  infusion  of  lignum  nephritiicumy  it  is  in  difteient  parts  of 
the  object.  §  16.  It  is  the  same  with  the  active  and  passirs 
powers  of  bodies.  Our  researches  in  this  direction  must  depend 
on  experience. 

Th,  [The  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  are  confused,  and  the 
powers  which  should  produce  them  furnish  in  consequenoe  only 
ideas  into  which  some  confusion  enters :  thus  the  connectioiis 
of  these  ideas  can  be  known  otherwise  than  by  experisDoe 
only  as  they  are  reduced  to  the  distinct  ideas  which  aeoom- 
pany  them,  as  has  been  done  (for  example)  in  regard  to  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  and  of  prisms.  And  this  method  pre- 
sents a  beginning  in  analysis  which  is  of  great  use  in  physics ; 
and  by  following  it  I  doubt  not  that  medicine  in  time  will 
find  itself  considerably  more  advanced,  especially  if  the  public 
is  a  little  better  interested  than  hitherto.] 

§  18.  Ph,  As  for  the  knowledge  of  relations  it  is  the  largest 
field  of  our  knowledge  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
it  may  extend.  Progress  depends  on  our  sagacity  in  finding 
intermediate  ideas.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  algebra  cannot 
imagine  the  wonderful  things  that  may  be  done  in  this  field 
by  means  of  this  science.  And  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  easy  to 
determine  what  new  means  of  perfecting  other  parts  of  our 
knowledge  may  yet  be  found  out  by  a  penetrating  mind.  At 
least  the  ideas  regarding  quantity  are  not  the  only  ones  capable 
of  demonstration  ;  there  are  others,  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  our  contemplation,  from  which  we  might  deduce  certain 
knowledge,  if  vices,  piissions,  and  domineering  did  not  directly 
oppose  the  execution  of  such  enterprise. 

Th.  [Nothing  is  truer  than  what  you,  sir,  here  say.  What 
is  there  more  important,  supposing  it  is  true,  than  what  I  he- 
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lieve  we  have  determined  upon  the  nature  of  substance,  upon 
unity  and  multiplicity,  upon  identity  and  diversity,  upon  the 
constitution  of  individuals,  upon  the  impossibilities  of  void 
and  atoms,  upon  the  origin  of  cohesion,  upon  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, and  the  other  laws  of  nature;  but  chiefly  upon  the 
harmony  of  things,  the  immateriality  of  souls,  the  union  of 
the  soul  and  the  body,  the  conservation  of  souls,  and  even  of 
the  animal  after  death.  And  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  which 
I  do  not  think  demonstrated  or  demonstrable.] 

Ph.  [It  is  true  that  your  hypothesis  appears  extremely  con- 
sistent and  of  great  simplicity :  a  clever  man  in  France  who 
desired  to  refute  it,  admits  publicly  that  he  was  impressed  by 
it.  And  it  is  a  simplicity  very  different  from  that  which  I  see. 
It  will  be  well  to  show  this  doctrine  more  and  more  in  its  true 
light.  But  in  speaking  of  things  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  us,  I  thought  of  morality  to  which  I  admit  your  metaphysic 
gives  wonderful  foundations  :  but  without  digging  so  deep,  it 
has  sufficiently  firm  foundations,  although  perhaps  they  do  not 
extend  as  far  (as  I  remember  that  you  remarked)  when  a  nat- 
ural theology  like  yours  is  not  their  base.  Yet  the  considera- 
tion of  the  goods  of  tliis  life  alone  already  serves  to  establish 
important  consequences  for  regulating  human  society.  We 
can  estimate  justice  and  injustice  as  incontestably  as  in  math- 
ematics ;  for  example  this  proposition :  TJiere  cannot  be  injustice 
where  there  is  no  jn'operty,  is  as  certain  as  any  demonstration 
which  is  in  Euclid  ;  property  being  the  right  to  a  certain  thing, 
ami  injustice  the  violation  of  a  right.  It  is  the  same  with  this 
proposition :  iVo  government  allows  absolute  liberty.  For  gov- 
ernment is  the  establishment  of  certain  laws,  whose  execution 
it  demands,  and  absolute  liberty  is  the  power  each  one  has  of 
doinj:^  whatever  he  pleases. 

Th.  [You  use  the  word  property  a  little  differently  from  its 
ordinary  use,  for  you  mean  by  it  the  right  of  one  person  to  a 
thing  to  the  exchision  of  the  right  of  another.  Thus  if  there 
wi»re  no  property,  as  if  all  were  common,  there  nevertheless 
might  be  injustice,  l^y  thing  in  the  definition  of  property  you 
must  also  further  understand  Jiction ;  for  otherwise,  if  there 
were  therein  no  right  to  things,  it  would  be  always  an  injustice 
to  ])revent  men  from  acting  where  they  find  it  needful.  But 
according  to  this  explanation  it  is  impossible  that  there  be  no 
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prijperty.  As  for  the  propusiticm  couDeming  the  inoocu[>3ti-| 
bility  of  governiuent  with  iiliBolute  liberty,  it  belongs  to  tfal 
number  of  tlie  (iOruUiii'tes,  i.e.  the  propositions,  which  it  il 
sufficient  to  point  out.  There  ara  some  in  jiiriaprodeBce  wbidi 
are  more  comjilex,  as  for  example,  those  concerning  wltot 
called  jiis  accremendi,'  ooncerning  the  conditiona  aud  manf 
other  matters;  aud  I  indioated  them  when  I  publiiilii^l  Ul 
my  yo\ith  some  theses  upon  the  coiidltiona,  in  which  I  ileiiiuo- 
strated  some  of  them.  And  if  1  had  leisure,  I  would  rttouci 
them."] 

/"A.  [That  would  afford  pleasure  to  the  curious,  and  sorvt 
to  anticipate  any  one  who  might  reprint  them  without  n- 
vi.ion.] 

Th.  [That  is  what  happened  to  my  "  Ars  Combinatom,' 
I  have  already  complaiued.  It  waa  a  fruit  of  ray  early  youUi, 
iind  yet  it  was  reprinted  a  long  timo  aitcr  without  cousultJDg 
me  aud  without  indicating  even  that  it  was  a  second  edition, 
and  this  made  some  think  to  my  piejudioe  that  I  waa 


1  C/.  PiMie.  Goiui,  SUnuntt  0/  Rmum  Law,  Bk.  IL,  tM  (p.  M2,  Uai, 

Oxford,  IxSKi) ;  "  Illud  EoasUt  b1  daobiD  pUirlbunva  per  riD(tlaiitJiin«m  inifin 
rns  legHin  sit,  site  coii]uiiL*tiin,  sive  disjiinclim.  si  amnoB  veiiiant  ml  IeK«ti»D, 
piirtea  ad  siDgulQB  pertlnem,  et  deflnieiitln  portioaom  coUegatikHo  Hilrrawwn-" 
AlKQ  Sundars,  bwt.  0/ JuKCintan,  Lib.  U.,  I'Sc.  XX.,  «  (p.  SS6,  HUi  «!„  Londaa, 
IHHM) :  "8i  eadiim  lus  rluobos  lennits  slC.  Bive  conjaiiatlin  sive  iJUJanctim :  d 
aiiilin  norveulaiit  ad  Ic^ntiUQ.  Bcindltur  inter  boh  teimtuni:  nl  alEep  ildltpJu. 
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of  publishing  such  a  piece  in  my  mature  years  ;  for  although 
it  contains  thoughts  of  some  consequence,  which  I  still  ap- 
prove, it  also  contains  some  which  could  become  only  a  young 
student.] 

§  19.  Ph.  I  find  that  diagrams  are  a  great  remedy  for  the 
uncertainty  of  words,  but  they  cannot  have  place  in  moral 
ideas.  Most  moral  ideas  are  more  complex  than  the  diagrams 
ordinarily  considered  in  mathematics ;  thus  the  mind  finds  it 
difficult  to  retain  the  precise  combinations  of  what  enters  into 
moral  ideas,  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  is  necessary  in  long  de- 
ductions. And  if  in  arithmetic  the  different  stages  are  not 
designated  by  marks  whose  precise  meaning  is  known,  and 
which  last  and  remain  in  sight,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
make  extended  computations.  §  20.  Definitions  furnish  some 
remedy  provided  they  are  constantly  employed  in  ethics.  And 
for  the  rest,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  methods  may  be 
suggested  by  algebra  or  by  some  other  means  of  this  nature  to 
remove  other  difficulties. 

T7t.  [The  late  Erhard  Weigel,^  a  mathematician  of  Jena  in 
Thuringia,  ingeniously  invented  diagrams  to  represent  moral 
things ;  and  when  the  late  Samuel  Puffendorf,*  his  disciple,  pub- 

1  Erhard  Weigel,  1025-1699,  a  distinguished  German  mathematician  and 
.astronomer,  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Jena  from  1653  on,  where  he  was 
I^ibnitz's  first  teacher  in  the  subject,  when  he  studied  there  in  1663,  c/. 
(iruhrauer  fjeibniz.  eine  Biographiet  Pt.  I.,  pp.  26,  32.  The  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
appointed  him  to  organize  a  commission  for  the  correction  of  the  calendar. 
He  also  laborc<l  earnestly  for  the  reform  of  the  school  system  in  Germany, 
travelling  through  the  country  in  1696  for  this  purpose,  cf.  Guhrauer,  op.  cit., 
Pt.  II.,  pp.  211-214,  and  the  correspondence  of  Leibnitz  and  Placcius,  from 
Feb.  12,  l(>9f)  on,  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  6,  01  sq. 

Weigel,  who  was  a  philosopher,  moralist,  and  an  original  investigator  of 
the  law  of  nature  (Naturrecht)  as  well  as  a  mathematician,  published  many 
works,  among  them  the  Kxpos^  arithmHique  de  la  morale^  or,  as  the  G^erman 
title  runs,  Arithmettsche  Bcschreibuny  der  Moralweisheit  von  Personen  und 
Snchv.n,  it'oraus  das  (/cm fine  Wescn  besteht,  nach  der  pf/t hat/or iscfien  Kreutz- 
zahl  in  lautrr  tctraktische  Glieder  eint/ethpilt,  Jena,  1074,  4to,  in  which  he 
attempted  a  mathematical  exposition  of  moral  philosophy,  based  u|)on  the 
Pythaj^orean  j)rinciple  that  the  essence  of  things  consists  in  numbers.  Leibnitz 
thus  speaks  of  this  book  in  the  Miscellanea,  No.  CLIIL,  Dutens,  6,  325:  '*M. 
Wf'if/eliufi  a  fait  un  excellent  livre  en  Allemand  sur  la  morale  dclairde  par 
los  nombres,  et  je  ue  crois  pas  que  les  Pythagoriciens  ayent  rien  dit  de  plus 
beau  sur  ce  chapitre."  For  further  remarks  of  I^eibnitz  c»n  Weigel,  cf. 
Guhrauer,  Leibnitz's  deutsrhe  Srhri/ten,  2,  473  ^7.  —  Tr. 

-  Samuel  Pufeudorf,  irKJ2-10!>4,  was  one  of  the  greatest  German  publicists 
and  historians,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  science  of  public  law.  He 
studied  at  Jena  under  Weigel,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship, 
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lished  his  ^  Elements  of  universal  Jurisprudence  "  soffioieiittf 
conformed  to  the  thoughts  of  Weigel,  there  was  added  thereto 
in  the  Jena  edition  the  "  Moral  Sphere  "of  this  tnntli«niy^^ffjnn, 
But  these  diagrams  are  a  kind  of  allegory  nearly  like  the  taUe 
of  CebeSy^  but  less  popular  and  serving  the  memory  in  the  re- 
tention and  arrangement  of  its  ideas  rather  than  the  jadgmenft 
in  the  acquisition  of  demonstrative  knowledge.  They  do  not 
cease  to  have  their  use  in  arousing  the  mind.  Geometrioil 
diagrams  appear  simpler  than  moral  things;  but  they  are  not 
so,  because  continuity  includes  the  infinite  from  which  it  must 
be  chosen.  For  example,  to  cut  a  triangle  into  four  equal 
parts  by  two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other  is  a 
question  apparently  simple  but  really  quite  difiSeult.  It  is  not 
the  same  in  questions  of  morality  since  they  are  detenninaUe 

and  to  whose  teaching  and  inflaence  he  largely  owes  tlie  orderlj  method  aad 
mathematical  precision  and  dryness  which  characterize  his  style,  and  that 
independence  of  character  which  nev^r  yielded  to  the  *'  ipaedlxitiBni  '*  of  olhflt 
writers,  however  liigh  their  position  and  authority.  Among  hia  worka  are: 
JClementa  jurittprutlentim  univeracUia,  cum  appendice  de  Sphmra  maroH  {<oi 
Weigul),  Hag.  Com.,  1660, 12mo  —  also  Jena,  16B0,  " bei  Meyer'* ;  the  ed.  here 
meant  by  I^eibnitz,  according  to  Schaarschmidt,  who  states  that  in  the  21 
Jena  e<1.,  1()(>9,  the  Spfimra  moralis  occurs,  p.  313  sq.t  —  the  book  which  obtained 
for  bini  from  the  doctor  Charles  Louis,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  the  newly 
created  chair  of  tlio  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  at  Heidelberg;  De  ttatu 
imperii  (ffrmanici,  Geneva,  1<)G7,  —  tlie  book  which  first  called  forth  Leibniti*s 
aversion  and  criticism,  — small  in  bullc,  but  great  in  significance,  in  which  he 
criticised  tlio  political  organization  of  the  empire,  suggested  a  remedy  for  the 
evilH  therein,  and  revealed  himself  as  a  consummate  statesman,  subsequent 
cvcntH  proving  the  justness  of  his  conclusions;  and  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests,  Do.  jure  naturie  et  (fnUinm,  1672,  trans,  into  French,  with 
notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1712,  and  into  English  by  Basil  Kennett, 
l^indon,  1721>,  and  resume  of  the  same,  iJe  officio  fiominis  et  civiSf  1G75. 

For  I^iibnitz's  criticism  of  Pufendorf  and  liis  work,  —  the  severest,  perhaps, 
he  ever  mad(>  on  any  one,  and  tlirough  wbicb  he  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
resi>oiisil»le  for  the  failure  of  posterity  justly  to  estimate  and  acknowledge 
it^  debt  to  bini,— c/.  letter  to  Kestner,  No.  7,  §  2,  Dutens,  4,  Pt.  III.,  2H1; 
Afonita  qmrthnn  tui  S.  Puffendorjii  princifild,  ibid.,  27.'>-28i<;  letter  to  S.  Kor- 
tholt,  N<».  3,  Ihitens,  5,  iK^);  letters  to  IJierling,  (»orhanlt,  Leibniz,  philof. 
Srftrift.y  7,  487,  488,  41)0,  4<n),  SCXJ,  511,  Dutens,  5,  :«>5.  358,  :«>1,  :J71,  .38*1,  :W0  — 
Dutens  gives  liierling's  letters  to  Leibnitz  also;  letter  to  Bourguet,  G.  3,  590, 
Krdniann,  734,  b..  Dutens,  2,  Pt.  I.,  'XW.  For  a  comparison  of  Uie  views  of 
Ixdbuitz  iind  Pufendorf  on  the  ultimate  foundations  of  natural  and  public  law, 
cf.  Monitd  qumhtm  above  cited,  and  (iuhrauer,  Leibniz,  eine  Bio(f.,  Pt.  I.,  223 
aq.  —  Tb. 

1  (.-ebes  of  Tb(0)es,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  <listiiiguislied  for  his  virtue  and 
love  of  truth:  cf.  Plato,  Pfup.do,  59  C,  60  C  .sv/.,  (;3  A.  His  ii.Vof,  Tabula, 
or  *  picture,'  is,  according  to  Zeller,  Pfiilns.  d.  Griecfi.,  XL,  1  [Vol.  3],  242,  4th 
ed.,  1889,  **  certainly  si)urious."— Tu. 
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by  reason  alone.  For  the  rest  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  speak 
de  proferendis  scientiae  demoiistrandi  pomoeriis,  and  to  propose 
true  means  of  extending  the  art  of  demonstration  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries  which  have  been  nearly  the  same  up  to  the 
present  time  as  those  of  mathematics.  If  God  gives  me  the 
time  necessary  for  it,  I  hope  some  day  to  publish  an  essay 
upon  this  subject,  putting  these  means  into  effective  use  with- 
out limiting  myself  to  precepts.]  * 

Ph.  [If  you  carry  out  this  plan,  sir,  and  as  it  should  be, 
you  will  infinitely  oblige  the  Philalethes  like  myself,  i.e.  the  class 
who  sincerely  desire  to  know  the  truth.]  For  truth  is  naturally 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  so  deformed  and 
so  incompatible  with  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  But  men 
must  not  be  expected  to  apply  themselves  much  to  these 
discoveries,  so  long  as  the  desire  and  the  esteem  of  riches  or 
of  power  shall  lead  them  to  espouse  opinions  authorized  by 
fashion,  and  to  seek  in  consequence  arguments  either  to  make 
them  pass  as  good  or  to  varnish  over  and  cover  their  deform- 
ity. And  while  the  different  parties  make  all  men  whom  they 
can  get  into  their  power  receive  their  opinions  without  exam- 
ining whether  they  are  true  or  false,  what  new  light  can  be 
hoped  for  in  the  sciences  belonging  to  morals  ?  This  part  of 
the  human  race  which  is  under  the  yoke,  ought  to  expect  in 
most  places  in  the  world  instead  of  that  light,  darkness  as 
thick  as  that  of  Egypt,  were  not  the  candle  of  the  Lord  itself 
found  present  in  the  mind  of  men,*  a  sacred  light  which  all 
human  power  cannot  wholly  extinguish. 

Th.  [I  do  not  despair  that  at  some  time  and  in  a  more  tran- 
quil country  men  will  betake  themselves  more  to  reason  than 
tboy  iiave  don(^     For  in  fact  we  must  despair  of  nothing ;  and 

^  I^'ibiiit/'s  plfin  to  extend  and  perfect  the  science  of  demonstration,  or  that 
part  of  l()^n«*  w  hich  is  concerned  with  the  methods  of  proof,  and  which  in  his 
view  was  coiu'cived  up  to  his  own  time  too  narrowly  as  virtnally  identical 
witli  the  metlKMl  of  mathematics,  is  closely  <"onnected,  but  not  identical,  with 
his  Universal  Characteristic;  cf.  ante,  pp.  292,  note  1,  .'^75,  note  1.  Leibnitz, 
however,  never  carried, his  plan  into  execution,  but  left  some  preliminary 
essays  or  sket<'hes  which  serve  to  indicate  what  he  thou>jht  desirable  in  this 
direction,  and  what  he  purposed  himself  some  <iay  to  provide.  Cf.  Pr^ceptes 
jiour  armicer  les  srienrvs,  Erdmann,  Lcihnit.  op.  philos.  165-171,  published  in 
a  more  complete  form  in  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  jihilos.  Srhrift.,  7,  157  sq.;  and 
the  fraj^ment  without  title  treating  of  the  means  of  philosophical  demonstra- 
tion, r,. ,  7.  '»¥.)-ym .  —  Tu.  2  Cf.  Proverbs  20 :  27.  —  Tr. 
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I  believe  that  great  changes  for  evil  and  for  good  are 
for  the  human  race,  bat  in  the  end  more  for  good  than  for 
evil.  Suppose  we  see  some  day  a  great  prince,  who^  like  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria  or  of  Egypt  or  like  another  Solomoii, 
reigns  a  long  time  in  a  profound  peace,  and  that  this  prinoe, 
loving  virtue  and  truth  and  endowed  with  a  great  and  solid 
mind,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  men  happier  and  more 
accommodating  among  themselves  and  more  powerful  over 
nature ;  what  wonders  will  he  not  do  in  a  few  years  ?  For  it 
is  certain  that  in  this  case  more  would  be  done  in  ten  yean 
than  in  a  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand  while  letting  things 
follow  their  ordinary  course.  Moreover,  if  the  path  were 
opened  once  for  all,  many  people  would  enter  therein  as 
the  geometers  do,  though  this  would  be  only  for  their  pleas- 
ure and  to  acquire  fame.  The  public  better  civilized  will 
some  day  turn  more  than  it  has  hitherto  done  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine ;  natural  histories  of  all  countries  will  be 
published  like  almanacs  or  like  the  Mercures  gaiana;^  no  val- 
uable observation  will  be  left  without  being  registered ;  those 
who  will  apply  themselves  thereto  will  be  aided ;  the  art  of 
making  such  observations  will  be  perfected,  and  further  that 
of  employing  them  to  establish  aphorisms.  The  time  will 
come  when  tlio  number  of ,  good  physicians  having  become 
greater  and  tlie  number  of  people  of  certain  professions  of 
which  there  will  then  be  less  need  having  become  proportion- 
ally less,  the  public  will  be  in  a  condition  to  give  more 
encouragement  to  natural  research,  and  above  all  to  the  ad- 
vance of  medicine,  and  then  this  important  science  will  be 
carried  far  beyond  its  present  condition  and  will  grow  apace. 
1  believe  indeed  that  this  business  of  the  police  should  be 
the  objetit  of  the  greatest  care  of  those  who  govern,  after  that 
of  virtue,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  fruits  of  good  morals 
or  politics  will  be  to  produce  a  better  (science  of)  medicine, 

1  *' Mcrcure  palant,"  the  title  of  different  pericxlicals  treating  of  poUtics, 
literature,  and  containing  announcenK^nts,  and  news  of  various  kinds;  in  par- 
ticular, the  title  of  a  journal  founded  by  De  Vise  in  tOT'i,  and  continued,  with 
several  short  periods  of  susjxMision,  under  various  names  and  editors,  till  1853. 
lAuhuitz,  in  a  letter  to  Sebastian  Kortholt,  Jan.  9,  1711,  inquires  whether  a 
complete  set  van  he  obtained,  and  at  what  price :  "  Discere  ctiam  velim,  an 
totus  Mercun'us  G(illn7it,  ut  sic  dicam,  vulgo  MiTtmre  QaUint  &  Deviaxo  nuper 
oxtincto  a  niultis  annis  conipositus,  tolerabili  pretio  haberi  possit,  et  quanti?" 
(c/.  Dutens,  Lcihnlt.  '>;*.  om.  5,  JUS). — Tit. 
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when  men  shall  begin  to  be  wiser  than  they  are  and  the  : 
bility  shall  learn  the  better  to  employ  their  wealth  and  th 
iX)wer  for  their  own  welfare.] 

§  21.  P/i.  As  for  the  knowledge  of  recU  existence  (which 
the  fourth  kind  of  knowledge)  it  must  be  said  that  we  have 
intuitive  knowledge  of  our  existence,  a  demonstrative  knowlec 
of  that  of  God,  and  a  sensitive  knowledge  of  other  things.  ^ 
shall  speak  of  these  fully  in  what  follows. 

71l    [You  could  say  nothing  more  justly.] 

§  22.  Ph,  Having  now  spoken  of  knowledge,  it  appears 
propriate  the  better  to  discover  the  present  condition  of  < 
mind  that  we  should  consider  a  little  the  dark  side  and  U 
knowledge  of  our  ignorance :  for  it  is  infinitely  greater  tl 
our  knowledge.  The  causes  of  this  ignorance  are  as  follow 
(1)  Want  of  ideas;  (2)  Inability  to  discover  the  connect 
between  the  ideas  we  have ;  (3)  Neglect  to  trace  and  exam 
them  with  exactness.  §  23.  As  for  the  want  of  ideas,  we  hi 
as  simple  ideas  only  those  coming  to  us  from  the  senses  [ 
ternal  or  external].  Thus  as  regards  an  infinite  number 
the  creatures  of  the  universe  and  their  qualities  we  are  1 
the  blind  as  regards  colors  not  indeed  possessing  the  facull 
necessary  in  order  to  their  knowledge;  and  according  to 
api)earances  man  holds  the  lowest  rank  among  intellect 
beings. 

Th.    [I  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  also  some  below 
Why  should  we  degrade  ourselves  unnecessarily?    Perhaps 
hold   a  sufficiently  honorable    rank   among  rational  anims 
for  superior  genii  may  have  V)odies  of  another  kind  so  t 
the  name  animal   cannot  agree  with   them.     We  cannot  ; 
whether  our  sun  among  the  great  number  of  other  suns 
more  above  than  below  it,  and  we  are  well  placed  in  his  ^ 
tern:    for  the  earth  occupies  the  middle  course    between 
planets,  and  its  distance  a])pears  well   chosen   for  a  cont< 
plative  animal  who  should   inhabit  it.     IJesides  we   have 
coni])aral)ly  move  reason  to  ])raise  than  to  complain  of  our 
tin;  majority  of  our  evils  ri.2;htly  being  imputed  to  our  fa 
Al)ov(»  all  we  sliould  be  very  wrong  to  complain  of  the  deft 
of  our  knowlcdj^e,  since  we  avail  ourselves  so  little  of   t 
which  charitabli;  nature  presents  to  us.] 

§  24.  Ph,   It  is,  hoAvever,  true  that  the  (»xtreme  distance 
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nearly  all  jiiirta  of  the  world  which  are  exposed  to  our  siglil 
cunceiils  them  I'rom  our  knowledge,  and  appai-ently  the  visible 
world  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  imaieiiee  uuiverse.  We  Bre 
confined  iu  a  small  eonn'r  of  Bpaoe,  i.e.  in  the  system  of  oar 
sun,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  bveu  whut  tiikva  plucu  in  the 
other  planets  which  as  welt  as  our  lull  r^volvu  about  it. 
j  25.  This  knowledge  escapes  iis  by  reason  of  size  and  dis- 
tance; but  other  bodies  ace  coiictiatud  from  us  bccauac  of  their 
iDinuteuess  ;  .-md  these  are  the  onoa  which  it  would  most  con- 
cern us  to  know ;  for  from  tlioir  contexture  we  could  infer  Ihe 
use  and  operLitiou  of  thoso  which  are  visiblfi,  and  know  why 
rhubarb  purges,  hemlock  kills,  and  opium  produces  sle.-p. 
Thus  §  21).  whatever  diatinee  hnraaii  industry  may  advani-i! 
experimental  philosophy  upon  physical  tilings,  I  am  compellrd 
to  believe  that  wu  can  attain  upou  these  matters  a.  scienl^ 
knnwh-iige. 

Th.  [I  fully  believe  that  we  shall  never  advance  so  far  as 
will  be  desirable ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  considurable 
progress  will  be  made  in  time  in  the  explication  of  obtain 
phenomena,  because  the  large  number  of  experiments  which 
we  are  led  to  make  may  furnish  us  rfu(a  more  than  sufficient, 
so  that  only  tlio  art  of  employing  them  will  be  lacking,  (un 
art)  the  small  lieginnings  of  whtnh  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
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their  laws.  What  may  not  be  conjectured  concerning  this 
immense  multitude  of  spirits  which  surpass  us?  And  as 
spirits  form  all  together  a  kind  of  state  under  Grod,  whose  gov- 
ernment is  perfect,  we  are  far  removed  from  comprehending 
the  system  of  this  intelligible  world  and  from  conceiving  the 
punishments  and  rewards  prepared  for  those  who  deserve 
them  according  to  the  most  exact  standard,  and  from  imagin- 
ing what  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.  But  all  this  shows  that  we  have  all 
the  distinct  ideas  necessary  for  knowing  bodies  and  spirits, 
but  not  sufficient  detail  of  facts,  nor  senses  penetrating  enough 
to  distinguish  confused  ideas  or  sufficiently  extended  to  per- 
ceive them  all.] 

§  28.  Ph.  As  for  the  connection,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  wanting  to  us  in  the  ideas  which  we  have,  I  was  going  to 
say  to  you  that  the  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  have  no 
connection  with  the  ideas  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  tastes, 
pleasure,  and  pain;  and  that  their  connection  depends  only 
upon  the  good  pleasure  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  But  I 
remember  that  you  think  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence, 
although  this  is  not  always  an  entire  resemblance.  But  you 
recognize  that  the  too  great  detail  of  small  things  entering 
therein  hinders  us  from  discerning  that  which  is  concealed, 
though  you  hope  still  that  we  shall  make  much  advance  there- 
in ;  and  that  thus  you  do  not  wish  to  say  with  my  illustrious 
author  (§  29),  that  it  is  labor  lost  to  engage  in  such  a  search,  from 
fear  that  this  belief  would  injure  the  growth  of  science.  I 
should  liave  spoken  also  of  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  explaining  the  connection  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  since  a  thought  cannot  be  conceived  as  producing  a 
motion  in  the  body,  nor  a  motion  as  producing  a  thought  in 
the  mind.  [P>ut  since  I  comprehend  your  hypothesis  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  this  difficulty  of  which  they  despaired 
ap])ears  to  me  removed  at  once,  and  as  it  were,  by  magic] 
§  30.  There  remains  then  the  third  cause  of  our  ignorance, 
viz.  that  we  do  not  follow  the  ideas  we  have  or  may  have, 
and  do  not  apply  ourselves  to  finding  intermediate  ideas. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths,  al- 
though there  is  no  imperfection  in  our  faculties,  nor  any 
incertitude  in  the  things  themselves.     The  bad  use  of  words 
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has  contributed  the  most  to  prerent  us  from  fiwHiwg  the 
ment  or  disagreement  of  ideas;  and  the  mathematiciaiu  who 
form  their  thoughts  independently  of  names  and  accostMn 
themselves  to  present  to  their  minds  the  ideoM  tkemMheg  in- 
stead of  their  sounds,  hare  thereby  escaped  a  great  deal  of 
embarrassment.  If  men  had  acted  in  their  disooyeries  in  the 
material  world  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do  in  legud  to 
those  having  reference  to  the  intellectual  world,  and  if  thej 
had  been  wholly  lost  in  a  chaos  of  terms  of  an  uncertain  mean* 
ing,  they  would  liave  disputed  endlessly  about  the  zones,  the 
tides,  the  building  of  vessels,  and  the  routes;  they  would 
never  have  gone  beyond  the  line,  and  the  antipodes  would 
still  be  as  unknown  as  they  were  when  to  maintain  them  was 
declared  a  heresy. 

Th.  [This  third  cause  of  our  ignorance  is  the  only  blamaUe 
one ;  and  you  see,  sir,  that  the  despair  of  further  advance  is 
therein  contained.  This  discouragement  does  much  injuzy; 
and  persons  of  ability  and  importance  have  hindered  the 
progress  of  medicine  by  the  false  persuasion  that  it  is  labor 
lost  to  work  therein.  When  you  see  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phers of  past  time  speak  of  meteors,  as  the  rainbow,  for 
example,  you  will  find  tliat  they  believed  they  should  not 
think  alone  of  ex])laining  distinctly  this  phenomenon;  and  the 
attempts  of  Maurolycus,^  and  afterwards  of  Marc  Antony  de 
Doniinis^  appeared  to  them  like  the  flight  of  Icarus.     But  the 

1  Francesco  Maurolico,  14M-ir)7r),  a  celel)rated  Italian  mathematician. 
whoHe  fatlior,  a  Greek,  came  ori<^niilly  from  Constantinople^  taup^lit  mathe- 
maticH  at  Palermo,  Naples,  liome,  and  Messina.  In  his  Treatise  on  Conies  he 
sought  for  the  first  time  to  deduce  the  properties  of  these  curves  from  the 
corresponding;  curves  in  the  circle  of  which  they  are  the  perspective.  He  first 
introduced  secants  into  tripcmometrical  culculutions,  constructin;;  and  pahliah- 
ing  a  table  of  them  in  his  Tfwodosit  aphivrirorum,  Messina,  1558,  fol.  He  also 
investi|;ated  the  structure  of  the  eye,  seeking  therein  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  vision.  He  descTibed  exactly  the  c<mrse  of  the  rays  of  light 
across  the  coniea  and  the  crystalline  lens,  but  stopped  in  utter  astonishment 
when  he  discovered  that  his  theory  led  him  to  admit  that  the  images  of  objects 
upon  the  retina  are  found  inverted.  The  work  of  Maurolico,  here  referred  to  by 
I^ibnitz,  is  his  Prohlrmata  ad  persj)cc(ira}n  et  iridv.m  pertinentia^  appended 
toh\s Photismi  [or  Thv.orcmata]  dvlumino.  ct  umhraadjterapectiramradiomfn 
incidentivm,  Venice,  1575, 4to,  new  ed.,  with  notes  of  Clavius,  Lyons,  1(>13.— Tb. 

'^  M.  Ant.  de  Dominis,  15(K)-1()24,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  was  professor  of 
eloquence,  philosophy,  and  natural  sciences  at  the  University  of  Padua. 
Though  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  lie  was  republican  in  his  views  of  the  consti- 
tution and  administration  of  the  church  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
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sequel  has  disabused  the  world  of  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
bad  use  of  terms  has  caused  a  good  part  of  the  confusion 
found  in  our  knowledge,  not  only  in  ethics  and  metaphysics, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  intellectual  world,  but  also  in  medi- 
cine where  this  abuse  of  terms  increases  more  and  more.  We 
cannot  always  aid  ourselves  with  figures  as  in  geometry :  but 
algebra  shows  us  that  great  discoveries  may  be  made  without 
recurring  always  to  the  ideas  themselves  of  things.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  pretended  heresy  about  the  antipodes  I  will  say 
in  passing  that  it  is  true  that  Boniface,^  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence,  accused  Virgil  of  Salzburg,*  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 

of  papal  supremacy.  While  in  England  he  published  his  views  in  his  De 
republica  ecclesiastica,  London,  1617-1020,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1658,  both  eds., 
3  vols.,  fol.  For  some  specimen  quotations  from  this  book,  cf.  Laronsse, 
Grande  Diet.  Univ.  de  XIX*  Siecle^  Vol.  6,  p.  1068,  a.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
and  his  book  were  condemned  as  heretical,  in  spite  of  his  retraction  of  his 
errors,  and  he  was  imprisoned,  and  probably  poisoned,  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  his  body  exhumed  and  burned  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Campo 
de'  Fiori  in  Rome  in  January,  1625. 

In  his  De  radiis  visus  et  lucis  in  vitris  perspectivis  et  iride^  Venice,  1611, 
4to,  cited  with  high  praise  by  Newton  in  his  Optics,  he  presented  to  the  world 
the  first  attempt  at  a  theory  of  the  rainbow.  He  successfully  reflected  rays 
of  light  through  the  interior  of  raindrops  before  making  them  come  out  again, 
but  could  not  account  for  the  angle  at  which  the  observer  sees  the  ray  of  the 
bow.  On  his  theory,  cf.  Venturi,  Commentarii  sopra  la  storia  e  le  teorie  dtW 
ottica,  Bologna,  1814,  Vol.  1,  p.  149.  Of  the  De  radiis  visus  et  lucis,  chap.  9 
and  chap,  i;^,  "Fiera  iridis  tota  qeneratio  explicatur,*'  are  printed  in  Libri, 
Uixtoire  des  Sciejices  math,  en  Italic  depuis  la  Renaissance  jusqu'a  la  Jin  du 
XVII'  Steele,  1838-1841,  4  vols.,  8vo,  Vol.  4,  p.  436  sq.  Leibnitz  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  the  Miscellanea  Leibnitiana,  ed.  Feller,  No.  CXV.,  p.  198  {cf.  also 
Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  6,  319):  "  Elegantissime  materiam  tractavit  de- 
monstrationibusque  mathematicis  confirmavit.  Iridis  etiam  et  nonnullorum 
aliorura  ejusmodi  meteorum  causam  ab  Aristotele  assignatam  recte  ex- 
pendit."  — Tr. 

1  Boniface  (Winfrid,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictine  monk,  named  Bonifa- 
cius  by  Pope  Gregory  II.),  680-755,  the  apostle  to  the  Grermans,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  (Mainz)  in  748.  On  his  life  and  labors,  cf.  Neander,  Hist, 
of  the  Christ.  Relif/.  and  Church,  3,  46  sq.;  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  of  Christ, 
liiof/..  Vol.  1,  p.  324.  His  Opera  qnse  extant  omnia,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  Londini, 
1844,  2  vols.,  8vo;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  s.  Lat.,  Vol.  89,  Paris,  liUhi.  His 
letters  were  edited,  with  notes,  by  the  Jesuit  Nic.  Serarius,  1555-1(J09,  Mayeuce, 
icm  and  1629,  4t/);  and  by  Wiirdtwein,  Moguntiae,  1789,  fol.— Tr. 

'^  St.  Fergil,  best  known  by  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name,  —  Virgilius, — 
was  an  Irish  priest  from  Aghavoe,  Que(»n*s  Co.,  who  came  to  Bavaria,  became 
at  first  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  in  Salzburg,  and  finally,  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  Boniface,  7.55,  and  the  death  of  John,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  was  appointed 
and  consecrated  bishop,  Juno  13,  76<)  or  767.  One  of  his  last  acts  as  bishop  was 
to  visit  his  entire  diocese  and  to  pay  a  long  deferred  visit  to  Carinthia.  He 
died  Nov.  27,  789. 
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to  the  Pope  against  him  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  F6po 
replied  thereto  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  employed  the 
term  quite  in  the  sense  of  Boniface;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  accusation  has  had  any  results.  Yirgil  has  always 
held  his  own.  The  two  antagonists  pass  for  samta^  and  the 
sayants  of  Bavaria  who  regard  Virgil  as  an  apostle  of  Carin- 
thia  and  the  neighboring  countries,  have  justified  their  mem- 
ory of  him.] 

CHAPTER  IV 

OF   THE   BEALITT   OF   OUR   KNOWLEDGB 

§  1.  Ph.  Some  one  who  has  not  understood  the  importance 
of  having  good  ideas,  and  of  understanding  their  agreement 
or  disagreement,  will  think  that  in  reasoning  upon  them  so 
carefully  we  liave  been  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  that  there 
will  be  in  our  entire  system  only  the  ideal  and  imaginary.  An 
extravagant  man,  whose  imagination  is  heated,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing  ideas  more  vivid  and  in  greater  num- 
ber, thus  he  would  also  have  more  knowledge.  There  will  be 
as  much  certitude  in  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast  as  in  the 

Virfcil  was  involved  in  two  controversies  with  Boniface.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  validity  of  an  informally  administered  baptism  in  which  the  officiating 
and  igiiorant  priest  had  mutilated  the  Latin  formula.  Boniface  said  the  bap- 
tism was  invalid,  and  must  be  repeated ;  Virgil  maintained  its  validity,  and 
on  liis  appeal  to  Pope  Zachary  (741-752),  was  sustained.  Second,  in  regard  to 
the  "  antipodes  "  here  mentioned.  Virgil  published  a  philosophical  treatise 
maintaining  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  antipodes,  which  Boniface 
regarded  as  heretical  because  the  view  advanced  was  thought  to  imply  the 
existence  of  two  races  of  men,  one  of  which  did  not  spring  from  Adam,  was 
therefore  free  from  original  sin,  and  had  no  need  for  or  share  in  the  work  of 
the  Redeemer.  Pope  Zachary,  in  the  letter  to  Boniface  here  referred  to  (r/. 
letters  of  Boniface,  No.  140,  in  BibL  Max,  Vet.  Patr.,  27  vols.,  fol.  Lugd.,  1G77, 
Vol.  13,  p.  l.'U-l.W),  chara<;terized  as  perverse  and  heretical  the  doctrine  of 
another  world  and  other  men  under  the  earth,  —  "  De  perversa  doctrina,  quam 
contra  Dominum  et  animam  suam  locutus  est  (quod  scilicet  alius  mundus, 
et  alii  homines  sub  terra  sint  aliusquc  sol  et  luna)."  etc.;  but  Virgil  showed 
that  his  speculations  were  purely  scientific  and  did  not  touch  the  theological 
doctrines  of  original  sin  or  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  He  was  accordingly 
aequitte<l  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1233.  Cf. 
Smith  and  Waco,  DUt.  of  Christian  Biof/.,  Vol.  4,  pp.  IIGO,  1211,  I^ondon, 
1887 ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Relig.  and  Churchy  3,  63;  also  Bayle,  Diet, 
histor.  et  rrit.t  2d  ed.,  1702  (which  was,  i>erhaps,  Leibnitz's  source  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject),  Eng.  Trans.,  I^ondon,  1738,  Vol.  5,  p.  493;  and  for  a 
justification  of  Viro:il.  cf.  **  Memoires  de  Trevoux,"  Jan.  1708.  —  Tb, 
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reasonings  of  a  sober  man^  provided  this  enthusiast  speaks 
consistently ;  and  it  will  be  as  true  to  say  that  a  harpy  is  not 
a  centaur  as  to  say  a  square  is  not  a  circle.  §  2.  I  reply  that 
our  ideas  agree  with  things.  §  3.  But  the  criterion  will  be 
demanded.  §  4.  I  reply  further  in  the  first  place  that  this 
agreement  is  manifest  as  regards  the  simple  ideas  of  our  mind, 
for  being  unable  to  form  them  itself,  it  must  be  that  they  are 
produced  by  things  acting  upon  the  mind;  and  in  the  second 
place,  §  5.  all  our  complex  ideas  (those  of  substances  excepted) 
being  archetypes  which  the  mind  itself  has  made,  not  intended 
to  be  copies  of  anything  nor  referred  to  the  existence  of  ^,ny- 
thing  as  to  their  originals,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  completely 
conformed  to  the  things  necessary  to  real  knowledge. 

Th.  Our  certitude  would  be  small,  or  rather  nothing,  if  it 
had  no  other  basis  of  simple  ideas  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  senses.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  how  I  have  shown  that 
ideas  are  originally  in  our  mind,  and  that  indeed  our  thoughts 
come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature,  other  creatures 
being  unable  to  have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  soul. 
Besides  the  ground  of  our  certitude  in  regard  to  universal 
and  eternal  truths  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  independently 
of  the  senses,  just  as  ideas  pure  and  intelligible  do  not  depend 
on  the  senses,  for  example,  that  of  being,  unity,  identity,  etc. 
But  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  as  color,  savor,  etc.  (which 
in  reality  are  only  phantoms),^  come  to  us  from  the  senses, 
i.e.  from  our  confused  perceptions.  And  the  basis  of  the  truth 
of  contingent  and  singular  things  is  in  the  succession  which 
causes  these  phenomena  of  the  senses  to  be  rightly  united  as 
the  intelligible  truths  demand.^    That  is  the  difference  which 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  317  (where  the  term  "phautasies,*'  in  line  12,  rendered  by  the 
word  "  notions,"  would  have  bec^n  better  rendered,  perhaps,  by  "phantasms" 
or  "  phantoms  "),  notes  1  and  2,  and  infra,  p.  469.  Schaarschniidt  translates: 
*•  Pliantasie-Erscheinunj^en."  The  term  *'  phantom,"  or,  as  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  translated,  "phantasm,"  —  the  Greek  (f>dvTa<rfiaf  and  the  Scholastic 
**  phantasma,"  —  signifies  here  a  mental  modification  given  or  pro<luced 
through  the  agency  of  the  senses,  but  having  no  corresponding  external 
object,  i.p.  an  entirely  subjective  phenomenon,  real  as  such,  but  which,  since 
it  corresponds  to  no  objective  external  reality,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
character  of  a  mere  appearance.  —  Tr. 

2  CY.  New  Essm/s,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2,  §  14,  Th.  (2),  ante,  p.  422,  note  1. 
Leibnitz  felt,  says  S(!haars(;hmidt,  that  we  could  not  be  satisfied  from  a  philo- 
sophical ])oint  of  view  with  the  old  definition  of  truth  as  consisting  in  the 
agreement  of  thought  with  reality.  —  Tu, 
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should  be  made,  while  that  which  you  here  make  betnreen 
simple  and  complex  ideas,  and  ideas  complex  belonging  to  sob- 
stances  and  to  accidents,  does  not  appear  to  me  well  founded, 
since  all  intelligible  ideas  have  their  archetypes  in  the  eteniil 
possibility  of  things.] 

§  5.  Ph,  It  is  true  that  our  complex  ideas  need  archetTpes 
outside  the  mind  only  when  the  question  concerns  an  existing 
substance  which  must  effectively  unite  outside  us  these  com- 
plex ideas,  and  the  simple  ideas  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  knowledge  of  mathematical  truths  is  real,  although  it  re- 
volves only  upon  our  ideas,  and  finds  nowhere  exact  circles. 
But  we  are  assured  that  existing  things  will  agree  with  our 
archetypes  according  as  what  we  suppose  therein  is  found 
existing.  §  7.  This  serves  to  justify  the  reality  of  moral 
things.  §8.  Nor  are  Cicero's  '^ Offices"  less  conformed  to 
truth,  because  no  one  in  the  world  rules  his  life  exaoUj 
according  to  the  pattern  of  a  virtuous  man  such  as  Cicero  has 
painted  for  us.  §  9.  But  (it  will  be  said)  if  moral  ideas  be  of 
our  invention,  what  a  strange  notion  shall  we  have  of  justice 
and  temperance? 

§  10.  I  reply  that  the  uncertainty  will  be  only  in  the  lan- 
guage, because  what  is  said  is  not  always  understood,  or 
always  understood  in  the  same  way. 

Til,  [You  might  reply  also,  sir,  and  much  better  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  ideas  of  justice  and  temperance  are  not  of 
our  invention,  any  more  than  those  of  the  circle  or  the 
square.     I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  this.] 

§  11.  Ph,  As  for  the  ideas  of  substances  existing  outside 
us,  our  knowledge  is  real  so  long  as  it  is  conformed  to  these 
archetypes;  and  in  this  respect  the  mind  must  not  combine 
ideas  arbitrarily,  so  luiicli  the  more  as  there  are  very  few  sim- 
ple ideas  of  wliioh  we  can  be  certain  tliat  they  can  or  cannot 
exist  together  in  nature  beyond  wliat  appears  by  sensible 
obscirvatious. 

Til,  It  is,  as  I  have  more  tlian  once  said,  because  these 
ideas,  when  reason  cannot  judge  of  their  compatibility  or  con- 
nection, are  confused,  like  those  of  tlie  particular  qualities 
of  the  senses. 

§  13.  Ph.  It  is  well  also  as  regards  existing  substances  not 
to  limit  ourselves  to  names  or  to  species  supposed  to  be  estab- 
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lishecl  by  names.  This  makes  me  retam  to  discussions  \ 
liave  often  enough  had  regarding  the  definition  of  man.  F< 
speaking  of  an  innocent  ^  who  has  lived  forty  years  without  gi 
ing  the  least  sign  of  reasoui  could  we  not  say  that  he  hoh 
the  middle  place  between  man  and  beast?  It  would  possib 
be  thought  a  very  bold  paradox,  or  even  a  falsehood  with  vei 
dangerous  consequences.  But  it  seemed  to  me  formerly  ai 
it  seems  still  to  some  of  my  friends  whom  I  cannot  disabu 
as  yet  (of  the  idea)  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  prejudi 
based  upon  this  false  supposition  that  these  two  names  nu 
and  beast  signify  distinct  species,  so  well  marked  by  re 
essences  in  nature  that  no  other  species  can  intervene  betwe< 
them,  as  if  all  things  were  thrown  into  the  mould  accordii 
to  the  precise  number  of  these  essences.  §  14.  When  the 
friends  are  asked  what  species  of  animals  these  innocents  ai 
if  they  are  neither  men  nor  beasts,  they  reply  they  are  innoceni 
and  that  is  sufficient.  If  asked  further  what  they  will  becoi 
in  the  next  world,  our  friends  reply  they  are  not  concerned 
know  or  inquire.  Let  them  faU  or  stand  to  their  oton  mcut 
(Rom.  14:4),  who  is  good  and  faithful  and  disposes  of  li 
creatures  not  according  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  particul 
thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  does  he  distinguish  them  conformab 
to  the  names  and  species  it  has  pleased  us  to  invent;  let  it  suffi 
us  that  those  who  are  capable  of  instruction  will  be  called 
render  an  account  of  their  conduct  and  will  receive  their  i 
ward  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  their  bodies  (2  Cor.  5 :  1€ 
§  15.  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  the  rest  of  their  reasonings.  T] 
question  (say  they)  whether  imbeciles  must  be  deprived  ofafutu 
state  rests  upon  two  equally  false  suppositions  :  first  that  evei 
heing  liaving  the  form  and  external  appearance  of  man 
destined  to  an  immortal  state  after  this  life;  and  second  th 
(everything  having  a  human  birth  must  enjoy  this  privileg 
Remove  these  imap:inative  ideas,  and  you  will  see  that  su< 
questions  are  ridiculous  and  groundless.  In  fact  I  think  \ 
shall  disallow  the  first  supposition  and  shall  not  have  the  mil 
so  buried  in  matter  as  to  believe  that  eternal  life  is  due  te  ar 
form  of  material  mass,  so  that  the  mass  must  have  feelir 
eternally  because  moulded  upon  such  a  figure.     §  16.  But  tl 

1  Locke'8  won!  is  "  changeling,"  Philot.  Works  (Bohn's  ed.),  Vol.  2,  p.  1 
8q,f  and  nutc.  — Tk. 
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second  auppoaition  comes  to  the  rescue.  We  shall  say  Hait  this 
innocent  comes  from  rational  parents  and  that  consequently  it 
must  have  a  rational  soul.  I  know  not  by  what  rule  of  logie 
we  can  establish  such  a  consequence,  nor  how  after  that  we 
should  dare  to  destroy  these  ill-formed  and  disfig^ured  produe* 
tions.  Oh,  they  are  monsters,  it  will  be  said.  Very  weU,  so  be 
it.  But  what  will  this  always  intractable  innocent  be?  Shall 
a  defect  in  the  body  make  a  monster,  and  not  a  defect  in  the 
mind?  This  is  to  return  to  the  first  supposUUm,  already 
refuted,  that  the  external  suffices.  A  well-formed  innocent 
is  a  man,  as  we  believe;  he  has  a  rational  soul,  although  it 
does  not  appear ;  but  make  the  ears  a  little  longer  and  moie 
pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatter  than  usual,  then  you  b^^ 
to  hesitate.  Make  the  face  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer; 
there  you  are  all  at  once  decided.  And  if  the  head  is  per- 
fectly that  of  any  animal,  it  is  no  doubt  a  monster;  and  this 
is  for  you  a  demonstration  that  it  has  no  rational  soul  and 
that  it  sliould  be  destroyed.  I  ask  you  now  where  to  find  the 
just  measure  and  the  final  limits  bearing  with  them  a  rational 
soul.  There  are  human  foetuses,  half  beast,  half  man,  otheis 
three  parts  of  which  belong  to  the  one,  and  one  part  to  the 
other.  How  determine  precisely  the  lineaments  which  indicate 
reason?  Furtlier,  will  not  this  monster  be  a  species  midway 
between  man  and  beast?  And  such  is  the  innocent  in  question. 
Th.  [I  am  astonislied  that  you  return  to  this  question  suffi- 
ciently examined  by  us,  and  that  more  than  once,  and  that 
you  have  not  better  catechized  your  friends.  If  we  distin- 
guish the  man  from  the  beast  by  the  faculty  of  reason,  there 
is  no  middle  ground,  the  animal  in  question  must  have  it  or 
not  have  it;  but  ivs  this  faculty  sometimes  does  not  appear, 
we  judge  of  it  by  indices  which  are  not  demonstrative  of  the 
truth  till  tliis  reason  manifests  itself:  for  we  know  by  the 
experience  of  tliose  who  have  lost  it  and  who  at  last  have  re- 
covered its  exercise,  that  its  function  may  be  suspended.  Birth 
and  form  funiisli  presumptions  of  tliat  wliich  is  concealed. 
But  the  presumption  of  birth  is  effaced  (eUditur)  by  a  figure 
very  different  from  the  liuman,  such  as  tliat  of  the  animal  was, 
born  of  a  woman  of  Zealand  according  to  Levinus  Lemnius  * 

*  Livin  Lommens  —  I^tin,  Levinus  Lemnius  —  ir)0f>-15(W,  a  Dutch  physician, 
who  was  very  successful  in  practice,  and  had  in  his  time  a  very  great  repntar 
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(Book  I.,  Chap.  8),  which  had  a  hooked  beak,  a  long  and 
round  neck,  flashing  eyes,  a  pointed  tail,  and  great  agility 
at  first  in  running  about  the  room.  But  you  will  say  that 
there  are  some  monsters  or  brothers  of  the  Lombards  (as  the 
physicians  formerly  called  them  because  it  was  said  that  the 
women  of  Lombardy  were  subject  to  this  kind  of  childbirth) 
who  approach  more  and  more  the  human  figure.  Very  well; 
so  be  it.  How  then  (say  you)  can  the  proper,  limits  of  the 
figure  which  is  to  pass  as  human  be  determined?  I  reply 
that  in  a  conjectural  matter  there  is  no  precision.  And  there 
tlie  affair  ends.  You  object  that  the  innocent  does  not  exhibit 
reason,  and  yet  passes  as  a  man,  but  if  it  had  a  monstrous 
figure,  it  would  not  be  man,  and  thus  you  have  more  regard 
for  figure  than  for  reason.  But,  does  this  monster  exhibit 
reason?  Certainly  not.  You  see,  then,  that  it  lacks  more 
than  the  innocent.  The  defect  of  the  exercise  of  reason  is 
often  temporal,  but  it  does  not  cease  in  tliose  in  whom  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  dog's  head.  For  the  rest,  if  this  animal 
with  a  human  figure  is  not  a  man,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
guarding  it  during  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  fate.  And  whether 
it  has  a  rational  soul  or  not,  God  will  not  have  made  it  for 
nothing,  and  we  may  say  of  the  souls  of  men  who  live  in  a 
state  always  similar  to  that  of  early  infancy  that  their  fate 
may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  souls  of  those  infants  who  die 
in  the  cradle. 


CHAPTER  V 

OF   TRUTH    IN    GENERAL 

§  1.  Ph.  For  many  centuries  the  question  has  been  asked, 
What  is  truth?  §  2.  Our  friends  think  it  is  the  joining  or 
separating  of  signs  according  as  the  things  themselves  agree 
or  disagree  among  themselves.  By  the  joining  or  separating 
of  signs  nmst  be  understood  what  is  otherwise  called  o,  propo- 
sition. 

tion.  Lemnius  relates  tliis  marvellous  occurrence,  which  he  states  was  reported 
to  him  V)y  the  woman  herself,  as  soon  as  she  had  barely  recovered,  but  in  which 
there  must  have  been  sonu'  decei>tion,  in  his  De  miraculis  occuUis  natursd,  Bk. 
I.,  chap.  8,  p.  37,  Francofurti,  1628,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  24,  London,  1658. — Tb. 
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Th,  But  an  epithet  does  not  make  a  proposition;  for  Aira^mplA^ 
the  vnse  man.  But  there  is  a  union  of  two  terms.  Negfttaon 
also  is  different  from  separation;  for  saying  man,  and  after  an 
interval  saying  wise,  is  not  a  denial.  Agreement  sAbo,  or  dt#- 
agreement  is  not  properly  speaking  what  is  expressed  by  the 
proposition.  Two  eggs  have  agreement  and  two  enemies  have 
disagreement.  The  question  here  concerns  an  entirely  par- 
ticular mode  of  agreement  or  disagreement.  Thus  I  think 
this  definition  fails  wholly  to  explain  the  point  in  question. 
But  what  I  find  least  to  my  taste  in  your  definition  of  truth 
is  that  you  seek  truth  in  words.  Thus  the  same  sense  ex- 
pressed in  Latin,  German,  English,  French,  will  not  be  the 
same  truth,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  with  Hobbes,^  that 

1  Of.  I^ibnitz,  T)e  stUo  philos.  Nizolii,  §  28,  ad  fin,,  Gerhardt,  4, 158,  Erd- 
maiiii,  ()9  b,  Dutt^ns,  4,  Pt.  I.,  (X),  where,  after  expressing  his  belief  that  "  Occam 
liimsclf  was  not  more  of  a  Nominalist  than  Thomas  Hobbes  now  is,  who,  in 
truth,  socms  to  ine  more  tlian  a  Nominalist,'*  Leibnitz  continues:  "  Noncon- 
tentiis  enim  cum  Nonilnalibus  universalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsam  remm 
veritiitem  ait  in  nomitialibus  consistere,  ac,  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arUtrio 
humano,  quia  Veritas  pcndeat  a  dcfinitionibus  tcrminorum,  definitioneB  aotem 
terminonmi  ab  arbitrio  humano/'  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan  (Morlejr'B  Uni- 
versal Library,  No.  21),  3d  e<l.,  London:  Geo.  Routlcdge  &  Sons,  1887,  Pt.  1., 
chap.  4,  p.  24,  after  speaking  of  **  the  imjiosinj]^  of  *  names,'  and  the  'connec- 
tion of  them,'"  says:  "  Wlien  two  names  are  joined  together  into  aoonift- 
quenf^e,  or  aflirmation,  as  thus,  *  a  man  is  a  living  creature '  ...  if  the  latter 
namo  'living  creature,'  signify  all  that  the  former  name  'man*  signifieth, 
then  tlie  aftirniation,  or  consequence,  is  '  true ' ;  otherwise  *  false.'  For  *  true ' 
and  'false'  are  attri1)utes  of  speech,  and  not  of  things.  .  .  ."  And  in  the  next 
paragrapli :  "  Seeing  tln?n  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  ri^lit  ordering  of  names 
in  our  atlirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth  had  need  to  remember 
what  every  name  he  us«>8  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  accordingly."  Leibnitz, 
probably,  had  this  or  some  Kiniilar  passage  in  mind,  in  his  references  to  Hobbes' 
doctrine,  ami  his  statennnit  is  a  iK»ssil)le  and  seemingly  fair  interpretation  of 
many  passages  in  Hobbes'  writings,  which  paSvSages.  however,  might  be  offset 
by  otli(?rs  of  a  different  character.  Hobbes,  nevertheless,  seems  never  to  liave 
gone  beyond  his  noniinalistie  position,  never,  at  least,  so  far  as  consciously  to 
connect  his  doctrine  of  truth  with  the  facts  of  experience  and  the  reality  of 
things:  whih*  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  truth  has  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  an 
objective  reference  in  sitlirniing  an  actual  or  at  least  possible  existence  of  the 
objects  of  ideas,  <•/.  ante,  pj).  422,  note  1,  445,  note  2,  infra,  p.  452,  note  1. 

For  further  exposition  of  Hobbes'  doctrine,  of.  (i.  Crooni  Robertson,  Ilohbef, 
pp.  H:MH),  espec.  p. 87  ( Philos.  Classless) ,  Edinburgh:  Wm.  Blackwoml  &  Sons, 
IHiUy.  On  the  relation  of  I.eibnitz  to  Hobbes,  cf.  F.  Tunnies,  Leibniz  und 
Hobhi  .V,  in  the  "  Pbilos.  Monatshefte,"  vol.  2.$,  1.S87,  557-57.3 ;  see  also,  "  Mind," 
No.  50,  April,  18H«,  pj).  :J12-314.  For  two  letters  of  Leibnitz  to  Hobbes.  c/. 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Srhri/t.,  1,  82-87,  also,  7,  572-574,  where  the  firet 
letter  is  given  with  an  amended  text.  Leibnitz  appended  to  his  Th^odic4e  a 
short  piece  entitled   Reflexions  sur  Vouvrage  que  M,  Hobbes  a  public  en 
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truth  depends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  men;  which  is  to  speak 
in  a  very  strange  manner.  You  attribute,  indeed,  truth  to  God, 
who,  you  will  agree  with  me  (I  think),  has  no  need  of  signs. 
Finally,  I  have  been  astonished  already  more  than  once  at  the 
disposition  of  your  friends  who  are  pleased  to  make  essences, 
species,  and  truths  nominal, 

Ph,  Do  not  advance  too  fast.  Under  signs  they  include 
ideas.  Thus,  ti*uths  will  be  either  mental  or  nominalj  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  signs. 

Th,  [We  shall  then  have  also  literal  truths,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  truths  upon  paper  or  parchment,  of  ordinary 
black  ink  or  of  printer's  ink,  if  truths  must  be  distinguished 
by  signs.  It  were  then  better  to  place  truths  in  the  relation 
between  the  objects  of  ideas  which  causes  the  one  to  be  or  not 
to  be  included  in  the  other.  That  does  not  depend  upon 
languages,  and  is  common  to  us  with  God  and  the  angels; 
and  when  God  manifests  a  truth  to  us  we  shall  acquire  that 
which  is  in  his  understanding,  for  although  there  is  an  infi- 
nite difference  between  his  ideas  and  ours,  as  regards  perfec- 
tion and  extent,  it  is  always  true  that  they  agree  in  the  same 
relation.  It  is,  then,  in  this  relation  that  truth  must  be  placed, 
and  we  can  distinguish  between  the  truths  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  our  good  pleasure,  and  between  the  expressions 
wliich  we  invent  as  seems  good  to  us.] 

§  3.  Ph.  It  is  only  too  true  that  men,  even  in  their  minds, 
put  words  in  tlie  place  of  things,  especially  when  the  ideas 
are  complex  and  indeterminate.  But  it  is  also  true  as  you 
have  observed,  that  then  the  mind  contents  itself  with  the 
indication  only  of  the  truth,  without  for  the  present  under- 
standing it,  in  the  persuasion  tliat  it  depends  upon  itself  to 
understand  it  when  it  will.  For  the  rest,  the  act  which  takes 
place;  in  affirming  or  denying  is  more  easily  conceived  by  re- 
flecting ui)on  what  goes  on  in  us,  than  explained  in  words. 
Tliereforo,  you  do  not  take  it  ill  that  in  default  of  some- 
thing better  we  liave  spoken  of  joining  together  or  of  sepa- 
rating. §  8.  You  will  also  agree  that  propositions  at  least 
may  be  called  verbal,  and  that,  when  they  are  true,  they  are 

Anf/lois,  de  la  libertd,  do,  la  necessity  et  du  hasard,  cf.  Gerhardt,  6,  388-399, 
Erdmann,  G29-(kU,  JaiKst,  (Euvres  philos.  de  Leibniz^  2,  424-437,  Dutens,  1, 
415-429  (in  Latin).  — Tr. 
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both  verbal  and  also  real,  for,  §  9.  fdUehood  consists  in  joining 
names  otherwise  than  as  their  ideas  agree  or  disagree.  §  10. 
Words  are  at  least  great  vehicles  of  truth.  §  11.  There  is  also 
a  vioral  truth,  which  consists  in  speaking  of  things  according 
to  the  persuasion  of  our  mind;  there  is  finally  meiaphysioal 
truth  which  is  the  real  existence  of  things  in  conformity  to 
the  ideas  we  have  of  them. 

Th,  [Moral  truth  is  by  some  called  veracUyf  and  metaphysi- 
cal truth  is  commonly  taken  by  the  metaphysicians  as  an 
attribute  of  being,  but  it  is  an  attribute  very  useless  and 
almost  void  of  meaning.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  seek- 
ing truth  in  the  correspondence  of  the  propositions  in  the 
mind  with  tlie  things  in  question.  It  is  true  that  I  have  also 
attributed  truth  to  ideas  in  saying  that  ideas  are  true  or  &lse; 
but  tlien  I  mean,  in  reality,  the  truth  of  propositions  affirming 
the  possibility  of  the  object  of  the  idea.  In  the  same  sense 
we  can  say  also  that  a  being  is  true,  that  is  to  say,  the  propo- 
sition affirming  its  actual,  or  at  least,  possible  existence.]  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

OF   UNIVERSAL   PROPOSITIONS,   TUEIR   TRUTH    AND    CERTITUDS 

§  2.  Ph,  All  our  knowledge  is  of  general  or  particular 
trutlis.  We  can  never  make  the  former,  which  are  the  most 
imi)ortant,  well  understood,  and  can  ourselves,  indeed,  very 
rarely  comprehend  them  save  as  they  are  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

Th.  [I  think  that  other  marks  also  can  produce  this  effect; 
we  see  it  in  the  characters  of  the  Chinese.     A  universal  char- 

1  Cf.  Neic  Esxays,  Bk.  II.,  cliai).  32,  a/ifc,  p.  281,  ami  notes;  also  Bk.  III., 
cli<ap.  IJ,  ante,  p.  317,  note  3;  and  Bk.  IV.,  cliap.  1,  anie,  pp.  ;W7-8.  Locke  in  the 
first  of  tlu*s<?  passages  agrees  with  the  view  of  Aristotle,  De  Interpret.,  1, 16', 
12,  that  truth  or  falsity  is  prc<licablc  not  of  single  ideas,  but  only  of  their  anion 
in  judgments  or  pro])ositions;  and  Ixiibnitz  in  the  present  passage  maintains 
essentially  the  same  doctrine  in  saying  that  by  the  truth  lie  attributes  to  ideas 
he  means  the  truth  of  the  propositions  aflirming  the  possibility  of  the  objects 
of  the  ideas.  Su(?h  "  true  *'  or  **  false  "  ideas  nnist,  then,  be  regarded  simply 
as  abbn^viated  propositions,  or  as  ta<ritly  involving  propositions.  The  idea  of 
the  decahe<lron  {rf.  nntc^p.  3ir),  and  note  1)  is  false,  although  we  have  its 
nominal  definition,  because  the  figure  is  impossible.  —  Tb, 
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acteristic^  very  popular  and  better  than  theirs  might  be  intro- 
duced if  small  figures  were  employed  in  the  plaoe  of  words, 
which  would  represent  visible  things  by  their  lines,  and  the 
invisible  by  the  visible  which  accompany  them,  adding  thereto 
certain  additional  marks  suitable  to  make  understood  the  flex- 
ions and  the  particles.  This  would  be  of  service  at  first  for 
easy  communication  with  distant  nations;  but  if  introduced 
also  among  us  without,  however,  renouncing  ordinary  writing, 
the  employment  of  this  mode  of  writing  would  be  very  useful 
in  enriching  the  imagination,  and  in  giving  thoughts  less  surd 
and  verbal  than  we  now  have.  It  is  true  that  the  art  of  draw- 
ing not  being  known  by  all,  it  follows  that,  excepting  the 
books  printed  in  this  way  (which  everybody  would  soon  learn 
to  read),  everybody  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it  otherwise 
than  by  a  method  of  printing,  i.e.  having  the  figures  all  en- 
graved ready  for  printing  upon  paper,  and  adding  thereto 
afterwards  with  the  pen  the  marks  of  the  flexions  or  particles. 
But  in  time  everybody  would  learn  the  plan  in  youth,  so  as 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  convenience  of  Hiiajigured  characterj 
which  wovid  speak  in  truth  to  the  eyes,  and  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  people,  just  as  in  fact  the  peasants  already 
have  certain  almanacs,  telling  them  without  words  much  that 
they  ask;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  satirical  impres- 
sions in  copper-plate  which  possessed  a  somewhat  enigmatical 
character  in  which  there  were  figures  significant  of  themselves^ 
mingled  with  words,*  while  our  letters  and  the  Chinese  char- 
acters are  significant  only  by  the  will  of  men  {ex  instUuto), 

§  3.  Ph,  [I  think  your  thoughts  will  some  day  be  carried 
out,  so  agreeable  and  natural  appears  to  «me  this  writing,  and 
it  seems  to  be  of  no  little  consequence  for  increasing  the  per- 
fection of  our  mind,  and  rendering  our  conceptions  more  real.] 
But  to  return  to  general  knowledge  and  its  certainty,  it  will 
be  proper  to  remark  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  truth  and  also 
a  certainty  of  knowledge.  When  words  are  so  joined  in  propo- 
sitions that  they  express  exactly  the  agreement  or  disagree- 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  376,  note  1. 

^  Probably  something  similar  to  what  is  now  known  by  the  term  **  Rebus." 
For  a  brief  statement  of  the  development  of  writing  from  the  picture  stage, 
its  earliest  form,  to  tlie  alphabetic  as  we  now  have  it,  cf.  E.  Benj.  Andrews, 
Institutes  of  Gen.  Hist.,  chap.  2,  §  13,  p.  49, 2d  ed.  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  1888.— Tr. 
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ment  as  it  really  is,  it  is  a  certainty  of  truth;  and  the  or 
tainiy  of  knowledge  consists  in  peroeiving  the  agieement  or 
disi^eement  of  ideas  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  propositiooi. 
This  is  what  we  ordinarily  call  being  certain  of  a  proposition. 

Th,  [In  fact  this  last  kind  of  certaintjf  will  also  suffice  with- 
out the  use  of  words,  and  is  nothing  else  than  a  perfeet  knowl* 
edge  of  the  truth;  while  the  first  kind  of  certainty  appears  to 
be  nothing  else  than  the  truth  itself.] 

§  4.  Ph.  Now  as  we  cannot  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  any 
general  proposition,  unless  we  know  the  precise  limits  of  tlw 
signification  of  the  terms  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  will  he 
necessary  for  us  to  know  the  essence  of  each  species,  which  is 
not  difficult  as  regards  the  simple  ideas  and  the  modes.  But  in 
substances  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  from  the  nominal 
is  supposed  to  determine  the  species,  the  extent  of  the  gene- 
ral term  is  very  uncertain,  because  we  do  not  know  this  real 
essence;  and  consequently  in  this  sense  we  cannot  be  ammred 
of  any  general  proposition  made  upon  the  basis  of  these  snh- 
stanees.  But  when  we  suppose  the  species  of  substanoes  to 
be  nothing  else  than  the  reduction  of  substantial  indiyiduals 
into  certain  sorts,  arranged  ujider  different  general  names 
according  as  tliey  agree  with  the  different  abstract  ideas  which 
we  designate  by  these  names,  we  cannot  doubt  whether  a  prop- 
osition, well  known  as  it  should  be,  is  true  or  not. 

Th,  [I  do  not  know  why  you,  sir,  return  again  to  a  point 
sufficiently  discussed  by  us,  and  which  I  believe  an  empty  one. 
But,  after  all,  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  because  you  give  me  an  op-  . 
portunity  very  suitable  (it  seems  to  me)  to  disabuse  you  anew. 
I  say  tlien  to  you  that  we  can  be  assured,  for  example,  of  a 
thousand  truths  regarding  gold,  or  that  body  whose  internal 
essence  makes  itself  known  by  the  greatest  weight  known  here 
below,  or  by  the  greatest  ductility,  or  by  other  marks.  For 
we  say  that  the  l)ody  of  the  greatest  known  ductility  is  also 
the  li(»aviest  of  all  known  bodies.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
im])ossible  that  all  which  has  hitherto  l)een  noticed  in  gold 
will  some  day  be  found  in  two  bodies  distinguishable  by  other 
new  qualities,  and  that  thus  gold  would  no  longer  be  the  low- 
est s])eeies,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded  provisionally. 
We  might  also,  if  the  one  kind  remained  rare,  and  the  other 
became   common,   think   it  proper  to   reserve   the  name  of 
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true  gold  to  the  single  rare  species,  in  order  to  retain  it  in 
use  as  money  by  means  of  new  assays  which  would  be  suited 
to  it.  After  which  we  shall  not  doubt,  also,  that  the  internal 
essence  of  these  two  species  is  different;  and  if  indeed  the 
definition  of  an  actually  existing  substance  should  not  be 
fully  determined  in  all  respects  (as  in  fact,  that  of  men  is  not 
as  regards  the  external  figure),  we  should  not  cease  to  have 
an  infinite  number  of  general  propositions  upon  its  subject, 
wliicli  would  follow  from  reason  and  the  other  qualities  which 
we  recognize  in  it.  All  that  we  can  say  regarding  these  gen- 
eral propositions  is,  that  in  case  man  is  taken  as  the  lowest 
species  and  restricted  to  the  race  of  Adam,  we  shall  have  no 
properties  of  man  such  as  are  named  in  quarto  modo,^ ov  may 

1  The  term  in  quarto  modo^  here  used  by  Leibnitz,  refers  to  a  classification 
of  propria  —  Uia,  properties  —  existent  in  the  time  of  Porphyry,  233-304,  though 
not  accepted  by  him,  —  cf.  Eteraywyij,  chap.  4,  4«,  14  (in  Aristotle,  ed.  Berl. 
Acad.,  Vol.  4,  p.  4)  :  to  Bi  l6iov  Siaipovai  rerpaxwc  •  .  •  (18«)  rcraprov  6i  e^'  o£  <rvF- 
6e&pd.fjLtjKf  TO  fxoytf  Kal  irafTi  Koi  act,  cl»«  rep  avOptonif  rh  yt\a<TTiic6v  .  .  .  (22.)  ravra  6i  «al 

Kvpt'ai^  I6id  4>Trt<TiVf  oTi  KoX  avTi<rTp«^«i  —  and  duc,  pcrhaps,  to  some  one  of  the  old 
Peripatetics,  and  prevalent  in  different  forms  in  the  Middle  Age,  according  to 
which  classification  as  given  by  Porphyry  there  were  four  classes:  1.  Propria 
belonging  to  one  species  only,  but  not  to  every  individual  thereof,  as  gram- 
matical to  man ;  li.  Propria  belonging  to  every  individual  of  the  species,  but 
not  to  this  species  alone,  as  biped  to  man  ;  3.  Propria  belonging  to  one  species 
only  and  to  every  individual  thereof,  but  not  always,  as  hoary  to  man ;  4.  Pro- 
pria belonging  to  one  species  only,  to  every  individual  thereof,  always,  as 
rinihilitif  or  risihlf  to  man. 

The  propria  of  this  fourth  class  —  quartus  modus  —  are,  each,  of  equal 
breadth  with  its  subject,  and,  though  no  part  of  the  essence  of  the  species  of 
which  they  are  priMlicatod,  —  man,  for  example,  without  theproprium  risiblCy 
still  being  man,  — as  a  matter  of  fact  belong  to  every  individual  of  the  species 
on  all  occjisions,  and  to  no  individual  of  any  other  species.  Propositions  predi- 
cating such  propria  are  judgments  in  A,  according  to  Archbishop  Thomson's 
terminology',  of  the  typo  "Common  Salt  is  Chloride  of  Sodium,"  and  are  of 
course  convertible. 

Propria  of  this  fourth  class  alone,  i.e.  propria  each  of  which  would  be  coinci- 
dent with  it«  subject  so  as  to  be  enouncible  in  a  judgment  in  A  —  reciprocal — con- 
stitute the  fourth  predicablo,  and  answer  to  the  liiov  of  Aristotle  and  Porphyry, 
and  the  proprium  of  Appuleius,  Marcianus  Capella  and  Boethius.  These 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  to  whom  probably  the  four-fold  divis- 
ion of  propria  was  unknown,  regard  the  other  three  classes,  which  were  pro- 
pria acconling  to  the  Middle  Age  schoolmen,  as  accidents^  —  arcidentia,  <rvix$t- 
0IJKOTO,  —  a  fact  which  explains  the  somewhat  peculiar  langtiage  of  Leibnitz: 
'*  We  shall  have  no  properties  of  man  such  as  {of  the  sort  that)  are  named  in 
qxiarto  inodo,"  etc.  Leibnitz's  thought  is  this :  "  In  the  case  of  '  man '  "  taken 
as  the  lowest  species  —  species  infima  —  and  "  limited  to  Adam's  race,  there  is, 
except  provisionally,  no  such  proprium.  *  Sole-rational-animal  *  would  be, 
provisionally,  such  a  proprium y  because  up  till  now  we  know  no  men  whom  it 
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be  enonnoed  concerning  him  by  a  reciprocal  or  simply  coiiTer- 
tible  proposition^  unless  provisionally^  as  in  saying:  mam  it 
the  only  rational  animal.  Taking  man  as  those  of  our  raee, 
the  provisional  consists  in  the  assumption  that  he  is  the  only 
rational  animal  of  those  known  to  us;  for  we  might  some 
day  find  other  animals  who  would  have  in  common  with  the 
posterity  of  men  of  the  present  time  all  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  observed  in  them,  but  who  would  have  another  origin. 
It  is  as  if  the  so-called  Australians  should  oyermn  our  coon- 
tries  :  in  all  likelihood  we  should  then  discover  some  means  of 
distinguishing  them  from  ourselves.  But  in  case  this  should 
not  liappen,  and  supposing  that  God  had  forbidden  this  mixt- 
ure of  these  races,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  had  redeemed  ours 
only,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  to  make  some  artificial  maiks 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  them.  There  would  doubtleM 
be  an  internal  difference,  but  as  it  would  not  make  itself  recog- 
nizable, wc  should  be  reduced  to  the  extrinsic  denomination  of 
birth  alone  wliich  we  should  try  to  accompany  with  a  durable 
artificial  mark  that  would  give  an  intrinsic  denominaiionj  and 
a  constant  means  of  distinguishing  our  race  from  the  others. 
These  are  all  fictions,  for  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to  these 
distinctions,  being  the  only  rational  animals  of  this  globe. 
Yet  these  fictions  are  useful  in  knowing  the  natures  of  ideas, 
substances,  and  truths  general  in  their  character.  But  if  man 
were  not  taken  as  the  lowest  species  nor  as  that  of  the  rational 
animals  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and  if,  instead  of  that,  lie  signified 
a  genus  common  to  several  species,  which  belonged  now  to  a 
single  known  race,  but  which  might  belong  also  to  others 
distinguishable  either  by  birth  or  even  by  their  natural  marks, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  supposed  Australians; 
then,  T  say,  this  genus  would  have  reciprocal  propositions,  and 
the  present  definition  of  man  would  not  be  provisional.     It  is 

would  not  Ht,  and  know  of  no  other  species  any  of  whose  individuals  it  would 
fit.  Only  provisionsilly,  however,  for  future  discoveries  may  show,  in  either 
of  thest^  respects,  th:it  *  sole-rational-aninial,'  and  *  man  *  are  not  exactly  coind- 
dent  c(mcopts."  On  the  whole  suhject,  cf.  Prantl,  Gvach.  d.  I^»(fik\  Vol.  1, 
pp.  ;W3,  ;«)5,  42.5,  581,  584,  (5W,  ()74,  im,vm.  Vol.  2,  pp.  342->-k3,  Vol.  3, 
p.  102,  Vol.  4,  p.  241,  note  .'?8.'J;  Aldrich,  Artis  Loyicoi  Rndimenta^  ed.  Hansel, 
Oxford,  \m\,  pp.  .}2-M. 

I  wouM  ud(i  that  for  much  of  the  material  as  well  as  of  the  language  of  the 
ahove  not«>,  I  am  indchted  to  the  kindness  of  Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Brown 
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the  same  with  gold;  for  suppose  that  some  day  there  were  two 
kinds  of  it  distinguishable,  the  one  rare  and  hitherto  unknown, 
the  other  common  and  perhaps  artificial,  discovered  in  the 
course  of  time;  then  suppose  that  the  name  gold  should 
continue  for  the  present  species,  t.e.  for  the  natural  and  rare 
gold,  in  order  to  preserve  by  its  means  the  commodity  of  gold 
money,  based  upon  the  rarity  of  this  substance,  its  definition 
known  hitherto  by  intrinsic  denominations  would  have  been 
provisional  only,  and  should  be  augmented  by  new  marks 
which  will  be  discovered,  to  distinguish  the  rare  gold  or  the 
ancient  species  from  the  new  artificial  gold.  But  if  the  name 
gold  should  then  remain  common  to  the  two  species,  i.e.  if 
by  gold  you  mean  a  genus  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  we 
know  no  subdivision,  and  which  we  now  take  as  the  lowest 
species  (but  only  provisionally  until  the  subdivision  is  known) 
and  if  some  day  a  new  species  were  found,  i.e.  an  artificial 
gold,  easy  to  make,  and  which  might  become  common ;  I  say 
that  in  this  sense  the  definition  of  this  genus  should  not  be 
judged  provisional,  but  perpetual.  And  -indeed,  without 
troubling  ourselves  with  the  names  man  or  gold,  whatever 
name  is  given  to  the  genus  or  to  the  lowest  known  species, 
and  even  if  none  should  be  given  them,  what  has  just  been 
said  would  be  always  true  of  ideas,  genera  or  species,  and 
species  will  be  defined  provisionally  only  by  the  definitions  of 
genera.  But  it  will  always  be  allowable  and  reasonable  to 
assume,  by  means  of  a  reciprocal  proposition,  that  there  is  a 
real  internal  essence  belonging  either  to  the  genus  or  the 
species,  w^liich  makes  itself  known  ordinarily  by  external  marks. 
I  have  assumed  hitherto  that  the  race  does  not  degenerate  or 
change;  but  if  the  same  race  passed  into  another  species,  we 
should  be  so  much  tlie  more  obliged  to  recur  to  otlier  marks 
and  denominations  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  without  confining 
ourselves  to  the  race. 

§  7.  Ph.  Complex  ideas,  which  the  names  we  give  to  the 
species  of  substances  justify,  are  collections  of  ideas  of  certain 
qualities  wliich  we  have  observed  coexisting  in  an  unknown  suh- 
stratuvi  which  we  call  substance.  But  we  cannot  know  cer- 
tainly what  other  qualities  coexist  necessarily  with  such  com- 
binations, unless  we  can  discover  their  dependence  as  regards 
their  primary  qualities. 


4SS  LElBinTO'B  CHITIQUE  OV  LOOKB 

Th.  I  have  already  remarked  before  that  the  Siune  (dj 
culty)  is  found  iii  the  ideas  of  acctde'ds,  whose  tiature  la  4 
little  altstruse,  as,  for  exajuiile<,  are  the  ti^mrDS  in  gevuxttyj 
for  when  the  question  conueniS,  for  exaiuitln,  the  Ijgurv  fiii 
mirror  whieh  oolleets  nil  thu  parallel  rays  into  one  pfiint  » t 
focus,  many  propeitics  of  thin  mirror  may  be  ruiitid  Iw-fun'  i\t\ 
GODstruotion  is  known,  but  we  shall  be  iuii»>rLiiiti  uljcput  nuinf  I 
otlier  relations  it  may  have,  until  we  find  in  ft  that  which  1 
oorrespoiids  to  the  internal  cDnstttntion  of  riiIjsUuiubs,  i.e.  t^ 
construction  of  this  ligure  of  the  mirror,  which  will  caiuCilut* 
as  it  were  the  key  to  ulterior  knowledge] 

Ph.  lint  if  we  had  kiiowii  the  internal  ooiiatitnfciiin  of  tint  | 
body,  we  should  have  fouud  therein  only  the  ili-jx-udpn 
whi<.-h  the  primary,  or  what  you  call  manifest,  1^11111  itiirs  m 
have,  i.e.  you  would  know  what  size,  figure,  and  moving  fow 
depend  thereupon;  hut  we  should  never  knuw  tho  ooun«Ltii 
which  they  may  havi?  with  the  ntcondary  or  confused  gw^tit 
i.e.  with  the  sensible  qualities,  as  eolurs,  tustos,  etc 

Th.  Tlie  fact  is,  you  still  assume  that  these  sensible  qiial^S 
ties,  or  rather  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  do  not  depend  iipOB  f 
figure  and  raovejneut  in   a  naturjil   way,  hut  only  ujion   the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  who  givea  us  these  idtiaa.     You  app«U 
to  havii  forgotten,  air,  the  remonstrance  I  have  more  than  ow* 
made  to  you  against  this  opinion,  in  order  to  make  vou  think 
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sensitive  idea  of  green,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  con- 
fused idea.  It  is  much  the  same  as  we  cannot  analyze  the 
idea  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  i.e.  of  the  cause,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  an  artificial  transparency,  which  I  have  noticed  among 
the  clock-makers,  made  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  cog-wheel, 
which  makes  the  teeth  disappear,  and  an  imaginary  continu- 
ous transparency  appear  in  their  place,  composed  of  the  suc- 
cessive appearances  of  the  teeth  and  their  intervals,  but  in 
which  the  succession  is  so  rapid  that  our  phantasy  cannot  dis- 
tinguish it.  We  find  then,  indeed,  these  teeth  in  the  distinct 
notion  of  this  transparency,  but  not  in  this  confused  sensitive 
perception,  whose  nature  is  to  be  and  to  remain  confused; 
otherwise  if  the  confusion  ceased  (as  if  the  motion  were  so 
slow  that  we  could  observe  its  parts  and  their  succession) 
this  notion,  i.e.  this  phantasm*  of  a  transparency  would  no 
longer  exist.  And  as  there  is  no  need  of  imagining  that 
God  for  his  good  pleasure  gives  us  this  phantasm,  and  that 
it  is  independent  of  the  movement  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
and  their  intervals,  and  as,  on  the  conti'ary,  we  conceive  it 
to  be  only  a  confused  expression  of  what  takes  place  in  this 
movement,  an  expression,  I  say,  that  consists  in  the  fact  that 
these  successive  things  are  confounded  in  an  apparent  simul- 
taneity: it  is  thus  easy  to  think  that  it  will  be  the  same  as 
regards  other  sensitive  phantasms,  of  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
so  perfect  an  analysis,  as  of  colors,  tastes,  etc.  For,  to  speak 
the  tnith,  they  deserve  this  name  phantasms  rather  than  that 
of  qualities  or  even  of  tdeow.  And  it  would  suffice  us  in  all 
respects  to  understand  them  as  well  as  this  artificial  trans- 
parency, without  its  being  reasonable  or  possible  to  claim 
a  further  knowledge  of  them;  for  to  desire  these  confused 
phantasms  to  abide,  and  yet  to  distinguish  therein  their  in- 
gredients by  the  phantasy  itself,  is  a  contradiction,  is  a  desire 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  deceived  by  an  agreeable  per- 
spective, and  to  desire  that  at  the  same  time  the  eye  see  the  de- 
ception, which  would  destroy  it.    It  is  a  case,  in  short,  where  — 

nihilo  plus  agas 
Quam  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias.^ 

1  Cy.  antey  p.  445,  note  1.  Schaarschmidt  here  translates:  "Phantasie- 
Erscheinung  *' ;  in  line  17  of  this  page,  "  Phantasievorstellung  " ;  in  lines  24, 26, 
31,  *'Er8cheinnngen.**  — Tr. 

2  Terence,  Eun.,  1.  1.  17, 18.  — Tr. 
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But  it  often  happens  that  men  seek  nodum  in  seitpo  ^  and  make 
difficulties  where  there  are  none,  by  demandii^  the  impoBsiblk^ 
and  afterwards  complaining  of  their  impotence  and  of  tke 

limits  of  their  light. 

§  8.  J%.  AU  gold  is  fixed  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
we  cannot  certainly  know.  For  if  gold  signifies  a  species  of 
things,  distinguished  by  a  real  essence,  which  nature  has 
given  it,  we  are  ignorant  what  particular  substances  are  of 
this  species.  Thus,  although  this  may  be  gold,  we  cannot  affirm 
it  with  certainty.  If  we  take  gold  as  a  body  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain yellow  color,  malleable,  fusible,  heavier  than  any  known 
body,  it  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  gtM;  bat 
with  all  that,  no  other  quality  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  with 
certainty  of  gold,  than  that  which  has  a  connection  with  this 
idea,  according  to  a  connection  or  incompatibility  which  may 
be  discovered.^  Now  fixity  having  no  known  connection  with 
color,  weight,  and  the  other  simple  ideas  which  I  have  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  complex  idea  we  have  of  gold,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  know  with  certainty  the  truth  of  tlus 
proposition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

Th,  We  know  almost  as  certainly  that  the  heaviest  of  all 
bodies  known  here  below  is  fixed,  as  we  know  certainly  thaifc 
it  will  be  light  to-morrow.  This  is  because  we  have  tried  it  a 
hundred  tliousand  times ;  it  is  an  experimental  certainty,  apd 
of  fact,  although  we  do  not  know  the  bond  which  unites  the 
fixity  with  the  other  qualities  of  this  body.  Moreover,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  oppose  two  things  which  agree  and  amount  to 
the  same  thing.  When  I  think  of  a  body,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  yellow,  fusible,  and  which  resists  the  cupel,  I  think 
of  a  body  whose  specific  essence,  although  unknown  in  its 
interior,  makes  these  qualities  emanate  from  its  depths,  and 
makes  itself  known  confusedly  at  least  by  means  of  them.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  in  that,  nor  Jinything  which  requires  you  to 
return  so  often  to  the  charge  in  order  to  attack  it. 

§  10.  Ph,  It  is  enougli  for  me  now  that  this  knowledge  of 
the  fixity  of  the  heaviest  of  bodies  is  not  known  to  us  by  the 

»  Cf.  ante,  p.  220,  note  1.  — Tr. 

^  According  to  the  texts  of  Gerhardt  and  Erdmann.  Jacques  and  Janet 
read:  "Que  cc  qui  a  avec  cette  idee  une  connexion  on  une  incompatibility 
qu*on  pent  dccouvrir";  i.e.  than  tliat  which  has  a  discoverable  connection 
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agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  And  I  for  myself  think 
that  among  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  and  the  powers 
relating  to  them  there  cannot  any  two  be  named  whose  neces- 
sary coexistence  or  incompatibility  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, except  the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  same  sense 
and  necessarily  exclude  one  another,  as  when  you  can  say  that 
what  is  white  is  not  black. 

Th,  I  believe,  however,  that  you  might  perhaps  find  them; 
for  example,  every  palpable  body  (or  that  which  may  be  felt 
by  touch)  is  visible.  Every  hard  body  makes  a  noise  when 
struck  in  the  air.  The  tones  of  strings  or  wires  are  semi-pro- 
portional to  the  weights  which  cause  their  tension.  It  is  true 
that  what  you  ask  succeeds  only  as  far  as  you  conceive  distinct 
ideas  united  with  confused  sensitive  ideas. 

§  11.  Ph.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  think  that  bodies 
have  their  qualities  by  themselves  independently  of  anything 
else.  A  piece  of  gold,  separated  from  the  impression  and 
influence  of  every  other  body,  would  immediately  lose  its 
yellow  color  and  weight;  perhaps,  also,  it  would  become 
friable  and  lose  its  malleability.  You  know  how  vegetables 
and  animals  depend  upon  the  earth,  air,  and  sun;  how  do  you 
know  whether  the  very  distant  fixed  stars  have  not  also  an 
influence  upon  us? 

Th.  This  is  a  very  excellent  remark;  and  if  the  contexture 
of  certain  bodies  were  known  to  us,  we  could  not  judge  wholly 
of  their  effects  without  knowing  the  interior  of  those  which 
touch  and  traverse  them. 

§  13.  Ph,  Our  judgment,  however,  may  go  further  than 
our  knowledge.  For  people  sedulous  in  making  observations 
can  penetrate  farther,  and  by  means  of  certain  probabilities 
resulting  from  an  exact  observation  and  by  certain  hints  pur- 
posely put  together,  often  make  just  conjectures  regarding 
that  wliich  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  them;  but  it 
is  always  only  conjecture. 

Th.  But  if  experience  justifies  these  consequences  in  a  con- 
stant manner,  do  you  not  find  that  you  can  acquire  certain 
propositions  by  this  means?  Certain,  I  say,  at  least  as  those 
which  assert,  for  example,  that  the  heaviest  of  our  bodies  is 
fixed  and  that  the  one  which  is  after  it  the  heaviest  is  volatile, 
for  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  certainty  (understanding  it  as  moral 
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0Tphy8ical)y  but  not  the  necessity  (or  m^aphysical  oertainty)  cf 
these  propositions  which  axe  learned  by  experienoe  alone  and 
not  by  analysis  and  the  bond  of  ideaSi  is  establlBhed  among 
US  and  with  reason.^ 


CHAPTER  Vn 

OF   PROPOSITIONS   CALLED   MAXIMS   OB   AXIOMS 

§  1.  Ph,  There  is  one  species  of  propositions  which  under 
the  name  of  maxims  or  axioms  pass  as  principles  of  soienoei 
and  because  they  are  self-evidenty  we  have  been  contented  to 
call  them  innate,  although  no  one  tJuxt  /  Jbuno  o/ has  ever  tried 
to  show  the  reason  and  ground  of  their  extreme  clearness, 
which  forces  us,  so  to  speak,  to  give  them  our  consent.  It  is 
not,  however,  useless  to  enter  into  this  investigation  and  to 
see  whether  this  great  evidence  is  peculiar  to  these  proposi- 
tions alone,  as  also  to  examine  how  far  they  oontribate  to 
our  knowledge. 

Th,  This  investigation  is  very  useful  and  very  important. 
But  you  must  not  suppose,  sir,  that  it  has  been  entirely 
neglected.  You  will  find  in  a  hundred  places  that  the  Scho- 
lastics have  said  that  these  propositions  are  evident  ex  ter- 
miniSf  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood,  so  tliat  they 
were  persuaded  that  the  force  of  conviction  was  grounded  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  terms,  i.e.  in  the  connection  of  their 
ideas.     But  geometers  have  done  very  much  more:  that  is 

^  Metaphysical  and  moral  or  physical  certainty  differ  as  the  certainty  of  the 
truths  of  reason  and  the  truths  of  fact.  The  truths  of  reason  groond  them- 
selves in  the  necessities  of  thought,  and  tlieir  certainty  is  accordingly  aheolnte. 
The  truths  of  fact,  in  Leibnitz's  view,  rest  uj)on  the  divine  choice  of  the  best, 
and  have  an  evidence  merely  relative  and  established  with  the  aid  of  experi- 
ence ;  their  necessity  is  accordingly  only  hypothetical.  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk. 
II.,  chap.  21,  §  8,  Th.,  ante,  pp.  1711-180,  and  §  13,  Th.,  ante,  p.  183.  The  prin- 
ciple ui>on  which  the  whole  matter  dei)onds  is  the  famous  distinction  of  the 
mediaeval  scholastics  between  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  God,  a  prin- 
ciple to  whicii  Leibnitz  very  often  recurs,  especially  in  order  to  maintain  the 
contingency  of  the  world,  and  to  escape  from  the  universal  fatalism  uf 
Spinoza.  According  to  this  principle,  the  understanding  of  God  is  the  source 
of  the  necessary  truths,  and  the  will  of  God  the  source  of  the  contingent  truths. 
The  distinction,  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  either  of  the  contingeiu^ 
of  the  physical  universe  or  of  the  moral  freedom  of  man.  — Tr. 
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they  have  undertaken  very  often  to  demonstrate  them.*  Pi 
clus  already  attributes  to  Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  t" 
oldest  known  geometers,  the  wish  to  demonstrate  the  propoi 
tions  which  Euclid  has  since  assumed  as  evident.^  It  is  sa 
that  Apollonius  has  demonstrated  other  axioms,  and  Procl 
has  also  done  so.  The  late  Mr.  Koberval,  already  eigh 
years  old  or  thereabouts,  intended  to  publish  tlie  new  el 
nients  of  geometry  of  which  I  think  I  have  already  spoken 
you.'  Perhaps  the  "New  Elements"  of  Arnauld,  which 
that  time  made  some  stir,  had  contributed  thereto.*  I 
exhibited  specimens  of  them  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science 
and  some  found  fault  that  assuming  this  axiom,  if  equal  ma 

^  Leibnitz  frequently  refers,  both  iu  the  New  Essays  and  elsewhere, 
the  demonstrability  of  the  axioms,  and  the  thought  was  evidently  a  favor 
one  with  him.  It  is  a  weighty  thought,  too;  for  all  real  advance  in  specu 
tive  and  truly  and  lastingly  constructive  thinking  rests  upon  just  this  **  wo] 
ing-over  of  the  notions,"  as  Herbart  expresses  it,  this  deeper  penetration  ii 
their  real  meaning  and  content,  and  its  exposition  in  the  simplest  possil 
intelligible  forms.  — Tr. 

^  Proclus  cites  Thales  of  Miletus  in  prop.  XV.,  theor.  VIII.,  of  his 
primum  Euclidis  Elementorum  lib.  Commentariiy  ex  recog.  G.  Friedle 
p.  299.  Thales,  c.  624-c.  550  B.C. ,  was  the  founder  of  the  Greek  geometry,  astn 
omy,  and  philosophy.  For  his  geometry,  c/.  G.  J.  Allman,  Greek  Qeomei 
from  Thales  to  Eudidy  Dublin,  1889;  for  his  philosophy,  c/.  Zeller,  Philos, 
Griech,,  I.,  1  [Vol.  1],  180-196,  5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1892.  — Tb. 

«  Cy.  ante,  p.  107,  note  1.  — Tr. 

^  The  work  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  1612-1694,  here  referred  to  is  the  Noxivea 
Elemens  de  G€om.^trie,  Paris,  1661,  mentioned  among  the  most  promint 
books  of  that  time  by  Ch.  Wolf  in  his  Knrzer  Unterricht  w.  d.  vornehm8\ 
math.  Schri/t.,  Wien,  17(^3.  Arnauld  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  an  a 
philosopher  and  theologian,  a  celebrated  controversialist,  and  the  indefatiga 
champion  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Jausenists  against  the  Jesuits.  A  zeal< 
Catholic,  he  repeatedly  tried  to  convert  Leibnitz  to  that  faith.  Leibnit 
correspondence  with  him  contains  important  matter  regarding  his  own  phil 
ophy.  It  was  originally  edited  and  published  by  C.  L.  Grotefend,  Briefxoech 
z.  Leibniz,  Arnauld  u.  d.  Landgrafen  Ernst  v.  Hesse n-Rheinf els  aus  d.  Ha\ 
schriften  der  Koniyl.  Bibliothek  z.  Hannover,  Hanover,  IH4C),  and  was 
printed  conformably  to  Grotefend's  text  by  Janet,  (Euvres  philos.  de  Leibn 
Vol.  1,  pp.  577-691,  and,  with  a  new  comparison  of  the  original  Mss.,  by  G 
hardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schri/t.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  ll-l.'W;  c/.  also  his  Einleituiig, 
p.  5  sq.,  and  Vol.  1,  p.  05,  and  for  I^ibnitz's  first  letter,  unanswered,  to  j 
nauld,  ib.  68-82  (Grotefend,  op.  cit.  137  sq.). 

Arnauld's  (Euvres  completes,  with  a  life  by  Larriere,  appeared  at  Paris  a 
I^usanne,  1775-1783,  45  vols.,  Vols.  38-40  containing  the  philosophical  wor 
Of  these  the  most  important  are :  Des  vraivs  et  dcs  fausses  idies,  1()8.3,  direc' 
against  Malebranche,  in  which  Arnauld  develops  his  do<."trine  of  |)erception  a 
attacks  the  theory  of  representative  ideas,  on  which  cf.  Hamilton's  R€ 
8th  ed..  Vol.  1,  pp.  295-298,  Vol.  2,  pp.  823  b,  963;  Reflexions  philos.  et  thiol 
sur  le  nouveau  systeme  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grace  du  P.  Malebranche^  16i 
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• 

nUudea  are  added  to  equais,  equals  arise  therefrom^  he  demon- 
strated this  other  which  is  considered  equally  evident:  if 
equals  are  taken  from  eqwd  moffnitudeSf  equals  remain.     It  was 

said  he  should  have  assumed  both  or  demonstrated  both.  But 
I  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  I  believed  that  it  was  always 
so  much  gained  to  have  diminished  the  number  of  the  axioms. 
Addition  is  no  doubt  anterior  to  subtraction  and  more  simple, 
because  the  two  terms  are  employed  in  addition  in  the  same 
way,  which  is  not  the  case  in  subtraction.  Amauld  did 
the  opposite  of  Koberval.  He  assumed  still  more  than 
Euclid.  As  for  the  m,aximSy  they  are  sometimes  taken  as 
established  propositions  whether  evident  or  not.  That  may 
be  well  for  beginners  whom  scrupulousness  holds  back;  bat 
when  the  establishment  of  science  is  the  question,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Thus  it  is  that  they  are  often  taken  in  ethics 
and  even  among  the  logicians  in  their  topics,  in  some  of  which 
there  is  a  good  supply,  but  a  part  of  which  contain  enough  of 
them  vague  and  obscure.  For  the  rest^  I  said  a  long  time 
since  publicly  and  privately  that  it  is  important  to  demon- 
strate all  our  secondary  axioms,  which  we  ordinarily  use, 
by  reducing  them  to  the  primitive  or  immediate  and  indemon- 
strable axioms,  which  I  recently  and  elsewhere  called  the 
identicals. 

§  2.  Ph,  Knowledge  is  self-evident  when  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  is  immediately  perceived.  §  3.  But 
there  are  truths,  not  recognized  as  axioms,  which  are  none 
the  less  self-evident.  Let  us  see  if  the  four  species  of  agree- 
ment of  which  we  spoke  not  long  since  (chap.  1,  §  3,  and 
chap.  3,  §  7),  viz. :  identity,  connection,  relation,  and  real  ex- 
istence, furnish  us  with  them.  §  4.  As  for  identity  or  diver- 
sity, we  have  as  many  evident  propositions,  as  we  have  dis- 
tinct ideas,  for  we  can  deny  both,  as  in  saying  man  is  not  a 
horse,  red  is  not  blue.  Further  the  statement  what  is,  is,  is  as 
evident  as  the  statement  a  man  is  a  man, 

Th.  It  is  true,  and  I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  as 
evident  to  say  ectJieticalbj  in  particular  A  is  A,  as  to  say  in 

168G;  Objections  contrc  Descartes ;  and  La  Loijique  ou  VArt  de  PemeVy  or  the 
celebrated  Port  Royal  Lofjic,  1662,  written  in  conjunction  with  Nicole  {cf. 
infra y  p.  530,  note  1),  the  best  specimen  of  the  lojjic  of  the  Cartesian  school. 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  most  admirably  by  Prof.  Thos.  Spencer 
Baynes. — Tb. 
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general :  it  is  what  it  is.  But  to  deny  the  subjects  of  differei 
ideas  one  of  another  is  not  always  certain,  as  I  have  alread 
remarked;  as  if  any  one  wished  to  say,  the  trilatercU  (or  th{ 
which  has  three  sides)  is  not  a  triangle,  because,  in  fact,  tr 
laterality  is  not  triangularity;  again,  if  any  one  had  said:  tl 
pearh  of  Slvsiiis  ^  (of  which  I  spoke  to  you  not  long  sinc< 
are  not  the  lines  of  the  cubic  parabola^  he  would  have  been  mii 
taken,  and  yet  that  would  have  appeared  evident  to  man 
people.  The  late  Mr.  Hardy,*  Conseiller  au  Chatelet  de  Pari 
an  excellent  geometer  and  orientalist  and  well  versed  i 
the  ancient  geometers,  who  has  published  the  commentai 
of  Marinus  on  the  Data  of  Euclid,  was  so  prepossessed  wit 
the  fact  that  the  oblique  section  of  the  cone  called  an  ellipj 
is  different  from  the  oblique  section  of  the  cylinder,  that  tl 
demonstration  of  Serenus  •  appeared  to  him  paralogistic,  and 
could  gain  nothing  against  him  by  my  remonstrances :  as  1 
was  nearly  as  old  as  Roberval,  when  I  saw  him,  and  I  was 
very  young  man,  a  difference  which  could  give  me  very  litt 
persuasive  power  as  regards  him,  although  in  other  respects 
was  on  very  good  terms  with  him.  This  example  may  sho 
in  passing  what  prepossession  may  do  even  in  the  case  of  clev 
people,  for  he  was  truly  prepossessed,  and  Hardy  is  spoken  < 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  387,  note  1.  — Tr. 

^  Claude  Hardy,  born  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  died  in  16* 
was  a  barrister  by  profession,  and  became  in  1626  **  Conseiller  au  Ch&telet 
Paris."  He  was  acquainted  with  not  less  than  thirty-six  ancient  and  mode 
languages,  and  made  a  profound  study  of  mathematics.  Descartes  chose  h 
as  one  of  his  judges  in  his  controversy  with  Fermat,  in  1698,  over  Ferma 
De  maximis  et  minimis.  Hardy  published  the  Data  EticlidiSf  Qreek  text,  w: 
I^tin  trans.,  together  with  the  commentary  of  Marinus,  the  Neo-Platon 
(r/.  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griech.,  IH.,  2  [Vol.  6],  8.'33,  3d  ed.,  1881),  who  lived 
the  fiftli  century,  and  was  a  disciple  and  the  successor  of  Proclus  (<•/.  an 
p.  108,  note  2),  at  Paris,  1(525,  4to.  Leibnitz  speaks  of  Hardy  as  an  "homi 
de  inorite,  grand  ge'omctre,  ct  grand  orientaliste,"  cf.  Dutens,  5,  610.—  Tr. 

8  Serenus  of  Antiasa,  in  the  island  of  licslms,  a  Greek  geometer,  who  li\ 
in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  author  of  two  treatises,  De  Sectione  Cj/lini 
et  Coni,  lihri  duo,  which,  according  to  Hrunet,  appeared,  together  with  1 
ConicH  of  Afwllonius  of  Porga,  the  Lemmas  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  and  1 
commentaries  of  Eutocius  of  Ascalonita,  at  Bonn,  1566,  fol.,  reprinted  at  F 
toja,  Ki{H\,  fol.,  and  afterwards  edited  and  published  by  Halley,  Oxford,  17 
fol.  Hardy  could  not  have  seen  either  of  the  last  two  editions,  since  he  d 
in  1678,  but  possibly  ho  may  have  been  acquainted  with  that  of  1566;  and 
not,  then,  as  Schaarschmidt  says,  he  must  refer  to  Mersenne's  Synopi 
Paris,  1(^4,  which  contains,  pp.  276-312,  an  abridgment  of  ApoUonius  s 
Berenus.  — Tr. 

2h 
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with  esteem  in  the  letters  of  Descartes.^  But  I  brought  him 
forward  only  to  show  how  we  may  be  mistaken  in  denying  one 
idea  of  another,  if  we  have  not  thoroughly  enough  eTamined 
them  where  it  is  necessary. 

§  5.  Ph.  As  regards  connection  or  coexisUnee,  we  have  veiy 
few  self -evident  propositions;  there  are,  however,  some,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  self-evident  propofiition:  two 
bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place. 

Th,  Many  Christians  contest  the  point  with  yon,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  and  even  Aristotle  and  those  who  after  him 
admit  real  and  exact  condensations,  reducing  one  and  the  same 
entire  body  into  a  smaller  place  than  it  before  filled,  and  those 
who,  as  the  late  Mr.  Gomenius  '  has  done  in  a  little  book  writ-, 
ten  expressly  for  the  purpose,  claim  to  overthrow'  modeni 
natural  philosophy  by  the  experiment  of  the  air-gun,  cannot 
be  expected  to  agree  therewith.  If  you  take  the  body  as  the 
impenetrable  mass,  your  statement  will  be  true,  beeause  it 
will  be  identical  or  nearly  so;  but  that  the  real  body  is  such 
will  be  denied  you.     At  least  it  will  be  said  that  God  ooold 

1  Schaarschmidt  thinks  that  Leibnitz  here  confounded  Hardy  with  Bobervalt 
whom  he  had  mentioned  just  before.  Descartes  frequently  mentknu  'BMtdj 
in  his  letters,  c/.,  for  example,  Pt.  L,  epist.  Ill,  Pt.  II.,  epist.  61,  9S,  101,  106, 
Pt.  III.,  opist.  :i4,  60,  63,  etc. ;  he  also  corresponded  with  him,  and  doabtless 
valued  him  liighly,  as  witness  his  choice  of  him  as  arbiter  in  hia  oontroTer^y 
with  Fermat,  but  ho  nowhere  in  his  letters  appears  expressly  to  pralae  him; 
while  he  speaks  thus  of  Roberval  in  Lib.  III.,  epist.  56,  ad  Fermatium:  "qui 
procul  dubio  iuter  primaries  seculi  nostri  geometras  censeri  debet."  — Tb. 

^  John  Amos  Comenius,  16f&-1671,  the  last  bishop  of  the  old  Moravian  and 
Bohemian  Brethren,  devoted  himself  chieily  to  the  reform  and  regulation  of 
public  edu(;ation  and  instruction,  and  wrote  many  works  on  pedagogy,  which 
he  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Opera  didactica  omnicLj  Amsterdam, 
1G57,  4  vols.,  fol.  He  also  did  some  work  in  physical  science,  publishing  his 
Disquisitio  de  calorls  et  frit/oris  natura^  Amsterdam,  1669, 12mo,  which  the 
writer  in  Midland,  biotj.  Univ.f  0,  ;V15,  says  is  the  only  one  of  his  ph3rBical 
works  deservin;^  to  bo  in  demand,  and  his  Physicse  ad  lumen  divinum  refor- 
nititoi  si/iLopsis,  lje\i)»\g,  Khi'),  and  Amsterdam,  1643,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1651, 
whi<'h  is,  perhaps,  the  book  to  which  Leibnitz  here  refers.  For  Leibnitz's  esti- 
mate of  a  p<>rtion  of  the  writinj^s  of  Comenius,  r/.  Dutens,  6,  181.  For  an 
account  of  his  life  and  work,  rf.  S.  S.  Laurie,  Comenius.  His  Life  and  Edyai- 
tional  Works,  4th  ed.  (Pitt  Press  Series),  Cambridge,  Univ.  Press,  1893;  also  a 
reprint  of  the  same,  with  five  i)ortraits,  a  somewhat  extended  and  annotated 
bi))lio;^raphy,  and  photo<<:rapbic  reproductions  of  i)ages  from  early  editions  of 
Coincjnius'  works,  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1893.  —  Tn. 

*  (xcrhardt  reails  "reserver,"  probably  a  Ms.  or  typographical  error;  Erd- 
niann,  Jacques,  and  Janet  read  "  renverser/'  which,  as  the  context  requires, 

<}»!'  trsiiiKlnHon  fnllowM. — Tr. 
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make  it  otherwise,  so  that  this  impenetrability  will  be  ad- 
mitted only  as  conformed  to  the  natural  order  of  things  which 
God  has  established  and  of  which  experiment  assures  us, 
although  elsewhere  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  it  is 
also  very  conformable  to  reason. 

§  6.  Ph,  As  for  the  relations  of  the  modes,  mathematicians 
have  formed  many  axioms  upon  the  one  relation  of  equality, 
like  that  of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  that  if  equals  be 
taken  from  equals  the  remainders  are  equal.  But  it  is  not  less 
evident,  I  think,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two,  and  that  if 
from  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  you  take  away  two  and  then 
two  others  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  the  fingers  remaining  will  be  equal. 

Th,  That  one  and  one  make  two,  is  not  properly  a  truth, 
but  it  is  the  definition  of  ttoo;  although  it  is  true  and  evident 
that  it  is  the  definition  of  a  possible  thing.  As  for  the  axiom 
of  Euclid  applied  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  I  willingly  admit 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  what  you  say  of  the  fingers  as 
to  see  it  in  the  case  of  A  and  B ;  but  in  order  not  to  do  often 
the  same  thing,  you  observe  it  generally,  and  afterwards  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  subsumptions.  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if  you 
preferred  calculation  by  particular  numbers  to  universal  rules, 
which  would  be  obtaining  less  than  is  possible.  For  it  is  of 
more  account  to  solve  the  general  problem:  to  find  two  num- 
bers whose  sum  makes  a  given  number,  and  whose  difference 
also  makes  a  given  number,  than  merely  to  seek  two  numbers 
whose  sum  makes  ten,  and  whose  difference  makes  six.  For 
if  I  proceed  in  this  second  problem  according  to  the  method 
of  numerical  algebra,  mixed  with  the  literal  (specieitse),  the 
calculation  will  be  as  follows:  a  -f  6  =  10,  and  a  —  6  =  6  ; 
of  which  by  adding  together  the  right  side  to  the  right,  and 
the  left  side  to  the  left,  I  produce  the  result,  a-fft-fa  —  6  = 
10  +  G,  i.e.  (since  -f  b  and  —  b  cancel  each  other)  2a  =  16 
or  a  =  S.  Subtracting  tlie  right  side  from  the  right,  and  the 
left  from  the  left  (since  to  take  away  a  —  6  is  to  add  —  a  -f  &) 
I  produce  the  result  a  -f  6  —  a  -f  6  =  10  —  6,  i.e.  2  6  =  4  or 
b  =  2.  Tlius,  I  sliall  in  truth  have  the  a  and  b  I  ask  for, 
which  are  8  and  2,  whicli  satisfy  the  problem,  i.e.  whose  sum 
is  10  and  whose  difference  is  G;  but  T  have  not  tliereby  the 
general  method  for  any  otlier  numbers,  whicli  we  might  wish 
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or  be  able  to  put  in  the  place  of  10  or  6,  a  method  which  I 
could,  however,  find  with  the  same  facility  as  these  two  num- 
bers 8  and  2,  by  putting  x  and  v  in  the  pkce  of  the  numbers 
10  and  6.  For  proceeding  the  same  as  before  we  shall  have 
a4-64-a  —  6  =  a;  +  v,  i.e.  2assx  +  voTa  =  ix+v,  and  we 
shall  also  have  a  +  b  —a  +  b=sx  —  Vf  i.e.  26s=«  — v  or  6  = 
ix—v.  This  calculation  gives  this  theorem  or  general  ootioiiy 
that  when  two  numbers  are  required  whose  sum  and  differ- 
ence are  given,  you  have  only  to  take  as  the  greater  of  the 
required  numbers,  half  of  the  sum  made  from  the  given  sum 
and  difference;  and  for  the  less  of  the  required  numbers,  half 
of  the  difference  between  the  given  sum  and  difference.  You 
see  also  that  I  might  have  dispensed  with  the  letters,  if  I 
had  treated  the  numbers  as  letters,  i.e.  if  instead  of  putting 
2a  =  lGand2&  =  4,  Ihadwritten2a  =  10  +  6and2&s=10  — 6^ 
which  would  have  given  me  a  =  ^  (10  +  6)  and  6  =  ^  (10  —  6). 
Thus,  in  the  particular  calculation  itself  I  should  have  had  the 
general  calculation,  taking  these  symbols  10  and  6  as  general 
numbers,  as  if  they  were  the  letters  x  and  v;  in  order  to  have 
a  truth  or  method  more  general,  and  taking  these  same  charac- 
ters 10  and  6  also  for  the  numbers  they  ordinarily  signify,  I 
shall  have  a  sensible  example  which  may  serve,  indeed,  as  a 
proof.  And  as  Vieta  *  has  substituted  letters  for  numbers  for 
the  sake  of  greater  generality,  I  have  desired  to  reintroduce 
the  numerical  characters,  since  they  are  more  serviceable 
in  algebra  {spedeuse)  even  than  the  letters.  I  have  found  this 
of  much  use  in  large  calculations  for  avoiding  errors  and  even 

1  Fran9ois  Vifete,  1540-1603,  better  known  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name, 
Victa,  was  a  distin;xuished  French  mathematician,  who  is  often  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  modern  algebra,  because  of  his  introduction  of  the  general  use 
of  letters  as  symbols  of  undetermined,  and  therefore  general,  quantities,  thus 
oi>eniiijL;  up  the  way  for  the  higlier  mathematical  analysis,  afterwards  carried 
on  by  IK'scartes  and  others.  To  him  is  also  due  the  invention  of  the  different 
simple  transformations  now  used  in  the  solution  of  equations,  such  as  adding 
to  or  subtractin;?  from  the  members  of  an  C(|uation  the  same  quantity,  or  mul- 
tiplying; or  dividing  them  by  the  same  quantity.  He  first  enounced  the  princi- 
plr  of  homof/eneiti/  or  the  principle  that  all  the  quantities  in  an  equation  should 
be  of  one  kind,  —  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  or  suporsolids,  —  a  principle  which,  after 
three  centuries  of  (controversy,  has  now  been  adopted  generally  by  mathemati- 
cians. His  various  mathematical  writings,  which,  being  a  man  of  wealth,  he 
printed  at  his  own  expense  and  distributed  among  the  scholars  of  Europe, 
were  collected  and  edittMl  by  F.  van  Schooten,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
liCyden,  aided  by  J.  Golius  and  Mersenne,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Oj)era  mathematical  I^yden,  ir)4<),  1  vol.,  fol.  — Tr. 
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in  the  application  of  proofs,  suoh  as  the  casting  away  of  the 
nines  in  the  midst  of  the  computation  without  waiting  for  the 
result,  when  there  are  only  numbers  instead  of  letters;  which 
may  often  be  when  you  employ  skill  in  the  positions,  so  that 
the  suppositions  are  found  true  in  the  particular  case,  besides 
the  use  there  is  of  seeing  the  connections  and  orders  which 
the  letters  alone  cannot  always  make  the  mind  discern  so  well, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  after  I  found  that  the  good  char- 
acteristic is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of  the  human  mind. 

§  7.  /%.  As  for  reed  existence  which  I  had  counted  as  the 
fourth  species  of  existence  which  may  be  noticed  in  ideas,  it 
can  furnish  us  no  axiom,  for  we  have  not  indeed  a  demonstra- 
tive knowledge  of  beings  outside  us,  Grod  alone  excepted. 

Th.  We  can  always  say  that  this  proposition  I  exists  is 
of  tlie  highest  evidence,  being  a  proposition  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  other,  or  rather  an  immediate  truth.  And  to 
say  /  thinky  therefore  I  am,  is  not  properly  to  prove  existence 
by  thought,  since  to  think  and  to  be  thinking  is  the  same  thing; 
and  to  say,  I  am  thinking,  is  already  to  say,  lam.  You  can, 
however,  exclude  this  proposition  from  the  number  of  the  axi- 
oms with  some  reason,  for  it  is  a  proposition  of  fact,  based 
upon  an  immediate  experience,  and  it  is  not  a  necessary  prop- 
osition, whose  necessity  is  seen  in  the  immediate  agreement  of 
ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  God  who  sees  how  these 
two  terms,  /and  existence  are  united,  i.e.  why  I  exist.  But  if 
the  axiom  is  taken  more  generally  as  an  immediate  or  non- 
provable  truth,  we  may  say  that  this  proposition,  /  am,  is  an 
axiom,  and  in  every  ease  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  SLprimi- 
live  truth,  or  rather  unum  ex  primis  cognitis  inter  terminos  com" 
plexos,  i.e,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  known  statements  which 
is  understood  in  the  natural  order  of  our  knowledge,  for  it 
may  be  that  a  man  has  never  thought  expressly  of  forming 
this  prop(xsition,  which,  however,  is  innate  to  liim. 

§  8.  iVi.  [1  have  always  believed  that  the  axioms  have  little 
influence  ui)on  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  But  you 
have  disabused  me,  since  you  have  indeed  shown  an  important 
use  of  identical  propositions.  Suffer  me,  however,  sir,  to  set 
before  you  still  what  I  have  in  mind  upon  this  article,  for 
yo\ir  explanations  may  also  serve  to  make  others  return  from 
their  error.]     §  8.  It  is  a  celebrated  rule  in  the  schools  that 
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all  reasoning  comes  from  things  already,  known  and  admittBd, 
ex  praecognitis  et  praeconcessia.  This  rule  seems  to  oanse  theie 
maxims  to  be  regarded  as  truths  known  to  the  mind  before 
the  others,  and  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  as  truths 
dependent  upon  the  axioms.  §  9.  [I  think  I  have  shown 
(Book  I.,  chap.  1)  that  these  axioms  are  not  the  first  known, 
the  child  knowing  much  sooner  that  the  rod  which  I  show  him 
is  not  the  sugar  he  has  tasted,  than  all  the  axioms  you  please. 
But  you  have  distinguished  between  particular  knowledge  or 
experiences  of  facts  and  the  principles  of  a  universal  and 
necessary  knowledge  (and  herein  I  admit  that  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  axioms)  as  also  between  the  natural  and  accidentid 
order]. 

77i.  I  have  also  added  that  in  the  natural  order  the  state- 
ment, that  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  is  prior  to  the  statement  that 
it  is  not  another ;  for  the  question  here  does  not  concern  the 
history  of  our  discoveries,  which  is  different  in  different  men, 
but  the  connection  and  natural  order  of  truths,  which  is 
always  the  same.^  But  your  remark,  viz. :  that  what  the' child 
sees  is  only  a  fact,  deserves  still  more  reflection;  for  the  expe- 
riences of  the  senses  do  not  give  truths  absolutely  certain  (as 
you  have  often  yourself,  sir,  observed  not  long  since),  nor  are 
they  exempt  from  all  danger  of  illusion.  For  if  it  is  allow- 
able to  make  fictions  metaphysically  possible,  sugar  might 
imperceptibly  be  changed  into  a  rod,  in  order  to  punish  the 
child  who  has  been  naughty,  as  water  is  changed  into  wine 
with  us  on  Christmas  eve,  if  it  has  been  well  prepared  (mori- 
gen^).^  But  in  all  cases  the  pain  (you  will  say)  that  the  rod 
iutlirts  will  never  be  the  pleasure  the  sugar  gives.  I  reply  that 
tlie  child  will  take  it  into  his  head  as  late  to  make  an  express 
proposition  about  this,  as  to  notice  this  axiom,  that  you  can- 

1  I^'ilniitz  liore  calls  attention  to  a  very  important  distinction,  viz. :  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  histori<'al  and  the  natnral  or  loj^ical  onler  of  ourknowl- 
cdj^e.  The  genesis  of  our  knowled;;(!,  its  ^radnal  rise  in  the  course  of  onr  lives, 
is  always  a  matter  of  individnal  experience,  the  ex|»erience  of  no  two  indi- 
vidnals  heinfj  precisely  alike;  while  the  natural  or  loi;ic;»l  order  and  connec- 
ti<m  of  truths,  hein;?  jjrounded  in  reason,  is  always  the  same  for  all.  l^ibnitz's 
reniJirk  further  sn^jjests  that  the  orijjin  of  a  principle  or  truth  is  not  its 
justilication,  a  I'ommon  fallacy  in  much  of  the  invttsti^ation  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  the  ultimate  crit4»ria  of  truth  are  philosojdiical,  not  historical. 
Vf.  Uowne,  MrUiiihysii\s,  i)p.  l.'i  ,«?7.,  New  York  :  Harper  and  Itros.,  1882.  —  Te. 

2  Duncan,  Philos.  Wka.  of  Liihuin,  p.  :r»l,  translates:  "rectitied." — Ttt. 
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not  truly  say  that  what  is  is  not  at  the  same  time,  although 
he  can  very  well  perceive  the  difference  of  the  pleasure  and 
the  pain,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  perceiving  and  not 
perceiving. 

§  10.  P/i.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  truths  as 
self-evident  as  these  maxims.  For  example,  that  one  and  ttoo 
are  equal  to  three,  is  as  evident  a  proposition  as  that  axiom 
which  states :  tJiat  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts, 

Th.  You  appear  to  have  forgotten,  sir,  that  I  have  shown 
you  more  than  once  that  the  statement  one  and  two  is  three  is 
only  the  definition  of  the  term  threej  so  that  to  say  that  one 
and  two  is  equal  to  three,  is  to  say  that  a  thing  is  equal  to 
itself.  As  for  this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts,  Euclid  makes  no  express  use  of  it.  This  axiom 
also  needs  limitation,  for  it  must  be  added  that  these  parts 
must  not  themselves  have  a  common  part,  for  seven  and  eight 
are  parts  of  twelve,  but  they  make  more  than  twelve.  The 
bust  and  the  trunk  taken  together  are  more  than  the  man,  in 
that  the  thorax  is  common  to  them  both.  But  Euclid  says, 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  a  statement  which  is 
wholly  trustworthy.  And  the  statement  that  the  body  is 
greater  than  the  trunk,  differs  from  the  axiom  of  Euclid  only 
in  this,  that  this  axiom  is  limited  to  what  is  exactly  necessary : 
but  in  exemplifying  it  and  clothing  the  body  you  make  the 
intelligible  become  also  sensible,  for  the  statement  that  a  given 
whole  is  larger  than  a  given  part,  is  in  fact  the  proposition 
that  a  whole  is  larger  than  its  part,  but  the  features  of  which 
are  embellished  with  some  coloring  or  addition:  it  is  as  if  he 
wlio  says  A  B  says  A.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  oppose 
the  axiom  and  the  example  as  different  truths  in  this  regard, 
but  to  consider  the  axiom  as  embodied  in  the  example  and 
rendering  it  true.  It  is  a  different  matter,  if  the  evidence  is 
not  observed  in  the  example  itself,  and  when  the  affirmation 
of  tlie  exainj)le  is  a  consequence,  and  not  merely  a  subsump- 
tion  of  the  universal  proposition,  as  may  occur  indeed  in  the 
case  of  the  axioms. 

Ph.  Our  clever  autlior  says  here:  I  should  like  to  ask  these 
j^<Mitleinen  who  maintain  that  all  other  knowledge  (not  of  fact) 
depends  upon  general  j)rinoiples  innate  and  self-evident,  what 
principle  they  need  to  prove  that  tioo  and  two  are  four?  for 
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we  know  (according  to  him)  the  truth  of  thifi  kind  of  proposi- 
tions without  recourse  to  any  proof.  What  do  you  say  about 
it,  sir? 

Th,  I  say  that  I  was  awaiting  you  there  well  prepared. 
That  two  and  two  are  four  is  not  a  truth  at  once  immediate, 
supix)sing  that  four  signifies  three  and  one.  We  can  then 
demonstrate  it,  and  in  this  way :  — 

D^nitions.  —  (1)  Two  is  one  and  one. 

(2)  Three  is  two  and  one. 

(3)  Four  is  three  and  one. 

Axiom.  — Putting  equal  things  in  their  place,  the  equality  zemainfl. 
Demon8ti*€Uion,  — 2  and  2  is  2  and  1  and  1  (by  del  1) 2  +  2 

2  and  1  and  lis  3  and  1  (by  def.  2) 2  +  1  +  1 

3  and  1  is  4  (by  del  3) 8  +  1 

4 
Then  (by  the  axiom)  2  and  2  is  4.    Which  was  to  be  demonstnted. 

I  might,  instead  of  saying  that  2  and  2  is  2  and  1  and  1,  say 
that  2  and  2  is  equal  to  2  and  1  and  1,  and  thus  with  the 
others.  But  it  may  be  understood  throughout  in  order  to 
shorten  the  process;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  another  axiom 
which  states  that  a  thing  is  equal  to  itself,  or  that  what  is 
the  same,  is  equal. 

Ph.  [This  demonstration,  as  little  necessary  as  it  is  in  rela- 
tion to  its  too  well  known  conclusion,  serves  to  show  how 
trutlis  depend  on  definitions  and  axioms.  Thus  I  foresee  what 
re])ly  you  will  make  to  many  objections  that  are  made  against 
the  use  of  axioms.  You  object  that  there  will  be  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  principles;  but  this  is  when  you  reckon 
among  tlio  principles  the  corollaries  which  follow  from  the 
definitions  by  tlie  aid  of  some  axiom.  And  since  the  defini- 
tions or  ideas  are  innumerable,  so  also  will  the  principles  be 
in  this  sense,  su})p()sing  also  with  you  that  the  undemonstra- 
blo  princi])les  are  the  identical  axioms.  They  become  innu- 
merable also  by  exomplitication,  but  at  bottom  you  can  reckon 
A  is  A  and  B  is  B  as  one  and  the  same  principle  differently 
clothed. 

Th.  Further,  this   difference   of  degrees    in   the   evidence 
makes  me  disagree  with  your  distinguished  author  that  all 
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these  truths  called  principles  and  which  pass  as  self-evident, 
because  they  are  so  near  the  indemonstrable  primitive  ax- 
ioms, are  entirely  independent  and  incapable  of  receiving  the 
one  from  the  other  any  light  or  proof.  For  they  may  always 
be  reduced  either  to  axioms,  themselves,  or  to  other  truths 
nearer  the  axioms,  as  this  truth,  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
has  shown  you.  And  I  just  told  you  how  Koberval  diminished 
the  number  of  Euclid's  axioms,  by  sometimes  reducing  one  to 
another. 

§  11.  Ph,  This  judicious  writer,  who  has  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  our  conferences,  agrees  that  maxims  have  their  use, 
but  he  believes  that  it  is  rather  that  of  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  obstinate,  than  of  establishing  the  sciences.  I  should  be 
very  glad,  said  he,  if  you  would  show  me  some  one  of  tliese 
sciences  built  upon  these  general  axioms  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  sustained  as  well  without  axioms. 

Th.  Geometry  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  these  sciences. 
Euclid  expressly  employs  axioms  in  demonstration,  and  this 
axiom :  that  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  are  equal  tohen  one  is 
neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  the  other,  is  the  basis  of  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes  respecting  the  size 
of  curvilinears.  Archimedes  employed  axioms  of  which  Euclid 
had  no  need ;  for  example,  of  two  lines,  each  of  which  is  con- 
cave always  on  the  same  side,  that  which  encloses  the  other  is 
the  greater.  We  cannot  also  dispense  with  the  identical  ax- 
ioms in  geometry,  cOS,  for  example,  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, or  the  demonstrations  which  lead  to  the  impossible. 
And  as  for  the  other  axioms,  which  are  demonstrable,  we  may 
dispense  with  them,  absolutely  speaking,  and  draw  conclu- 
sions immediately  from  the  identicals  and  from  the  defini- 
tions; but  the  prolixity  of  the  demonstrations,  and  the  end- 
less repetitions  into  which  you  would  then  fall,  would  cause 
a  horrible  confusion,  if  it  were  always  necessary  to  begin  ab 
ovo ;  while  by  assuming  the  mean  propositions,  already 
proved,  we  easily  pass  much  farther.  This  assumption  of 
truths  already  known  is  useful,  especially  as  regards  the  ax- 
ioms, for  they  recur  so  often  that  geometers  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of  them  constantly  without  citing  them;  so  that  we 
should  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  tliey  are  not  there,  because 
we  do  not  perhaps  always  see  them  quoted  in  tlie  margin. 
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Fh,  But  he  objects  to  the  example  from  theology.  For  tihe 
knowledge  of  this  holy  religion  came  to  us  from  levelatiim 
(says  our  author),  and  without  this  aid  the  maxims  would 
never  have  been  able  to  make  us  know  it.  The  light  cximes  to 
us  then  from  the  things  themselves,  or  immediately  from  the 
infallible  veracity  of  Grod. 

Th.  It  is  as  if  I  said,  medicine  is  based  upon  experience^ 
reason  then  is  of  no  use  therein.  Christian  theology,  which 
is  the  true  medicine  for  souls,  is  based  upon  revelation  which 
corresponds  to  experience;  but  to  make  of  it  a  perfect  body, 
we  must  unite  therewith  natural  theology,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  axioms  of  eternal  reason.  Is  not  this  principk 
indeed  that  veracity  is  an  attribute  of  Ood,  upon  which  yoo 
acknowledge  that  the  certainty  of  revelation  is  based^  a  maxim 
taken  from  natural  theolo^?* 

Ph,  Our  author  wishes  to  distinguish  between  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  of  teaching  it,  or  rather  between 
teaching  and  communicating.  After  schools  had  been  erected 
and  professors  established  to  teach  the  sciences  that  others  had 
found  out,  these  professors  availed  themselves  of  these  max* 
ims  in  order  to  impress  the  sciences  upon  the  minds  of  their 
scholars,  and  to  convince  them  by  means  of  the  axioms  of  cer- 
tain particular  truths;  while  the  particular  truths  have  served 
the  first  discoverers  in  finding  the  truth  without  the  general 
maxims. 

Th.  I  wish  that  this  pretended  procedure  had  been  justified 
for  us  by  examples  of  some  particular  truths.  But  rightly 
considering  things,  we  shall  not  find  it  practised  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sciences.  And  if  the  discoverer  finds  only  a 
particular  truth,  he  is  only  half  a  discoverer.    If  Pythagoras* 

^  Locke,  withoat  discussing  its  possibility  or  its  method,  assames  a  spedil 
source  of  religion  in  an  immediate  revelation  of  Grod  to  the  soul  of  man,  and 
rests  tlie  truth  of  this  revelation  uiwn  the  *'  unerring  veracity  "  of  God.  Cf. 
Philos.  Wks.f  Vol.  2,  p.  200,  Bohn's  ed,  Leibnitz,  who  elsewhere  diacnsses  to 
a  certain  extent  both  the  possibility  and  the  metliod  of  revelation,  and  admits 
its  possibility,  and  also  its  actuality,  especially  as  regards  those  things  which 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  finite  ex()erience,  emphasizes  the  rational  element 
in  theology  by  (>alling  attention  to  the  fact  that  revelation  presupposes  a  nat- 
ural idea  of  God,  philosophically  derived  and  including  the  attribute  of  verac- 
ity, to  which  it  may  appeal  and  by  which  its  character  and  claims  to  authority 
must  be  judged.  —  Tr. 

2  cy.  ante,  p.  379.  note  1.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  c/.  ZeUer,  Philnit.  d. 
Oriech.f  6th  ed.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  296  sq.     For  liis  mathematical  work,  </.  G.  J. 
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had  only  observed  that  the  triangle  whose  sides  are  3,  4,  6,  has 
the  property  of  the  equality  of  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse 
with  those  on  the  sides  (i.e.  that  9  -f  16  =  25),  would  he  on 
that  account  have  been  the  discoverer  of  this  great  truth  which 
includes  all  right-angled  triangles,  and  which  has  passed  into 
a  maxim  with  the  geometers?  It  is  true  that  often  an  exam- 
ple, seen  by  chance,  serves  as  the  occasion  which  suggests  to  a 
clever  man  the  search  for  general  truth,  but  it  is  still  very 
often  no  easy  matter  to  find  it;  besides,  this  path  of  discovery 
is  not  the  best  nor  the  most  employed  by  those  who  proceed  in 
an  orderly  and  methodical  way,  and  they  make  use  of  it  only 
upon  the  occasions  when  better  methods  fall  short.  In  the 
same  way,  some  have  thought  that  Archimedes  found  the 
quadrature  of  the  parabola  by  weighing  a  piece  of  wood  cut 
parabolically,  and  that  this  particular  experiment  caused  him 
to  discover  the  general  truth;  but  those  wlio  know  the  pene- 
tration of  this  great  man  see  clearly  that  he  had  no  need  of 
such  an  aid.  Moreover,  if  this  empirical  way  of  particular 
truths  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  discoveries,  it  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  give  them;  and  the  discoverers 
themselves  have  been  delighted  with  observing  the  maxims 
and  the  general  truths  if  they  have  been  able  to  attain  them, 
otherwise  their  discoveries  would  have  been  very  imperfect. 
All  that  may  then  be  attributed  to  the  schools  and  to  the  pro- 
fessors, is  that  they  have  collected  and  arranged  the  maxims 
and  other  general  truths:  and  would  God  they  had  done  so 
still  more  and  with  more  care  and  choice,  the  sciences  would 
not  be  found  so  scattered  and  so  confused.  For  the  rest  I 
admit,  that  there  is  often  some  difference  between  the  method 
we  use  in  teaching  the  sciences  and  that  which  has  produced 
their  discovery:  but  this  is  not  the  point  in  question.  Some- 
times, as  I  have  already  observed,  chance  has  given  occasion 
for  discovery.  If  we  liad  noticed  these  occasions,  and  had 
preserved  the  memory  of  them  for  posterity  (which  would 
have  been  very  useful),  this  detail  would  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  tlie  liistory  of  the  arts,  but  it  would  not  have 

AUinan,  Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid,  Dublin,  1889,  and,  by  the 
same  author,  Pythagorean  Geometry,  being  the  mathematical  part  of  the 
article  "Pythagoras"  in  the  Encyclop.  Brit.,  Oth  ed.,  Vol.  20,  pp.  146-149 
(  Amer.  ed.) .  —  Tr. 
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been  proper  to  make  systems  of  them.  SometimeB  alao  dii- 
coverers  have  proceeded  rationally  to  the  truth,  bnfc  bjr  ex- 
tended circuits.  I  find  that  in  matters  of  importance  aaihon 
would  have  rendered  service  to  the  public,  if  they  had  been 
willing  sincerely  to  indicate  in  their  writings  the  traoes  of 
their  experiments;  but  if  the  system  of  science  shoold  be  built 
upon  that  foundation,  it  would  be  as  if  in  a  finished  house  yoa 
wished  to  preserve  all  the  apparatus  which  ^  the  aicliitect  re- 
quired in  building  it.  Good  methods  of  teaching  are  all  snoh 
that  by  their  means  science  could  certainly  have  been  discov- 
ered; and  then  if  they  are  not  empirical,  f'.e.  if  the  truths  are 
taught  by  reasons  or  by  proofs  drawn  from  ideas,  it  will  always 
be  by  axioms,  theorems,  canons,  and  such  other  general  propo- 
sitions. The  case  is  different  when  the  truths  are  opkorimM 
like  those  of  Hippocrates,'  i.e.  truths  of  fact  either  general,  iff 


^  QerbanU  reads  **  done,"  manifestly  a  manoflcript  or  a  typogfaphlcal 
Erdmann,  Jacques,  and  Janet  read  "dont/'  which  the  tranriatton  foUowa.-* 
Tr. 

3  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  460-375  B.C.,  the  '*  Father  of  Medicine,"  WM  the  flnt 
to  base  the  practice  of  medicine  on  the  observation  of  nature  and  the  priadplii 
of  an  inductive  philosophy.  Though  descended  from  a  family  of  prieatiihj^ 
cians,  lie  put  aside  all  its  traditions  and  prejudices,  gave  himaelf  np  to  tkt 
study  of  tlio  natural  history  of  disease  in  the  living  subject,  and  treated  tt 
always  as  subject  to  natural  laws.  He  placed  especial  empha^  on  tympHH 
niolo^  and  dietetios.  The  two  chief  modem  critical  editions  of  his  writlAga, or 
thoKe  as(;ribed  to  liim,  are  £.  littr^,  GSuvres  completes  d*Hippocrate,  10  vcJs., 
Paris,  IS^V.M)!,  and  F.  Z.  Erinerins,  Ilippocratis  et  aliorum  medicorutn  veterum 
reliqiiias,  li  vols.,  Utreclit,  1851>-64.  Tlie  *A^pi(r/uioi  —  Aphorisms  —  are  accepted 
as  absolutely  genuine  by  Littrt^,  but  rejected  as  spurious  by  Ermerins.  The 
Greek  text  witli  French  trans,  is  found  in  Littr^,  op,  ciU,  Vol.  4,  pp.  396  <9.; 
with  Latin  trans.,  in  Ermerins,  op.  cit.t  Vol.  1,  pp.  397  sq.  For  an  EngUih 
translation,  cf.  F.  Adams,  Oenume  Wks.  of  Hippocrates  (Sydenham  Soc),S 
vols.,  I^ndon,  lH4i»,  Vol.  2,  p.  685. 

Ill  tliis  connection  I  may  add  that  Professor  Scliaarschmidt  of  Bonn  Uni- 
versity has  kindly  informed  me  that  the  phrase  avfLirvoia  irai^a cited  by  Leibniti 
from  Hippocrates,  cf.  ante^  p.  48  {ad  Jin.)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hepl  rpo^^,  §  33, 
Littre,  (Eitrres  d'HippocratCt  Vol.  9,  p.  KXJ,  where  it  runs  thus:  Buppoca^uu 
^u/Ltn-i'ota /uiia,  ^I'/uTradca  irai'Ta'  K.r.k.  Profcssor  Schaarschmldt  thinks  thsit  Leib* 
uitz  i)rol)ably  read:  ivinwoia  Tavra,  —  con^pirautia  omniay  —  omitting  ^'« and 
ivfina0ia,  and  took  (vfiirvoia  toT  an  adjective,  while  it  is  in  the  text  a  substan- 
tive meaning  concordance,  —  conspiration  —  a  usage  which  sometimes  oocois, 
cf.  Stophanus,  Thesau.  Lintj.  Grmc.y  Vol.  .'{,  p.  410,  C;  or  that  he  quoted 
from  memory,  as  he  often  does.  ^.vtinvovK  —  conspirans  —  as  an  epithet  of  the 
universe  occurs  in  Plutarch,  T)e  fato,  2,  574,  E:   to  <^v<rei  BioiKtlaBai  rovlt  w 

Kocr/Lioi',  crv/iiri'ovi',  «cai  avfinaOri,  avrhv  avri^  ovra^   i.e.    "  that    the  WOrld  is  gOVCmed 

by  Nature,  and  that  it  conspires,  consents,  and  is  compatible  ¥rith  itself." 
IHutarch^s  Morals^  Eng.  trans.,  by  several  hands,  corrected  and  revised  by 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.D.,  Vol.  5,  p.  :^)H,  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1870. —Tb. 
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at  least  true  most  frequently,  learned  by  observation  or  based 
on  experience,  and  for  which  there  are  no  reasons  immedi- 
ately convincing.  But  the  question  here  is  not  about  this, 
for  these  truths  are  not  known  by  the  connection  of  ideas. 

Ph,  Here  is  the  manner  in  which  our  ingenious  author  con- 
ceives that  the  need  of  maxims  has  been  introduced.  The 
schools  having  established  disputation  as  the  touchstone  of  the 
ability  of  people,  they  adjudged  the  victory  to  the  one  who 
holds  the  field  of  battle  and  speaks  the  last  word.  But  in 
order  to  furnish  means  of  convincing  the  obstinate,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  maxims. 

Th.  The  schools  of  philosophy  had  done  better,  no  doubt, 
to  unite  practice  with  theory,  as  do  the  schools  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics;  and  to  give  the  prize  to  the  one 
who  had  done  the  best,  especially  in  ethics,  rather  than  to  the 
one  who  had  spoken  the  best.  Yet  as  there  are  matters  in 
which  discourse  itself  is  an  effect  and  sometimes  the  sole 
effect  and  masterpiece  which  can  make  known  the  ability  of 
a  man,  as  in  metaphysical  matters,  we  have  had  reason  on 
some  occasions  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  people  by  their  suc- 
cess in  the  conferences.  We  know,  indeed,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  the  Protestants  challenged  their 
adversaries  to  come  to  colloquies  and  discussions,  and  some- 
times upon  the  success  of  these  discussions  the  public  con- 
cluded for  the  reform.  We  know,  also,  how  much  the  art  of 
speaking  and  of  giving  birth  and  force  to  reasons,  and,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  the  art  of  discussion,  can  accomplish  in  a 
council  of  state  and  of  war,  a  court  of  justice,  a  medical  con- 
sultation, and  even  in  a  conversation.  And  we  are  obliged  to 
recur  to  this  means  and  to  content  ourselves  with  words 
instead  of  acts  on  those  occasions,  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  question  then  concerns  an  event  or  future  fact  where  it 
would  be  too  late  to  learn  the  trutli  by  the  effect.  Thus  the 
art  of  discussion  or  of  contending  by  reasons  (whereby  I  here 
undorstand  the  quotation  of  autliorities  and  examples)  is  very 
great  and  very  important;  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  badly 
managed,  and  for  this  reason  also  often  reaches  no  conclusion 
or  a  bad  one.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  more  than 
once  intended  to  remark  upon  the  colloquies  of  theologians, 
accounts  of  whom  we  have,  in  order  to  sliow  the  defects  which 
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may  be  noticed  in  them  and  the  remedies  .that  mi^^  be  oi- 
ployed  tlieref or.    In  consultations  upon  business,  if  those  who 
have  the  most  power  have  not  a  very  solid  mind,  anthorilj  €r 
eloquence  prevail  ordinarily,  although  they  are  banded  sgunift 
the  truth.     In  a  word,  the  art  of  conferring  and  disooniiig 
would  need  to  be  entirely  remodelled.    As  £ot  the  udwatxiagb 
of  the  one  who  has  the  last  word^  it  is  almost  wholly  in  free 
conversations;  for  in  councils  suffrages  or  votes  go  by  ovdn^ 
whether  they  begin  or  finish  with  the  last  in  rank.     It  is  tne 
tliat  it  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  president  to  b^in  and  esdy 
Le.  to  propose  and  decide;  but  he  decides  aooording  to  the 
plurality  of  the  votes.     In  academic  discussions   it  is  the 
respwidenJt  or  maintainant  (of  the  thesis)  who  speaiks  last^  sod 
the  field  of  battle  abides  with  him,  almost  always  hj  n 
established  custom.     It  is  a  question  of  testing  hun,  not  of 
confounding  him ;  otherwise  it  would  be  treating  him  as  an 
enemy.     In  reality,  there  is  almost  no  question  of  truth  on 
these  occasions:   indeed,  opposite  theses  are  maintained  ai 
different  times  in  the  same  chair.     The  hall  of  the  Soibonnfl 
was  shown  to  Gasaubon,^  and  they  said  to  him:  this  is  ths 
place  where  they  have  disputed  for  so  many  centuries;  he 
replied,  to  what  conclusion  have  they  come? 

Ph,  Tlio  wish  was,  however,  to  prevent  the  dispute  from 
going  on  to  infinity,  and  to  furnish  means  of  deciding  between 
two  equally  expert  combatants,  in  order  that  the  dispute 
enter  not  upon  an  mfinite  series  of  syllogisms.  This  means 
was  the  introduction  of  certain  general  propositions,  the 
larger  part  self-evident,  and  which  being  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  received  by  all  men  with  entire  consent,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  general  measures  of  tnitli,  and  to  hold  the  place  of 
principles  (when  the  disputants  had  posited  no  others),  beyond 
wliieli  none  could  go,  and  to  which  both  sides  were  obliged  to 
hold.  Thus  these  maxims  having  received  the  name  of  prin- 
ciples whicli  could  be  denied  in  the  dispute,  and  which  ended 
the  question,  they  were  taken  erroneously  (according  to  my 
author)  as  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  the  foundations  of 
the  sciences. 

^  Isaac  Casaubon,  1559-1014,  a  great  classical  scholar  and  editor,  who  hid 
the  reputation  of  being,  next  to  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
Leibnitz  also  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  letter  to  Thomas  Burnett,  Feb.  1-11, 
1697,  Gerhardt,  3,  IJKJ,  Dutens,  C,  IMS.  —  Tr. 
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Th,  Would  to  God  we  had  made  use  of  them  in  this  way 
in  the  discussions,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  for 
we  should  decide  something.  And  what  better  thing  could 
we  do  than  to  reduce  controversy,  i.e.  contested  truths  to 
ti-uths  evident  and  incontestable?  would  not  that  be  to  estab- 
lish them  in  a  demonstrative  fashion?  And  who  can  doubt 
that  these  principles,  which  would  end  disputes  by  establish- 
ing truth,  would  not  be  at  the  same  time  sources  of  knowledge? 
For,  provided  the  reasoning  is  good,  it  matters  not  whether 
it  is  carried  on  silently  in  one's  study,  or  exposed  for  sale 
publicly  in  a  professor's  chair.  And  even  if  these  principles 
were  assumptions  rather  than  axioms,  taking  the  assumptions 
not  as  Euclid,  but  as  Aristotle,  i,e,  as  suppositions  which 
must  be  admitted  while  waiting  opportunity  to  prove  them, 
these  principles  would  always  have  this  use,  that  by  means 
of  them  all  the  other  questions  would  be  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  propositions.  Thus  I  am  the  most  surprised  of 
anybody  to  see  a  praiseworthy  thing  blamed  by  I  know  not 
wliat  prepossession,  to  which  we  clearly  see  by  the  example 
of  your  autlior  the  most  clever  men  are  susceptible  through 
want  of  attention.  Unfortunately  they  do  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  in  academic  disputes.  Instead  of  establishing  gen- 
eral axioms,  they  do  all  they  can  to  weaken  them  by  vain  and 
little  understood  distinctions,  and  it  pleases  them  to  employ 
certain  philosophical  rules,  of  which  there  are  large  books 
completely  full,  but  which  are  little  certain  and  little  deter- 
mined and  which  they  have  the  pleasure  of  eluding  while  dis- 
tinguishing them.  This  is  not  the  way  to  end  the  disputes, 
but  to  render  them  infinite,  and  finally  to  wear  out  the 
adversary.  It  is  as  if  we  put  him  in  a  dark  place,  where  we 
strike  at  random  and  no  one  can  judge  the  blows.  This 
invention  is  admirable  for  the  maintainants  (Respondentes) 
who  are  engaged  in  maintaining  certain  theses.  It  is  a  buck- 
ler of  Vulcan  which  renders  them  invulnerable;  it  is  Orci 
galea,  Pluto's  helmet,  which  renders  them  invisible.  They 
must  be  very  unskilful  or  very  unfortunate  if  they  can  be 
caught  with  that.  It  is  true  there  are  some  rules  which  have 
exceptions,  especially  in  questions  into  which  many  circum- 
stances enter,  as  in  jurisprudence.  But  to  render  their  use 
sure   these  exceptions   must  be   determined  in  number  and 
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sense  so  far  as  possible;  and  then  it  may  be  tihat  ihe  ezoep- 
tion  itself  has  its  aub-exceptions,  i.e.  its  repHcationtf  and  that 
the  replication  has  its  dupliccUior^Sf  etc.,  but  at  the  end  of  tha 
reckoning,  all  these  exceptions  and  sub-exceptions,  clearly  de- 
termined, and  joined  with  the  rule,  must  achieve  nniTeTsality. 
Of  this  jurisprudence  furnishes  very  remarkable  examples. 
But  if  these  kinds  of  rules,  loaded  with  exceptions  and  sob* 
exceptions,  should  enter  into  academic  disputes,   it  would 
always  be  necessary  to  dispute  pen  in  hand,  holding  as  a 
protocol  what  is  said  by  both  sides.     And  this  would  be  mme 
necessary  elsewhere,  in  disputing  constantly  pro  forma  bjr 
means  of  many  syllogisms,  mixed  from  time  to  time  with  dis- 
tinctions, wliich  the  best  memory  in  the  world  must  oonfoond. 
But  we  are  not  kept  from  giving  ourselves  this  trouble,  from 
pushing  sufficiently  the  formal  syllogisms  and  from  registering 
tliem,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  when  it  is  without  reoom* 
pensc,  and  we  should  not  indeed  succeed  therein,  if  we  wished, 
unless  the  distinctions  are  excluded  or  better  regulated. 

Ph,  It  is,  however,  true,  as  our  author  observes,  that  tlie 
scholastic  method  having  been  introduced  also  into  conversa- 
tions outside  the  schools,  in  order  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
cavillers,  has  produced  a  bad  effect.  For,  provided  we  have 
mediate  ideas,  we  may  have  the  connection  without  the  aid  of 
the  maxims  and  before  they  have  been  produced,  and  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  sincere  and  tractable  people.  But  the 
method  of  the  schools  liaving  authorized  and  encouraged  men 
in  opposing  and  resisting  evident  trutlis  until  they  are  reduced 
to  contnulict  themselves  or  to  figlit  established  principles,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  in  ordinary  conversation  they  are  not 
asliamod  to  do  what  in  the  schools  is  a  subject  of  glory  and 
counted  a  virtue.  The  autlior  adds  that  reasonable  i>eople, 
among  the  rest  of  the  world,  wlio  are  not  yet  corrupted  by 
education,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
metliod  has  ever  been  followed  by  persons  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  loving  truth,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  studying 
religion  or  nature.  I  shall  not  inquire  here  (says  he)  how 
this  method  of  instructing  is  fitted  to  turn  away  the  minds  of 
young  people  from  the  love  of  and  sincere  search  for  the 
tnith,  or  rather  to  make  them  doubt  if  there  really  is  any 
truth   in  the  world,  or  at  least  any  which  deserves   their 
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adherence.  But  what  I  strongly  think  (he  adds)  is  this,  that 
excepting  those  places  which  have  admitted  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  into  their  schools,  where  it  has  reigned  many  cen- 
turies without  teaching  the  world  anything  but  the  art  of  dis- 
putation, these  maxims  are  nowhere  regarded  as  the  foundations 
of  the  sciences  nor  as  important  aids  to  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  things. 

Th,  Your  clever  author  will  have  it  that  the  schools  alone 
have  been  led  to  form  maxims;  but  it  is  the  general  and  very 
rational  instinct  of  the  human  race.  You  can  infer  this  from 
the  proverbs  which  are  in  use  among  all  nations,  and  which 
are  usually  only  maxims  which  the  public  acknowledge.  But 
when  persons  of  judgment  make  a  statement  which  appears  to 
us  contrary  to  the  truth,  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  greater  defect  in  their  expressions  than 
in  their  sentiments :  a  procedure  confirmed  here  in  our  author, 
of  whose  motive  animating  him  against  the  maxims,  I  begin 
to  catch  a  glimpse.  Cavilling,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  be  con- 
vinced in  order  to  yield,  exists  as  really  in  ordinary  discourse, 
where  there  is  no  question  of  exercise,  as  in  the  schools;  else- 
where most  frequently  they  have  the  better  grace  to  suppress 
the  majors  which  are  understood,  and  to  be  contented  with 
enthymemes,  and  indeed  without  forming  premises  it  is  suffi- 
cient often  to  use  the  simple  medius  tei*minus  or  mediate  idea, 
tlie  mind  understanding  sufficiently  its  connection  without  ex- 
pressing it.^  And  this  is  satisfactory  when  this  bond  is  incon- 
testable; but  you,  sir,  will  also  agree  with  me  that  often  we 
go  too  fast  in  assumption,  and  that  paralogisms  arise  so  that 
it  would  very  often  be  better  to  have  regard  for  certainty, 
in  expressing  ourselves,  than  to  prefer  thereto  brevity  and 
elegance.     But  the  prejudice  of  your  author  against  maxims 

^  Ordinarily  in  arj;:uinentation  we  omit  one  of  the  premises,  usually  the 
major,  as  easily  understood  and  too  clearly  manifest  to  require  statement. 
Sometimes,  but  loss  commonly,  we  omit  the  minor  premise,  and  occasionally 
the  conclusion,  as  in  epigrams  and  other  forms  of  wit,  the  whole  point  of 
which  very  often  consists  in  making  apparent  the  unexpressed  truth.  Leib- 
nitz emphasizes  the  sufticiency  of  the  middle  term  —  medius  terminus  —  or 
mediate  idea,  because  throujjjh  it,  the  common  term  in  the  premises  expressing 
the  particular  reason  in  the  given  case,  the  conclusion  is  reached,  whence  the 
middle  term  is  sometimes  called  the  arynment.  The  mind  having  grasped  the 
l»jirti('ul;ir  reason  expressed  in  this  term,  can  easily  supply  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment, and,  if  necessary,  state  it  in  due  syllogistic  form.  —  Tr. 
2  1 
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m&de  him  reject  altogether  tbeax  ntilltj  for  the  t 
of  the  truth,  and  goes  as  far  as  to  make  them  a 
disorders  in  conversation.  It  is  true  that  yoang  i 
accustomed  to  academic  exereises  in  -whioh  they  are  o 
a  little  too  much  with  exercise  and  not  eiioag:h  in  i 
from  the  exercise  the  greatest  fruit  it  should  hava,  ' 
knowledge,  have  some  difftculty  in  emaiuupatiiig  fhrniianiyns 
therefrom  iu  the  world.  And  one  of  their  oaTillinga  ii  not  to 
wish  to  yield  themselves  to  the  truth  save  when  it  fau  besn 
rendered  entirely  palpable  to  them,  though  abieerttji  nd 
indeed  civility  should  compel  them  not  to  wait  for  thcM  at 
tremea,  which  make  them  disagreeable  and  give  a  bad  opinion  of 
them.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  Tioe  with  whidi 
men  of  letters  are  often  found  infected.  But  the  &nlt  ia  not 
in  wishing  to  reduce  truths  to  maxims,  but  in  wishing  to  ds 
it  unseasonably  and  needlessly,  for  the  human  mind  sees  moA 
at  a  glance,  and  it  is  to  restrain  it  that  we  wish  to  omnpel  it 
to  stop  at  every  step  it  takes  and  to  express  all  that  it  thinks 
It  is  precisely  as  if  when  making  his  account  with  a  merchant 
or  host  Olio  should  compel  him  to  reckon  the  whole  with  the 
fingers  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  it.  And  to  make  that 
demand  he  must  be  either  stupid  or  capricious.  In  tad, 
sometimen  we  find  that  Petronius  had  reason  for  saying 
adolescentes  in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,'-  that  young  people 
sometimes  become  stujud  and  even  harebrained  in  pla««^ 
which  ought  to  be  schools  of  wisdom ;  corruplio  optimi pa^na,* 
But  still  oftener  they  become  vain,  blundering,  and  confnsetl, 
whimsical,  troublesome,  and  that  often  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  their  masters.  For  the  rest,  I  find  that  there  are 
far  greater  fiiults  in  conversation  than  that  of  demanding  too 
much  clearuess.  For  usually  we  fall  into  the  opposite  vice 
and  neither  give  nor  ask  for  enough  of  it.  If  the  one  is 
troublesome,  the  other  is  hurtful  and  dangerous. 

1  PetTODiun,  S'llyriroii,  cliiip.  1 ;  ' 
HrJiollx  Miiltl«siin<M  Heri,  quia  nihil  e 
out  vlileiit,"cti:.  — Tb. 

*  The  plinuHi  n  not  found  in  any  classical  author.  It  was  perhapt  nuggetUd 
liy  Aristotle,  Politics,  a,  2.  12»d\  :»:  >j.ir«i  v°p  ^  »'>'  ^  wp.;nr<  ■><  VtiinTH 
[itdAiit.'nt)  mfitB^nr  tJr±t  (..(i.<rri,v,  thns  translated  by  Jow«tt,  Thf  PoUtia 
o//lr(«fot/e,  Vol.  1,  p.  IW,  Oifor(l:Clarcni1(HiPreM.  ISSfl:  "  That  which  1«  (k 
peTversioa  ol  the  first  and  mo«t  divine  [goreriimeiit]  is  neceeauUy  tbe  wont" 
— Tn. 
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§  12.  Ph.  The  use  of  maxims  is  sometimes  also,  when 
attached  to  false  notions,  vague  and  uncertain ;  for  then  the 
maxims  serve  to  confirm  us  in  our  errors,  and  even  to  prove 
contradictions.  For  example,  he  who  with  Descartes  *  forms 
an  idea  of  what  he  calls  body,  as  of  a  thing  which  is  nothing 
but  extension,  may  demonstrate  easily  by  this  maxim  what  is, 
is,  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  Le.  space  without  body.  For  he 
knows  his  own  idea,  he  knows  that  it  is  what  it  is  and  not 
another  idea;  thus  extension,  body,  and  space  being  with  him 
three  words  signifying  one  and  the  same  thing,  it  is  also  as 
true  for  him  to  say,  that  space  is  body,  as  to  say  that  body  is 
body.  §  13.  But  another  for  whom  body  signifies  a  solid 
extension,  will  conclude  in  the  same  way  that  to  say :  tliat 
space  is  not  a  body  is  as  certain  as  any  proposition  we  can 
prove  by  this  maxim :  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be  at  the  same  time. 

Th,  The  bad  use  of  maxims  should  not  cause  their  general 
use  to  be  censured ;  all  truths  are  liable  to  this  disadvantage, 
that,  by  uniting  them  with  falsehoods,  false  or  even  contradic- 
tory conclusions  may  be  drawn.  And  in  this  example  there 
is  but  little  need  of  these  identical  axioms  to  which  is  im- 
puted the  cause  of  the  error  and  contradiction.  This  would 
be  seen  if  the  argument  of  those  who  concluded  from  their 
definitions,  that  space  is  body,  or  that  space  is  not  body, 
were  reduced  to  form.  There  is,  indeed,  something  exces- 
sive in  this  inference:  body  is  extended  and  solid,  then  exten- 
sion, i.e.  tlie  extended  is  not  body,  and  extension  is  not  a 
corj)oreal  tiling;  for  I  have  already  remarked  that  there  are 
superfluous  expressions  of  ideas,  or  tliose  which  do  not  mul- 
tiply things,  as  if  some  one  said,  by  triquetrum  I  mean  a 
trilateral  triangle,  and  concluded  therefrom  that  every  trilat- 
eral is  not  a  triangle.  Thus  a  Cartesian  might  say  that  the 
idea  of  a  solid  extension  is  of  this  same  nature,  i.e.  tliat  it  is 
superfluous;  as  in  reality,  taking  extension  as  something  sub- 
stantial, every  extension  will  be  solid,  or  rather  every  exten- 
sion will  be  oor])oreal.  As  for  the  vacuum^  a  Cartesian  will  be 
right  in  conoluding  from  his  idea  or  form  of  idea  that  there  is 
none,  supposing  his  idea  to  be  valid ;  but  another  will  not  be 

1  Cf.  PHncip.  Philns.,  II.,  §§  1,  4,  11,  Veitch's  trans.,  pp.  232,  237,  8th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1881.  — Tii. 
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right  in  concluding  at  once  from  his  form  that  there  may  he  a 
vacuum,  as  in  reality,  although  I  am  not  for  the  Carteaiaa 
view,  I  nevertheless  think  there  is  no  yaoanmi^  and  I  find 
that  in  this  example  a  worse  use  is  made  of  ideoM  than  of 

§  15.  Ph.  It  seems  at  least  that  from  such  use  as  you  woold 
make  of  maxims  in  verbal  propositions  they  cannot  give  us 
the  least  knowledge  of  substances  existing  outside  us. 

Th,  I  am  altogether  of  another  opinion.  For  example^  this 
maxim  that  nature  proceeds  by  the  shortest  paths,  or  at  least 
by  the  most  definite,  suffices  iJone  to  give  a  reason  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  optics,  catoptric  and  dioptric,  f.e.  of  what  takes 
place  outside  us  in  the  action  of  light,  as  I  have  formerly 
shown  ^  and  Molyneux  has  strongly  approved  in  his  Dioptric^ 
which  is  a  very  excellent  book.* 

Ph,  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  when  use  is  made  of 
identical  principles  to  prove  propositions  in  which  there  are 
words  signifying  complex  ideas  as  man  or  virtuBj  their  use  is 
extremely  dangerous,  and  invites  men  to  regard  or  receive 
falsehood  as  manifest  truth.  And  this  is  because  men  think 
that  when  the  same  terms  are  retained  the  propositions  re- 
volve about  the  same  things,  although  the  ideas  which  these 
terms  signify  are  different;  so  that  men  taking  the  words  for 
the  things,  as  they  usually  do,  these  maxims  commonly  serve 
to  prove  contradictory  propositions. 

Th.  How  unjust  to  blame  the  poor  maxims  for  that  which 
should  be  imputed  to  the  bad  use  of  terms  and  to  their  equiv- 
ocations. By  the  same  reasoning  you  will  blame  the  syllo- 
gisms because  they  conclude  badly  when  the  terms  are  equiv- 
ocal. But  the  syllogism  is  innocent,  because  in  reality  there 
are  then  four  terms  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogism. 
By  the  same  reasoning  you  would  also  blame  the  calculations 
of  arithmeticians,  or  of  algebraists,  because  by  putting  Xfor  V 
or  by  taking  a  for  h  by  inadvertence,  they  draw  therefrom 
false  and  contradictory  conclusions. 

1  Cf.  antey  p.  10,  and  JVVw  Essays,  Bk.  11.,  chap.  4,  ante,  pp.  125-127;  also 
Descartes,  Princip.  Phihs.,  II.,  §§  10  sq.,  Veitch's  trans.,  pp.  241  sq, — Tr. 

2  Leibnitz  probably  refers  to  his  article  Unicum  opticm  catoptricm  et  dh 
optricm  principium,  published  in  the  **  Acta  Enid.  Lips./'  June,  16S2,  ppi  181^ 
190,  and  found  in  Dutens,  3,  145-150.  — Tr. 

*  C/.  autf'f  p.  138,  note  1.  Molyncux's  Dioptrica  nova  was  for  a  long  tintf 
the  chief  work  on  Optics.  —  Tr. 
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§  19.  Ph,  I  should  think  at  least  that  maxims  are  of  little 
use  when  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  and  others  will 
have  it  indeed  that  then  they  are  absolutely  of  no  use,  and 
maintain  that  any  one  who  in  these  instances  cannot  discern 
truth  and  falsehood  without  these  kinds  of  maxims,  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  by  their  agency;  and  our  author  (§§  16,  17) 
sliows  indeed  that  they  are  of  no  use  in  deciding  whether  such 
a  one  is  a  man  or  not. 

Th,  If  the  truths  are  very  simple  and  evident,  and  closely 
approaching  the  identicals  and  the  definitions,  there  is  but 
little  need  of  expressly  employing  maxims  to  draw  from 
them  these  truths,  for  the  mind  virtually  employs  them  and 
makes  its  conclusion  all  at  once  without  intermediate  ideas. 
But  without  axioms  and  theorems  already  known,  mathema- 
ticians would  have  much  trouble  in  advancing;  for  in  long 
processes  of  reasoning  {consequences) y  it  is  well  to  stop  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  set  up,  as  it  were,  military  columns  in 
the  midst  of  the  road,  which  will  serve  furthermore  to  indi- 
cate it  to  others.  Otherwise  these  long  roads  will  be  too 
inconvenient,  and  will  appear  even  confused  and  obscure, 
while  we  are  unable  to  discern  anything,  or  to  point  out  what 
l)lace  we  are  in.  It  is  like  going  to  sea  without  a  compass  in 
a  dark  night,  seeing  neither  bottom,  shore,  nor  stars;  it  is  like 
travelling  in  vast  moors  in  which  there  are  neither  trees  nor 
hills  nor  streams;  it  is  like  a  linked  chain  destined  for  the 
meiisurenient  of  lengths,  in  which  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
links,  perfectly  alike,  without  a  distinction  of  a  bead,  or  of 
c'()ars(»r  grains  or  of  larger  links  or  other  divisions  which 
might  indicate  the  feet,  fathoms,  perches,  etc.  Tlie  mind 
which  loves  unity  in  multiplicity  then  joins  together  some  of 
11  le  consequences  to  form  from  them  mediate  conclusions,  and 
this  is  the  use  of  maxims  and  theorems.  By  this  means  there 
is  more  pleasun^,  more  light,  more  memory,  more  application 
and  less  repetition.  If  some  analyst  in  calculating  should 
choose  not  to  assume  these  two  geometrical  maxims,  that  the 
square  on  the  hy])othenuse  is  equal  to  the  two  squares  of  the 
sides  about  the  right  angle,  and  tliat  the  corresi)Ouding  sides 
of  similar  triangles  are  proportional,  thinking  that,  because 
we  have  the  demonstration  of  these  two  theorems  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  ideas  they  contain,  he  can  i)ass  them  by  easily 
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by  putting  the  ideas  themselves  in  their  place,  he  will  find 
himself  far  removed  from  his  reckoning.     But  that  you  may 
not  think,  sir,  that  the  proper  use  of  these  maxims  is  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  mathematical  sciences  alone,  you  will  find 
that  its  use  is  not  less  in  jurisprudence,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  rendering  it  easier,  and  of  looking  at  its  vast 
ocean  as  upon  a  geographical  map,  is  to  reduce  a  multitade  of 
particular  decisions  to  more  general  principles.     For  exam- 
ple, you  will  find  that  a  multitude  of  laws,  of  Digests,  of 
actions  or  exceptions,  of  those  which  are  called  in  /adum,^ 
depend  on  this  maxim,  ne  quis  aiterius  damno  fiaJt  loeupktWTy^ 
let  no  one  profit  by  the  injury  which  might  happen  to  an- 
other, a  principle  which  should,  however,  be  expressed  with  a 
little  more  precision.     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  the  rules  of  law.     I  speak  of  good 
ones,  and  not  of  certain  brocards  (brocardicay  introduced  by 
the  doctors  wliich  are  vague  and  obscure;  although  these  roles 
also  might  often  become  good  and  useful,  if  reformed,  while 
with  tlieir  infinite  distinctions  {cum  suis  faUentiia)  they  serve 
only  to  confuse.     Now  good  rules  are  either  aphorisms  or 
maxims,  and  under  maxims  I  include  both  axioms  and  theo- 
rems.    If  those  are  aphorisms  wliich  are  formed  by  induction 
and  observation,  and  not  by  reason  a  priori  and  which  clever 
peoi)le  liavo  made  aftor  a  review  of  established  law,  this  text 
of  the  jurisconsult  Paulus  in  the  title  of  the  Digests,  whicli 
speaks  of  thv  rules  of  law,  has  place:  non  ex  regida  jus  9umi, 

1  Cf.  Dif/fst.,  Lib.  XLIV.,  Til.  VII.,  25,  lllpiaims,  lib.  siiigul.  Reinilarom: 
**  §  1.  —  ///  fnrtum  ai'tio  dii'itur,  qiinlis  est  (oxenipli  gratia)  actio  quie  drntnr 
patrono  ad  versus  Iil)»»rtuui,  a  quo  contra  edictum  pra-toris  in  jus  vocatns 
est."  — Tk. 

'-^  For  a  similar  expression,  rf.  J)it/cst.,  Lib.  L.,  Tit.  X^^L,  206,  Poiuponius. 
lib.  i>,  ex  variis  L»'«'tionibus  :  "Jure  nalnni?  jcqnum  est,  neraiuem  cuiu  alteriiis 
detrimento  et  injnria  fic^ri  locnpletiorem  " ;  Dhjvst.^  Lib.  XIL,  Tit.  VI.,  14; 
also  Lib.  XXIII..  Tit.  III.,  (I.  I'omponins.  lib.  14  ad  Sabinum,  §  2:  **.  .  .  quia 
bono  et  jeqno  non  conveniat,  aut  lucrari  aliquem  cum  damno  alt^rius.  ant 
daninnni  sentin;  peralterius  lucrum  ";  Lib.  XI\'.,  Tit.  III.,  17,  §4,  ad  fin.  —  Tr. 

3  rv".  Letter  11.  to  Kestiier,  .Ian.  .'iO.  1711,  §  2  (Dutcns,  4,  Pt.  III..  204,  also 
Kortbolt,  Ltihnit.  t)t}.<t.  ml  (fd'crsos,  Lips.  171U-1742,  3,  251):  '*  Brocanlica 
ipne  vocant,  vel  sunt  ipsa  solida  juris  princijua,  vel  rejjulaj,  qntpdam  topicac: 
priora  neeessaria  sunt :  posteriores  ntib'S  forent.  si  satis  examinatic,  explicfl- 
tseqne  baberentur :  i)ertinent  enim  fere  ad  fa("ti  qua*stionem.  artomque  conji- 
cieuili.  ad  quani  n^fero  etiain  int<'rpretandi  artiticium."  (./.  also  Ixubuitz's 
^Vorti  Diifhndiia  tffx''*  ndx  (?'>r(  /K/.T7«e  jurif(j'noi»:}ithv,  Pt.  II.,  §  25,  Dutens,  h 
Pt.  IlL,  1SS-1S"».    -Tu. 
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sed  ex  jure  quod  est  regulam  fieri j^  i,e.  we  draw  rules  from  a 
law  already  known,  in  order  the  better  to  remember  them,  but 
we  do  not  establish  the  law  upon  these  rules.  But  there  are 
fundamental  maxims  constituting  the  law  itself  and  forming 
actions,  exceptions,  replications,  etc.,  which,  when  they  are 
taught  by  pure  reason,  and  do  not  arise  from  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  state,  constitute  natural  law;  and  such  is  the 
rule  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  which  forbids  tortious 
profit.  There  are  also  rules  whose  exceptions  are  rare,  and 
which  consequently  pass  as  universal.  Such  is  the  rule  of  the 
Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  §  2  of  the  title  Actions, 
which  declares  that  when  the  question  concerns  corporeal 
things,  the  actor  does  not  possess,  except  in  a  single  case 
which  the  emperor  states  is  indicated  in  the  Digests;  but 
he  leaves  us  to  search  for  it.  It  is  true  that  some  read 
instead  of  sane  uno  casu,  sane  non  uno;^  and  from  one  case 
you  can  sometimes  make  many.  Among  the  physicians  the 
late  Mr.  Barner,*  who,  in  giving  us  his  Prodromus,  made  us 
hope  for  a  new  Sennertus,*  or  system  of  medicine  accommodated 

1  Cf.  Digest.,  Lib.  L.,  Tit.  XVH.,  1.  PaiUus  [lib.  16  ad  Plautium] :  "  Regula 
est,  quas  rem,  quiB  est,  breviter  enarrat.  Non  ut  ex  regula  jus  sumatur,  sed 
ex  jure,  qucnl  est,  regula  fiat."  Gerhardt's  text  omits  the  name  Paulus,  and 
his  footnote  states  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  Ms. — Tr. 

2  Cf.  Sandars,  Inst,  of  Jusiiniany  Lib.  IV.,  Tit.  VL,  De  actionibuSf  §  2,  ad 
fin.  (i>.  431,  8th  ed.,  London,  1888):  "Quod  genus  actionis  in  controversiis 
reruni  corporalium  pro<Iitum  non  est,  nam  in  his  is  agit  qui  non  possidet:  ei 
vero  qui  possidet,  non  est  actio  pro<lita  per  quam  neget  rem  actoris  esse.  Sane 
uno  i-usu,  qui  pos.si<Iot,  nihilominus  actoris  partes  obtinet,  sicut  in  latioribus 
Digest orum  libris  o])portunius  apparebit."  The  reading  "sane  uno  casu"  is 
a<lopted  and  followed  by  the  modern  editors.  The  references  to  the  Digests 
are,  {iccording  to  Sandars,  Lib.  VIIL,  5,  2,  Lib.  XXXIX.,  1, 15,  ed.  Mommsen, 
Berlin:  Weidmann,  1870,  pp.  2<J7,  378.  — Tr. 

8  Jjicob  Baruer,  1(541-1080,  a  German  physician,  was  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Padua,  and  of  pliilosophy  an<i  medicine  at  I^ipzig,  and  the  author  or  com- 
piler of  a  lar.ije  number  of  works  which  give  a  sufficiently  faithful  account  of 
the  medicin«;  and  especially  the  chemistry  of  liis  time,  wholly  occupied  as  it 
was  in  the  chimerical  search  for  the  pliilosopher's  stone.  His  Prodromus  Sen- 
nerti  novi,  Au^ijustje  Vindelicorum,  1074,  4to,  was  published  as  the  prospectus 
of  a  proposed,  but  never  completed,  worlt,  which,  like  that  of  Sennert,  should 
cover  the  history  of  medicine  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  day.  —  Tr. 

*  Daniel  Sennert,  ir)72-1037,  a  celebrated  German  physician,  was  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg  from  1002-10il7,  and  introduced 
into  its  curriculum  tlie  teaching  of  chemistry,  in  spite  of  strong  and  continued 
opposition  from  those  who  thought  it  useless.  He  disputed  the  doctrine  of  the 
.soul  held  ])y  tlie  Schoolmen,  and  by  maintaining  the  immateriality  of  the  souls 
of  animals  raised  against  himself  many  adversaries,  among  whom  was  Honora- 
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to  the  new  discoveries  or  yiewSi  advances  the  opinioii  that  His 
method  which  plijsicians  ordinarily  observe  in  their  qrBteni 
of  practice  is  to  explain  the  art  of  healing  by  treating  of  oom 
disease  after  another  following  the  order  of  the  parts  of  tiis 
body  human  or  other,  without  having  given  tinivenal  preoepii 
of  practice  common  to  many  diseases  and  symptoma,  and  that 
this  involves  them  in  an  infinite  number  of  repetitions;  so 
that  we  might  suppress,  in  his  view,  three-qaarteza  of  Senner- 
tus,  and  abridge  the  science  infinitely  by  universal  proposition^ 
and  especially  by  those  with  which  agrees  the  naSiXm  wfiSfrw 
of  Aristotle,^  t.e.  which  are  reciprocal,  or  approach  thereta 
I  think  tliere  is  reason  in  advising  this  methodi  espeeially  as 
regards  the  precepts  wherein  medicine  ia  ratiodnaiive;  bnt  in 
proportion  as  it  is  empirical^  it  is  not  so  easy  nor  so  certain 
to  form  universal  propositions.  Further,  there  are  nsnally 
complications  in  particular  diseases,  which  form,  as  it  were^ 
an  imitation  of  substances,  so  that  a  disease  is  like  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  which  demands  a  history  by  itself,  Le.  tiiey  an 
modes  or  forms  of  being  with  which  agrees  what  we  have  said 
of  bodies  or  substantial  things,  a  quartan  *  fever  being  as  diffi- 
cult to  examine  thoroughly  as  gold  or  quicksilver.  Thus  it  ia 
well,  without  detriment  to  the  universal  precepts,  to  seek  in  the 

tus  Fabri,  who  accused  him  of  blasphemy  and  impiety,  becaose  he  had  not 
seen  the  bearing  of  his  reasonings.  Sennert  protested  that  he  had  neTer  main- 
tained tlie  immortality  of  the  souls  of  animals,  but  it  was  a  strict  oonaeqaenoB 
of  his  principle. 

In  his  Insiitutiones  medicm  et  de  origine  animarum  in  hrutis,  Wittemberg, 
IGll,  4to,  Sennert  endeavored  to  unite  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  Gakii 
(c/.  antf,  p.  407,  note  1)  with  those  of  Paracelsus,  141)3-1541.  His  Opera  ommSt 
0(1.  novissima,  Lugduui,  167(),  0  vols.,  fol.  Sprengel  says  he  was  "the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  conciliators  of  the  seventeenth  century,*'  "a  man  who 
united  to  immense  erudition  and  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ancients  great 
credulity,  a  taste  little  refined,  and  a  weak  judgment.** — Tr. 

^  Aristotle  limited  scientific  consideration  to  that  which  is  universally  or 
for  the  moat  part  valid.  His  xaBokov  npCtrov  is  the  universal  in  its  original  and 
proper  sense,  an  the  essential  attribute  of  individual  things  in  which  alone  it 
has  any  realization,  and  whose  essence  consists  in  just  this  realization  of  the 
universal  in  them.  This  universal  is  conceived  of  as  the  cause,  and  as  soch 
becomes  the  middle  term  in  the  syllogism,  and  constitutes  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial element  in  logical  dcmonstrati(m,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  reasoning 
has  no  validity.  C/.  Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philos.  of  Aristotle,  3d  ed.,  §§  23, 
32-;Vt,  pp.  47,  (U ;  Zellcr,  PhUos.  d.  Oriech,  II.  2  [Vol.  4] ,  304  aq.,  3d  ed. ;  Pranti, 
Gc.srh.  d.  IyO(/ik,  1,  104  sq.,  119  aq. ;  Windelband,  A  Hist,  of  Philos,,  trans,  by 
J.  H.  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  133-14;5.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Ck).,  1893.— Tr. 

^  I.e.  a  fever  running  in  periods  of  four  days.  —  Tit. 
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different  kinds  of  diseases  methods  of  healing,  and  remedies 
which  satisfy  many  symptoms  and  complications  of  causes, 
and  especially  to  gather  together  those  which  experience  has 
approved.     This  Sennertus  has  not  sufficiently  done,  for  com- 
petent judges   have   remarked  that  the  compositions  of  the 
receipts   he    proposes   are  often   made   more   ex  ingenio  by 
estimate  than   authorized  by  experience,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary if  one  would  be  more  certain  of  his  case.    I  think  then 
that  the  better  course  would  be  to  unite  these  two  ways,  and 
not  to  complain  of  repetitions  in  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so 
important  as  is  medicine,  wherein  I  find  that  we  lack  what 
we  have  in  too  large  measure  in  my  view  in  jurisprudence,  Le. 
books   of  particular  cases,    and  repertories  of  observations 
already  made.     For  I  think  that  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
books  of  the  jurisconsults  would  suffice  us,  but  that  we  would 
have  none  too  many  in  the  matter  of  medicine,  if  we  had  thou- 
sands more  of  well -detailed  observations.     The  fact  is,  juris- 
prudence is  wholly  based  upon  reasons  in  regard  to  which 
nothing  is  expressly  indicated  by  laws  or  by  customs.     For  we 
can  always  derive  it  either  from  law  or,  in  default  of  this, 
from  natural  right  by  means  of  the  reason.      The  laws  of 
each  country  are  finished  and  determined,  or  may  become  so; 
while  in  medicine,  the  principles  of  experience,  i.e.  the  ob- 
servations, cannot  be  too  greatly  multiplied  in  order  to  give 
more  opportunity  to  tlie  reason  to  decipher  what  nature  only 
half  allows  us  to  know.    For  the  rest,  I  do  not  know  any  one 
who  employs  the  axioms  in  the  way  that  the  clever  author  of 
whom  you  speak  does  (§§  16,  17),  as  if  any  one,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  a  child  that  a  negro  is  a  man,  availed  himself 
of  the  principle  what  is,  is,  by  saying :  a  negro  has  a  rational 
soul ;  now  the  rational  soul  and  man  is  the  same  thing,  and 
consequently  if  having  a  rational  soul  he  were  not  a  man,  it 
would  be  false  that  what  is,  is,  or  rather  one  and  the  same 
thing  would  be  or  would  not  be  at  the  same  time.     For  with- 
out employing  these  maxims,  which  are  not  in  season  here, 
and  do  not  enter  directly  into  the  reasoning,  as  they  also  do 
not  advance  it  in  any  respect,  everybody  will  be  content  to 
reason   thus:  a  negro   has   a  rational   soul,    whoever  has   a 
rational  soul  is  a  man,  therefore  the  negro  is  a  man.     And  if 
any  one  assuming  that  there  is  no  rational  soul  if  it  does  not 
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appear  to  us,  concluded  that  in&nts  just  bom  and  imbeoilfli 
do  not  belong  to  the  human  species  (aa,  in  fact^  the  antiior 
states  that  he  has  conversed  with  very  reasonable  peraoiiB  who 
made  this  denial),  I  do  not  think  that  the  bad  use  of  tiis 
maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  hd, 
would  delude  them,  nor  that  they  think  of  it  even  in  diawing 
this  conclusion.  The  source  of  their  error  would  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  our  author,  which  denies  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  soul  of  which  it  is  not  consoiouSi  while  these 
gentlemen  would  proceed  as  far  as  to  deny  the  soul  itself 
when  others  did  not  perceive  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OF   TRIFLING   PROPOSITIONS 

Ph,  I  believe,  indeed,  that  reasonable  persons  have  not 
been  disinclined  to  employ  identical  axioms  in  the  way  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  §  2.  It  also  seems  that  these 
purely  identical  maxims  are  only  trifling  propositions  or  nugaior 
rice,  as  the  schools  indeed  call  them.  I  should  not  be  content 
to  say  that  they  seem  thus,  did  not  your  surprising  example 
of  the  demonstration  of  conversion  by  the  agency  of  the  identi- 
cals^ make  me  proceed,  bridle  in  hand,  thenceforth,  when 
contempt  for  anything  is  the  question.  But  I  shall  tell  you 
that  what  you  allege  in  tlieir  favor  proclaims  them  wholly 
trifling;  viz. :  (§  3)  you  recognize  at  first  sight  that  they  con- 
tain no  instruction  unless  to  show  a  man  sometimes  the  ab- 
surdity in  which  he  is  involved. 

Th.  Do  you  count  that  as  nothing,  sir,  and  do  you  not  recog- 
nize that  to  reduce  a  proposition  to  absurdity  is  to  demonstrate 
its  contradictory?  I  indeed  believe  that  you  will  instruct  no 
man  by  telling  him  tliat  he  nuist  not  deny  and  affirm  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  but  you  instruct  him  by  showing  him 
by  the  force  of  the  consequence,  that  he  does  this  without 
thinking  of  it.     It  is  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  always  to  pass 

1  Cf.  New  Esmys,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2,  ante,  p.  409.— Tb. 
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from  these  apagogkal  demonatrationSyLe,  demonstrations  which 
reduce  to  absurdity,  and  to  prove  everything  by  the  ostensives,^ 
as  they  are  called;  and  geometers,  who  are  very  curious  on 
this  point,  have  tried  it  sufficiently.  Proclus  speaks  of  it 
from  time  to  time,  when  he  sees  that  certain  ancient  geome- 
ters, coming  after  Euclid,  have  found  a  demonstration  more 
direct  (as  they  think)  than  his.  But  the  silence  of  this  an- 
cient commentator  sufficiently  shows  that  they  did  not  always 
accomplish  it. 

§  3.  Fh,  You  will  at  least  admit,  sir,  that  a  million  proposi- 
tions may  be  formed  at  little  expense,  but  also  of  very  little 
use;  for  is  it  not  trifling  to  remark,  for  example,  that  the 
oyster  is  the  oyster,  and  that  it  is  false  to  deny  it,  or  to  say 
that  the  oyster  is  not  the  oyster?  As  to  which  our  author 
agreeably  says  that  a  man  who  would  make  this  oyster  some- 
times the  subject,  sometimes  the  attribute,  or  the  prediccUum, 
would  justly  be  like  a  monkey  who  should  amuse  himself  by 
throwing  one  oyster  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  which  pro- 
ceeding could  altogether  as  well  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the 
monkey  as  these  propositions  are  capable  of  satisfying  the 
understanding  of  man. 

Th.  1  find  that  this  author,  as  full  of  intelligence  as  gifted 
with  judgment,  has  every  reason  in  the  world  for  speaking 
against  those  who  would  so  use  them.  But  you  certainly  see 
how  the  identicals  must  be  employed  to  render  them  useful; 
viz. :  by  showing  by  force  of  consequences  and  definitions  that 
other  truths  which  you  wish  to  establish  reduce  to  them. 

§  4.  Ph.  I  know  it  and  I  see  clearly  that  they  may  be 
applied  with  much  stronger  reason  to  propositions  which 
a])pear  trifling  and  on  many  occasions  are  so,  wherein  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  is  affirmed  of  the  object  of  this  idea,  as 
ill  the  statement:  lead  is  a  metal.  In  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  tlie  moaning  of  these  terms  and  who  knows 
that  lead  signifies  a  very  heavy  fusible  and  malleable  body, 
there  is  tliis  use  alone,  that  in  saying  metal,  you  indicate  to 
him  at  once  many  simple  ideas  instead  of  enumerating  them 
one  by  one.     §  5.  The  same  is  true  when  part  of  the  defini- 

^  I. p..  direct  demonstrations,  a  term  used  as  the  opposite  of  the  indirect  or 
apoffof/iral  denionstnitions,  which  show  the  truth  of  a  thiug  by  proving  the 
absurdity  of  denying  it.  —  Tr. 
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tion  is  affirmed  of  the  thing  defined;  as  in  fha  statemfint: 
all  gold  18  fusible,  supposing  you  have  defined  gold  as  a  jfSkm^ 
heavy,  fusible,  and  malleable  body.  Again,  to  say  that  the 
triangle  has  three  sides,  that  man  is  an  animal,  that  a  palfnj 
(palefroy,  an  old  French  word)  is  an  animal  which  nei|^ 
serves  to  define  the  words,  but  not  to  teach  anything  besidei 
the  definition.  But  we  learn  something  from  the  statement 
that  man  lias  a  notion  of  Ood  and  that  opiom  plunges  him 
into  sleep. 

Th.  Besides  what  I  have  said  of  the  identicals  which  an 
wholly  so,  we  shall  find  that  these  semi-identioals  have  also  a 
particular  use.  For  example,  a  wise  man  is  always  a  man; 
that  gives  us  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  infallible,  that  he 
is  mortal,  etc.  Some  one  in  danger  needs  a  pistd-hall,  and 
lacks  the  lead  to  found  it  in  the  form  he  has;  a  friend  sajB 
to  him :  remember  that  the  sUver  you  have  in  your  pone  is 
fusible;  this  friend  will  not  teach  him  a  quality  of  the  silTer, 
but  will  make  him  think  of  a  use  he  may  make  of  it^  in  order 
to  have  pistol-balls  in  this  pressing  need.  A  large  part  of 
moral  truihs  and  of  the  most  beautiful  sentences  of  authors  is 
of  this  nature:  they  very  often  teach  us  nothing,  but  they 
make  us  think  at  tlie  right  time  of  what  we  know.  That 
iambic  senarius  of  the  Latin  tragedy, — 

Cuivis  potest  accidere,  quod  cuiquam  potest,^ 

which  might  be  expressed  thus,  although  less  prettily:  that 
which  may  happen  to  one,  may  happen  to  everybody,  only 
makes  us  remember  the  human  condition,  quod  nihil  humani  a 
nobis  alienum  putare  debemus.^  This  rule  of  the  jurisconsults: 
qui  jure  suo  utitur,  nemini  facit  injuriam*  (he  who  uses  his 

1  Publilius  Syrus,  in  Seneca,  De  TranquilUtate,  chap.  11. — Tb. 

2  Of.  Terence,  IleatUon.  1.  1.  23-25:  '*  Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alie- 
num puto."  —  Tr. 

3  Schaarschmidt  stAt«s  that  this  rule  of  the  jurisconsults  comes  from  the 
**Rf'(/ulm  et  prtpcepta  juris,'*  which  were  customarily  appended  to  the  older 
editions  of  the  Instilut tones.  The  exa(;t  phrase  does  not  occur  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis ;  but  cf.  Digest,  Lib.  XXXIX.,  Tit.  XL,  24,  ad  Jin,,  where  Trebatim 
says:  *'  non  tenori  me  damni  iiifecti:  neque  enim  existimari,  operis  mei  vitlo 
damnum  tibi  dari  in  ea  re,  in  qua  jure  meo  usus  sum  " ;  i&.  26:  **  Procolos  ait, 
cum  quis  jure  quid  in  suo  faceret,"  etc.;  Digest,  Lib.  L.,  Tit.  XVII.,  55,  where 
(laius  says:  "  Nullus  videtur  dolo  faccre,  qui  suo  jure  utitor" ;  ih,  129,  whew 
Paulus  says:  "  Nihil  dolo  creditor  facit,  qui  suum  recipit."  —  Tr. 
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own  right,  injures  no  one)  appears  trifling.  But  it  is  very 
useful  on  certain  occasions  and  makes  one  justly  think  of 
what  is  necessary.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  raised  his  house 
as  far  as  he  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  and  usages,  and  by  so 
doing  deprived  his  neighbor  of  some  view,  he  would  pay  this 
neighbor  at  once,  according  to  this  rule  of  law,  if  he  ventured 
to  complain.  For  the  rest,  propositions  of  fact,  or  experiences, 
like  that  which  states  that  opium  is  a  narcotic,  carry  us  farther 
than  the  truths  of  pure  reason,  which  can  never  make  us  go 
beyond  that  which  is  in  our  distinct  ideas. ^  As  for  this  propo- 
sition, that  every  man  has  a  notion  of  Grod,  it  is  from  the 
reason,  since  notion  signifies  idea.  For  the  idea  of  Grod,  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  is  innate  in  all  men :  but  if  this  notion 
signifies  an  idea  in  which  you  actually  think  it,  it  is  a  propo- 
sition of  fact  which  depends  on  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
§  7.  Finally,  to  say  that  a  triangle  has  three  sides  is  not  so 
identical  as  it  seems,  for  a  little  attention  is  required  to  see 
that  a  polygon  must  have  as  many  angles  as  sides;  it  would 
also  have  an  additional  side,  if  the  polygon  were  not  supposed 
to  be  closed. 

§  9.  Ph,  It  seems  that  the  general  propositions  concerning 
substances  are  for  the  most  part  trifling,  if  they  are  certain. 
He  who  knows  the  meanings  of  the  words:  substance,  man, 
animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive,  rational,  will  form 
from  them  many  indubitable  but  useless  propositions,  partic- 
ularly about  the  soul,  of  which  we  often  speak  without  know- 
ing what  it  really  is.  Every  one  may  see  an  infinite  number 
of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  conclusions  of  this  nature  in 
the  books  of  metaphysics,  scholastic  theology,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  physics,  the  reading  of  which  will  teach  him  nothing 
more  of  God,  spirits,  and  bodies  than  he  knew  before  having 
run  through  these  books. 

Th.  It  is  true,  that  abstracts  of  metaphysics  and  such  other 
books  of  this  character  as  are  commonly  seen,  teach  only 
words.  To  say,  for  example,  that  metaphysics  is  the  science 
of  being  in  general,  which  explains  the  principles  and  affec- 
tions emanating    from    it;  that   the   principles   of  being  are 

1  Tnitli8  of  fact  furnish  occasion  for  inductive  conclusions  which  enlarjj^e 
our  knowledge ;  while  truths  of  reason  can  only  be  explicated,  or  made  clearer 
as  to  their  already  existing  content.  —  Tr. 
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essence  and  existence;  that  the  affections  are  either  primt- 
tive,  viz. :  unity,  truth,  the  good,  or  derivatiTe,  viz. :  iden- 
tity, diversity,  simplicity,  complexity,  etc.,  and,  in  speaking 
of  each  of  these  terms,  to  give  only  yague  notions  and  Terbal 
distinctions  is  indeed  to  abuse  the  name  of  sdenee*  But  we 
must  render  this  justice  to  the  more  profound  Scholastics, 
like  Suarez  ^  (whom  Grotius  valued  so  highly)  and  admit  that 
there  is  sometimes  in  them  discussions  of  value,  as  upon  the 
continuum,  the  infinite,  the  contingent,  the  reality  of  abstractBi 
the  principles  of  individuation,  the  origo  et  vacuum /armarum, 
the  soul  and  its  faculties,  the  concurrence  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  etc.,  and  even  in  ethics,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
will  and  the  principles  of  justice;  in  a  word,  we  most  admit 
that  there  is  still  some  gold  in  these  scoriee,  but  it  is  only 
enlightened  persons  who  can  profit  from  it;  and  to  load  tlw 
youth  with  the  rubbish  of  inutilities,  because  there  is  some- 
thing of  value  here  and  there,  would  be  badly  to  dispose  of 
the  most  precious  of  all  things,  time.  For  the  rest,  we  aze 
not  wholly  destitute  of  general  propositions  regarding  sub- 
stances which  are  certain,  and  deserve  to  be  known;  there  aze 
grand  and  beautiful  truths  concerning  Qod  and  the  soul  which 

1  Francisco  Suarez,  154S-1617,  a  famous  Jesuit  and  a  distingniahed  pUkso- 
pher,  tbeolo^an,  and  philosophical  jurist,  was  "the  last  great  Scholastk.** 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  moderate  Thomist.  As  a  theolofi^ian,  he  advocated  the 
system  known  as  **  con^uism."  In  his  Tractaius  de  legibuB  ac  Deo  legisiatortf 
reprinted,  London,  1(579,  wlierein  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  forerunner  of 
Grotius  and  Fufeudorf ,  ho  maintained  the  theory  of  conditional  obedience  to 
antliority.  For  an  account  of  his  views  on  natural  law  and  sovereignty,  </. 
Larousse,  Grande  Dirt.  Univ.  de  XIX*  Siecle,  Vol.  14,  pp.  1164c-1165m;  for 
his  "couffTuism,"  ibid.f  Vol.  4,  p.l>34  a.  His  Opera  omnia,  23  vols.,  fol.,  ap- 
peared at  Mainz  and  Lyons,  1630  sq.,  Venice,  1640,  new  revised  ed.,  26  vote., 
8vo,  Besau<,*on  and  Paris,  185(>-(>2.  Tlio  most  important  of  his  works  are,  per- 
haps, the  Disputdtlones  metaphij»ic«,  1605,  and  the  TVact.  de  leg,,  cited  above. 
For  an  account  of  his  philosophy,  cf.  Stiickl,  Gesch,  de  Philos,  d.  Mittel<iUer$, 
III.  [Vol.  4],  (\M  sq.y  and  K.  Werner,  Suarez  u,  d.  ScJtolastik  d.  letzten  Jahr- 
hundertc,  Rcgcnsbiirg,  IWJl. 

Hui^  van  Groot  — Latin,  Hufjo  Grotius  —  cf.  ante,  p.  285,  note  1,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  philosopliy  of  law,  in  liis  theological  writings  occasionally  cit<4 
Suarez  as  an  auMi(»rity ;  r/.,  for  example.  Opera  omnia  theologica,  Amsterdam, 
1670,  Vol.  4,  pp.  20*>,  a,  50,  621,  a,  54;  and  in  his  Epistolse-  adOaUos,  eplst.  15i 
ad  Joa.  Cordesium,  p.  3,'{5,  ed.  I^'ipzig,  1674,  and  new  ed.  1684,  also  EpiMolx 
quotqvot  reporlri  potuerunt,  epist.  321>,  p.  118,  Amsterdam,  1687,  praises  him 
thus:  "  Quorsum  tantus  Suarezii  contemtuK?  liominis,  si  quid  recte  jndico. 
in  pliilosophia  cui  hoc  tempore  coiuiexa  est  seholastica,  tant»  subtilitatis,  ut 


Wl  «p     #M  ««  «^«%^  ^«  t«  «»  •%«      \\  0*\>^^w%  ^     w^rk  «■«»-•«%    O    *  ' 
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our  clever  author  has  taught  either  in  his  own  right  or  in 
part  after  others.  We  have  perhaps  added  something  also 
thereto.  And  as  for  general  knowledge  concerning  bodies, 
considerable  additions  are  being  made  to  what  Aristotle  left, 
and  it  should  be  said  that  physics,  even  general  physics,  has 
become  much  more  real  than  it  was  heretofore.  As  for  real 
metaphysics,  we  are  beginning,  as  it  were,  to  establish  it,  and 
we  find  important  truths  grounded  in  reason  and  confirmed  by 
experience,  which  belong  to  substances  in  general.  I  hope, 
also,  that  I  have  advanced  a  little  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  soul  and  of  spirits.  Such  a  metaphysic  was  the  demand 
of  Aristotle,  it  is  the  science  which  he  called  Zrjrovfiivrfy  the 
desired  (la  desirSe)  or  that  which  he  sought,  which  must  be  as 
regards  the  other  theoretic  sciences  what  the  science  of  happi- 
ness is  to  the  arts  which  it  needs,  and  what  the  architect  is  to 
the  workmen.  This  is  why  Aristotle  said  that  the  other 
sciences  depend  upon  metaphysics  as  the  most  general  science 
and  must  derive  from  it  their  principles,  demonstrated  by  it.^ 
You  must  know  also  that  true  ethics  is  to  metaphysics  what 
practice  is  to  theory,  because  upon  the  doctrine  of  substances 
in  common  depends  the  knowledge  of  spirits  and  particularly 
of  God  and  the  soul  which  gives  a  proper  meaning  to  justice 
and  virtue.  For  as  I  have  elsewhere  ^  remarked,  if  there  were 
neither  providence  nor  a  future  life,  the  wise  man  would  be 
more  limited  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  he  would  refer 
everything  merely  to  his  present  satisfaction,  and  even  this 
satisfaction,  which  appears  already  in  Socrates,  in  the  em- 
peror Marcus   Aurelius,    in  Epictetus    and  other  ancients,' 

1  Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaphys.j  A,  2,  982 "-983 •,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
the  dependence  of  the  other  sciences  upon  metaphysics,  and  in  which  the  term 
^rirelv  frequently  occurs  in  this  specific  sense;  cf.  especially  982 •>,  7,  8:  i(  andv- 

Tutv  ovv  Ttav  e'lpTffJitvbtv  (Vi  rriv  avrriv  iiri<TTrjfJiriv  irtirrci  to  ^rfTOVfievov  ovofia,      FOF  the 

comparison  to  the  architect,  rf.  1,  981  •,  30.  —  Tr. 

'^  Leibnitz  refers  perhaps  to  what  he  said  in  New  Essays,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  2, 
§  2,  Th.  (2),  ante,  pp.  86-87;  or  in  the  Preface  to  his  Codex  juris  f/entivm 
diplomaticus,  §  13  (Dutens,  4,  Pt.  III.,  2iM)) :  **  Ut  vero  universali  demonstra- 
tions conficiatur,  onine  honestum  esse  utile,  et  omne  turpe  damnosum,  assu- 
menda  est  immortalitas  aninue,  et  rector  universi  Deus,"  etc.  — Tr. 

2  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  121-180,  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
whose  Meditations  or  Thoughts  exhibit  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  its  best  on  the 
moral  and  religious  side,  and  present  a  morality  nearer  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament  than  that  of  any  other  paj^an  writer.  Eds.  of  the  Greek  Text 
Ttt  €iv  avTov  by  J.  M.  Schultz,  Leipzig,  1802,  reprinted  by  Tauchnitz,  1821,  and 
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would  not  be  so  well  grounded  always  without  these 
and  grand  views  which  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  univtone 
open  for  us  even  in  a  future  without  limits;  otherwise  the 
tranquillity  of  the  soul  would  be  only  what  is  called  a  forced 
X>atience,  so  that  we  may  say  that  natural  theoiogyf  comprisiiig 
two  parts,  theoretical  and  practical,  contains  altogether  letl 
metaphysics  and  the  most  perfect  ethics.^ 

§  12.  Ph.  There  is  doubtless  knowledge  whioh   is  fsr  re- 

by  J.  Stich,  Leipzig,  1882.  Eng.  trans.,  Tlie  Thoughts  of  the  Bmpenr  Jf. 
Aurelius  Antoninus^  by  Qeo.  Long,  revised  ed.  in  Bohn's  ClaM.  Ubnuy;  alls 
Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields,  1864.  On  his  life  and  phUosophy,  </:  Zelkit 
Phihs.  d.  Griech.,  lU.,  1  [Vol.  5],  754-763,  dd  ed.,  1880;  CapM,  Stoieism  Oa 
series  of  "  Gliief  Anct.  Philosophies,"  pnb.  by  the  Soc.  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge),  chap.  13,  pp.  206-239,  London,  1880;  F.  W.  Warrtir,  Seektn 
after  Ood,  pp.  257-317,  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1877. 

Epictetus,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  is  unknown,  liTod  In  Borne 
under  Nero,  54-68,  and  his  successors,  and,  when  Domitian  In  94  i>*iii«iMMi  an 
philosophers  from  the  Imperial  City,  went  to  Nicopolis  In  Epima,  and  then 
taught  till  his  death,  which  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Trajaa. 
98-117,  or  shortly  after.  At  first  a  slave,  but  afterwards  a  freedman,  he  nine' 
sented  Stoicism  in  the  cottage,  while  in  Aurelius  we  see  it  on  tlie  throne.  Hb 
left  no  writings,  but  his  discourses,  ^taxfu^ai,  were  carefully  taken  down  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  own  words  as  he  uttered  them,  by  his  pupil  and  admirer 
Arrian.  The  best  ed.  is  that  by  Schweighauser,  6  vols.,  8vo,  Leipzig,  179^ 
1800.  Eng.  trans..  The  Discourses  of  Epictetus,  with  the  Etvcheiridion  and 
Fragments,  by  Gk^o.  Long,  in  Bohn's  Class.  Library;  also  byT.  W.  Higginsoa, 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1865.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  <f,  ZeUer, 
Philos.  d.  Griech.y  III.,  1  [Vol.  5],  738-754,  3d  ed.,  1880;  Capes,  StoieiMm,  chap. 
12,  pp.  180-liH);  Farrar,  iSVcifcer*  after  God,  pp.  186-25(),  London,  1877.  — Te. 

^  The  old  scholasticism  made  natural  theology  a  part  of  metaphysics,  which 
included  besides  natural  theology,  ontology,  cosmology,  and  psychology.  Cf 
Thoa.  Aquinas,  iStunma  Theol.,  Pt.  I.,  Quest.  1,  Art.  1,  ad  Jin.:  "  Unde  theo- 
logia,  quie  ad  sacram  doctriuam  pertinct,  differt  secundum  genus  ab  ilia  theo> 
logia  qiiflQ  pars  philosophiaB  ponitur."  Leilmitz,  in  a  writing  without  place  or 
date,  which  Gerhardt  {Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.,  4,  268,  note  ♦♦)  thinks  was 
undoubtedly  addressed  to  the  Duchess  Sophie,  says  (G.  o}}.  cit.,  4,  2U2,  and 
Foucher  de  Gareil,  Nouvellcs  lettres  et  opuscules  de  Leibniz  in€dits^  Paris, 
18o7,  p.  25) :  "  En  effect  la  nietaphysique  est  la  theologie  naturelle,  et  le  meme 
Dieii  ({ui  est  la  source  de  tous  les  bieus,  est  aussi  le  principe  de  toutes  les  con- 
noissaiices."     Cf.  also  Discours  de  mctaphys.,  §  28,  G.  4,  453. 

Leibnitz  linds  the  source  of  ethical  truths  in  natural  theology,  because  God, 
the  idea  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  natural  theology,  is  also  the  object  of  man's 
highest  moral  aspiration  and  effort,  so  far  as  he  seeks  lovingly  to  comprehend 
him,  a  point  of  view  from  which  Leibnitz  sought  to  develop  the  ethical  ivn- 
ccptious  published  under  the  title  of  Definitiones  ethicss,  G.  7,  73  sq.,  Erdmann, 
670,  tr.ans.  Duncan,  Philos.  Wks.  of  Leibnitz,  l.'W,  and  which  controls  the 
thought-development  in  the  Preface  to  the  Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticus, 
cf.  §  13,  Dutens,  4,  Pt.  III.,  2<H>,  in  the  Th^odic^e,  Preface,  G.  6,  2r>-28,  E.4tS, 
Jacques,  2,  3-4,  Janet,  2,  .'M,  and  in  the  Discour^  de  tnetaphys.,  §§  2-4, 3W7, 
G.  4,  427-t.'i0,  460-4H.S.  —  Tr. 
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moved  from  being  trifling  or  purely  verbal.  But  this  last 
seems  to  be  that  in  which  two  abstracts  are  affirmed  the  one 
of  the  other;  for  example,  that  parsimony  is  frugality,  that 
gratitude  is  justice;  and  however  specious  these  and  other 
propositions  sometimes  appear  at  first  sight,  yet  when  we 
press  their  force,  we  find  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing  else 
than  the  signification  of  the  terms. 

Th,  But  the  significations  of  terms,  i.e,  definitions  united 
with  identical  axioms,  express  the  principles  of  all  demonstra- 
tions :  and  as  these  definitions  can  make  known  at  the  same 
time  the  ideas  and  their  possibility,  it  is  plain  that  what 
depends  on  them  is  not  always  purely  verbal.  As  for  the 
example  that  gratitude  is  justice,  or  rather  a  part  of  justice,  it 
is  not  to  be  despised,  for  it  shows  that  what  is  called  a^io 
ingrati,^  or  the  complaint  which  can  be  made  against  the 
vmgrateful,  should  be  less  neglected  in  the  tribunals.  The 
liomans  received  this  action  against  the  Liberti,^  or  freedmen, 
and  still  to-day  it  should  have  place  as  regards  the  revocation 
of  gifts.  For  the  rest,  I  have  already  said  elsewhere*  that 
abstract  ideas  also  may  be  attributed  to  one  another,  the  genus 
to  the  species,  as  in  the  statements :  duration  is  a  continuity j 
virtue  is  a  habit;  but  universal  justice  is  not  only  a  virtue, 
but  it  is  indeed  the  complete  ethical  virtue. 


CHAPTER   IX 

OF    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    OUR    EXISTENCE* 

§  1.  Ph.  We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  essences  of 
tilings,  and  as  our  mind  knows  them  only  by  abstraction,  by 
detaching  them  from  every  particular  existence,  other  than 
that  which  is  in  our  understanding,  they  give  us  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  any  real  existence.     And  the  universal  prop- 

1  Cf.  Coil.  Jvstin.,  8,  5(>,  1,  8,  and  10.  — Tr. 

2  Gerhardt,  Erdniann,  and  Janet  read  "les  libertes*';  Jacques  reads  "les 
libero's."  — Tr. 

8  C/.  Bk.  III.,  chap.  :i,  §  10,  Th.,  ante,  p.  313.  — Tr. 

*  I^^ke's  title  is,  "Of  our  knowledge  of  existence."  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  2, 
p.228,  Bobn'sed.- Tr. 
2  K 
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oBitions  of  which  we  may  have  a  certain  knowledge^  do  not 
relate  to  existence.  Further,  every  time  we  attribute  anytiiiiig 
to  an  individual  of  a  genus  or  a  species  by  a  propositian,  wliieh 
would  not  be  certain  if  the  same  were  attributed  to  the  genui 
or  species  in  general,  the  proposition  belongs  only  to  the  exist- 
ence and  makes  known  only  an  accidental  union  in  the  things 
existing  in  particular,  as  when  we  say,  such  a  man  is  learned. 

Th.  Very  well,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  philosopheis 
also,  distinguishing  so  often  between  what  is  eaamee  and  what 
existence,  refer  to  existence  everything  which  is  accSdnUal  or 
contingent.  Very  often  we  do  not  even  know  whether  the  uni- 
versal propositions,  which  we  know  only  by  experience,  are 
not  perhaps  accidental  also,  because  our  experience  is  limited; 
as  in  the  countries  where  water  is  not  frozen,  this  proposition 
which  will  be  formed  about  it,  that  water  is  always  in  a  fluid 
state,  is  not  essential,  and  we  know  it  by  coming  into  colder 
countries.  But  we  may  take  the  accidental  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  so  that  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  mean  between  it  and 
the  essential;  and  this  mean  is  the  natural  (le  naiurel),  t.e.  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  thing  necessarily,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  agrees  with  it  of  itself  if  nothing  prevents. 
Thus,  some  one  might  maintain  that  it  is  not  indeed  essen- 
tial, but  that  it  is  at  least  natural,  for  water  to  remain  fluid. 
We  might  maintain  this,  I  say,  but  it  is  not,  however,  a 
demonstrated  fact,  and  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon, 
if  there  are  any,  would  have  reason  to  believe  the  statement 
no  less  grounded  that  it  is  natural  for  water  to  be  frozen. 
There  are  other  cases,  however,  where  the  natural  is  less 
doubtful ;  for  example,  a  ray  of  light  always  continues  straight 
in  the  same  medium  unless  it  accidentally  meets  some  surface 
whicli  reflects  it.  For  the  rest,  Aristotle  was  accustomed  to 
refer  to  matter  the  source  of  accidental  things ;  *  but  then  we 
must  understand  thereby  secondary  matter,  i.e.  the  heap  or 
mass  of  bodies. 

§  2.  Ph.  I  have  already  ^  remarked,  following  the  excellent 
English  author  wlio  wrote  tlie  Essay  concerning  Understand- 
ing, that  we  know  our  existence  by  intuition,  that  of  Ood  by 

1  Cf.  Metaphys.f  E,  2,  1027*,  14:  «<rT«  ^  vAtj  iarai  airia  ii  ivS^xofkitni  wapk  rOt 
ivi  t6  iroXv  aAAtof  tov  avufitfifiKoroK-  —  Tr. 

2  Cf.  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  3,  §  21,  ante,  p.  43*).  — Tr. 
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demonstration,  and  that  of  other  things  by  sensation.  §  3. 
Now  this  intuition  which  makes  known  our  existence  to  our- 
selves, makes  it  known  to  us  with  an  evidence  complete, 
incapable  of  being  proved  and  having  no  need  of  proof;  so 
that  even  when  I  attempt  to  doubt  all  things,  this  doubt  itself 
does  not  allow  me  to  doubt  my  own  existence.  In  fine,  we 
have  on  this  point  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  that  can  be 
imagined. 

Th,  I  am  entirely  agreed  as  to  all  this.  And  I  add  that 
the  immediate  apperception  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
thoughts  furnishes  us  the  first  truths  a  posteriori,  or  of  fact, 
i.e.  ^e  first  experieyices,  as  the  identical  propositions  contain 
the  first  truths  a  priori,  or  of  reason,  i.e.  the  first  lights  (les 
premieres  lumi^res)}  Both  are  incapable  of  proof,  and  may  be 
called  immediate;  the  former,  because  they  are  immediate 
between  the  understanding  and  its  object;  the  latter,  because 
they  are  intermediate  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 


CHAPTER  X 

OF   OUR   KNOWLEDGE   OP   THE   EXISTENCE   OP   GOD 

§  1.  Ph,  God  having  given  to  our  soul  the  faculties  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness ; 
for  the  senses,  perception,  and  the  reason  furnish  us  manifest 
proofs  of  his  existence. 

Th.  God  has  not  only  given  the  soul  faculties  suitable  for 
knowing  him,  but  he  has  also  impressed  upon  it  characters 
which  indicate  hira,  although  the  soul  needs  faculties  to  per- 
ceive these  characters.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  discus- 
sions we  have  already  had  upon  ideas  and  innate  truths, 
among  which  I  reckon  tlie  idea  of  God  and  the  truth  of  his 
existence.     Let  us  come  rather  to  the  fact. 

Ph.  Now,  although  the  existence  of  God  is  the  truth  most 
easily  proved  by  the  reason,  and  its  evidence  equals,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  of  mathematical  demonstrations,  it  yet 
demands   attention.     It   needs  at   once   only  reflection   upon 

*  Schaarechmidt  translates :  "die  ersten  Erleiichtungen  aus  dem  Innern," 
i.e.  the  first  ilium  Id  at  ions  from  within.  —  Tr. 
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ourselves  and  our  own  indubitable  existence,  f  2.  Thus  I  Bop- 
pose  that  every  ot^e  knows  that  something  actually  exisU,  and  thai 
thus  there  is  a  real  being.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  doabfc 
his  own  existence,  I  declare  that  I  do  not  speak  to  him.  {  3. 
We  know  also  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  bare  nothing  eoti- 
not  produce  a  real  being.  Whence  it  follows,  with  mathemat- 
ical evidence,  that  something  hcLs  existed  from  all  eternity^  since 
everything  which  has  a  beginning  must  have  been  produced 
by  something  else.  §  4.  Now  every  being  which  draws  its 
existence  from  another,  draws  also  from  it  all  it  has,  and 
all  its  faculties.  The  eternal  source  of  all  beings  is  then 
also  the  ])rinciple  of  all  their  powers,  so  that  this  eternal  being 
must  be  also  cUl-powerfid.  §  5.  Further,  man  finds  in  himself 
knowledge.  There  is,  then,  an  inteUigent  being.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  thing  absolutely  destitute  of  knowledge  and  per* 
ception  to  produce  an  intelligent  being,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
tlie  idea  of  matter,  deprived  of  thought,  to  produce  it  of  itself. 
The  source  of  thiqgs  is  then  intelligent,  and  there  has  been  an 
intelligent  being  from  aU  eternity,  §  G.  An  eternal,  very  power- 
ful, and  very  intelligent  being  is  what  we  call  Ood.  K,  how- 
ever, any  one  were  found  so  imreasonable  as  to  suppose  that 
man  is  the  only  being  having  knowledge  and  wisdom,  bat  that, 
nevertheless,  he  has  been  formed  by  pure  chance,  and  that  it 
is  this  same  principle,  blind  and  without  knowledge,  which 
carries  on  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  I  shall  advise  him  to 
examine  at  his  leisure  the  wholly  solid  and  emphatic  censure 
of  Cicero  ("I)e  Legibus,"  lib.  2).  Certainly,  he  says,  no  one 
could  be  so  foolishly  arrogant  as  to  think  that  he  has  within 
himself  an  understanding  and  reason,  and  yet  that  there  is  no 
intelligence  governing  tlie  lieavens  and  all  this  vast  universe.* 
From  what  I  have  just  said  it  clearly  follows  that  we  have  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  God  than  of  anything  else  outside  us. 
Th.  I  assure  you,  sir,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  something  against  this 
demonstration ;  but  I  do  it  solely  in  order  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  lill  up  the  void.     It  is  principally  in  the  jart 

1  Cicero,  /)/'  Lrtf.,  Bk.  IT.,  chap.  7:  "Qui<l  est  onim  vorius,  quam  ncniinem 
esse  oporterc  tain  stiilt*?!  arrogant  em,  ut  in  so  rationeni  otmentom  putot  inesse, 
in  coilo  nmndoqiic  non  putet?  Ant  nt.  ea  qnsn  vix  sunima  ingeuii  ratioue  com- 
prchendat,  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet?"  —  Tr. 
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where  you  conclude  (§  3)  that  something  has  existed  from  all 
eternity.  I  find  therein  some  ambiguity,  if  that  means  that 
there  never  has  been  any  time  in  which  nothing  eodsted,  I  admit 
it,  and  it  follows  truly  from  the  preceding  propositions  by 
an  inference  wholly  mathematical.  For  if  there  had  always 
been  nothing,  there  would  always  have  been  nothing,  nothing 
being  unable  to  produce  a  being;  then  we  ourselves  should  not 
be,  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  truth  of  experience.  But  the 
consequence  appears  at  once,  that  by  the  statement  that  some- 
thing has  existed  from  all  eternity,  you  mean  an  eternal 
thing.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  in  virtue  of  what  you 
have  hitherto  advanced,  that  if  there  has  always  been  some- 
thing, there  has  always  been  a  certain  thing,  i.e.  an  eternal 
being.  For  certain  opponents  will  say  that  I  have  been  pro- 
duced by  other  things,  and  these  things  by  others.  Further, 
if  some  admit  eternal  beings  (as  the  Epicureans  their  atoms) 
they  will  not  think  themselves  compelled  for  that  reason  to 
admit  an  eternal  being  who  is  the  only  source  of  all  the 
otliors.  For  if  they  should  admit  that  this  which  gives  exist- 
ence, gives  also  the  other  qualities  and  powers  of  the  thing, 
they  will  deny  that  a  single  thing  gives  existence  to  the 
others,  and  they  will  say  also  that  in  each  thing  many  others 
must  concur.  Thus  we  shall  not  reach  by  this  alone  a  source 
of  all  the  powers.  Yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  judge  that 
there  is  one,  and  also  that  the  universe  is  governed  with  wis- 
dom. But  when  we  believe  matter  susceptible  of  thouglit,  we 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  produce  something.  At  least  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring 
forward  a  proof  which  does  not  show  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  wliolly  incapable  of  it;  and,  assuming  that  our  tliought 
comes  from  a  thinking  being,  may  we  take  it  as  admitted, 
without  prejudice  to  tlie  demonstration,  that  this  nmst  be 
(xod  ? 

§  7.  Ph.  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  the  excellent  man  from  whom 
I  luive  borrowed  this  demonstration  is  capable  of  perfecting 
it;  and  I  sliall  try  to  influence  him  to  do  so,  since  he  could 
scarcely  render  a  greater  service  to  the  public.  You  also  de- 
sire it.  This  makes  me  think  that  you  do  not  consider  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  shut  the  mouths  of  atheists,  to  make 
everything  revolve  upon  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  God  in 
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us,  as  some  do,  who  attach  themselves  too  strongly  to  this 
favorite  discovery  even  to  rejecting  all  other  demonstratiimt 
of  the  existence  of  Grod,^  or  at  least  attemptii^^  to  weaken 
them  and  forbidding  to  employ  them  as  if  they  were  weak  ar 
false;  although  at  bottom  they  are  proofs  which  ahowuB  so 
clearly  and  in  a  manner  so  convincing  the  existenoe  of  thii 
sovereign  being  by  the  consideration  of  onr  own  existence^ 
and  of  the  sensible  parts  of  the  universe,  that  I  think  no  wise 
man  ought  to  resist  them. 

Th,  Although  I  am  for  innate  ideas,  and  in  pajidoiilar  for 
that  of  God,  I  do  not  think  that  the  demonstEations  of  the 
Cartesians  drawn  from  the  idea  of  God  are  perfect.  I  have 
shown  fully  elsewhere '  (in  the  ''Actes  de  Leipsic,"  and  in 
the  '^Memoires  de  Trevoux")  that  what  Descartes  has  bor- 
rowed from  Anselm,*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  very  besa- 

^  Descartes  relied  mainly,  and  Spinoza  exclosiyaly,  on  the  ontoloslQa]  or  c 
priori  ar^ment  for  the  proof  of  Gkxl'B  existence.  Spinoza's  qrBtem»  tn  fMt| 
did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  any  other  argnment,  since  God  Is  tlie  only  ss^ 
stance  and  all  other  things  are  merely  modes,  accidents,  or  ezpraosioiis  of  thtl 
substance.  Cf.  Descartes,  Meditations,  III.  and  V.,  Veitch's  trans.,  i»p.  llftffn 
143  sq.f  Prinrip.  Philos.,  Pt.  I.,  §§  13  sq.,  Veitch,  pp.  198  »q.,  Diweourg  de  la 
Methode,  Pt.  IV.,  Veitch,  pp.  34  sq. ;  Spinoza,  Ethica,  Pt.  I.,  ed.  Van  Vloten  and 
Land,  Vol.  1,  pp.  39  sq.,  trans.  Elwes,  Vol.  2,  pp.  45  »q.;  letter  to  De  Vrieti 
V.  V.  &  L.,  2, 34,  trans.  E.  2, 315.  Also  on  Descartes,  Windelband,  Hist,  of  Phiioi^ 
trans,  by  Tufts,  392-3,  405 ;  on  Spinoza,  ibid.,  401,  407-10.  Leibnitz,  while  seek- 
ing to  correct  and  complete  the  ontological  argument,  makes  the  teleologictl 
form  of  the  a  posteriori  argument,  in  his  doctrine  of  monads  and  their  pre- 
established  harmony,  one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  his  system.  Of.  C\m- 
fessio  natvrm  contra  atheistas,  10C8,  Gerhardt,  4,  105-109,  Erdmann,  45-47, 
Dutens,  1,  5-8;  Principes  de  la  nature  et  de  la  (jrace,  §§  11  «g.,  G.  6,  603,  E. 
716,  trans.  Dnn<-aii,  214,  Monadolof/ic,  §§  38  sq.,  G.  6,  613,  E.  708,  trans.  D.,  *£Sk 
Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  monads  demands  the  exist-ence  of  God  as  its  necessary 
ground  und  <*omplenient.  Cy.  antOj  p.  363,  note  1.  He  regarded  all  the  argu- 
ments for  God's  existence  as  valuable  and  urged  men  to  perfect  them.  Cf. 
infra,  p.  5<V5,  iiotts  2.    On  his  doctrine,  rf.  Windelband,  op,  cit.,  420-425.  —  Tb. 

^  lA>ibiiitz  means  tlie  ^fpd.  de  CV>//.,  Ver.  et  Id.,  published  in  the  "Acta 
Enid.  Lips.,"  Nov.,  1(W4,  and  found  in  Gerhardt,  4,  422,  Erdmann,  79,  Dnt^ns, 
2,  Pt.  I.,  14,  Janot,2,  r)14  (in  French),  trans.  Duncan,  27;  and  the  De  hi  demon- 
stration  Cartvsirnne,  etc.,  publislied  in  tlie  "  Menioircs  de  Trc^voux,*'  1701,  G. 
4,  4()5,  E.  177,  Dutens,  2,  Pt.  !.,  2r4,  Janet,  2,  r)<W,  trans.  Duncan,  l.'M).— Tb. 

8  Anselm,  10:CV1101»,  archbishop  of  (Canterbury  from  lOiKJ  till  his  death,  and 
the  real  founder  of  the  Oliristian  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Age,  was  a  dis- 
tinjjuished  idiilosopher  and  tlieoloj^ian,  whose  fame  rests  cliietiy  upon  his  onto- 
h)gical  or  a  priori  argument  feu-  tlie  existence  of  God,  and  his  theory  of  the 
incarnation  and  atonement.  His  Opera  are  found  in  Migne,  Patrol,  (^tr. 
CUnnpLy  Vol.  165.  The  most  imj)ortant  for  pliilosophy  are  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo  ft  the  Monoloyium,  and  the  Proalof/ium.   The  two  latter,  with  Gauuilo'a 
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tiful  and  really  very  ingenious,  but  that  there  is  still  a  gap 
therein  to  be  filled.  This  celebrated  archbishop,  who  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  time,  congratu- 
lates himself,  not  without  reason,  for  having  discovered  a 
means  of  proving  the  existence  of  Grod  a  priori,  by  means  of 
its  own  notion,  without  recurring  to  its  effects.  And  this  is 
very  nearly  the  force  of  his  argument:  God  is  the  greatest, 
or  (as  Descartes  says)  the  most  perfect  of  beings,  or  rather  a 
being  of  supreme  grandeur  and  perfection,  including  all  de- 
grees thereof.  That  is  the  notion  of  God.  See  now  how 
existence  follows  from  this  notion.  To  exist  is  something 
more  than  not  to  exist,  or  rather,  existence  adds  a  degree  to 
grandeur  and  perfection,  and  as  Descartes  states  it,  existence 
is  itself  a  perfection.  Therefore  this  degree  of  grandeur  and 
perfection,  or  rather  this  perfection  which  consists  in  exist- 
ence, is  in  this  supreme  all-great, all-perfect  being :  for  otherwise 
some  degree  would  be  wanting  to  it,  contrary  to  its  definition. 
Consequently  this  supreme  being  exists.  The  Scholastics, 
not  excepting  even  their  Doctor  Angelicus,^  have  misunder- 

refutation  of  the  Prosloffiunif  entitled  Liber  pro  insipientet  and  Anselm's 
reply,  Liber  apolof/eticua,  were  edited  by  C.  Haas,  Tubingen,  1863.  There  is 
a  French  trans.,  with  notes,  of  the  Monologium  and  Proslogium  by  Bouchitt^, 
Le  Rationalisme  Chretien,  Paris,  1842;  and  an  English  trans,  of  the  Pros- 
logium and  Lib.  apologet.  in  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Vol.  8  [1861],  pp.  629 
gq.,  704  sq.,  and  of  the  Cur  Deus  Homo?,  ibid..  Vol.  11  [1864],  pp.  729  «?.,  12 
[1855] ,  52  sq.  *His  ontological  argument  is  found  in  the  Proslogium  and  the 
Liber  apologeticus.  An  excellent  account  of  it  is  given  in  Ueberweg-Heinze, 
Gesch.  d.  Philos.,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1888,  Vol.  2,  p.  162  sq.,  Eng.  trans,  from  4th 
German  ed..  New  York,  1871,  Vol.  1,  pp.  {^\-m.  Cf.  also  Windelband,  Hist. 
o/Philos.,  trans,  by  Tufts,  pp.  291-294;  Mulford,  The  Republic  of  God,  pp.  4, 
5,  4th  ed.,  Boston,  is82.  For  further  account  of  Anselm's  life  and  philosophy, 
cf.  Hasse,  Atiselm  von  Canterburf/,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  184.'i,  1852  (ontolog.  argt. 
in  Vol.  2,  pp.  2.*3,^-28(]) ;  Stfickl,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  Mittelalters,  1,  \51-20S; 
Haureau,  Histoire  de  la  Philos.  Scholastique,  Paris,  1872-80,  1,  265^7. 

For  expositions  and  criticisms  of  the  ontolojjical  argument,  cf.  Kant,  Krit. 
d.  r.  Vernuuft.y  ed.  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert,  2,  4(>2-470,  ed.  Hartenstcin, 
18;W,  2,  45(M<i4,  18157,  ."i,  405^11,  ed.  Kirchman,  I^ipzig,  1877,  1,  47(M8:?,  trans. 
Miiller,  1  vol.  ed.,  r)09-.51H;  E.  Caird,  The  Philos.  of  Kant,  Glasgow,  1877, 
r>;U),  (^2,  The  Crit.  Philos.  of  Kant,  New  York,  1889,  2,  110,  120;  Hegel, 
Vorlfsttngen  it.  d.  Pemeisp  vonx  Dascin.  Gottes,  in  his  J*hilos.  d.  Relig., 
Anhan;:,  2,  :i57  .sr/.,  2(i  ed.,  Berlin,  1H40;  Dorner,  Chrht.  Glaubenslvhre,  1,  201 
sq,,  ?^Fig.  trans.,  1,  214  sq.]  Pfleiderer,  Philos.  d.  Relig.,  2,  271  sq.,  2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1HH4,  Eng.  trans.,  3,  271  sq.  —  TR. 

1  I.e.  Thomas  Ac^uinas,  1225  or  1227-1274.  For  his  critique  of  the  ontologi- 
cal argument,  r/.  Summa  thfologiie,  Pt.  !.,  Quest.  2,  Article  1 ;  Contra  gen- 
tiles, Bk.  I.,  chap.  11 ;  and  Stock!,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  Mittelalters,  II.,  1  [Vol. 
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stood  this  argument,  and  have  taken  it  as  a  paralogimn;  in 
which  respect  they  were  altogether  wrong,  and  Descartes^ 
who  studied  quite  a  long  time  the  scholastic  philosophy  at  the 
Jesuit  College  of  La  Fleche,  had  great  reason  for  re-establish- 
ing it.  It  is  not  a  paralogism,  but  it  is  an  imperfect  ^  demon- 
stration, which  assumes  something  that  must  still  be  proved 
in  order  to  render  it  mathematically  evident;  that  is,  it  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  this  idea  of  the  all-great  or  all-perfect 
being  is  possible,  and  implies  no  contradiction.  And  it  is 
already  something  that  by  this  remark  it  is  proved  that, 
assuming  that  God  is  possible,  he  existSj  which  is  the  privilege 
of  divinity  alone.  We  have  the  right  to  presume  the  possi- 
bility of  every  being,  and  especially  that  of  God,  until  some  one 
proves  the  contrary.  So  that  this  metaphysical  argument 
already  gives  a  morally  demonstrative  conclusion,  which  de- 
clares that  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
must  judge  that  God  exists,  and  act  in  conformity  thereto. 
But  it  is  to  be  desired,  nevertheless,  that  clever  men  achieve 
the  demonstration  with  the  strictness  of  a  mathematical  prooi^ 
and  I  think  I  have  elsewhere  *  said  something  that  may  serve 
this  end.  The  other  argument  of  Descartes,  which  under- 
takes to  prove  the  existence  of  God  because  the  idea  of  him  is 
in  our  soul,  and  must  have  come  from  the  original,  is  still  less 
conclusive.  For  in  the  first  place  this  argument  has  this  de- 
fect, in  common  with  tlie  preceding,  tliat  it  assumes  that  there 
is  in  us  such  an  idea,  i.e.  that  God  is  possible.  For  what 
Descartes  alleges,  that  in  speaking  of  God  we  know  wliat  we 

2],  49S.  Spinoza  also  oonsures  Aquinas  for  his  rejection  of  the  ontolo^cal 
argument;  r/.  Kort*'.  Vt'rhnndclivfi  ran  (iod,  in  Spinoza,  Operay  oci.  Van  Vlo- 
ten  and  Land.  Vol.  2,  j).  'icJo,  and  Schaarschniidt's  German  trans,  of  the  same 
(Vol.  IS  of  J.  II.  V.  Kirehnianu's  rhilos,  Bihliothck)^  p.  (5,  2d  etl.,  Berlin, 
1874.— Til. 

i  Gcrliardi.  reads  ''  piirfaite  "  ;  Enlmann,  Jacques,  and  Janet  *'  imparfait*.*' 
The  n-adinj:  of  (r.  is  e\  idently  a  Ms.  or  typographical  error,  as  the  sense 
requires  that  of  K.,  J.,  .iiid  J.  —  Tk. 

■■^I^ilniitz  here  probnidy  refers  to  tlie  Do  hi  (l^mou^tration  Cnrtcsienne, 
etc.,  1701,  (lorliardt,  4,  405,  Krduiann,  177.  Duteus,  2.  Pt.  I.,  254,  trans.  Dnn- 
ean,  VMl  lUit  rf.  also  (J.  4.  21>2-2«>4,  401-40:J,  trans.  Duncan.  l.'Vi-lW;  Animod- 
vp.ndotn's  iniKirttm  ;/ontrolt'}n  J*nncifnonn)i  CVir^w/Vi/jorMW,  1()<»2,  Pt.  I.,  ad 
art.  14,  IS,  20,  (1.  4,  ;5.'>s-mo,  trans.  Duncan,  .50-51,  and  Letters  to  Jacquelot, 
Nov.,  1702,  (4.  .'i,  442  .sv/.,  J^ittor  to  Conring,  Jan.  .'i,  1(378,  G.  1,  188,  E.  78;  cor- 
respondence with  Krkhard,  (i.  1,  212  ^7. :  and  Stein,  Leibniz  »/.  Spinoza,  Bei- 
lago  VII.,  p.  30G:  Probatio  oxistvntix  Ih'i  er  ejus  essentia.  — Tit. 
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are  saying,  and  that  consequently  we  have  an  idea,  is  a  decep- 
tive indication,  since  in  speaking  of  perpetual  mechanical 
movement,  for  example,  we  know  what  we  are  saying,  and 
yet  this  movement  is  an  impossible  thing,  of  which,  conse- 
quently, we  can  have  only  an  apparent  idea.  Secondly,  this 
same  argument  does  not  sufficiently  prove  that  the  idea  of 
Grod,  if  we  have  it,  must  come  from  the  original.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  here  at  present.  You  will  say,  sir,  to  me, 
that  recognizing  in  us  the  innate  idea  of  God,  I  ought  not  to 
say  that  we  may  question  whether  there  is  one.  But  I  per- 
mit this  doubt  only  in  relation  to  a  strict  demonstration  based 
upon  the  idea  alone.  For  we  are  otherwise  sufficiently  assured 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  existence  of  God.  And  you  will  re- 
member that  I  have  shown  how  ideas  are  in  us,  not  always  in 
such  wise  that  we  are  conscious  of  them,  but  always  in  such 
wise  that  we  may  draw  them  froni  our  own  depths  and  make 
them  perceivable.  And  this  is  also  my  belief  concerning  the 
idea  of  God,  the  possibility  and  existence  of  which  I  hold  to 
be  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  way.  And  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  itself  furnishes  a  new  and  incontestable  means 
of  so  doing.  ^  I  believe  also  that  nearly  all  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  are  good 
and  might  be  of  service,  if  we  would  perfect  them,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  neglect  that  drawn 
from  the  order  of  things.^ 

§  9.  Ph.  It  will  perhaps  be  proper  to  insist  a  little  upon  this 
question,  whether  a  thinking  being  can  come  from  a  non- 
thinking being  deprived  of  all  sensation  and  knowledge  such 
as  matter  may  be.  §  10.  It  is  indeed  quite  evident  that  a 
part  of  matter  is  incapable  of  producing  anything  of  itself, 
and  of  giving  itself  motion;  its  motion  must  then  either  be 
eternal  or  be  impressed  upon  it  by  a  more  powerful  being.  If 
this  motion  were  eternal,  it  would  always  be  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing knowledge.  Divide  matter  into  as  many  little  parts  as 
you  please,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  it,  give  it  all 

1  Cy.  mite,  p.  .m'5,  note  1.  — Tr. 

2  Leibnitz's  idea  is  that  all  rif::ht  thoujjht,  if  thorough-Koing  and  deep  enoup^h, 
must  at  last  lead  back  to  (Jod,  iUs  original  source.  None  of  the  proofs  of  (xod's 
existence  arc  therefore  to  be  cast  aside,  but  the  essential  sipiiticance  of  each 
is  to  be  sought  out  and  ascertained  and  its  form  perfected,  and  all  are  to  be 
united  into  one  or^^anic  whole.  —  Tr. 
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figures  and  motions  you  wish,  make  it  a  globe,  a  oube,  a  prinUi 
a  cylinder,  etc.,  whose  diameters  are  only  the  one-millionlli 
part  of  a  gry,  which  is  one-tenth  of  a  line,  which  is  one-tentlL 
of  an  inch,  which  is  one-tenth  of  a  philosophical  foot^  which 
is  one-third  of  a  pendulum,  each  vibration  of  which  in  the 
latitude  of  forty-liye  degrees  is  equal  to  one  second  of  time. 
This  particle  of  matter,  small  as  it  is,  will  act  upon  otiier 
bodies  of  a  size  proportional  to  itself  no  differently  than 
bodies  of  an  inch  or  a  foot  in  diameter  act  among  them- 
selves. And  we  may  hope  as  rationally  to  produce  feelings 
thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  together  gross  parts  of 
matter  in  a  certain  figure  and  motion,  as  by  means  of  the 
smallest  parts  of  matter  in  the  world.  These  last  knock, 
push,  and  resist  each  other  just  as  the  great  ones  do^  and  this 
is  all  they  can  do.  But  if  matter  could  draw  from  its  bosoni 
feeling,  perception,  and  knowledge,  immediately  and  with- 
out  machinery,  or  without  the  aid  of  figures  and  motioDS, 
then  their  possession  must  be  an  inseparable  property  of 
matter  and  of  all  its  parts.  To  which  one  could  add  tiiat^ 
though  the  general  and  specific  idea  we  have  of  matter 
leads  us  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  single  in  num- 
ber, yet  all  matter  is  not  properly  one  individual  thing,  which 
exists  in  a  material  being  or  a  single  body  that  we  know  or 
can  conceive.  So  that  if  matter  were  the  first  eternal  think- 
ing being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  and  think- 
ing being,  but  an  infinite  number  of  eternal  infinite  ^  thinking 
beings,  independent  of  one  another,  whose  forces  would  be 
limited  and  thoughts  distinct,  and  wlio  consequently  could 
never  produce  this  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  which  is  seen 
in  nature.  Whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eternal 
first  being  cannot  be  matter.  I  hope  tliat  you,  sir,  will  be 
more  content  with  this  reasoning  taken  from  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  preceding  demonstration  than  you  have  appeared 
to  be  with  his  demonstration. 

Th.  I  find  the  present  reasoning  the  most  solid  in  the 
world,  and  not  only  exact,  but  further  profound  and  worthy  of 
its  author.  I  am  perfectly  of  his  opinion  that  no  combination 
and  modification  of  the  parts  of  matter,  however  small  they 

1  Locke  has  "finite"  here,  Philos,  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  237,  Bohn's  ed.  Gci^ 
hardt,  Erdmann,  Jacques,  and  Janet  all  read  "infiuis.*' — Tb. 
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may  be,  can  produce  perception ;  forasmuch  as  the  gross  par- 
ticles could  not  give  it  (as  is  manifestly  admitted)  and  as 
all  is  proportional  in  the  small  parts  to  what  may  take  place 
in  the  great.  It  is  furthermore  an  important  remark  regard- 
ing matter  which  the  author  makes  here,  that  it  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  thing  single  in  number,  or  (as  I  have  been  wont 
to  state  it)  as  a  true  and  perfect  monad  or  unity ,  since  it  is 
only  a  mass  of  an  infinite  number  of  beings.  Here  this  excel- 
lent author  needed  but  a  step  to  arrive  at  my  system.  For  in 
fact  I  give  perception  to  all  these  infinite  beings,  each  one  of 
which  is  like  an  animal  endowed  with  a  soul  (or  some  active 
analogous  principle  which  makes  its  true  unity),  together 
with  what  is  necessary  to  this  being  in  order  to  be  passive 
and  endowed  witli  an  organic  body.  Now  these  beings  have 
received  their  nature,  active  as  well  as  passive  {i.e.  what  they 
have  of  immaterial  and  material),  from  a  general  and  supreme 
cause,  because  otherwise,  as  the  author  very  well  says,  being 
independent  of  one  another,  they  could  never  produce  this 
order,  harmony,  and  beauty  which  is  seen  in  nature.  But 
this  argument,  which  appears  to  possess  only  a  moral  certainty, 
is  pushed  to  a  necessity  wholly  metaphysical  by  the  new  kind 
of  harmony  I  have  introduced,  which  is  the  pre-established  har- 
mony. For  each  one  of  these  souls  expressing  in  its  way  what 
takes  place  outside  it  and  being  unable  to  have  any  influence 
on  other  particular  beings,  or  rather,  being  obliged  to  draw 
this  expression  from  tlie  depths  of  its  own  nature,  each  one 
must  necessarily  have  received  this  nature  (or  this  internal 
reason  of  the  expression  of  that  which  is  outside)  from  a 
universal  cause  upon  which  all  these  beings  depend  and  whicli 
makes  one  perfectly  in  accord  and  correspondent  with  another; 
a  thing  impossible  without  an  infinite  knowledge  and  power 
and  with  an  artifice  great  as  regards  especially  the  spontane- 
ous agreement  of  the  meclianisni  with  the  acts  of  the  rational 
soul.     The  illustrious  author  ^  who  made  objections  against  it 

1  I^i]»nitz  here  refers  to  Pierre  Bayle,  ir47-1706,  a  celebrated  critic,  philoso- 
pher, and  controversialist,  who  imhlished  in  his  D'lrtwnna'tre  historique  et 
critique,  Rotterdam,  l()l)r>-l>7,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1702,  article 
"Rorarius,"  a  criticism  of  Leibnitz's  Sf/steme  wmreau  de  la  nature,  etc.,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Jour,  des  Savants,"  June.  l(»l»r),  pp.  449  ^q.  Leibnitz  sought  to 
rei)el  his  criticisms  in  a  writing,  July,  KJUS,  addressed  to  Hiisnage  do  Beauval, 
editor  of  the  "  Histoire  des  ouvrages  des  Syavans,"  and  published  therein, 
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in  his  wonderful  Dictionary  doubted,  as  it  were,  whether  this 
condition  of  things  did  not  surpass  all  possible  wisdom,  saying 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  did  not  appear  to  him  too  great  far 
such  an  effect,  and  recognized  at  least  that  never  had  the 
feeble  conceptions  we  may  have  of  the  divine  perfeotion  been 
so  set  in  relief. 

§  12.  Ph,  How  delighted  I  am  at  this  agreement  of  your 
thoughts  with  those  of  my  author  I  I  hope  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased, sir,  if  I  give  you  an  account  also  of  the  rest  of  his 
reasoning  upon  this  article.  First  he  examines  whether  the 
thinking  being,  upon  whom  all  the  other  intelligent  beings 
depend  (and  with  much  stronger  reason  all  other  beings)  is 
material  or  not.  §  13.  It  is  objected  that  a  thinking  being 
might  be  material.  But  he  replies  that  if  that  were  so,  it  is 
enough  that  this  be  an  eternal  being  which  has  an  infinite 
knowledge  and  power.  Further,  if  thought  and  matter  can  be 
separated,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will  not  follow 
from  the  eternal  existence  of  a  thinking  being,  f  14.  It  will 
further  be  asked  of  those  who  make  God  material  whether 
they  imagine  tliat  every  part  of  matter  thinks.  In  that  case 
it  will  follow  that  there  would  be  as  many  Gods  as  particles 
of  matter.  But  if  each  part  of  matter  does  not  think,  then 
there  is  a  thinking  being  composed  of  non-thinking  parts, 
which  has  already  been  disproved.  §  15.  To  say  that  any 
single  atom    of    matter  thinks,    and  that  the  other   parts, 

July,  1698,  p.  329  sq.^  cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.y  4, 517-34,  Erdmann, 
150-154,  Jawiues,  1, 481-87.  Diitens,  2,  Ft.  I.,  74-80.  In  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Diction- 
uahT,  p.  2599  .s^.,  Eur.  trans,  from  2d  ed.,  carefully  collated  with  the  seTenl 
eds.  of  the  orijjinal,  5  vols.,  London,  17.*J8,  4,  900-916,  Bayle  again  discussed 
J-,eibuitz's  views,  and  to  this  discussion  Leibnitz  made  a  thoroujfh  and  searcb- 
ini?  reply,  first  published  by  (icrhardt,  4,  524-54,  with  the  title:  Urtract  du 
Dictionnairc  dc  M.  liat/le,  articln  liorarius,  p.  259i)  sqq.  de  VEdition  de  Van 
1702  avL'c  inrs  rnnarqucs.  Leibnitz  pub.  a  revision  ol  this  detailed  refutation, 
in  1712,  in  the  "  Hiatoire  critique  de  la  Ro'publiqne  des  I^Jttres,"  Vol.2,  p. 78 
sq.  (icrhurdt  has  pu])lished  it,  4,  544-71,  with  many  additions  by  Leibnitz. 
Cf.  also  Enimann,  18.V191,  Dutens,  2,  Pt.  I.,  80-9.3,  Janet,  2,  57iMH.  I^eibnitz 
elsewhere  frequently  refers  to  Bayle,  especially  in  the  Th^odir^Cf  in  the  i»re- 
liminary  essay  entitled,  Discours  j}niliminoire.  aur  conformity  de  lafoi  arev  In 
rnison,  in  which  Bayle's  objections  are  carefully  examined,  and  in  Pts.  II.  and 
III.,  where  he  is  cited  on  nearly  every  paj^je,  and  which  presents  a  continuons 
])obnnic  ajjainst  him.  The  composition  of  the  Th^odirde  was  occasioned  by  the 
dis(Missions  lurid  by  lA-ibnitz  with  Queen  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Prussia  on  philo- 
sophical and  theolo'rical  topics  suj;j;«sted  by  the  reading  of  Bayle*s  Dictionary. 
For  the  correspondence  of  l^eibnitzand  Bayle,  cf.  Gerhardt,  3, 21  sq.  —  Ti;, 
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though  equally  eternal,  do  not  think,  is  to  make  the  gratuitous 
statement  that  one  part  of  matter  is  infinitely  above  another 
and  produces  thinking  beings  not  eternal.^  §  16.  If  we  will 
have  it  that  the  thinking  eternal  and  material  being  is  a  cer- 
tain particular  mass  of  matter  whose  parts  are  non-thinking, 
we  fall  back  upon  the  view  which  has  been  disproved;  for  the 
parts  of  matter  are  united  in  vain,  they  can  acquire  only  a 
new  local  relation,  which  cannot  give  them  knowledge.  §  17. 
It  matters  not  whether  this  mass  is  at  rest  or  in  motion.  If 
at  rest,  it  is  only  an  inactive  mass  which  has  no  privilege 
above  one  atom ;  if  in  motion,  since  this  motion,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  otlier  parts,  is  destined  to  produce  thought, 
all  these  thoughts  will  be  accidental  and  limited,  each  part  by 
itself  being  without  thought,  and  having  nothing  which  regu- 
lates its  movements.  Thus  there  will  be  neither  freedom,  nor 
choice,  nor  wisdom,  any  more  than  in  simple  brute  matter. 
§  18.  Some  believe  that  matter  is  at  least  coetemal  with  God. 
But  they  do  not  say  why :  the  production  of  a  thinking  being, 
which  they  admit,  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  matter 
which  is  less  perfect.  And  perhaps  (says  the  author)  if  we 
would  withdraw  ourselves  a  little  from  common  ideas,  give 
wings  to  our  mind,  and  engage  in  the  profoundest  examina- 
tion we  could  make  of  the  nature  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
attain  a  conception,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  how  matter 
may  at  first  have  been  made,  and  how  it  commenced  to  exist  by 
the  power  of  this  eternal  first  being.  But  we  should  see  at  the 
same  time  that  to  give  being  to  a  spirit  is  an  effect  of  this 
eternal  and  infinite  power  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 
But  because  tliis  would  perhaps  lead  me  too  far  (he  adds) 
from  the  notions  upon  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is 
based,  it  would  not  be  excusable  in  me  to  deviate  so  far  from 
them  or  to  iiKjuire,  so  far  as  grammar  would  permit,  whether 
at  bottom  tlie  commonly  established  opinion  is  contrary  to 
this  particular  view;  it  would  be  wronj^f,  I  say,  for  me  to 
engage  in  this  discussion,  especially  in  this  corner  of  the  world, 
where  the  received  doctrine  is  good  enough  for  my  purpose, 
since  it  j)osits  as  an  in(lul)itable  thing  that  if  the  creation  or 
])eginninf:r  of  any  substance  whatever  from  nothing  be  once 

1  I>oil)iiitz  unticipates  this  argumeut  of  Locke  by  his  law  of  continuity. — 
Tii. 
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admitted,  the  creation  of  every  other  substanoe,  except  tha 
Creator  himself,  may  with  the  same  facility  be  assiimed. 

Th.  You  have  given  me  genuine  pleaaure,  sir,  by  giving  wb 
some  account  of  a  profound  thought  of  your  elever  author, 
which  his  too  scrupulous  prudence  has  prevented  him  from 
producing  in  its  entirety.  It  would  be  a  great  wrong,  if  he 
should  sux)press  it  and  leave  us  there,  after  having  made  oar 
mouths  water.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  believe  there  is  some* 
thing  beautiful  and  important  concealed  behind  this  enigmati- 
cal manner.^  The  substance  in  large  letters  might  make  ons 
suspicious  that  he  conceives  the  production  of  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  accident^  which  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  drawing  from  nothing:  and  in  distinguishing  bis  particalar 
thought  from  the  philosophy  now  prevalent  in  the  toarid  or  in  Hot 
carreer  of  the  earth,  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
riatonists,  who  take  matter  as  something  fleeting  and  transi- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  the  accidents,  and  had  an  altogether 
different  idea  of  spirits  and  souls. . 

§  19.  Ph.  Finally,  if  some  deny  creation,  by  which  things 
are  made  from  nothing,  because  they  cannot  conceive  it^  our 
author,  writing  before  he  knew  your  discovery  on  the  reason 
of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  holds  against  them, 
that  they  do  not  understand  how  voluntary  movements  are  pro- 
duced in  bodies  by  the  will  of  the  soul,  and  they  cease  not  to 
believe  the  fact,  being  convinced  by  experience;  and  he  re- 
plies with  reason  to  those  who  answer  that  the  soul  being  una- 
ble to  produce  a  new  motion,  produces  only  a  new  determina- 
tion of  the  animal  spirits,  he  replies  to  them,  I  say,  that  the 
one  is  as  inconceivable  as  the  other.  And  nothing  can  be 
better  said  than  what  he  adds  on  this  occasion,  that  to  wish 
to  limit  what  God  can  do  to  wliat  we  can  comprehend,  is  to 
give  an  infinite  extent  to  our  comprehension,  or  to  make  Grod  . 
himself  finite. 

Th.  Altlioiigli  now  the  difficulty  regarding  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  has  in  my  view  been  removed,  there  remain 
difficulties  elsewhere.     I  have  shown  a  posteriori  by  the  pre- 

1  With  reprard  to  this  riddle  or  enigma,  Professor  Schaarschmidt  informs  iM 
that  Kaspe,  in  his  ed.  of  the  Nouveaux  Essnis,  17(>5,  says,  p.  409:  "Mr.  Co0t0 
Ta  expliqiie  d'apr^s  le  Chevalier  Newton  dans  la  rcmarqne  (2)  aa  §  18,  deoe 
chapitre.    Edition  do  I^cke  d'Amstordam,  do  1755,  p.  523."— Tb. 
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established  harmony,  that  all  the  monads  have  received  their 
origin  from  God  and  depend  upon  him.  But  we  cannot  com- 
preliend  the  how  in  detail ;  and  at  bottom  -their  conservation 
is  nothing  else  than  a  continual  creation/  as  the  Scholastics 
have  very  clearly  recognized. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OF   OUR   KNOWLEDGE   OP   THE  EXISTENCE   OF    OTHER    THINGS 

§  1.  Plu  As,  then,  the  existence  of  God  only  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  ours,  the  ideas  we  may  have  of  anything  no 
more  prove  the  existence  of  this  thing  than  the  portrait  of  a 
man  proves  his  existence  in  the  world.  §  2.  The  certainty, 
however,  I  have  of  black  and  white  upon  this  paper  by  means 
of  sensatian  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  motion  of  my  hand, 
which  is  second  only  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 
and  of  that  of  God.  §  3.  This  certainly  deserves  the  name  of 
knowledge.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  seriously  be 
so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  existence  of  things  which 
he  sees  and  feels.  At  least,  he  who  can  carry  his  doubts  so 
far  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me,  since  he  can 
never  be  certain  that  I  say  anything  contrary  to  his  opinion. 
The  perceptions  of  sensible  things  §  4.  are  produced  by  exter- 
nal causes  which  affect  our  senses,  for  we  do  not  acquire  these 
perceptions  without  the  organs,  and  if  the  organs  sufficed, 
they  would  always  produce  them.  §  5.  Further,  I  sometimes 
experience  the  fact  that  I  cannot  prevent  these  ideas  from 
being  formed  in  my  mind,  as,  for  example,  the  light,  when  I 
have  my  eyes  open  in  a  place  into  which  the  light  may  enter: 
while  I  can  lay  aside  the  ideas  which  are  in  my  memory. 
There  must  be,  then,  some  external  cause  of  this  living  im- 
pression wliose  efficacy  I  cannot  overcome.     §  6.  Some  of  these 

1  Cf.  Ohservatio  od  Recerntionem  lihri  de  Fidei  et  Rationis  consen.vi  a  Do- 
mino Jaqucloto  editi,  merixe  Octohri  prorime  prxcedenti  factamy  pub.  in  the 
"  Acta  Erud.  Lips.,"  Dec.  1705,  p.  553,  ad  fin.,  (icrhardt,  6,  656-8,  Erdmaun, 
A^irA,  Diitens,|2,  Pt.  I.,  25(>-8;  Th^odicde',  Ft.  III.,  §§  382,  385,  391-3,  G.  6, 
:^2,  E.  r.l4,  Jacques,  2,  21K),  Janet,  2,  :^  Dutens,  1,  387;  Picliler,  Die  The- 
olof/ie  des  Leibniz,  1.  252.  Miinehen,  1869;  Monadolof/ie,  §  47,  G.  6,  614,  E.  708, 
Jacques,  2,  3117,  Janet,  2,  (JOl,  trans.  Duncan,  225;  Nolen,  Leibniz,  Jja  Mona- 
dohfjie,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1893,  pp.  148,  211.  — Tr. 
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impressions  are  produced  in  us  with  pain,  although 
we  remember  it  without  feeling  the  least  inoonTenienoe.  And 
although  mathematical  demonstrations  do  not  depend  on  tha 
senses,  yet  the  examination  made  of  ihem  fay  means  of  dia- 
grams is  of  much  use  in  proving  the  evidence  of  onr  sigb^  aad 
seems  to  give  to  it  a  certainty  approaching  that  of  denumsta- 
tion  itself.  §  7.  Our  senses  also  in  many  cases  bear  witnMi 
to  each  other.  He  who  sees  the  fire  may  feel  it  if  in  doate  of 
it.  And  in  writing  this,  I  see  that  I  can  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper,  and  say  beforehand  what  new  idea  it  is 
going  to  present  to  the  mind;  but,  when  these  characters  an 
traced,  I  can  no  longer  avoid  seeing  them  as  they  are,  in 
addition  to  the  fsict  that  the  sight  of  these  characters  will 
make  another  man  utter  the  same  sounds.  §  8.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  all  this  is  but  a  long  dream,  he  may  dream,  if  he 
pleases,  that  I  make  this  response  to  him,  that  our  certainty 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  as  perfect  as  onr 
nature  allows,  and  our  condition  demands.  He  who  sees  a 
candle  burning,  and  tries  the  heat  of  the  flame,  which  hurts 
him  if  he  does  not  withdraw  his  finger,  will  not  ask  for  t 
greater  certiiinty  in  order  to  govern  his  actions,  and  if  this 
drecwier  did  not  so  do  (i.e.  withdraw  his  finger)  he  would  find 
himself  awakened.  Such  an  assurance  then  suffices  us,  which 
is  also  as  certain  as  pleasure  or  pain,  two  things  beyond  which 
W(^  have  no  inU^rest  in  knowledge  or  the  existence  of  things. 
§  y.  But  beyond  our  actual  sensation,  there  is  no  knowledge-, 
and  it  is  only  jnobability,  as  when  I  believe  that  there  are  men 
in  the  world;  of  which  fact  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, although  at  present,  alone  in  my  chamber,  I  see  none  of 
th(^ni.  §  10.  It  is  also  folly  to  expect  a  demonstration  of  every- 
thing and  to  act  not  in  accord  with  clear  and  evidetU  truths 
though  th(^y  are  not  demonstrable.  A  man  who  should  so 
use  them  could  be  assured  of  nothing  but  of  dying  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Th.  I  have  already  remarked  in  our  preceding  conferences 
that  the  truth  of  sensible  things  is  justified  by  their  connec- 
tion,^ which  depends  upon  the  intellectual  truths  grounded  in 
reason  and  upon  constant  observations  in  the  sensible  things 

1  Of.  New  Efismja,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2,  §  14,  Th.  (2),  ante,  p.  422,  note  1.  From 
tho  idealistic  point  of  view,  the  only  jiossiblo  criterion  of  the  truth  of  the  phe* 
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tlioinselvos  even  when  the  reasons  do  not  appear.  And  as 
these  reasons  and  observations  give  ns  the  means  of  judging 
the  future  as  related  to  our  interest,  and  as  success  corresponds 
witli  our  rational  judgment,  we  could  not  demand,  nor  have 
indeed,  a  greater  certainty  regarding  these  olgects.  We  can 
also  give  a  reason  for  dreams  themselves,  and  for  their  slight 
connection  with  other  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  we  might  extend  the  appellation  of  knowledge  and  of 
certainty  beyond  actual  sensations,  since  clearness  and  mani- 
festness  go  beyond,  which  I  consider  as  a  species  of  certainty; 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  folly  seriously  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  men  in  the  world  when  we  do  not  see  any.  To  doubt 
serioitsJf/  is  to  doubt  in  relation  to  the  practical,  and  we  might 
take  certainty  as  a  knowledge  of  truth  which  we  cannot  doubt 
in  relation  to  the  practical  without  madness;  and  sometimes 
we  take  it  still  more  generally,  and  apply  it  to  cases  where 
we  could  not  doubt  without  deserving  to  bo  severely  blamed. 
Jiut  evidence  would  be  a  luminous  certainty,  i.e.  where  we  do 
not  doubt  bec^ause  of  the  connection  we  see  between  ideas. 
According  to  this  definition  of  certainty,  we  are  certain  that 
Constantinople  is  in  the  world,  that  Constantine,  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Julius  Caesar  lived.  It  is  true  that  some  peas- 
ant of  Ardennes  might  justly  doubt  about  these,  for  lack  of 
information ;  but  a  man  of  letters  and  of  the  world  could  not 
do  so  without  great  derangement  of  mind. 

§  11.  Ph,  We  care  assured  in  truth  by  our  memory  of  many 
things  which  are  past,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  judge  easily 
whether  they  exist  still.  I  saw  yesterday  water,  and  a  certain 
number  of  beautiful  colors  upon  bubbles  formed  upon  this 
water.  Now  I  am  certain  that  those  bubbles  as  well  as  that 
water  existed,  but  I  do  not  know  with  any  more  certainty  the 
present  existence  of  the  water  than  that  of  the  bubbles, 
altliough  the  former  is  infinitely  more  ]>robable  because  the 
water  has  been  observed  to  be  lasting  and  the  bubbles  to  dis- 
appear. §  12.  Finally,  outsich^  of  ourselves  and  God  we  know 
other  spirits  only  by  revelation,  and  we  have  concerning  them 
only  the  certainty  oi  faith. 

nomona  of  the  sfinscs  is  the  constancy  and  refjularity  in  their  connection  or 
consecution.    (■/.  also  f>p  mmlo  diatinfinnidi  phsmomcna  realia  ab  imagina- 
riis,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  S^-'hri/t.f  7,  31U  sq. ;  Erdmann,  443-445. — Tb. 
2  L 
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Th.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  oar  memoxy 
times  deceives  us.  And  we  put  confidence  in  it  or  not^  aoooid- 
ing  as  it  is  more  or  less  vividy  and  more  or  less  ooimectod  wiUi 
the  things  we  know.  And  even  when  we  are  assnzed  of  the 
principal  fact  we  may  often  question  the  ciroamstsnoes.  I 
remember  to  have  known  a  certain  man,  for  I  feel  that  bit 
image  as  well  as  his  voice  is  not  new  to  me;  and  this  double 
indication  is  a  better  guarantee  to  me  than  one  of  the  two^  bat 
1  cannot  remember  where  I  have  seen  him.  It  happens^  bow* 
ever,  though  rarely,  that  a  person  is  seen  in  a  dream  before  be 
is  seen  in  flesh  and  blood.  And  I  am  assured  that  a  lady  of  a 
well-known  court  saw  in  a  dream  and  described  to  her  friendi 
the  person  she  afterwards  married,  and  the  hall  in  which  the 
betrothal  was  celebrated,  and  she  did  this  before  she  had  seen 
or  known  either  the  man  or  the  place.  They  attributed  the 
circumstance  to  some  indefinite  secret  presentiment;  but 
chance  lujiy  produce  this  effect,  since  it  is  quite  rare  that  it 
happens,  besides,  dream-images  being  somewhat  obscoiey  tbera 
is  moi*e  liberty  in  connecting  them  afterwards  with  oertain 
others. 

§  18.  Ph,  Let  us  conclude  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  prop- 
ositions, the  one  particular  and  concerning  existence,  as,  for 
example,  that  an  elephant  exists;  the  other  general,  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  ideas,  as,  for  example,  that  men  should 
obey  God.  §  14.  The  majority  of  these  general  and  certain 
propositions  bear  the  name  of  eternal  truths^  and,  in  fact,  they 
all  are  sueli.  This  is  not  because  these  are  propositions  act- 
ually foriiHul  somewhere  from  all  eternity,  or  because  they 
are  graven  ujion  the  mind  after  some  model,  which  always 
existed,  but  because  we  are  assured  that  when  a  creature  en- 
riched with  faculties  and  means  therefor,  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  he  will  discover  the  truth 
of  these  propositions. 

27i.  Your  division  appears  to  return  to  mine  of  propositions 
of  fact  and  2>^opos\tions  of  reason.  Propositions  of  feet  also 
may  beeonu;  general  in  a  way,  but  it  is  by  induction  or  obser- 
vation, so  that  it  is  only  a  multitude  of  similar  facts,  as  when 
it  is  observed  that  all  quicksilver  is  evaporated  by  the  force 
of  fire;  and  this  is  not  a  perfect  generality,  because  we  do 
not  see  its  necessity.     General  propositions  of  reason  are 
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necessary,  although  the  reason  also  furnishes  some  which  are 
not  absolutely  general,  and  are  only  probable,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  presume  an  idea  to  be  possible  until  its  contrary  is 
discovered  by  a  more  exact  research.  There  are  finally  mioeed 
propositions,  drawn  from  premises,  some  of  which  come  from 
facts  and  observations,  and  others  are  necessary  propositions ; 
and  such  are  a  number  of  geographical  and  astronomical  con- 
clusions regarding  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  the  course  of  the 
stars,  which  spring  from  the  combination  of  the  observations 
of  travellers  and  astronomers  with  the  theorems  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic.  But  as,  according  to  the  usage  of  logicians, 
the  conclusion  follows  the  weakest  of  the  premises  *  and  cannot 
have  more  certainty  than  they,  these  mixed  propositions  have 
only  the  certainty  and  generality  which  belong  to  the  obser- 
vations. As  for  the  eternal  truths,  it  must  be  observed  that  at 
bottom  tliey  are  all  conditional  and  say  in  effect :  such  a  thing 
posited,  such  another  thing  is.  For  example,  in  saying:  evei*y 
figure  which  has  three  sides  wUl  also  have  three  angles,  I  say 
nothing  else  than  that,  supposing  there  is  a  figure  with  three 
sides,  this  same  figure  will  have  three  angles.  1  say  this 
same,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  categorical  proposi- 
tions which  may  be  stated  unconditionally,  although  at  bot- 
tom conditional,  differ  from  those  called  hypothetical,  as  this 
proposition  would  be :  if  a  figure  has  three  sides,  its  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  in  which  we  see  that  the  aiitecedent 
proposition  (viz. :  the  figure  of  three  sides)  and  the  consequent 
(viz. :  the  angles  of  the  figure  of  three  sides  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles)  have  not  the  same  subject  as  they  have  in  the 
preceding  case,  in  which  the  antecedent  was :  this  figure  has 

1  The  variously  phrased  formula :  conclimo  sequitur  partem  debiliorem  or 
deteriorem;  sectetur  partem  conclusio  deteriorem;  pejarem  sequitur  semper 
conclusio  partem^  is  the  Scholastic  expression  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  catejjorical  syllo^sm,  according  to  which  the  conclusion  cannot  contain 
more  than  is  contained  in  the  premises,  or,  as  given  hy  Hamilton  (Lects.  on 
Log^ic,  p.  21\),  Boston,  1873),  in  his  third  rule  of  the  syllogism,  "Tlie  conclu- 
sion must  corresix>nd  in  quantity  with  the  subsumption  [minor  premise],  and 
In  quality  with  the  sumption  [major  premise]."  Logicians  regarded  neg?itive 
and  particular  propositi(ms  as  weaker  or  worse  as  related  to  universal  and 
affirmative  propositions,  the  negative  being  weaker  in  quality  and  the  par- 
ticular in  quantity,  so  that  in  the  syllogism  if  one  of  the  i>remises  is  particular 
the  conclusion  will  be  particular,  and  if  one  of  the  premises  is  negative  the 
conclusion  will  be  negative.  For  the  history  of  the  subject,  cf.  Prantl,  Gesch, 
d.  Loglk,  1,  371 ,  587 ;  2,  275 ;  3,  48.  —  Tr. 
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three  lidet,  and  the  consequent:  A«  miidjiiptre  M 
Although,  a^in,  the  hypothetical  may  often  tie  1 
into  the  categorical,  merely  by  changing  &  litUa  die  ttxaa, 
as  if  instead  of  the  preeedii^  hypothetical,  I  said:  fA«  oafin 
of  every  Jigurt  with  three  aides  are  tqwd  to  two  right  oHfis. 
The  Scholastics  have  hotly  disputed  de  comttamtia  ttU(fmXi,  m 
they  called  it,  i.e.  how  the  proposition  made  upon  a  snbjeet 
can  have  a  real  truth,  if  this  subject  does  not  aziat.  The  bet 
is  tliat  the  truth  is  only  conditional,  and  says,  that  in  case  tlw 
subject  ever  exists,  it  will  be  found  such.  Bnt  it  will  ba 
further  demanded,  in  what  is  this  cooneotion  fonnded,  sines 
there  is  in  it  some  reality  which  does  not  deoeive.  The  mpij 
will  be,  that  it  is  in  the  connection  of  ideas.  But  it  will  ba 
asked  in  reply,  where  would  these  ideas  be  if  no  mind  existed 
and  what  then  would  become  of  the  real  ground  of  this  eer- 
tainty  of  tlie  eternal  truths?  This  leads  us  finally  to  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  truths,  viz. :  to  that  Supreme  and  UniTeml 
Mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  exist,  whose  understanding^  to 
speak  truly,  is  the  region  of  eternal  truths,  as  St.  AagoBtiBS 
has  recognized  and  expresses  in  a  sufficiently  vivid  way.*  And 
in  order  not  to  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reour  to  HiiB, 
we  must  consider  ttiat  these  necessary  truths  contain  the  de- 
termining reason  and  the  regulating  principle  Of  existenoei 
themselves,  and,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Thus 
tliesc  necessary  truths  being  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
contingent  beings,  must  be  grounded  in  the  existence  of  a 

1  AiiroIlaH  AnKiuitlnni>i,  XH-4X},  groanded  bis  pbiloBopby  Id  the  princlplaol 
tbe  Bbiu>tittu  ami  Immcdlaio  (■erlainty  of  conariousneas  or  Inner  experieom. 
Cf.  Ilf  Hrata  Vita,  cbap,  T  ;  SotU.  II.,  1  (ante,  p.  410,  note  1) :  De  Vera  Selig..  3B, 
73*).;  /Jcl>i«.,  X,  U,  XIV.,7.  In  thUccrtnintyof  theliidU-idiuilconacloBt- 
neiiH,  i,e.  ill  llinucht  iUelt,  is  Immediately  involved  tbe  idea  of  God  in  wbom 
oxist  the  unlvunuil  InittiH  an  tbe  ideas  iir  iinrtns  ut  all  reality,  (y.  De  Ideit,2: 
"  Sunt  nnni(|ue  Idem  priiii;ipales  tormnt  quunlam,  vel  rationes  reram  Hlabileact 
iiiiHimmiitablles,  quo;  Ipsm  (ormatni  nun  sunt  alque  per  boc  fcteran  ac  semper 
eiidcm  mwlo  ne  liabenteH,  quio  in  dlvina  iiitelllHeiitia  continentur,  et  qaom 
fpaie  noque  oriaiitur  neiiue  iiitercanl,  soruuilum  eas  tamen  formarl  dfadtor 
omne,  quwl  Interiro  iiotest  et  omne.  qnud  oritur  et  Interit," 

Fur  a  (food  account  of  Auj^istine's  pbilosophy,  i^.  Ueberweg-Heinie,  Ttb 
ed.,  Berlin,  IHHH,  2,  W-IIR,  espcvially  IWl-T,  Gng.  trans,  from  4th  Qerm.  ed.. 
New  York,  1KTI,1,.1;li  tq.,  esperlally  3:t<>-40:  Windelband,  Hut.  of  PkHa*., 
tranii.  by  Tutte,  2T<i  »q.  Augustine's  works  (ono  Vols.  32-47  of  the  Utb 
Fathern  in  Migne,  Patrol,  cvr.  compl,.  Paris,  1K35  *g,;  Eng.  Inuis.  by  Dodi, 
16  vols.,  Eilinburgh,  18T1-77,  niid  in  SchalT's  lib.  Nicent  and  Fot-Xieau 
Fathtra,  Vols.  l-»,  Buffalo,  188G-tia.  — Ta. 
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necessary  substance.  Here  it  is  that  I  find  the  original  of  the 
ideas  and  truths  which  are  graven  in  our  souls,  not  in  the 
form  of  propositions,  but  as  the  sources  out  of  which  applica* 
tion  and  occasion  will  cause  actual  judgments  to  arise.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XII 

OF   THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   OUR   KNOWLEDGE 

§  1.  Ph,  We  have  spoken  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  we 
have.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  .means  of  improving  the  knowl- 
edge or  of  finding  the  truth.  It  is  the  received  opinion  amoug 
scholars,  that  the  maxims  are  the  bases  of  all  knowledge,  and 
that  each  particular  science  is  based  upon  certain  things 
already  known  (prcecognita).  §  2.  I  admit  that  mathematics 
seem  to  favor  this  method  by  their  good  success,  and  you  have 
given  considerable  support  to  this  view.  But  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  ideas  which  were  of  service  therein 
through  their  connection  than  two  or  three  general  maxims 
which  were  posited  at  the  beginning.  A  young  lad  knows 
that  his  body  is  greater  than  his  little  finger,  but  not  by  vir- 
tue of  this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part. 
Knowledge  commenced  by  particular  propositions ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  desired  to  relieve  the  memory  by  means  of  gen- 
eral notions  from  a  cumbersome  load  of  particular  ideas.  If 
language  were  so  imperfect  that  there  were  no  relative  terms, 
wJiole  and  2^art,  could  he  not  know  that  his  body  is  larger  than 
his  little  finger?  I  at  least  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  author, 
although  I  think  I  foresee  what  you  will  say  thereto  in  con- 
formity with  what  you  have  already  said. 

Th.  I  know  not  why  you  bear  the  maxims  such  ill  will  as 
to  attack  them  yet  again ;  if  they  serve  to  relieve  the  memory 
of  a  multitude  of  particular  ideas,  as  you  admit,  they  must  be 
very  useful,  although  they  had  no  other  use.     But  I  add  that 

1  For  Leibnitz  God  is  the  source  of  all  truths  as  well  as  of  all  beings.  The 
idea  of  God  contains  in  itself  potentially  all  truth,  and  is  the  regulative  (but 
not  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  the  term),  or  better,  the  constitutive,  principle 
of  all  thought,  just  as  his  actuality  contains  potentially  within  itself  all  exist- 
ences, and  is  the  regulative,  i.e.,  constitutive,  principle  of  all  being.  Cf.  also, 
ante^  p.  41K>,  note  1.  —  Tr. 
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they  do  not  spring  from  particular  ideas,  for  they  are  not 
found  by  induction  from  exiunples.  He  who  knows  that  ten 
is  more  than  nine,  that  the  body  is  larger  than  the  finger,  and 
that  the  house  is  too  large  to  be  able  to  run  away  with  the 
door,  knows  each  one  of  these  particular  prox)Ositions9  by  one 
and  the  same  general  reason  which  is,  as  it  were,  incorpo- 
rated therein  and  illujninated,  just  as  we  see  designs  adorned 
with  colors  in  wliich  the  proportion  and  configuration  con- 
sists properly  in  the  outlines,  whatever  the  color  may  be. 
Now  this  common  reason  is  the  axiom  itself  which  is  known, 
so  to  speak,  implicitly,  although  it  does  not  exist  at  first  in  an 
abstract  and  sei)arate  manner.  The  examples  derive  their 
truth  from  the  ini^orporated  axiom,  and  the  axiom  has  not  its 
ground  in  the  examples.  And  as  this  common  reason  of  these 
particuhir  truths  exists  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  you  see  clearly 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  words  «7*oZe  tiiidpart  be  found 
in  th(^  languajjje  of  him  who  is  imbued  therewith. 

8  1.  Ph.  Jiut  is  it  not  dangerous  to  authorize  assumptions 
under  the  pn^text  of  axioms?  One  will  assume,  with  some  of 
the  aneieuts,  that  all  is  matter;  another,  with  Polemo,*  that 
th(»  worhl  is  (Jod;  a  tliird  will  assert  that  the  sun  is  the  prin- 
cipal divinity,  kludge  what  a  religion  we  should  have,  if  that 
were  allowed.  So  true  is  it  that  it  is  dangerous  to  receive 
princij)l('s  without  questicming  them,  especially  if  they  con- 
cern molality.  For  some  one  will  expect  another  life,  like 
that  ol'  Aiistipims,'-  who  placed  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of 
th(^  IkxIv,  rather  than  like  that  of  Antisthenes,'  who  main- 

i  PoliMiM),  the  sih'crssor  of  Xriuu'ratos,  i^JH>-.H14  B.C..  as  schohirfh,  or  heuil, 
:'>H-J7(»  iJ.r..  ot  the  scliool  of  tln'  OKI  Aoadriny,  and  the  third  in  thjit  oriiw 
from  I'laii*  (Sprusippus  holdiui:  it  Imm  riat«»'s  di*ath  in  o47  to  .'>."U>,  and  X«'in>- 
crati's  Ironi  ."►.;:t-:;i  h.  (h'voti'd  hinist^lf  chii-liy  to  elhii'S.  The  statement  that  he 
<hu'l;ir«'d  Ihr  iiiiivt-rsi!  to  In*  (lod  —  lloAtfjioi'  tov  kocijlov  Otov  awiitmvaro  —  rosl8  <»Ii 
th«*  authority  of  Stohjpiis,  Kchijiv.  jt/n/s..  Ilk.  I.,  chap.  2,5.  §(12,  p.  1,",  etl.  A. 
Mcirick.',  Liip/i.:.  IS,V»-jH.  For  his  i)hilosophy,  o/.  Zellcr,  Phihs.d.  iirievh., 
11..  I  I  Vi.I.  ::l.  ".••i;'-l.  i(vir.-r»,  4th  ed..  I^Mpzijr,  issiJ.  — Tii. 

-  Arisiippns.  r.  l.Ti-i-.  'M\  li.c,  tho  foiimlcr  of  the  C'yreiiaic  s<'ho(il,  made 
pleasure,  whieli.  ai'eurdiiiij:  to  l>io«;.  Laertiiis,  II.,  ST),  S<».  ho  defined  as  the 

feeliiii;  of    a   ;;«'lllli'   motion  —  rtAo?  **  i7T«..6ati'e  rhi- Ariavitinjffn/eic  a:aft7<ni'aiai.^*- 

ijiiir^v  .  .  .  7\)%-  yt.i:i-  \tiav  KKVTitTiv  j^v  i\hoy\ii — the  end  of  life,  the  wise  man  aiudiiz 
to  enjoy  pleasure  >\il]iout  ])ein;;  eontrolled  ])y  it.  For  liis  writ injrs,  (/.  Mni- 
la«-h.  Fni;/f.  jihilos.  (,'/'.,  II.,  .".«i7  sij.  On  his  life  and  p]nh»st>phy.  </.  Zeller, 
J*hilos.  (/.  (irirrh.,  II,.  1  [V«d.:»l.  Jh^Lsv/..  eihi<'al  doetrine.  :vri2  .v^.  — Tk. 

'*  Antisihenes.  e.  H(K'.  ;i<U»  in.,  a  pupil  of  (loryias  and  Sorrates,  was  the 
foumh'r  of  the  C'ynie  sehool.  and  tauju'lu,  aeeordinj;  to  IHoj:.  I^iortius,  VI.,  li. 
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tiiined  tliat  virtue  suffices  to  produce  happiness.  And  Arche- 
laus,*  who  will  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  justice  and 
injustice,  honesty  and  dishonesty,  are  defined  only  by  the  laws 
and  not  by  nature,  will  no  doubt  have  other  measures  of  moral 
good  and  evil  than  those  who  admit  obligations  anterior  to 
human  constitutions.  §  5.  It  must  be,  then,  that  principles  are 
certain.  §  G.  But  this  certainty  comes  only  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas :  thus  we  have  no  need  of  other  principles, 
and  according  to  this  rule  alone  we  shall  advance  much  farther 
than  by  putting  our  minds  at  the  disposal  of  another. 

Th,  I  am  astonished,  sir,  that  you  turn  against  maxims^  i.e. 
against  evident  principles,  that  which  can  and  must  be  said 
against  principles  assumed  gratis.  When  one  demands  prm- 
coguita  in  the  sciences,  or  anterior  knowledge,  which  serves 
to  ground  science,  he  demands  knoton  principles  and  not  arbi- 
trary positions,  whose  truth  is  not  known;  and  even  Aristotle 
understands  that  tlie  inferior  and  subaltern  borrow  their  prin- 
ciples from  other  superior  sciences  in  which  they  have  been 
demonstrated,  except  the  first  of  the  sciences,  which  we  call 
metaphysics,  which,  according  to  him,  asks  nothing  from  the 
others,  and  furnishes  them  the  principles  they  need;  and 
when  he  says:  Set  moTcikiv  tov  fiavOdvovraf^  the  apprentice  must 

that  virtue  only  is  a  good,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  happiness  —  aindpicyi  yap 
ryiv  aptT^v  tivai  irpos  ti/Saifjioviav.  ¥oT  his  Writings,  cf.  MuUiich,  Fragt.  philos, 
iir.,  II.,  2<)1  57.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  </.  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griech.^  II.,  1 
[Vol.  a],  2>il  sq.,  ethicAl  doctrine,  'MX\  sq.  —  'lK. 

^  Archelaus,  the  dates  of  whose  birth  anti  death  are  unknown,  was  a  physi- 
cist, and  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  c.  r)<XM2H  b.c,  whose  physical  doctrine 
he  sccnis  to  have  nKMlified  in  the  direction  of  the  Ionic  school  as  represented 
by  Anaximiues.  c.  r>M,S-<'.  r)24  n.c,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  Zeller  says  that 
the  statement,  as  given  by  Diog.  Ljiortius,  II.,  1(),  that  he  derived  the  distinc- 
tion of  good  and  ba<l  frcnn  cu.siom  rather  than  nature  —  rh  hixaiov  tlvat,  naX  rh 
aitTXphv  oif  tftvffn  aX\a  tofiut  —  jipiK*ars  to  be  duo  to  a  mistake  in  interpreting  his 
language,  and  that  he  merely  said  that  men  at  the  beginning  were  without 
custom  and  law,  and  first  attained  thereto  in  the  course  of  time.  On  his 
philosophy,  ('/.  Zeller,  r/iilos.  d.  Griech.,  I.,  2  [Vol.  2],  l(Xa-1038,  5th  ed., 
Leipzig,  lk>2.  — Til. 

'^  Cf.  Aristothi,  Sophist.  Eleiich.,  chap.  2,  IGl,  b,  1-3:  <iaa<rcaAi«rot  tnkv  oi  U 
ritv  oiKtitiiv  a.p\i>v  tKaarov  fxaOijfjiaTo^  xai  ovk  e«c  Twf  tov  anoKpivofxivov  6o(uv  (rvAAoyi^o- 

fievoi  (Stl  yap  iri<TT€veiv  Toi'  fiavenyovTa),  i.e.  discussious  for  the  purix)se  of  teach- 
ing pr<M*eed  from  the  sixvial  i)rinciples  of  each  science,  and  do  not  draw  their 
conclusions  from  the  opinions  of  the  participating  pupil;  Aristotle's  thought 
being  that  the  jmpil  will  receive  a  conlirmati«)n  of  the  mere  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples demanded  of  him  at  the  outset,  in  the  course  of  the  explanation  and 
demonstration  of  these  principles  in  his  presenc(i,  and  in  the  agreement  of  the 
scieutiiic  results  with  the  facts  and  his  further  knowledge.     Leibnitz  hero 


(m  L£iBNrrz*s  critique  or 


believe  his  master,  his  thought  is  that  he  most  do  it  only  wbilt 
waiting,  while  he  is  not  yet  instmcted  in  the  higher 
so  that  it  is  only  provisionally.    Thus  we  axe  ▼exy 
receiving  gratuitous  principles.    To  this  it  most  be  added  thil 
even  principles  whose  certainty  is  not  complete  may  hm 
their  use  if  we  build  upon  them  only  by  demonstration;  fat 
although  all  the  conclusions  in  this  case  are  conditional  oot/^ 
and  are  valid  only  upon  the  supposition  that  this  principle  is 
true,  nevertheless  this  connection  itself  and  these  conditional 
enunciations  would  at  least  be  demonstrated;  so  that  it  wen 
much  to  be  desired  that  we  had  many  books  written  in  this 
way,  whore  there  would  be  no  danger  of  error,  the  reader  or 
<1iH(*iple  being  warned  of  the  condition.     And  practice  will  be 
roguhited  by  these  conclusions  only  as  the  supposition  shall 
be  found  verified  elsewhere.     This  method  also  serves  veiy 
often  itself  to  verify  suppositions  or  hypotheses,  when  many 
conclusions  arise  from  them,  the  truth  of  which  is  otherwise 
known,   and  sometimes  this  gives  a  perfect  proof  {rHiomaf^ 
suDicient  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis.     Mr. 
Conrinj^,^  a  physician  by  profession,  but  a  clever  man  in  eveiy 
kind  of  learning,  except  perhaps  mathematics,  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  fri(Mi(l  engago<l  in  reprinting  at  Helmst&dt  the  book  of 
Viottus,^  an  esteemed  Peripatetic  philosopher  who  tried  to 

oxi)r(>Hso8  ii  similar  thouj^ht,  in  premising  tho  provi$ional  character  of  that 
faitli  wliii'Ii  tliu  l)Oji;iiiiu>r  slionld  have  in  his  toac*her.  —  Tk. 

1  II(;rmann  ("onring,  l(i(M>-l<iS1,  one  of  tho  most  learned  men  of  his  ajse, 
poKS(>HK(Hi  of  vast  (>riuiiti(»ii,  and  thoroughly  Informed  on  medicine,  law,  the* 
ology,  history,  i)hysi('s,  philology,  etc.,  taught  at  Ilelmstiidt,  and  wrote  an 
ininicnse  number  of  works,  which  have  been  united  in  part  and  published 
un<ior  the  tith^  of  Oporn  omnia,  JJrunswiek,  17.'«),  7  vols.,  fol.  For  an  account 
of  him,  vf.  Michaud,  Jtloff.  Univ.,  Vol.  H,  i>p.  447-4o2.  For  his  correspondence 
with  I^Mi»nitz,  rf.  (4«Thar<lt,  Leibniz.  phiUm.  SvJirift.t  1,  153-2mi. — Ta. 

-  liiirtolommeo  Viotto,  or  Viotti,  surnamed  a  Clivolo,  son  of  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  Tommaso  Viotto,  who  was  the  first  in  the  University  of 
'i'urin  to  receive  the  laurel  crown  in  surgery  from  the  Decurions  of  Trino, 
was  a  phiIosoplu>r  and  physician  of  Turin,  and,  in  the  five  years  preceding 
l.Wi,  i>ubli(;  professor  of  logic  in  that  city.  He  die<l  in  15(>8.  He  was  author 
of  Do.  hulnrorum  naturaliuin  viribus  lib.  IV.,  Lugduni,  1552,  reprinted  in  Ik 
bcUnrix  omnia  qiuti  r.xfanf  apud  Orxats,  LatinoSt  et  Arabas,  fol.  Venetiis,  1553, 
pp.  247-71 ;  and  of  the  work  here  and  elsewhere  referred  to  by  Leibnits, 
Demo nsf rat lonuin  in  mpthodnm  niPdendi  lib.  F.,  8vo,  Parisiis,  1500,  and  under 
the  editorshi])  of  A.  Frolingius,  llelmstadt,  1601,  Braunschweiiif,  1094.  Qf. 
Correspondence  of  l^nbnitz  and  Conring,  (TcrhanU,  Leibmz.  philo9,  Schr\ft., 
1, 1H4, 187;  of  IxMlinitz  ami  Plac<*ius,  Dutens,  Lcibnit.  op.  om.,  0,  45. 

Conring,  Introd.  in  univ.  art.  med.,  Ilahu  et  Ldpsi®,  1720,  p.  23,  says  of 
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explain  the  demonstration  and  "Posterior  Analytics"  of 
Aristotle.  This  letter  was  appended  to  the  book,  and  in 
it  Conring  criticised  Pappus  when'  he  said  that  analysis 
proposes  to  discover  the  unknown  by  assuming  it,  and  by 
reaching  therefrom,  by  inference,  known  truths;^  a  method 
which  is  contrary  to  logic  (he  said)  which  teaches  that  from 
falsehood  we  cannot  infer  truths.  But  I  made  known  to  him 
afterwards  that  analysis  makes  use  of  definitions  and  other 
reciprocal  propositions  which  furnish  means  of  making  the 
proof  (retour),  and  of  discovering  synthetic  demonstrations.* 
And  even  when  this  proof  is  not  demonstrative,  as  in  physics, 
it  is  nevertheless  sometimes  highly  probable,  when  the  hy- 
pothesis explains  easily  many  phenomena,  difficult  without 
it  and  very  independent  of  one  another.  I  hold  to  the 
truth,  sir,  that  the  principle  of  principles  is  in  a  way  the 
good  use  of  ideas  and  of  experience;  but  by  examining  it 
thoroughly  we  shall  find  that,  as  regards  ideas,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  union  of  definitions  by  means  of  identical  axi- 
oms. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  come  to 
this  ultimate  analysis,  and  whatever  desire  the  geometers,  at 
least  the  ancient  geometers,  have  shown  to  succeed  therein, 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  so.     The  celebrated  author 

him :  "  Certe  qui  necessitat^m  ejus  in  medicina  simul  et  Ipsarn  art«m  demon- 
strandi  post  (iaieniim  ostenderit,  haeteuus  nemo  inventus  est,  si  excipias 
unum  Hartholomseum  Viottum  homincm  lonjco  doctissimum ;  cujus  de  demon- 
Htratitwift  praK'larum  opim  ante  centum  annos  prodiit."  (-/.,  also,  G.  Pasch, 
/><?  noiuA  inventiSy  2d  ed.,  4to,  Lipsia3,  1700,  p.  2(J;  J.  A.  van  der  Liuden,  De 
scriptis  medictJt,  8vo,  Amstelredami,  KW,  p.  82,  Linden,  renovat.^  4to,  Norim- 
berg;e,  l<i8<),  pp.  114,  111);  Kestner,  Medicinisches-aelehrten^Jjexicon^  4to,  Jena, 
1740,  p.  M97 :  (i.  G.  Bonino,  Biografia  medica  pieinontese,  8vo,  Torino,  1824, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  l<)f)-201.  — Tr. 

1  Pappus  of  Alexandria  was  a  Greek  geometer  "  of  a  very  high  order,"  who 
flourished,  according  to  the  best  recent  opinion,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
284-:i(r),  and  whose  ^umywy^,  or  Vollrrtion,  is  of  verj'  great  value  in  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics.  From  15k.  VII.  of  tliis  work  is  derived  a  large  part  of 
our  kn<»wledge  o(  Greek  geom<?try.  The  ])est  ed.  of  the  whole  work  is  F. 
Hultsch,  Pappi  Alexandrlni  Collect io7i is  qiix  supersitnt^  3  vols.,  Berlin,  187(>-7S. 

Pappus*  explanation  of  the  nature  (»f  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  Con- 
ring  erroneously  criticise<I,  is  foun<l  in  the  preface  of  Bk.  VII.  of  the  Sut^ayw-yij, 
q/*.  Hultsch,  op.  clt.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  ().'t4-<;;  C.  I.  (ierhardt,  iJcr  Sanimlung  des 
J*appus  von  Alexandrivn,  siehentea  u.  achtos  Bu^hj  Halle,  1871,  pp.  2-4.  Ac- 
cording to  Schaarschmidt,  this  explanation  is  jierhaps  the  clearest  aiui  best 
t'oncise  statement  that  has  been  made  of  the  nature  of  the  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic method.  —  Tr. 

-  (/.  Correspondence  of  Leibnitz  and  Conring,  Letter  of  Jan.  3d,  1678, 
c;erhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  ScJiri/t.,  1,  187-8 ;  also,  ibid.,  185,  190, 193  sq.  —  Tr. 
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the  f'xpET^rar^r  cf  t^  s«&ic&  dfKS  M3t  pRiut  «s  to  pietme  to 
oorsplTts  nr???  t^aa  co^  iMtfUag  of  tbe  two  lines;  but  it  s 
MX  afCQ  t.:.i?  ihas  srxficv  mss<  be  fomided.  And  if  anj  cne 
belier^  tiax  tlis  imj«  gir^^  tbe  coniwctian  <if  <li<i*aiif^  ideai» 
he  is  iKX  mSei^emlj  in«tnm«d  eoDcezning  tiiesoiivoe  of  tnttlii^ 
and  a  x&u}tiT&i«  of  proposidoixs.  demcoslzable  by  otihen  ante^ 
rior.  voold  [OSS  with  Lim  as  immediatxp.  Ibaxj  of  those  who 
have  crir:ei5rd  Eoelid.  bare  not  snfficieiitlT  ooosideied  fliis: 
th€se  kinds  of  images  are  mfy  confused  i^eas,  amd  he  who 
knows  the  straight  lines  onhr  by  tiiis  means  will  not  be  wipaH** 
of  demonstrating  anything.  Euclid*  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
distinctly  expressed  idea.  i.e.  a  definition  of  a  straight  line  (for 
that  which  he  gives  meanwhile  is  obscure  and  of  no  use  to  him 
in  his  demonstrations),  was  obliged  to  retom  to  two  axioms 
which  for  bim  took  the  place  of  definitions  and  which  he  em- 
ployed in  his  demonstrations:  the  one  that  two  straight  lines 
have  no  common  part,  the  other  that  they  enclose  no  space. 
Archimedes  has  given  a  kind  of  definition  of  the  straight  linej 
in  saying  tliat  it  is  the  shortest  line  between  two  points.  But 
he  tacitly  assumes  (by  employing  in  his  demonstrations  ele- 
ments like  those  of  Euclid,  based  upon  the  two  axioms  I  have 
just  mentioned)  that  the  proi^erties  (affections)  of  which  these 
axioms  sfieak,  accord  with  the  line  which  he  defines.*  Thus  if 
you  liclieve,  with  your  friends,  under  the  pretext  of  the  agree- 
nifint  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  that  what  these  images  tell  us 
was  allowed  and  is  still  to  be  received  in  geometry,  without 
seeking  that  strictness  of  demonstration  by  means  of  defini- 
tions and  axioms  which  the  ancients  demanded  in  this  science 
(as  I  iKilieve  many  people  will  believe  for  lack  of  information), 
I  will  admit,  sir,  that  you  may  be  contented  as  regards  those 
who  trouble  themselves  only  about  practical  geometry  such 
as  it  is,  but  not  as  regards  those  who  desire  to  have  the  science 
which  serves  indeed  to  perfect  the  practical.  And  if  the 
ancients  had  been  of  this  opinion  and  had  relaxed  their  efforts 

»  Ocrhnrdt  and  Erdmann  read  "  d^finit " ;  Jacques  "  ddcrit."  —  Te. 
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on  this  point,  f  think  they  would  have  made  but  little  advance, 
and  would  have  left  us  only  an  empirical  geometry  such  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians  apparently  was,  and  such  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  seems  still  to  be;  this  would  have  deprived  us  of  the 
most  worthful  physical  and  mechanical  knowledge  which 
geometry  has  caused  us  to  discover,  and  which  is  unknown 
wherever  our  geometry  is  unknown.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  in  following  the  senses  and  their  images  we  should  fall 
into  errors ;  much  the  same  as  we  see  that  all  those  who  are 
not  instructed  in  exact  geometry  receive  as  an  indubitable  truth 
upon  trust  in  their  imagination,  tliat  two  lines  continually 
approaching  each  other,  must  finally  meet;  wliile  geometers 
give  contrary  instances  in  the  case  of  certain  lines  called 
asymptotes.  But  besides  this  we  should  be  deprived  of  what 
I  value  most  highly  in  geometry  as  related  to  reflection,  viz. : 
permitting  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  true  source  of  eternal 
truths  and  of  the  means  of  making  us  comprehend  their  neces- 
sity, a  matter  which  tlie  confused  ideas  of  the  sense-images 
could  not  show  us  distinctly.  You  will  say  to  me  that  Euclid 
was  obliged,  however,  to  confine  himself  to  certain  axioms 
whose  evidence  is  seen  only  confusedly  by  means  of  the 
images.  I  agree  with  you  that  lie  has  limited  himself  to  these 
axioms,  but  it  was  better  for  liim  to  limit  himself  to  a  small 
number  of  truths  of  this  nature  which  appeared  to  liim  the 
simplest  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  otliers  which  another 
less  exact  would  also  have  taken  as  certain  without  demonstra- 
tion, than  to  leave  many  of  them  undemonstrated,  and  what  is 
worse,  to  allow  people  the  liberty  of  extending  their  laxity 
according  to  their  fancy.  You  see  then,  sir,  that  what  you 
and  your  friends  liave  said  regarding  the  connection  of  ideas 
as  the  true  source  of  truths  needs  explication.  If  you  are 
willing  to  content  yourself  with  the  confused  sight  of  this 
connection,  you  weaken  the  exactness  of  demonstrations,  and 
Euclid  has  done  incomparably  better  in  reducing  all  to  defini- 
tions and  to  a  small  number  of  axioms.  Yet  if  you  wish  this 
connection  of  idi^as  to  be  distinctly  seen  and  expressed,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  recur  to  definitions  and  identical  axioms, 
as  I  claim;  and  sometimes  you  will  be  obliged  to  content 
yourself  with  some  axioms  less  j)rimitive,  as  Euclid  and 
Archimedes  have  done,  when  you  find  difiiculty  in  attaining  a 
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!iid:iL»  pr^.*****!!  by  snoZ.  Jis^zeiss  and  a  consiBBal  t^am  cf 
maatjjiinjx  &;}  'Litt  iidi^'n^ry  and  tfemonsotaSBOB  of  txvtts  A«t 
a&c<ar  iz  tirsr  bt^Tond  rtrmiAM  eipaf xsr.  The  ait  of  feaJiif 
proi^Li.  j£ii  ^ines*^  iiiniiiabLf  mrthaite  tibej  hare  iBTenfted  for 
»^pari2i3:;  j^i  r'ii&Inz  in  order  "*'>«^^?*«»  ideas  is  vhat  has 
pr(>iii4^i  571'^ h.  -vociiIeTnil  aad  anexpev"ted  diseoreries.  But 
-whrrZLrrT  TTi^  -izi-r  1  siaiiLir  3i«?iri*>i  ixLiT  ziot  be  found  ont 
iL^f-.l  ill  r»*Sw^^t  ro  ouLrr  i-ir-is  a*  wrll  ^  those  belonging  to 
ma^-iTTLir  U  a  'i::e5rioii  I  Till  bloc  deterzaine.  At  leasts  if 
otLrf  i'iras  Trrv  eiirn.irL'*'!  actording  to  the  ordinaiy  method 
of  the  mirLrin-itii-iiiLS,  r'nev  -arv-dld  le^d  oar  thoughts  farther 
than  -vf-  ar«=-  t-erriAr^s  1*^1  to  imagine.  |  S.  And  this  might  be 
fioiif-  T<irc:cxilArlv  in  the  case  of  monlity,  as  I  have  more  than 
oufrtr  said. 

77i.  I  rjtf-Iieve  vou  are  right,  sir.  and  I  have  been  disposed 
fr>r  a  loni^  time  to  make  it  my  business  to  accomplish  your 
prf^li'-tion.s. 

$  U.  Ph,  In  regard  to  the  knowletlge  of  bodies  we  are  eom- 
jK'llwl  X/}  t'lke  a  directly  contrary  path;  for  having  no  ideas 
of  th«'ir  rfal  essences,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  experience. 
S  10.  I^ut  I  do  not  df-ny  that  a  man  accustomed  to  making 
rational  and  regular  experiments  is  capable  of  forming  juster 
(^onjoctuH'S  rffgarrling  their  still  unknown  properties  than 
anothcT  not  so  jiccustomed,  but  it  is  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowh'dge  and  certainty.  This  makes  me  think  that  physics 
in  inr'apable  of  becxjming  a  science  in  our  hands.     But  experi- 
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meiits  and   historical   observations  may  be  of  use  to  us  as 
regards  the  health  of  our  bodies  and  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Th,  I  admit  that  physics  as  a  whole  will  never  be  a  per- 
fect science  among  us,  but  we  shall  not  cease  to  be  able  to 
have  some  physical  science,  and  indeed  we  have  already  some 
specimens  of  it.  For  example,  magnetology  may  pass  for 
sucli  a  science,  for,  making  a  few  suppositions  based  upon 
experience,  we  can  demonstrate  from  tliem  by  a  certain  infer- 
ence a  number  of  phenomena  which  really  occur  as  we  see  that 
reason  declares.  We  ought  not  to  hope  to  give  a  reason  for 
all  experiments,  as  indeed  the  geometers  have  not  yet  proved 
all  their  axioms;  but  just  as  they  are  satisfied  to  deduce  a 
large  number  of  theorems  from  a  small  number  of  principles 
of  the  reason,  so  is  it  sufficient  that  the  pliysicists  by  means 
of  certain  principles  of  experience  give  a  reason  for  a  multi- 
tude of  phenomena  and  can  indeed  prove  tliem  in  practice. 

§  11.  Ph,  Since  then  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  make  us 
discern  the  internal  fabric  of  bodies,  we  must  consider  that  it 
is  enough  that  tliey  discover  to  us  the  existence  of  God,  and  a 
sufficiently  extended  knowledge  of  ourselves  to  instruct  us  in 
our  duties  and  in  our  greatest  interests,  particularly  as  related 
to  eternity.  And  I  think  I  .im  right  in  inferring  therefrom 
that  morality  is  the  proper  science  and  the  important  business  of 
mankind  in  general^  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  different  arts  ivhich 
are  conversant  about  different  parts  of  nature  are  the  lot  of  par- 
ticular men.  It  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  ignorance  of 
the  use  of  iron  is  a  reason  in  the  countries  of  America,  where 
nature  has  spread  abroad  abundantly  all  kinds  of  goods,  for  the 
lack  of  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  conveniences  of  life.  Thus 
very  far  from  despising  tlie  science  of  nature,  §  12.  I  hold, 
that  if  this  study  is  directed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  of 
greater  use  to  tlie  human  race  than  all  that  has  been  done  up 
to  this  time;  and  he  who  invented  printing,  wlio  discovered 
the  use  of  the  compass,  and  who  made  known  the  virtue  of 
quinquina,  hjus  contributed  more  to  the  propagation  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  conveniences  of 
life,  and  has  saved  more  peoph^  from  the  grave,  than  the 
founders  of  coHeges  and  hosi)itals  and  other  monuments  of 
tlie  most  exemplary  cliarity,  whicli  have  been  built  at  great 
ex])ense. 
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Th,  You  could  say  nothing,  sir,  more  to  my  liking.  Tm 
morality  or  piety,  very  far  from  favoring  the  inaotiTitj  cxf  cer- 
tain idle  quietists,  must  impel  us  to  cnltiTate  the  atta.  Anl 
as  I  said  not  long  since,  a  better  police  would  be  aide  to  facipg 
us  some  day  a  much  better  medical  science  than  that  we  hsn 
at  present.  We  cannot  preach  this  doctrine  emragh,  nexfe  to 
the  care  for  virtue. 

§  13.  Ph.  Although  I  recommend  experimentB,  I  do  not 
despise  probable  hypotheses.  They  may  lead  us  to  new  dit- 
coveries,  and  are,  at  least,  a  great  aid  to  the  memoiy.  Bil 
our  mind  has  a  great  tendency  to  go  too  fiist  and  to  be  ntit- 
fied  with  cei'tain  superficial  appearances,  for  lack  of  takiag 
the  necessary  time  and  trouble  to  apply  them  to  a  multitade 
of  phenomena. 

Th,  The  art  of  discovering  the  causes  of  phenomena^  or 
true  hypotheses,  is  like  the  art  of  deciphering,  in  which  an 
ingenious  conjecture  often  greatly  shortens  the  road.  Laid 
Bacon  began  to  put  the  art  of  experimenting  into  preoepto, 
and  Chevalier  Boyle  ^  had  a  great  talent  for  practising  it 
But  if  the  art  of  employing  experiments  and  of  drawing  cm- 
sequences  therefrom  is  not  joined  with  it,  we  shall  never 
with  the  utmost  cost  attain  to  what  a  man  of  great  penetration 
might  discover  at  first  sight.  Descartes,  assuredly  such  a  man, 
has  made  a  similar  remark  in  one  of  his  letters*  regarding  the 
method  of  the  Chancellor  of  England;  and  Spinoza  (whom  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  quote  when  he  says  a  good  thing)  in  one  of 
his  hitters '  to  the  late  Mr.  Oldenburg,  Secretary  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  England,  printed  among  the  posthumous  works  of 
tliis  subtle  Jew,  makes  a  similar  reflection  upon  a  work  of 
Boyle,  who,  to  .si)eak  the  tmth,  stops  a  little  too  much  to 
draw  from  a  groat  number  of  fine  experiments  no  other  oon- 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  :i24,  note  2.  — Tr. 

2  Tlie  remark  lu^re  referred  to  by  Leibnitz  as  occurring  in  one  of  Descartes' 
letters  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  any  of  those  now  extant;  and,  as  mentluD 
is  made  of  Bacon  in  Spino/^a's  remark  cited  imme<liately  after,  it  is  possible 
that  Ix'ibnitz  confounded  tlie  two  authors,  a  tliinjj  which  mi^hi  readily  happen. 
esiHM'ially  as  I^Mbnltz  was  often  out  of  tlie  reach  of  books  when  coinposiDg 
his  works,  as  pr<>bably  in  this  case,  cf.  ante,  p.  8,  note  1.  — Tr. 

•  Vf.  Spinoza,  0;)^rrt,ed.  Van  Vloten  and  Land,  2,  19:  "Sed  interim  neacio, 
cur  ciarissinins  vir  hoc"  (i.e.  universal  mechanism)  ''adeo  soUicite  conetnr 
coUiKere  ex  hoc  sue  experimento;  cum  jam  hoc  a  Verolamio,  et  postea  a 
Gartesio  satis  superque  demonstratum  sit." — Tr. 
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elusion  than  this  which  he  might  take  as  a  principle,  viz. :  that 
everything  in  nature  takes  place  mechanically,  a  principle 
which  can  be  rendered  certain  by  reason  alone,  and  never  by 
experiments,  whatever  their  number. 

§  14.  Ph,  After  having  established  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
with  fixed  names,  the  great  means  of  extending  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  art  of  finding  mediate  ideas  which  can  show  us  the 
connection  or  incompatibility  of  the  extreme  ideas.  The  max- 
ims at  least  are  of  no  avail  in  furnishing  them.  Suppose  a 
man  has  not  an  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  he  will  vainly  tor- 
ment himself  in  demonstrating  something  about  the  right- 
angled  triangle :  and  whatever  maxims  he  employs,  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  attaining  by  their  aid  the  proof  that  the  first 
sc^uares  of  the  sides  enclosing  the  right  angle  are  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  hypothenuse.  A  man  might  ruminate  upon 
these  axioms  a  long  time  without  ever  seeing  more  clearly 
into  mathematics. 

Til.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  ruminate  upon  the  axioms  without 
having  something  to  which  to  apply  them.  Axioms  often 
serve  to  connect  ideas,  as,  for  example,  this  maxim,  that  similar 
extensions  of  the  second  and  third  dimensions  are  in  reason 
double  and  triple  the  corresponding  extensions  of  the  first 
dimension,  is  of  very  great  use;  and  the  quadrature,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  lune  of  Hippocrates  ^  springs  from  it  at  once  in 
the  case  of  the  circles  by  uniting  therewith  the  application  of 
these  two  figures  the  one  to  the  other,  when  their  given  posi- 
tion furnishes  the  opportunity  for  so  doing,  as  their  known 
comparison  promises  light  thereupon. 

1  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  c.  440  B.C.,  a  contemporary  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos, 
the  physician  (r/.  ante,  p.  47(),  not*  2),  was  a  celebrated  Greek  geometer,  whose 
most  noted  acliievement  was  the  discovery  of  the  quadrature  of  the  lune,  or 
the  crescent-shaped  plane  figure  produced  by  drawing  two  perpendicular  radii 
in  a  circle  and  describing  \\\\o\\  the  line  joining  their  extremitieii!  a  semicircle. 
This  lune  is  famous  as  the  first  curvilinear  space  whose  area  was  exactly  de- 
termine<l,  and  its  area  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  triangle  formefl  by  the  two 
radii  and  the  line  joining  their  extremities.  For  the  demonstrati«m  of  this, 
of.  Larousse,  (Jrandp  Diet.  Univ.  de  XIX'  6'?>(7c,  Vol.  10,  p.  791,  a,  b.  On 
llipiKwrates  and  his  services  to  mathematics,  </.  Allman,  Greek  Geom. 
from  Thales  to  Euclid,  VA  aq.;  Gow,  A  Short  Hist,  of  Greek  MaVi.y  WA  sq.; 
II.  Suter,  Gesch.  d.  math.  Wissenschafteny  2d  ed..  Vol.  1,  pp.  'XVA'AS,  ZUrich, 
1873.  — Tr. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

OTHER   CONSIDERATIONS   CONCERNING    OUB     KNOWItEDQE 

§  1.  Ph.  It  will  be  perhaps  further  appropriate  to  add,  that 
our  knoivledge  has  a  close  relation  to  our  sight  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  things,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  necessary  uor  whollv 
voluntary.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  when  oiu*  eyes  are  open  to 
tlie  light,  but  we  can  turn  them  towards  certain  objects,  §  2. 
and  consider  them  with  more  or  less  application.  Thus  when 
the  faculty  is  once  applied,  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  will 
to  determine  the  knowledge;  no  more  than  a  man  can  prevent 
himself  from  seeing  what  he  sees.  But  he  must  employ  his 
faculties,  as  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  inform  himself. 

Th.  We  have  spoken  before  of  this  i)oint,  and  establisheil 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  depend  ui)on  man  to  have  this  or  that 
opinion  in  the  present  state,  but  it  depends  upon  him  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  have  it  or  not  to  have  it  eventually,  and  that 
thus  opinions  are  voluntary  only  in  an  indirect  manner. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OF    JUIXiMEXT 

§1.  Ph.  Man  woukl  be  found  without  direction  in  tlie 
groiit<M'  jKU't  of  the  arts  of  his  life,  il'  he  had  nothing  to  con- 
duct him  from  the  point  wlnnv  errtain  knowledge  fails  hiisi. 
§  2.  He  must  often  be  oontiMibMl  with  a  simple  twih'fjht  ofproh- 
ahilitf/.  §  .'5.  The  faculty  of  using  this  is  jwhjment.  One  is 
contented  witli  it  often  of  n(H*essity,  but  often  through  want 
of  diligence,  patience,  and  skill.  §  4.  it  is  called  a.^sent  or 
(lis.^t'nt,  and  is  employed  when  anything  is  jm^'^^/wec/,  i.e.  when 
it  is  taken  as  tru(^  before  it  is  ])roved.  Wlien  this  is  done  con- 
formably to  the  reality  of  things,  it  is  a  rir^ht  juihjment. 

Til.  Others  cull. //(^/f/m</?i/ the  act  which  is  performed  every 
time  a  statement  is  made  iifttu-  some  knowledge  of  a  cause: 
and  there  will  be  some  also  who  will  distinguish  judgment 
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from  opinion,  as  not  of  necessity  being  so  uncertain.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  criticise  any  one  regarding  the  use  of  words, 
and  it  is  allowed  you,  sir,  to  take  judgment  as  a  probable 
opinion.  As  for  presumption,  which  is  a  term  of  the  juris- 
consults, good  use  with  them  distinguishes  it  from  conjecture. 
It  is  something  more,  something  which  must  pass  for  truth 
1)1*0 visionally  until  there  is  proof  of  the  contrary,  while  a 
sign,  a  conjecture,  must  often  be  weighed  against  another  con- 
jecture. Thus  it  is  that  lie  who  admits  having  borrowed 
money  from  another,  is  presumed  to  pay  the  debt,  unless  he 
shows  that  he  had  done  so  already,  or  that  the  debt  ceases  b}*^ 
some  other  principle.  Presumption  is  not  then  in  this  sense 
taking  before  proof,  which  is  not  allowed,  but  taking  in  advance 
but  with  foundation,  while  awaiting  a  contrary  proof. 


CHAPTER  XV 

OF    PROBABILITY 

%\.  Ph.  If  demonstration  shows  the  connection  of  ideas, 
probability  is  nothing  else  than  the  appearance  of  this  connec- 
tion based  upon  i)roofs  in  which  immutable  connection  is  not 
seen.  §  2.  There  are  several  degrees  of  assent  from  assurance 
down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  distrust,  §  3.  When  there  is  cer- 
tainty, there  is  intuition  in  all  parts  of  the  reasoning  which 
show  its  connection;  but  wliat  makes  me  believe  is  some- 
thing extraneous.  §  4.  Now  probability  is  grounded  in  its 
conformity  with  what  we  know,  or  in  the  testimony  of  those 
who  know, 

77?.  I  prefer  to  maintain  that  it  is  always  grounded  in  like- 
lihood (vraisemblance)  or  in  conformity  with  the  truth;  and 
the  testimony  of  another  is  also  a  thing  which  the  truth  has 
been  wont  to  have  for  itself  as  regards  the  facts  that  are 
witliin  reach.  It  may  be  said  then  that  the  similarity  of  the 
probable  and  the  truth  is  taken  either  from  the  thing  itself, 
or  from  some  extraneous  thing.  The  rhetoricians  employ  two 
kinds  of  arguments :  the  artificial,  drawn  from  things  by  rea- 
soning, and  the  non-artificial,  based  only  upon  the  ex])ress 
testimony  either  of  man  or  perhaps  also  of  the  thing  itself. 
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But  there  are  mixed  arguments  also,  for  testimony  may  itMlf 
furnish  a  fact  which  serves  to  form  an  artificial  aigmaent. 

§  5.  Ph,  It  is  for  lack  of  similarity  to  truth  that  we  do  nol 
readily  believe  that  which  has  nothing  like  that  which  m 
know.     Thus  when  an  ambassador  told  the  king  of  Slam  that 
with  us  the  water  was  so  hardened  in  winter  that  an  elephant 
might  walk  thereon  without  breaking  through,  the  king  said 
to  him :  Hitherto  I  have  believed  you  as  a  man  of  good  futh; 
now  I  see  that  you  lie.     §  6.  But  if  the  testimony  of  others  dD 
render  a  fact  probable,  the  opiniati  of  others  shoold  not  past 
of  itself  as  a  true  ground  of  probability.     For  there  is  moie 
error  than  knowledge  among  men,  and  if  the  belief  of  thoaa 
whom  we  know  and  esteem  is  a  legitimate  ground  of  asaenti 
men  have  reason  to  be  Heathen  in  Japan,  Mahometans  in 
Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  Galvinists  in  Holland,  and  Luther- 
ans in  Sweden. 

27i.  The  testimony  of  men  is  no  doubt  of  more  weight  than 
tlieir  opinion,  and  in  reason  it  is  also  the  result  of  more 
reflection.  But  you  know  that  the  judge  sometimes  makes 
them  take  the  oath  de  credulUate,  as  it  is  called;  that  in  the 
examinationsj  we  often  ask  witnesses  not  only  what  they  have 
seen  but  also  what  they  think,  demanding  of  them  at  iiie 
same  time  the  reasons  of  their  judgment,  and  whether  they 
have  reflected  thereupon  to  such  an  extent  as  behooves  them. 
Judges  also  defer  much  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  ex- 
perts in  each  profession;  private  individuals,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  inconvenient  for  them  to  present  themselves  at  the 
appropriate  examination,  are  not  less  compelled  to  do  this. 
Thus  a  child,  or  other  human  being  whose  condition  is  bat 
little  better  in  this  respect,  is  obliged,  whenever  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  certain  situation,  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, so  lon<(  as  he  sees  nothing  bad  therein,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  better.  A 
tutor  of  pages,  whatever  his  sect,  will  compel  them  each  to 
go  to  the  church  where  those  who  profess  the  same  belief  as 
this  young  man  go.  The  discussions  between  Nicole*  and 
others  on  the  argument  from  the  great  number  in  a  matter  of 

1  Pierre  Nic<»le,  l(52r)-l(>!)5,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Port-Royftl- 
iflts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Arnauld  ((/.  mite,  p.  4<>3,  note  4)  and  Pftscal/the 
most  accomplished  member  of  the  school,  was  author  with  Arnauld  of  the  f*- 
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faith  may  be  consulted,  in  which  sometimes  one  defers  to  it 
too  much  and  another  does  not  consider  it  enough.  There  are 
other  simihir  prejudgments  by  which  men  would  very  easily 
exempt  themselves  from  discussion.  These  are  what  Tertul- 
lian,  in  a  special  treatise,  calls  Prescriptiones,^  availing  him- 
self of  a  term  which  the  ancient  jurisconsults  (whoso  lan- 
guage was  not  unknown  to  him)  intended  for  many  kinds  of 
exceptions  or  foreign  and  predisposing  allegations,  but  which 
now  means  merely  the  temporal  prescription  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  repel  the  demand  of  another  because  not  made  with- 
in the  time  fixed  by  law.  Thus  there  was  reason  for  mak- 
ing known  tlie  legitimate  prejudgments  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Koman  Cliurch  and  on  that  of  the  Protestants.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  means  of  opposing  novelty,  for  example, 
on  the  part  of  both  in  certain  respects ;  as,  for  example,  wlien 
the  Protestants  for  the  most  part  abandoned  the  ancient  form 
of  ordination  of  clergymen,  and  the  Romanists  changed  the 
ancient  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
as  I  have  clearly  enough  shown  in  a  discussion  I  had  in 
writing,  and  from  time  to  time,  with  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
whom  we  have  just  lost,  according  to  the  news  which  came 
some  days  since.*  Thus  tliese  censures  being  mutual,  the 
novelty,  although  it  presents  a  suspicion  of  error  in  these 
matters,  is  not  a  certain  proof  thereof. 

mous  T/Art  de  Penser  or  the  Port  Royal  Lojpo.  His  most  important  work  is 
liis  Essais  dp.  Morale,  Paris,  Hi71-74.  It  was  about  his  De  Vunitd  de  V^glUe  on 
refutation  da  nouveau  syMeaie-  de  Jurlen,  Paris,  1(>87,  that  the  theological 
controversies  hero  alluded  Ut  by  I>eibnitz  centred,  and  "  in  which  the  question 
was  considered,  whether  Roman  Catholicism  allcjws  itscdf  to  engage  in  the  — 
undoubtedly  questionable  —  argument  of  the  '  majority  of  professors."*  An 
account  of  Nicole's  De  Vunit^  dr.  V^glise  will  be  found  in  Bayle's  Diet.,  Eng. 
transL,  Vol.  4,  p.  'M'i\,  London.  IT.IT.'— Tr. 

1  Tcrtullian,  15(>-1(K)  —  220-240,  sought  in  his  De  PrsMcriptione  Ilssretirorum 
to  produce  a  formal  general  argument  against  all  heresies  —  **  ad  versus  ha»Tc- 
Kcs  omnes  "  —  his  o])ject  being  to  prevent  heretics,  in  accordance  with  certain 
just  and  necessary  rules  (prantcriptionos),  from  api>ealing  to  Scripture  in  sup- 
IH»rt  of  their  \iews.  For  an  account  of  the  work,  cf.  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  IVioij.,  Vol.  4,  p.  837  a,  j*^.  — Tk. 

-  L<nbnit/  lu*re  refers  to  his  correspondence  with  Jacques  Bc^nigne  Bossuet, 
1(>27-17()4,  Bishop  of  Mcaux  from  1(>81  till  Ins  death.  This  corresp<mdence  was 
ironic  in  <diaractcr,  and  extended,  with  some  interruptions,  over  a  i)erio<I  of 
about  2")  years,  but  was  without  result,  because  I^ibnitz  would  not  suffer  the 
freedom  of  scientific  intpiiry  to  be  taken  away,  while  Bossuet  desired  sub- 
jfM'tion  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  churcli.  The  entire  corresi>ondence 
has  been  puldished  by  Foucher  de  Careil,  tKarrrs  de  LcibniZj  Vols.  1,  2, 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

OF    TlIK    DE(HtEK8    OF    ASSENT 

§  1.  PA.  As  for  tlie  degrees  of  assent,  we  must  take  care 
that  tlie  grounds  of  probability  we  have  do  not  operate  beyond 
tlie  degree  of  likelihood  found  therein  or  which  lias  been  found 
therein  when  tliey  are  examined.  For  we  must  admit  that 
assent  cannot  always  be  based  upon  an  actual  view  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  prevailed  with  the  mind,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  even  for  those  ^  who  have  an  admirable  memory 

Paris,  1850-00.  A  portion  of  the  same  is  fonnd  in  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  am,,  1. 
507»</.  The  letters  especially  referred  to  are  (1)  of  lieihnitz:  Dec.  11,  HB9, 
(Foucher  do  Careil,  Gi^uvres  de  LeibniZy  2,  274-277 ;  Datens,  Leibnit,  op.  om.,  1, 
6{n-rm),  May  14  and  24, 1700  (F.  2,  314-y<J9;  D.  1, 612-642) ;  (2)  of  Bossiiet:  Jan. 
9  and  .iO,  1700  (F.  2,  27«-;^0ii;  D.  1,  SlKHill),  Aug.  17,  1701  (F.  2,  a<«-i36;  D.  1, 
Ctiy7-C}TA).  For  an  account  of  the  controversy,  qf.  Piehler,  Die  Theologie  dts 
Lfilbniz,  Vol.  2,  pp.  20<>-215. 

The  present  passap*  is  important,  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  date  of 
the.  composition  of  the  Xhw  Kifsat/Sy  or  at  least  of  this  portion  of  them.  B«is- 
su(!t  die<l  April  12,  1704.  This  passage  must  then  have  been  written  in  the 
second  half  of  April,  1701;  and  from  other  data  (for  which  c/.  GiUiraaer, 
Lf^ibiiiz.  Kine  liiof/niphiff  lik.  II.,  p.  282  and  Anmerkungen  z.  zweitcu  Bucbe, 
pp.  iiM  3i»;  and  (lerhardt's  Intro<luction  to  the  New  />«///»,  ante,  pi».  8,  9,  and 
n<>tcs)  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  work  was  substantially  conipleteil  in  1704. 
though  the  revision  of  the  French  style,  and  possibly  some  minor  additions  or 
alterations,  occupied  I^ibnitz  to  a  certain  extent  after  this  date. 

In  this  CDunection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  date  given,  antt\  p.  1»,  line  15. 
170*),  should  be  17(H  (rf.  (Jerhardt,  Leibniz,  phihs.  Schiift.,  it,  2'.»7,  note  *),  and 
that  (Irrhanlt's  remark,  c/;j^%  p.  \):  "On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  well- 
nigh  it  scciMS  in  the  opposite;  sense,"  et<;.,  as  well  as  that  by  the  Translator. 
(thti\  p.  101,  note  \,propc.^riu.:  "  As  lA»ibnitz  was  <»ccupied  .  .  .  with  the  com- 
position and  revision  of  his  Xvw  Kssays,  from  1700  ...  to  1709  and  perhaps 
later  .  .  .  possibly  even  as  late  as  1714  or  171(>,*'  slnmld  be  nio<litit>d  jutroid- 
iuijly.  —  Tk. 

^  (Icrhardt's  t(?xt  reads:  •*  Sur  une  veue  actuelle  des  raisons.  qui  onf  pr^ralu 
sur  Vt'sprit,  ot  il  smtH  (rl-s  dij/ifile,  mvine  a  ceux,  qui  ont  une  menioire  ad- 
mirable," etc.  The  wonls  italicised  above  are  not  found  in  the  texts  of  Raspe, 
Krdmann,  dacqui-s  and  Janet;  and  Janet  restores  the  sense  of  *'  this  incorrect 
phrase"  thus:  "...  Sur  uni;  vne  actuelle  des  raisons,  c<»/»;/w?  ?7  om'rp  chez 
<'eux  qui  ont  une  menn»ire  .admirable,  capable  de  toujonrs  retenir.  ..." 
(Jerhardt's  reading  agrees  with  I^u-ke's  text,  rf.  PftHos.  U'A**.,  Vol.  2,  p.  271, 
Bohn's  ed.,  and  is  therefon?  to  be  preferred.  — Tk. 
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always  to  retain  all  the  proofs  which  have  compelled  them  to 
a  certain  assent,  and  which  sometimes  might  fill  a  volume  on  a 
single  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have  once  examined  the 
matter  minutely  with  sincerity  and  with  care,  and  that  they 
have,  so  to  speak,  cast  tip  the  account,  §  2.  Without  this  men 
must  be  very  sceptical,  or  change  their  view  at  every  moment, 
in  order  to  yield  themselves  to  every  man  who,  having  exam- 
ined the  question  of  late,  offers  them  arguments  which  they 
cannot  at  once  wholly  answer,  for  lack  of  memory  or  of  appli- 
cation at  leisure.  §  3.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  often 
makes  men  obstinate  in  error :  but  the  fault  is,  not  that  they 
rely  upon  their  memory,  but  that  they  have  badly  judged  be- 
fore. For  often  the  remark  that  they  have  never  thought 
otherwise  takes  the  place  of  an  examination  and  of  reason 
with  men.  But  ordinarily  those  who  have  least  examined 
their  opinions  hold  them  most  tenaciously.  Holding  to  what 
one  has  seen  is  praiseworthy,  but  not  always  to  what  one  has 
believed,  because  some  consideration  may  have  been  left  behind 
capable  of  overturning  all.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
world  who  has  the  leisure,  patience,  and  means  of  assembling 
all  the  proofs  on  both  sides  of  the  question  upon  which  he 
has  his  opinions  in  order  to  com})are  these  proofs  and  safely 
to  conclude  that  nothing  more  remains  for  liim  to  know  for  his 
more  ample  instruction.  But  the  care  of  our  life  and  of  our 
more  important  interests  cannot  bear  the  delay,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  our  judgment  be  determined  upon  the 
points  ^vlien  we  are  incapable  of  attaining  to  a  certain  knowl- 
edge. 

Th.  There  is  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  solid  in  what 
you,  sir,  have  just  said.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  for 
men  to  have  at  certain  junctures  icritlen  abstracts  (in  form  of 
memoranda)  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  an  impor- 
tant opinion,  which  they  are  obliged  often  to  justify  after- 
wards to  tlieniselves  or  others.  Besides,  although  in  a  matter 
of  justice  it  is  not  usually  allowable  to  retract  the  judgments 
which  have  l)een  passed,  and  to  revise  the  verdicts  agreed 
upon  (otherwise  there  would  necessarily  be  perpetual  unrest, 
which  would  be  so  much  the  more  intolerable  as  the  accounts 
of  things  past  cannot  always  be  preserved),  yet  one  is  some- 
times allowed  upon  new  liglit  to  sue  for  justice,  and  also  to 
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obtain  what  is  called  reatUutio  in  integrutn  ^  oontrary  to  tiM 
decision  that  has  been  given.  And  likewise  in  our  own 
affairs^  especially  in  matters  veiy  important^  where  it  is  still 
allowable  to  embark  or  to  put  back,  and  where  it  is  not  preju- 
dicial to  suspend  their  execution  and  to  proceed  bridle  in 
hand,  the  decisions  of  our  minds  based  upon  probabilitiei 
should  never  so  pass  in  rem  judicatamf^  as  the  jurisconsults  call 
it,  i.e.  to  a  settlement,  that  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  the 
revision  of  the  reasoning  when  new  counter  reasons  of  weight 
present  themselves.  But  when  there  is  no  more  time  for  delib- 
eration, we  must  follow  the  judgment  we  made  with  as  xmidi 
firmness  as  if  it  were  infalliblCi  but  not  always  with  ao  mueh 
strictness.' 

§  4.  Ph,  Since,  then,  men  cannot  avoid  exposing  themselTei 
to  error  in  judgment  and  having  different  opinions,  since  they 
cannot  look  at  things  from  the  same  points  of  view,  they  mart 
maintain  peace  between  themselves  and  the  duties  of  humsiulj 
amid  this  diversity  of  opinions  without  claiming  that  ft?io(tl»» 
should  promptly  change  a  rooted  opinion  upon  our  objec- 
tions, especially  if  there  is  room  for  supposing  that  hii 
adversary  acts  from  interest  or  ambition  or  from  some  other 
private  motive.  Most  frequently  those  who  would  impose 
upon  others  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  their  opinions  have 
examined  tilings  with  but  little  thoroughness.  For  those  who 
have  entered  beforehand  sufficiently  into  the  discussion  to 
extricate  themselves  from  doubt  are  so  few  in  number,  and 
find  so  little  reason  to  condemn  others,  that  nothing  violent 
is  to  be  expected  on  their  part. 

Th.  Really  that  which  one  has  the  most  right  to  censure  in 
men  is  not  their  opinion,  but  their  rash  judgment  in  censuring 

1  Cf.  Paulus,  SenUnitianim,  Lib.  I.,  Tit.  VII.  1.:  ''Integrl  restitutio  est  re- 
(lint^^ruiulrn  rci  vel  caiisjB  actio.  2.  Inte^ri  restitution  em  pnvtor  tribuit  ex 
his  causis,  quaei  por  inotuin,  doluni  et  status  pormutatioiiem,  ct  jiiHtum  errorem, 
et  absentiam  neecssariam,  ct  intirmitatom  aetatis  gesta  esse dicantur ; "  also 
J)i(/est,  Lib.  XLII.,  Tit.  I.  ;ii. 

^  ('/.  Di(/rsfj  Lib.  XLII.,  Tit.  I.  1 :  "  Rt'S  judicata  dlcitur,  quse  finem  ooo- 
troversiani  pronunciatione  judicis  aocipit :  quod  vel  condemnatioue  vel  abfio* 
lutlonc  contiupfit."  —  Tr. 

8  Janet  cites  as  a  parallel  passage  Descartes,  Discours  do  la  M^ihode^  Pt. 
in. :  "  Ma  seconde  maxinie  c'tait  d'etre  le  plus  f(;rnie  et  Ic  pins  r^sulii  eu  mes 
actions  que  je  pourrais,  et  do  ne  suivre  pas  nioins  constaiunient  Ics  opinions 
les  plus  douteuses  lorsque  je  m'y  serais  une  fois  deterniiud  que  si  elies  eussent 
^te  tres-assurces."  —  Tr. 
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that  of  others,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  be  stupid  or  wicked 
to  judge  differently  from  themselves  j  a  condition  of  things 
which,  in  the  authors  of  these  passions  and  hatreds  who  spread 
them  among  the  public,  is  the  effect  of  a  mind  haughty  and 
unfair,  which  loves  to  rule  and  cannot  suffer  contradiction. 
Xot  that  there  is  not,  in  truth,  reason  very  often  for  censuring 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  it  must  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, and  sympathy  with  human  weakness.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  right  in  taking  precautions  against  bad  doctrines, 
which  are  influential  upon  manners  and  upon  practical  piety : 
but  we  must  not  attribute  them  to  people  to  their  prejudice 
without  having  good  proofs  of  the  same.  If  fairness  wishes 
to  spare  persons,  piety  demands  the  representation,  where  it  is 
fitting,  of  the  bad  effects  of  their  dogmas  when  they  are  in- 
jurious, as  those  are  which  are  contrary  to  the  providence  of  a 
perfectly  wise,  good,  and  just  God,  and  contrary  to  that 
immortality  of  souls  which  renders  them  susceptible  of  the 
effects  of  his  justice,  not  to  speak  of  other  opinions  dangerous 
as  regards  morality  and  the  police.  I  know  that  excellent  and 
well-meaning  men  maintain  that  these  theoretic  opinions 
have  less  influence  upon  practice  than  is  thought,  and  I  also 
know  that  there  are  persons  of  an  excellent  disposition  whom 
these  opinions  will  never  make  do  anything  unworthy  of 
themselves :  as  also  those  who  have  reached  these  errors  by 
speculation,  are  by  nature  wont  to  be  farther  removed  from 
the  vices  to  which  men  in  general  are  susceptible,  besides  the 
fact  that  they  are  careful  of  the  dignity  of  the  sect  in  which 
they  are,  as  it  were,  chiefs;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Epicurus 
and  Spinoza,  for  example,  have  led  a  life  wholly  exemplary. 
But  these  reasons  cease  most  frequently  in  their  disciples  or 
imitators,  who,  believing  themselves  released  from  the  trouble- 
some fear  of  an  overseeing  Providence  and  of  a  menacing 
future,  give  loose  reins  to  tlieir  brutish  passions,  and  turn 
their  mind  to  the  seduction  and  corruption  of  others;  and  if 
they  are  ambitious  and  of  a  disposition  somewhat  harsh,  they 
Avill  be  capable,  for  their  pleasure  or  advancement,  of  setting 
on  fire  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  as  I  have  known  from  the 
character  of  some  whom  death  has  swept  away.  I  find  also 
that  similar  opinions  insinuating  themselves  little  by  little 
into  the  minds  of  men  of  high  life  who  rule  others  and  upon 
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whom  affairs  dependi  and  slipping  into  the  books  in 
dispose    all  things  to  the    general    revolution   with  which 
Europe  is  threatened,  and  accomplish  the  destruction  of  what 
still  remains  in  the  Avorld  of  the  generous  sentiments  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  preferred  love  of  conntiy 
and  of  the  public  good,  and  regard  for  posterity  to  fortune^ 
and  even  to  life.      These  pubttc  spirits,  as  the  English  call 
them,  are  fast  diminishing,  and  are  no  longer  in  fashion;  sod 
thoy  will  diminish  still  faster  when  they  are  no  longer  sus- 
tained by  the  good  morality  and  true  religion  which  even 
natural  reason  teaches  us.    The  best  of  the  opposite  character 
wlio  are  beginning  to  rule  have  no  other  prmcipfo  than  that  they 
call  honor.    But  the  mark  of  the  honest  man  and  of  the  man  (^ 
honor  with  tliem  is  only  to  do  no  baseness  as  they  understand 
it.     And  if  for  the  sake  of  power  or  through  caprice  anyone 
poured  forth  a  deluge  of  blood,  if  he  turned  every  sense  upside 
down,  that  would  be  counted  as  nothing,  and  a  Herostratus '  of 
the  ancients  or  a  Don  Juan  in  the  "  Festin  de  Pierre  "  ■  would 
pass  for  a  hero.    Boldly  tliey  scoff  at  the  love  of  country,  they 
ridicule  those  who  care  for  the  public,  and  when  any  well*meaii- 
ing  man  si)oaks  of  wliat  will  become  of  posterity,  they  reply: 
we  shall  see  wlieii  the  time  comes.    But  these  persons  will  pos- 
sibly experience  themselves  tlie  evils  they  think  reserved  for 
others.   If,  however,  this  disease  of  an  epidemic  mind  whose  bad 
effects  be»,Mn  to  be  visible  is  corrected,  these  evils  will  perhaps 
be  ])revented;  but  if  it  goes  on  increasing.  Providence  will 
correct  men  by  the  revolution  itself  which  must  spring  there- 
from :  for  whatever  may  happen,  everything  will  always  turn 
out  for  the  better  in  general  at  the  end  of  the  account,  although 
that  ouj^ht  not  and  cannot  liappen  without  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  contributed  even  to  the  good  by  their  bad  acts. 
But  I  return  from  a  di^^fression  into  wliicli  the  consideration  of 
truthful  opinions  and  of  the  right  of  censuring  them  has  led  me. 

1  Horostratiis,  an  Epheaian,  who,  for  the  sake  of  making  his  name  famoas, 
as  he  himself  (M)nfeas«M!  on  hiung  jmt  to  torture,  sot  fire  to  the  temple  of  Ar- 
temis at  Kphcsiis,  on  the  ni^ht  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
35Cii.r.  — Tr. 

2  Tiio  Don  Juan  ou  le  Frstln  dn  Pierre,  IfJfiS,  a  comedy  of  Moli^re,  Hi23- 
167^<,  tluj  principal  character  of  which  is  I>on  Juan.  The  play,  written  in 
prose,  was  versitied  in  1()77,  at  the  request  of  Moli^re's  widow,  by  ThomBS 
Corueille,  lti25-170y.— Tr. 
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Now  as  in  theology  censures  go  very  much  farther  than  else* 
where,  and  as  those  who  lay  great  stress  upon  their  orthodoxy, 
often  condemn  their  adversaries,  to  whom  those  in  the  same 
party  who  are  called  syncretists  by  their  adversaries  are 
opposed,  this  opinion  has  caused  civil  wars  to  spring  up 
between  the  rigid  and  condescending  in  one  and  the  same 
party.  But,  as  to  refuse  eternal  salvation  to  those  who  are  of 
another  opinion  is  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  God,  the 
wisest  of  those  who  condemn,  only  indicate  the  peril  in  which 
thoy  think  they  see  erring  souls,  and  leave  to  the  peculiar 
mercy  of  God  those  whose  wickedness  does  not  render  tliem 
incapable  of  profiting  therefrom,  and  on  their  part  believe 
themselves  obliged  to  make  all  imaginable  efforts  to  withdraw 
them  from  a  condition  so  dangerous.  If  these  persons  who 
thus  judge  of  the  perils  of  others  have  come  to  this  opinion 
after  a  suitable  examination  and  there  are  no  means  of  dis- 
abusing them  of  it,  their  conduct  cannot  be  censured  so  long 
as  tliey  use  only  fair  means.  But  as  soon  as  tliey  go  farther, 
they  violate  the  laws  of  equity.  For  they  should  consider 
that  otliers  persuaded  like  themselves  have  an  equal  right  to 
maintain  their  views,  and  even  to  spread  them  if  they  think 
them  important.  Opinions  must  be  excepted  which  teach 
crimes  that  should  not  be  allowed,  and  which  it  is  right  to 
suppress  by  stringent  means,  if  it  should  be  true,  indeed,  that 
he  who  maintains  them  cannot  be  rid  of  them;  *  as  it  is  right 
to  destroy  even  a  poisonous  animal,  wholly  innocent  as  it  is. 
But  I  speak  of  suppressing  the  sect  and  not  men,  since  we 
can  prevent  them  from  doing  harm  and  dogmatising. 

§  5.  Ph.  To  return  to  the  ground  and  degrees  of  assent,  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  propositions  are  of  two  kinds.  Some 
are  of  fact,  and,  depending  upon  observation,  may  be  based  upon 
human  testimony ;  others  are  speculative,  and,  regarding  things 
which  our  sensc^s  could  not  discover,  are  inca})able  of  similar 
testimony.  §  6.  When  a  particular  fact  is  in  conformity  with 
our  constant  observations,  and  with  the  uniform  report  of 
otliers,  Ave  rest  upon  it  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  certain  knowl- 

^  (lerhardt  reads:  "ne  pent  point  s'en  dofairc."  Erdmann,  Jacques  and 
Janet  read:  "ne  p<Mit  point  8*cn  faire,"  and  Janet  in  his  note  says :  *'8ui)ply 
'  d'antres.' "  With  this  reading  the  meaning  is:  •*  cannot  procure  for  himself 
others."— Tr. 
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edge,  and  where  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  testiiiiony  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  it  is  the  finit  and 
highest  degree  of  probability;  for  examploi  that  fire  wanii% 
that  iron  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.     Our  heli^  boilt 
upon  such  foundations  rises  to  OMttranoe.     {  7.  In  the  aeoond 
place,  all  historians  relate  that  such  an  one  ha^  prefened  his 
individual  interest  to  that  of  the  public,  and  as  it  has  alwajn 
been  observed  that  this  is  the  custom  of  the  majority  of  men^ 
the  assent  I  give  to  these  histories  is  con/fdenoe.     §  8.  Thirdly, 
when  there  is  nothing  either  for  or  against  it  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  fact,  vouched  for  by  the  testimony  of  unsuapectod 
people,  for  example,  that  Julius  CsBsar  lived,  is  reoeived  with 
2i,firm  belief.     §  9.  But  when  the  testimony  is  found  contrtiy 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  or  the  witnesses  iraiy  among 
themselves,  the  degrees  of  probability  may  vary  iufinitetf, 
whence  arise  these  degrees  which  we  call  Mie/^  eoi^^Seefiifv^ 
doubt,  uncertainty,  distrust;  and  there  it  is  that  exactness  ii 
necessary  to  form  a  right  judgment  and  to  proportion  oar 
assent  to  the  degrees  of  probability. 

Th,  Jurisconsults  in  treating  of  proofs,  presumptions,  con- 
jectures, and  indices,  have  said  a  number  of  good  things  on 
this  subject,  and  have  gone  into  some  considerable  detaU. 
They  begin  with  notoriety,  in  which  there  is  no  need  of  proof. 
Afterwards  they  come  to  complete  proofs,  or  those  which  pass 
as  such,  upon  which  they  pronounce  sentence,  at  least,  in  a 
civil  process,  but  upon  which  in  some  places  they  are  more 
reserved  in  a  criminal  process;  and  they  are  not  wrong  in 
demanding  in  such  case  proofs  more  than  complete,  and  espe- 
cially as  regards  what  is  called  corpus  delicti,  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  act.  There  are  then  proofs  more  than  compiete, 
and  there  are  also  ordinary  coynjylete  proofs.  Then  there  are 
presumptions,  which  pass  provisionally  as  complete  proofe, 
i.e.  so  long  as  the  contrary  is  not  proved.  There  are  proofs 
more  than  half  complete  (to  speak  precisely),  in  which  the  one 
who  relies  upon  them  is  allowed  to  swear  to  make  them  good 
(the  juramentum  sxippletorium)  ;  there  are  others  less  than  half 
comjilete,  where  wholly  to  tlie  contrary  the  oath  is  adminis- 
tered to  hira  who  denies  the  act,  to  p\irge  himself  (the  jura- 
meiUum  purgationis).  Beyond  this  there  are  many  degrees 
of  conjectures  and  indices.    Particularly  in  a  criminal  process 
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there  are  indices  {ad  torturam)  to  proceed  to  the  torture,  which 
itself  has  its  degrees  indicated  by  the  formulas  of  arrest; 
there  are  indices  (ad  terrendum)  sufficient  to  shoAV  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  and  to  prepare  things  as  if  they  intended  to 
come  to  it.  There  are  some  {ad  capturam)  to  make  sure  of 
a  suspected  man;  and  (ad  inquirendum)  to  make  inquiries 
secretly  and  without  noise.  And  these  differences  may  be  of 
use  also  on  other  similar  occasions.  The  entire  form  of  judi- 
cial procedure  is  nothing  else  in  fact  than  a  species  of  logic 
applied  to  questions  of  law.  Physicians  also  have  a  number 
of  degrees  and  differences  in  their  signs  and  indications  which 
may  be  seen  among  them.  The  mathematicians  of  our  times 
have  begun  to  calculate  chances  upon  the  occasion  of  games. 
Chevalier  de  Mere^,^  whose  "Agremens"  and  other  works  have 
been  printed,  a  man  of  penetrating  mind  who  wtis  both  a 
player  and  a  philosopher,  gave  them  an  opportunity  by  form- 
ing questions  regarding  the  profits  in  order  to  know  how  much 
the  game  would  be  worth,  if  interrupted  at  such  or  such  a 
stage.  In  this  way  he  induced  Pascal,  his  friend,  to  examine 
these  things  a  little.  The  question  made  a  stir  and  gave 
Huygens  the  opportunity  to  produce  his  treatise  "de  Alea."^ 

1  Cf.  ante,  p.  213,  note  2;  also  Response  {R^pUque)  aux  reflexions  contenues 
dans  la  sccomle  Edition  du  Dictionuaire  Critique  de  M.  liayle^  Gerhardt,  4, 
570,  Erdmann,  190,  Janet,  2,  59:^  Dutens,  2,  Pt.  I.,  92.  Antoine  Gombault, 
chevalier  de  Mere,  c.  1G10^1I>84,  was  erroneously  confounded  with  a  Georges 
Brossin,  chevalier  de  Me're,  belonging  to  another  family,  by  all  biographers 
since  iMoreri,  until  the  special  researches  of  M.  de  Brdmont  d'Ars  proved  the 
error  and  assigned  him  his  right  name.  He  had  an  inordinately  exalted  idea 
of  his  own  importance  and  attaiimients,  especially  in  mathematics.  His 
Af/r^mentSt  discoars  de  M.  le  chevalier  de  M^r^  a  3/"^  ♦*,  ai)peared  in  1677, 
rJmo,  an<l  in  the  collected  edition  of  all  his  works,  entitled  (Euvres  du  chevalier 
(le  M^re,  Amsterdam,  1<)<)2,  2  vols.,  12mo.  A  volume  of  (Euvres  posthumeSt 
12mo,  appeared  at  Paris,  1700,  and  again  at  The  Hague,  1701.  For  further 
ac<;ount  of  him,  <•/.  Larousse,  Grande  Diet.  Univ.  de  A'/A'""  iyiecle,  Vol.  11,  p. 
72.— Tii. 

2  ('/.  anto,  p.  ir)0,  note  3.  Huygens'  Df  ratiociniis  in  alem  hido,  dated  The 
Hague,  l(>r>7.  is  found  in  F.  van  Si'hooten,  Kforcitat.  math.  lib.V.,  pp.  ^14-539, 
T-.ugd.  Bat.  1(>"»7,  Ito.  It  was  written  by  Huygens  in  Dutch  and  translated  into 
l^tin  by  Sclioot(?n.  There  are  two  English  translations,  one  attributed  to 
Motte,  but  pro]»ably  by  Arbuthnot ;  the  other  by  W.  Brown.  Cf.  1.  Todhunter, 
Hist,  of  the  Math.  Theory  of  Prohid/ditij,  pp.  22-23,  Cambridge  and  London, 
Macmiilan  &  Co.,  IHGT).  I^ibnitz,  Miacpllan.  Lfibnlt.,  No.  CXIII.,  qf.  Dutens, 
r»,  Pt.  1.,  .'US,  says  of  it:  "('hristiani  Hugcnii  rutiocinia  de  lusu  alesR,  Franc. 
Schotenii  script  is  mathematicis  adject  a,  sunt  elegans  specimen  ratiocinationis 
de  gradibus  probabilitatis." 

Spinoza  also  discusscil  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  games  of  chance, 
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Other  learned  men  entered  into  the  subject.  Some  principles 
were  establislied  uf  which  the  Pensioner  De  Witt  also  availed 
liiniself  in  a  brief  discourse  printed  in  Dutcli  on  annuities.' 
The  foundation  on  which  they  liavc  built  goes  back  to  the 
jMrosthaphff rest's,-  i.e.  the  taking  of  an  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween several  equally  receivable  suppositions.  Our  ])easants 
also  have  made  use  of  it  for  a  long  time  according  to  their 
natural  mathematics.  For  example,  wlien  some  inheritance  or 
land  is  to  be  sold,  they  form  three  bodies  of  appraisers;  these 
bodit?s  are  called  Schurzeii  in  Low  Saxon,  and  each  body  makes 
an  estinifite  of  the  propei-ty  in  question.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  first  estimates  its  value  to  be  1000  crowns,  the  second 
1400,  tlio  third  1500;  the  s\im  of  these  three  estimates  is 
taken,  viz.  31)00,  and  because  tliere  were  three  bodies,  tlie 
tliird,  i.e.  1300,  is  tiiken  as  the  mean  value  asked  for;  or 
ratlier,  tliey  take  the,  sum  of  the  third  part  of  each  estimate 
which  is  the  same  tiling.  This  is  the  axiom:  a^qiialihus 
wqualia,  oijual  suppositions  must  have  equal  consideration. 
l>ut  when  tlie  suppositions  are  uneqiial  they  compare  them 
witli  each  otlier.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  with  two 
dice,  th('  on<^  ought  to  win  if  it  makes  7  points,  the 
other  if  it  makes  0,  the  question  is  asked  w^hat  proportion 
obtains  between  their  probabilities  of  winning?  I  reply  that 
the  probal»ility  of  the  last  is  worth  only  two-thirds  of  the 

in  a  letter  to  J;in  v;in  dor  Meer.  Cf.  Epistola  No.  .38  ( formerly  43) ,  Spino/a, 
Opera,  od.  Van  Vloton  and  I«ind,  2,  14r>-141)  (in  Liitin  and  DutHi)  :  SpinoZii's 
lirh'f'irrchsp/,  in  J.  H.  v.  Kirclimann's  Philofi.  Bibliuthek,  V<d.  40,  pp.  14iV- 
147.— Tr. 

1  (Y.  untr,  p.  42(i,  note  2.  John  Do  Witt  appears  to  havo  been  *'  the  first  to 
apply  scioniilif  princijtles  to  the  calculations  fonncctcd  with  annuities,  which 
ari*  analii«;«»ns  to  lliosu  i-onncctod  with  assuranci's."  His  reiK>rt  on  this  snl>- 
j(M't  was  prrsfntod  lo  tin*  Slatrs  (General.  Jnly  :»<),  ItJTl.  It  was  entitled  b- 
riinlifc  ran  (ir  l/f-rnitf  n  tin  j>ri>pnt'tir  tuoi  do  Ins-rputcn^  \\w\  apiH'are«l  at  Li 
Ilay«',  1(171.  \ri  al)Stra<-l  of  it,  slu»wiii'4  exactly  Imw  De  Witt  reasontMl  on  tlw- 
snhjci't.  will  be  fitnnd  in  M.  Xi«"nla.s  Siruytrk,  In/ridhif/  tot  hct  uln*mrinr,  (jf^- 
f//'(ip/iff,  cte..  p.  ;V4.".,  Arnslri'lani.  17H),  4lo,  and  an  English  translation  oi  tin* 
tract  is  printed  in  (.'nnfrihufions  tn  tlv  ll'mt.  <>/  Insurdttrc  by  Frederi<'k 
Hi-nrlriks  in  tlic  "Assurance  Ma;:a/.ine,"  Vnl.  2  (isr)2),  p.  2:»1.  For  soui*- 
rrniarks  mi  De  Witt's  lupotliesis  as  t«»  the  rate  of  mortality.  <•/.  the  S4inie  vol., 
p.  .".«).;.  — Tk. 

-  rr<)siliaph»M'('sis  —  npf>afla-!>aipcTi< —  =  a  previous  subtraction.  The  term 
here  si'^nilies  "  ili«'  fundain<*ntal  principh?  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  <lo;rTi^ 
of  pnd)ability  whi<li  n-ijuires  us  to  take  the  arithmetii-al  mean  of  the  existing 
siii)posit ions  estimated  according;  to  their  relative;  value." — Tk, 
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probability  of  the  first,  for  the  first  can  make  7  in  three  ways 
with  two  dice,  viz. :  by  1  and  6,  or  2  and  5,  or  3  and  4;  and 
the  otlier  can  make  9  in  two  ways  only,  by  throwing  3  and  6, 
or  4  and  5;  and  all  these  methods  are  equally  possible. 
Tlien  the  probabilities,  which  are  as  the  numbers  of  equal 
possibilities,  will  be  as  3  to  2,  or  as  1  to  ^.  I  have  more  than 
once  said  that  a  new  kind  of  logic  would  be  required  which 
would  treat  of  the  degrees  of  probability,  since  Aristotle  in 
his  "  Topics "  has  done  nothing  less  than  this,  and  has  con- 
tented himself  with  putting  in  a  certain  order  certain  popular 
rules  distributed  according  to  the  common  topics,  which  may 
be  of  use  on  some  occasion  where  the  question  concerns  the 
amplification  of  the  discoiirse  and  the  giving  to  it  probability 
without  putting  it  to  the  trouble  of  furnishing  us  a  necessary 
balance  for  weighing  probabilities  and  forming  thereupon  a 
solid  judgment.*  It  would  be  well  for  him  who  shoiild  treat 
of  tliis  matter  to  pursue  the  examination  of  games  of  chance; 
and  in  general  I  wish  that  some  skilful  mathematician  would 
produce  an  ample  work  with  full  details  and  thoroughly 
reasoned  upon  all  sorts  of  games,  which  would  be  very  useful 
in  perfecting  the  art  of  invention,  the  human  mind  appearing 
to  better  advantage  in  games  than  in  the  most  serious  matters. 

§  10.  Ph.  The  law  of  England  observes  this  rule,  that  the 
copy  of  an  act  received  as  authentic  by  witnesses  is  a  good 
proof,  but  the  copy  of  a  copy,  hoAvever  attested,  and  by  wit- 
nesses the  most  credible,  is  never  admitted  as  a  proof  in  a 
trial.  I  have  never  yet  lieard  any  one  censure  this  wise  pre- 
caution. This  observation  at  least  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
tliat  testimony  has  less  force  in  proportion  as  it  is  farther 
removed  from  the  original  truth  wliich  is  in  the  thing  itself; 
while  among  certain  peoples  use  is  made  of  it  in  a  directly 
contrary  manner,  opinions  ac([uiring  force  as  they  grow  older, 
and  wliat  would  not  at  all  have  appeared  probable  a  thousand 
years  ago  to  a  reasonable  man  a  crontoniporary  of  the  one  who 
first  errtifi(Ml  it,  passes  at  present  as  certain  because  many 
have  related  it  upcm  his  testimony. 

Th.  Ilistorieal  critics  have  great  regard  for  contemporary 
witnesses  of  tilings:  but  a  contemporary  even  merits  belief 
chiefly  as  regards  public  events  only ;  but  when  he  speaks  of 

1  Cf.  anU',  p.  417,  note  3.— Tr. 
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motives,  secrets,  hidden  forces,  and  things  which  may  be  dis> 
puted,  as,  for  example,  poisonings,  assassinations^  we  aoquaint 
ourselves  with  what  many  have  believed.    Pzocopias  is  veiy 
credible  when  he  speaks  of  the  war  of  Belisarius  against  the 
Vandals  and  the  Goths,  but  when  he  retails  horrible  scandals 
against  the  Empress  Theodora  in  his  ^' Aneodoteai,"  he  may 
believe  them  who  will.*    Generally,  we  should  be  very  re- 
served in  believing  satires ;  we  see  some  published  in  onr  times 
which,  although  wholly  improbable,  have  nevertheless  been 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  ignorant.    And  some  day  perhaps 
it  will  be  said :  Is  it  possible  that  one  would  have  dared  to 
publish  these  things  at  that  time,  if  there  had  been  any  appar- 
ent foundation  for  them  ?    But  if  this  statement  is  some  day 
made,  the  judgment  will  be  a  very  erroneous  one.     The  world, 
however,  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  satire;  and,  to  quote  bat 
one  example,  the  late  Mr.  Maurier,  the  son,'  having  published, 
from  some  caprice,  in  his  memoirs  printed  some  years  since^ 
certain  things  wholly  without  foundation  against  the  incom- 
parable Hugo   Grotius,  ambassador  from  Sweden  to  France, 
stirred  apparently  by  some  unknown  circumstance  against  the 
memory  of  this  illustrious  friend  of  his  father,  I  have  noticed 
that  many  authors  have  repeated  them  from  envy,  although 
the  nej^otiations  and   letters   of  this   great  man   sufficiently 
make  known  the  contrary.     We  have  emancipated  ourselves 
indoctl  from  writing  romances  in  history,  and  he  who  produced 
the  last  life  of  Cromwell  thought  that  in  order  to  enliven  the 
subject  he  was  allowed,  in  speaking  of  the  life,  still  private, 
of  this  clever  usurper,  to  make  him  travel  in  France,  where 
he  follows  him  into  the  public  houses  of  Paris  as  if  he  had 

1  For  (Titieal  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Ti  'Avccaora  —  Anecdota 
or  Ifisforhi  Arcana  —  of  Procopius,  aud  of  the  credibility  of  its  contents,  tf. 
J.  H.  Kciukens.  Anrrdofa  ftintne  scripia  a  Procopio  Casftariensi  inquirittw, 
Hreslau,  ISTiS,  who  <h»iiies,  and  F.  Dahn,  Prokopius  von  Canarea,  BerUn,  18G5. 
who  atlinns,  that  Procojnus  is  the  author.  Prof.  James  Bryce  gives  a  brief 
account  and  estimate  of  the  work  in  his  article  on  "Procopius,*'  in  the 
Knoj/clop.  Brit.  '.Uh  ed.  Cf.  also  M.  I>ebidour.  Thom'is^  1877,  who  tries  to  make 
out  the  best  case  he  can  for  Theodora,  and  Prof.  Bryce  in  the  "  Contemporary 
Keview,"  Feb.  ISH.").  — Tii. 

2  Ix)uis  Aubery  <lu  Maurier,  the  historian,  died  1687,  was  the  son  ol 
Benjamin  Aubery,  an  ambassador  from  France  to  Holland,  and  pabUshad 
Memoires  pour  fivrrir  a  Vllistoiro  de  Holland*',  1(>80,  Memoiren  rfc  Hamburg^ 
de  Liibeckt  'le  Ifolsfcin,  etc.  I^Mbnitz  refers  Ui  him  in  his  letter  to  Bieriing, 
Oct.  21,  1701>,  Geriiardt,  7.  487.  —Tr. 
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been  his  master.*  But  it  appears  by  the  history  of  Cromwell 
written  by  Carrington,  a  well-informed  man,  and  dedicated 
to  his  son  Richard  when  he  acted  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
tector, that  Cromwell  never  went  out  of  the  British  Isles. 
Detail  especially  is  uncertain.  There  are  almost  no  good 
accounts  of  battles;  the  majority  of  those  of  Titus  Livius 
appear  to  be  imaginary,  as  well  as  those  of  Quintus  Curtius. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  on  both  sides  the  accounts  of 
exact  and  cai)able  men,  who  indeed  would  draw  up  plans  of 
them  like  those  which  the  Count  of  Dahlberg,  who  had  already 
served  Avith  distinction  under  the  King  of  Sweden,  Charles 
Gustavus,  and  who,  being  Governor-General* of  Livonia,  re- 
cently defended  Rigii,  has  had  engraved  touching  the  actions 
and  battles  of  this  prince.  We  must  not,  however,  at  once 
decry  a  good  historian  at  a  word  from  some  prince  or  minister 
who  has  exclaimed  against  him  on  some  occasion,  or  in  regard 
to  some  subject  not  to  his  taste  or  wherein  there  really  is  per- 
haps some  fault.  The  story  is  told  that  Charles  the  Fifth, 
wishing  to  have  something  of  Sleidan*  read,  said:  "Bring  me 
iuy  story-teller  {meiiteur) ,^'  and  that  Carlowitz,  a  Saxon  gentle- 
man, of  good  repute  at  that  time,  said  tliat  the  history  of  Slei- 
dan  destroyed  in  his  mind  all  the  good  opinion  he  had  had  of 
the  ancient  liistories.  Tliat  statement,  I  say,  will  have  no  force 
in  the  minds  of  well-informed  persons  in  overthroAving  the 
authority  of  the  history  of  Sleidan,  the  best  part  of  which  is 
a  series  of  the  public  acts  of  the  Diets  and  Assemblies,  and 
of  the  writings  authorized  by  the  princes.  And  if  there  re- 
mained the  least  scruple  regarding  it,  it  has  j\ist  been  removed 
by  the  excellent  history  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  late 
]\Ir.  Von  Seckendorf^  (in  which  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 

1  I^ibnitz  here  refers,  according  to  Scbaarschmidt,  to  .Tas.  Heath's  Flaqel- 
Inm:  or  tlw  Life  ami  Death,  Birth  and  Bariai  of  OUvpr,  the  late  Usurj^eVt 
l^nulon,  1<»()3,  Hvo.  In  tliis  book  tlic  Protector  is  generously  slandered  and 
almsed.  S.  (Harrington's  The  Jlist.  (tf  the  Life  and  Death  of  O/nvr  Cromwell^ 
London,  1(>5H,  8vo,  is  a  panegyric,  in  which  Cromwell  is  compared,  among* 
others,  with  Alexander  the  Great.  An  abriilgnient  of  Heath's  book  may  be 
found  in  the  "  Harlrian  Miscellany,"  1,279,  ed.  Park.  It  may  be  ailded  that 
**  the  earliest  lives  of  Cromwell  were  either  brief  chronicles  of  the  chief  events 
of  his  life  or  were  [)anegyrics/'  — Tu. 

2  Cf.  ante,  p.  114,  note  1.— Tu. 

3  Veit  T^udwig  von  Scckcndorf,  ir»2r)-10*)2,  a  distinguished  German  scholar 
and  statesman,  whose  Conunentarius  historicus  et  apolofjetUms  dc  Lutheran- 


^ 
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.-,  i:i;,'  till'  ffrm  '■  LiitluT.iiiisiu  "  mi  tlie  titlt'-|as.'". 
ini-;|oiji  has  aiit-liurizeil  in  Saxony),  whemii  th- 
in' >t;itirL[ii'iitsi  are  justified  by  extr!ii>t3  from  an 
ilpif  of  ]iiiciw,  iliMwii  from  the  Saxon  an'liivr-i 
•■\t  Ijis  <lisjiiiK:il,  altliuugli  tlie  Itisilioi)  nt  Meutix, 
I  thi'ir  v;ili(lity,  and  to  wliom  1  sent  it,  mewly 

■  tliat  tliis  Imok  Ls  horribly  prolix;  but  I  cuu'ii 
■•■vr  twice  lis  large  oil  the  same  seal*.  The  iimr^ 
li.'  iiiMfu  holil  it  must  give,  since  one  has  only  m 

■  s:igt>s;  lii'sidei),  tlipi-e  are  some.  estiHMned  histnri- 
iili  arc  iiiiu'h  jji-eatei-.  l"oi-  tlin  ivst,  wi'  dn  unt 
s-  aiilliorrt  [losb'rior  to  times  o(  wliiuh  tli.'v 
■ii:iL  llifv  ndat'  is  upixu-ently  otlii-rwise.     Som-^ 

lia|i|i(fi[s  that  tln\v  ]ireperve  some  most  auc-ifnt 
l'^:l|]lI1le.  thfi".^  has  lii'eii  iloiitit  as  to  wh;u  family 
■p  "I  i!;iiiiWrg,  since  I'ojio  under  tlie  name  of 
ii|ii[i.;i'ii.  An  annnymouM  author  of  tlip  liistorf 
.  V.  Iiu  lived  in  tlie  foarti-euth  eentury.  named  li^ 
■u\'-  iii>i-si)ris  Icarnnd  in  our  history  ilesired  to  I'liy 
.iiev.T  t.>  it;   but  I  liiive  hail  a'eliroui.-lo  mii.-li 

a..t  vt  i.iiiue.l.  in  v.bieb  tlie  saai-  stateniei:!  i> 
1..1V  .l.liiil:.  frniii  whi.-h  it  appears  thi.r  h-  ir- 

l.LiniK   uf  Ih.-aiieieiil.  alludial  Mei!,'iii,.rs.-f  ll^.r:.- 
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part  of  our  useful  truths.  I  see  nothing  more  valuable  than 
tlie  records  of  antiquity  remaining  to  us,  and  I  wish  we  had 
more  of  them,  and  less  corrupted.  But  it  is  always  true  that 
no  copy  raises  itself  higlier  than  the  certainty  of  its  first 
original. 

Til.  It  is  certain,  that  when  we  have  a  single  ancient  author 
as  the  authority  for  a  fact,  all  those  who  have  copied  him  add 
no  weight  thereto,  or  rather  should  be  reckoned  as  notliing.  It 
should  be  wholly  as  if  what  they  said  belonged  to  the  number, 
Twv  aiToi  \€yofjL€v<av,  of  things  which  have  been  said  only  once, 
a  collection  of  which  Menage*  wished  to  make.  Moreover,  to- 
day, if  a  hundred  thousand  petty  writers  should  repeat  the 
slanders  of  Bolsec*  (for  example),  a  man  of  judgment  would 
value  it  no  more  than  tlie  noise  of  goslings.  Jurisconsults 
have  written  de  fide  historica;  but  the  subject  merits  a  more 
exact  research,  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  too 
indulgent.  As  for  that  w^hich  is  of  great  antiquity,  some  of 
the  most  noted  facts  are  doubtful.  Clever  people  have  doubted, 
with  reason,  whether  Romulus  was  tlie  first  founder  of  the 
city  of  Home.  There  is  dispute  about  the  deatli  of  Cyrus,  and 
besides,  the  discrepancy  between  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  has 
spread  doubt  upon  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
and  Persians.  That  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Judith,  and  even 
of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  suffer  from  great  difficulties.  The 
Eomans,  when  speaking  of  the  gold  of  Toulouse,  contradict 
the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camillus.  Above  all, 
the  particular  and  private  history  of  peoples  is  without  credit, 
unless  it  is  taken  from  very  ancient  originals,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently in  conformity  with  public  history.     This  is  why  the 

1  CY.  ante,  p.  .'»0,  note  1.  — Tr. 

2  Jdrome  Hermes  Bolsec,  born  at  Paris,  died  1085,  at  Lyons,  was  a  Carmel- 
ite of  Paris,  who  forsook  his  order,  became  a  Protestant,  fled  to  Italy  and 
thence  to  (rcneva,  where  he  set  up  as  a  physician,  but  not  meeting;  with  the 
suc<*.e8s  he  desired,  ^ave  himself  up  to  theology,  discoursed  publicly  on  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  advocating  the  views  of  Pelagius,  aiid  thus  incur- 
ring the  censure  of  Calvin,  was  imprisoned  and  then  banished  by  the  Senate  of 
Geneva,  l>ec.  29,  1551.  He  went  thence  to  Bern,  whither  Calvin  pursued  him. 
These  persecutions  developed  in  him  a  violent  hatred  towards  Calvin,  which, 
after  his  return  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  vented  in  his  VHistoire  de  la  vie, 
maeurSj  actes,  doctrine  et  mort  de  Jean  Calvin^  Paris,  1577,  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  similar  work,  L'Hixtnire  de  la  »?i>,  nueurSt  doctrine  et  d^portPmetUa  de 
Theodore  de  Bhze^  Paris,  1580,  8vo.  Both  works  are  merely  pamphlets,  with 
no  historical  authority.  —  Tr. 

2  N 
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stories  told  us  of  the  ancient  German,  Gallic,  British,  Scotch, 
Polish,  and  other  kings  pass  with  reason  as  fabulous  and 
made  up.  Trcbeta,  son  of  Xinus,  founder  of  Treves,  Bru- 
tus, ancestor  of  the  Britons,  or  Britains,  are  as  real  as  the 
Amadis.  The  tales  ttiken  from  certain  story-tellers,  which 
Trithemius,^  Aventin,*  and  even  Albinus'  and  Sifrid  Petri* 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  tell  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Franks,  Boii,  Saxons,  Frisians ;  and  what  Saxo  Gramaticus 
and  the  Edda  tell  us  of  the  remote  antiquities  of  the  north, 
cannot  have  more  authority  than  what  Kadlubko,*  the  first 
Polish  historian,  says  of  one  of  their  kings,  a  son-in-law  of 
Julius  CiA-'sar.  But  when  the  histories  of  different  peoples 
agree  in  instances  where  there  is  no  appearance  that  one  has 
copied  another,  it  is  a  great  sign  of  their  truth.     Such  is  the 

1  Joliann  TrithiMiiius,  14(12-1510,  abbot  of  Spauheim,  i^'hose  Compendium^ 
sivo  brrinarium  primi  voluminis  unnaUum,slve  hhtoriurunit  ile  oriyiue  rerum 
et  f/ontis  Fntncoruni  appeare<l  at  Mainz,  1515,  reprinted,  Paris,  15;J0.  Leib- 
nitz speaks  of  him  in  his  liitrod.  in  rollectionem  Scriptorum  Ilitttor.  lirun*- 
vicrnsi  insf'rrif'ntiuin^  Diitcuis,  4,  Pt.  II.,  4,  5.  For  an  accoiiut  of  blni,  cf. 
Michand,  Hii>f/.  C/iir.  Vol.  H),  pp.  651-55iK  —  Tr. 

2.Tohann  Thnrrnayr  Aventiniis,  14(i<>-15^14,  author  of  Anvalps  Boiorum. 
His  liistory.  tlio  materials  of  whirh  were  drawn  from  anthontie  sources,  was 
iinished  in  15*JS,  and  pnbiislted  "  witli  some  imi)ortant  omissions"  of  i>ass:i^es 
advers*'  to  the  Honian  Catholics  by  Zeigler  in  1554.  The  omitted  pass^i^es  were 
afterwards  restored  by  Nicolas  (Msner  in  the  Basle  ed.,  15S0.  I^tdltnitz  mentions 
him  in  his  Infn^d.  in  cof.  Srri/tf.  Jlistor.  lirunsvic,  Dntens,  4,  Pt.  II.,  4.  —  Tk. 

8  Alcuiti,  —  Latin,  Alciiinus  or  Albinus  Klaeeus,  —  e.  7.'V>-S(>4,  the  instructor 
of  Charleniai^rie,  whosiM-olleeted  works,  containin«i  amonj;  otlier  tilings  some 
historical  treatises,  were  first  published  by  And.  Duchesne,  Paris,  1»»17,  1  vol., 
fol.,  and  afterwards  by  Froben,  Ah.uini  opera,  )tost  rdititmein  ah  And.Qm nr- 
tn/to  rurottnn,  ih'  n-tro  tnHafd,  rnifndifta,  tiucta  ft  illnstratn,  "2  vols.,  fol., 
Rivtisb(»n,  1777.     Mii:ne,  Pnfrof.,  Vols.  1(H),  101,  is  a  reprint  of  tliis  ed.  —  Ti:. 

**  Sifrid  or  SiilTrid  Petri,  ir»'J7-151>7,  a  Dutch  philoU>«;isl  of  "irreat  learninsr, 
l)ut  dcticiciit  in  critical  ability  and  taste,  was  Professor  of  I^itin  auti  <ireek  in 
the  lJniv»'rsiry  of  Erfurt,  l.V>7,  of  I..;iw  at  Cologne,  1577,  and  of  Canon  I^aw  at 
Ijouvaiu  and  Cologne, l.^sT).  He  was  the  historioj^rapher  of  tlie  States  of  Fries- 
land,  and  published  I)r  Frisiornnt  antirjiiiftitf  ft  orit/lur  fib.  ]]!.,  Colo«;iie, 
155K):  l>v  St'riiftnrihus  Friaiin  dmidcsi  XVI.  et  .semin,  Coloj^ne,  15i>."{.  His 
Histnria  vrtrnim  rjiiscttporuin  ritriijfcti/iai  sedi-'i  et  co)nituin  JloUundix^ 
appeared  at  Kran<-ker,  ItHJ.  —  Tu. 

^  Vincent  Ka«llubek  or  Kodlubko,  imi-Pi^.*^,  bishop  of  Cracow,  a  I^atiu 
ehnuiicler  of  the  early  hist<»ry  of  Poland,  wln»se  Illstofin  Polttnica,  I>i>- 
bromiel,  Kdli,  llMno,  written  with  spirit,  but  in  a  barbarous  style,  throws 
mueh  liu'lit  on  the  events  of  his  own  time,  but  must  be  received  with  cauti«>n, 
as  re^rards  the  early  ]>eriod,  since  he  treated  the  early  lej;endary  stories,  many 
of  whi»Mi  closely  resemble  the  Scamliuanan  sa;:as,  as  f;ennine  liistory.  The 
work  is  in  four  books  and  extends  to  the  year  12()li,  and  is  true  and  faithful 
in  relatinj^  events  in  Poland  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  —  Tr. 
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accord  of  Herodotus  with  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
many  things,  for  example,  when  he  speaks '  of  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  between  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  Syrians  of  Pales- 
tine, ».e.  the  Jews,  in  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  sacred  history  we  have  of  the  Hebrews,  King  Josias  was 
mortally  wounded.     The  consent  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  historians  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  occi- 
dentals gives  pleasure  to  those  who  seek  for  facts ;   as  also 
the  testimony  which  the  medals  and  superscriptions,  remain- 
ing from  antiquity,  render  to  the  books  which  have  come  down 
from  the  ancients  to  us  and  which  are,  in  reality,  copies  of 
copies.     We  must  wait  for  what  we  shall  yet  learn  of  the 
history  of  China,  until  we  are  in  a  better  condition  to  judge 
of  it,  and  until  it  shall  bear  its  credibility  with  itself.     The 
use  of  history  consists  principally  in  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
knowing  origins,  in  tlie  justice  rendered  to  the  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  other  men,  in  the  establishment  of  historical 
criticism,  and  especially  of  sacred  history,  which  supports  the 
foundations  of  revelation,  and  (putting  also  aside  the  geneal- 
ogies and  laws  of  i)rinces  and  powers)  in  the  useful  teachings 
vhicdi  the  examples  furnish  us.     I  do  not  desi)ise  the  thorough 
Examination  of  antiquities,  even  to  the  smallest  trifles;    for 
SMinetimes  the  knowledge  which  the  critics  draw  from  them 
I II ay  be  of  use  in  more  important  matters.     I  consent,  for  ex- 
^jnxde,  to  the  writing  even  of  the  entire  history  of  clothing 
iviid  of  the  tailor's  art,  from  the  garments  of  the  Hebrew  priests, 
or,  if  you  please,  from  the  peltries  which  God  gave  to  the  first 
bride  and  bridegroom  at  their  departure  from  Paradise,  to  the 
tiO|vknots  and  furbelows  of  our  time,  and  to  the  union  there- 
"vrith  of  all  that  can  be   drawn   from  ancient  sculptures  and 
from  i)aintings  also  made  some  centuries  after.     I  will  furnish 
indeed,  if  any  one  desires  it,  the  memoirs  of  a  man  of  Augs- 
"burg  of  the  past  century,  wlio  is  describ(Ml  with  all  the  clothes 
"wbieh  lie  wore  from  his  infancy  u])  to  tlie  age  of  63  years.     I 
do  not  know  who  told  ni<;  that  the  lat*^  Duke  of  Aumont,"  a 

1  Cy.  Hero<l<)tiis  II.  Vt9,  and  notes  of  Biilir  and  Rawlinson  on  the  passage. 
—  Tk. 

2  Lonis-Marie-Victor  d'Aumont,  l(h>2-170l,  a  French  scholar,  numismatist, 
and  "  hrigadicr  <!n  roi "  under  Louis  XIV.  in  tlie  I»w  Countries,  eontrihuted 
much  to  the  pro;^ress  of  the  knowled^^e  of  medals,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
'*  Acadr?mie  des  inscriptions  et  Be  lies-Let  tres."  —  Tr. 
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I  III  li:i'-  ■iiitiinutios,  hal  n  siiiiilnr  mriosiiT. 
.  !>■  lit  u:>.-  in  ilistin^isliiiiy  tlic  I-'jiitiiuLLi'/ 
•Au—-  wliieli  iin:  not  so.  not  ti.>  »{<eak  of  vtlitr 

■  iu.n    :iie  ullowed   to    [.liiy,  lli.-y   will   :^li;i 

■  ■•i  ii.  .liviTt  tli.-mBC'lves  with  tliosf  kiii.U  w 
Miitiai  (iitlifs  lilt  iKJt  MilVtT  tlK'n-V.y.  l!iit  I 
I    !■•■  some  ju-rsons  wlio  woulil  ilfVutt  lUviu- 

iii  iir;iwiny  Iroiii  history  tli:it  whii-li  is  hk.w 
lii.JLiiiniiry  rXJimijlfS  nf  virtiir,  rcuiai-ks  ui-ou 

'■i  lili-,  sn-iitiiirrms  of  lioiities  Hii.l  of  waf. 
I  :i  kind  of  nuivei-sal  liistitry  woiv  wrio'ii 
ii;i:iti'  iMily  sncli  things,  anil  soiui'  iVw  oiln'is 

■  !iic;  fur  somi'tinu's  one  I'l'iuls  an  cxti'iisivr 
I^MiiLv,!,  wi'Il-wril-lcn,  snittnl  iilsu  to  the  ciul 
!..|  cxi-i'llt'iil  of  its  kind,  but  wliit-li  i-ontaii]:* 
;i;iliiiii.  liy  wliiidi  1  do  nut  im-aii  lii'ir  simple 
lii'li  thu  '■TliiMtnun  vitit'liuiiiaiia'"'  amlotlitr 
]■(■   lill.-d,  liat   skill  ami  kiiowli'd^'e  of  wljirli 

I...1  tliiidi  in  nis.!  of  n.vd.     7  wish  also  that 
things  of  this  n.itnr.'.  l.y  whirli  wv  mi^i^t 
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this  viist  universe ;  finally,  upon  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
majority  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  all  these  things  we 
can  have  merely  conjectures,  wherein  analogy^  is  the  great 
rule  of  probability.  For  being  incapable  of  attestation,  they 
can  appear  probable  only  so  far  as  they  agree  more  or  less 
with  established  truths.  As  violent  friction  of  two  bodies 
produces  heat  and  even  fire,  as  the  refractions  of  transparent 
bodies  pro<luce  the  apiiearance  of  colors,  we  think  that  fire 
consists  in  a  violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  parts,  and 
that  colors  also,  whose  origin  we  do  not  see,  come  from  a  simi- 
lar refraction ;  and  finding  that  there  is  a  gradual  connection 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  that  may  be  subject  to  human 
observation,  without  any  considerable  gap  between  any  two, 
we  b.avt?  every  reason  to  think  that  things  rise  also  towards 
perfection  gradiuilly  and  by  insensible  degrees.-  It  is  diflicult 
to  sav  where  the  sensible  and  the  rational  bc'^in,  and  what  is 
the  lowest  degree  of  living  things ;  it  is  like  th«^  increase  or 
diminution  of  quantity  in  a  regular  cone.  The  difTt?rence  is 
exceeding  great  between  certain  men  and  certain  animals; 
but  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  understanding  and  ca])acity  of 
certain  men  and  certain  brutes,  w(^  shall  iind  so  little  differ- 
ence, tlmt  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  assert  that  the  unch'r- 
standing  of  these  men  is  clearer  or  more  extended  than  that 
of  these  biiites.  AVhen,  therefore,  we  (d)serve  su<;h  an  insensi- 
ble gradation  between  the  parts  of  creation  from  man  to  the 
lowest  j)arts  beneath  him,  the  rule  of  analogy  makes  us  regard 
it  as  probable  that  then;  is  a  parallel  gradation  in  the  things 
above  us  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  this  kind 
of  i)robability  is  the  broad  foundation  of  rational  hypotheses.^ 

>  In  tlio  <'aso  of  natural  pln-nonirna  boyond  tho  roach  of  the  senses,  analo;;y 
is  the  j^ri'at  rule  of  probability,  the  n»a.S(»nin^  in  j^eni'ral  bein;;  hypothetii-al 
only.  an<l  the  fon^e  and  certainty  of  the  conclusion  therefronj  lu-in^' directly 
proportional  to  the  reality  and  dei^reo  of  the  n'scniblaricc  or  similarity  of  the 
phenomena.  Sin<'e  I.,o<'ke's  and  Leibnitz's  day,  j;reat  ad\an<'e  has  been  made 
in  our  knowledire  of  the  nature  of  tin*  materials  existing  in  the  various  heav- 
enly bodies,  idiietly  thronirh  the  ai<l  of  the  spectroscope  and  s[K'ctral  analysis, 
not  only  stren;;thenintr  and  increasinir  the  measure  of  ])robability  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  c«)nelusion  from  analoj^y  to  the  <*onjectnred  I'onditions  of  other 
worlds,  but  in  some  cases  and  to  a  certain  extent  ^'ivinjjf  us  well  accredited 
positive  knowledge  in  rej^ard  to  their  (H>nslituti(»n.  —  Tu. 

2  (.!/.  A.  C  Fraser,  L'trkc\s  h'ss<if/  Co?trrrriinf/  Jluman  rnderstundhig^Xoi. 
2,  p.  3K0,  note  2.    Oxford,  (Marendon  Press,  18«>4.  —  Tii. 

>  The  probable  conclusion  from  analo^^cy  is  a  rational  hypothesis,  whoso 
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Th.  It  is  upon  the  ground  of  this  analogy  that  HuygdtUy  in 
his  ^'  Cosmotheoros,"  ^  judges  that  the  condition  of  the  oUier 
principal  planets  is  quite  similar  to  ours,  excepting  the  diib^ 
ence  which  their  difiFerent  distance  from  the  sun  must  csiue: 
and  Fontenelle,'  who  had  already  before  published  his  cohtoi- 
satious  full  of  wit  and  knowledge  on  the  plurality  of  worlds, 


hypothetical  character  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  eomplotfllj 
tive  induction  or  a  mathematical  demonstration  from  the  glyan  data,  therstan 
still  problematical,  and  whose  rationality  consists  in  the  fiict  that  no  kaowa 
reason  exists  against  the  assumed  instance,  bat  on  the  oontrmiy  the  aaslogf 
itself  directly  famishes  occasion  for  a  provisional  conaidafattoii  of,  If  Mtt 
belief  in,  the  hyiwthesis. — Tr. 

1  C/.  ante,  p.  IJH),  note  3.  Huygen's  Cotmotheoros,  tive  de  terri»  eaktHkm 
earumque  ornatu  cor^ecturm—%  speculation  concerning  the  inhabitants  if 
the  planets,  and  the  last  work  of  tbie  great  physicist  wad  mathematiciu— 
appeared  posthumously,  at  the  Hague,  1096,  and  in  a  German  trans.,  Utftigt 
17a%  just  before  I^ibnitz  wrote  Bk.  IV.  of  the  New  Msea^t,  and  in  an  Enf^ 
trans.,  entitled,  The  Celestial  World  discovered;  or  Cot^eetvreM  eomeemitii 
the  Jtihabitantit,  Plants,  and  Productions  of  the  Worlds  in  the  Planets,  Loa- 
don,  109i>,  8vo;  Conjectures  concerning  the  Planetary  IForid!*,  Qlaigow,  17S7, 
12mu.  The  work  is  found  in  Huygens,  Opera  Omnia,  Leyden,  1821, 3  Tob., 
Vol.  1,  pp.  (J41-722.  — Tr. 

3  Bernard  le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle,  1S67-1757,  a  litterateur  rather  thsa  s 
philosopher,  who,  nevertheless,  according  to  Janet,  "  belongs  to  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy,  through  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  criticism  which  animates  Us 
works,*'  Httcinpt(Ml,  and  successfully,  in  his  Entretiens  sur  la  plurality  dei 
moudes,  Paris,  1(>8(>,  TJuio  (a  sixth  Entretien  was  added  in  the  Faris  ed.  of 
1(>87,  according  to  Brunei)  to  |K)pularize  the  astronomical  theories  and  doe- 
triiiHS  of  Coi)crni<*us  and  Descartes.    The  work  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
])osHn>iIity  of  making  s(*ien(>e,  witliout  ceasing  to  be  scientific,  intelli^ble  sud 
interesting  to  llie  men  of  the  world.    Fontenelle  became  a  member  of  tlie 
'*  AoadiMuio  Kran^aise  "  in  l(»tH,  and,  on  the  revival  of  the  "Academic  desSci- 
oiuM's  <le  Paris  "  in  ICMK  was  nominated  its  perpetual  secretary',  and  contlniiri 
in  that  otliri'  for  tiff  y-eight  years,  publishing  each  year  a  volume  of  tlie  IMuin 
of  tins  ArniUniif'^  containing  rlear  and  orderly  arrange<l  extnu^tsfromoranti- 
ysos  of  tlie  paptTs  read  before  tlie  Arad^intP^  often  acooniiMinied  witb  newiwl 
)>r<>f(nin(I  \i»*\vs  of  liis  <»wn,  tog<'tlier  witli  tlUufPs  of  the  memliers  dylnj:  in 
t'a<'h  year,  anions  which  is  tlie  ^hge  de  Leibniz^  "a  masterpiece,"  found  in 
L'/Iistoin'  (If  r Aca<hUnie  1i<njah  (t^s  Sciences  de  PariSf  ainUe.  1716;  in  Vol.'\ 
17'J'J,  of  thti  collection  of  these  ^Vor/e*,  tiO  in  numlMT,  entitled  Ili^toire  dn 
ri  HfntvclU'im'nf  th>  V Acad^iuie  Royale  des  Soienccs  en  1099,  e.t £hges historiq^^* 
d's  AradthnU'lt'iis  viorfs  dcpuis  ce  temps-fa,  .'J  vols.,   Paris,   1708-1722;  in 
(Eitrri'H  dr  Fonfenffle,  :\  vols.,  Lii  Have.  1728-i-n»,  Vol.  3,  pp.  232-25i);  newed., 
11  v<.ls.,  Paris,  17(J<),  Vol.  T..  i)p.  447-50r);  and  in  F.  Bouillier,  ^7o//«  d«  Fo«- 
tt'uvllc  avfv.  nnc  Introd.  ct  dot  Xotes,  Paris,  1SS.S,  pp.  10.'>-1.'H;  c/'.  also  JaeqQ^ 
(Envres  de  Lcihuiz,  Vol.  *2,  pp.  i-xxiv,  Dutcns,  Jycibnit,  op.  om.,  V<»1.  1,  PP- 

•  «  •  •  • 

XlX-llll. 

The  Entrrfhns  sur  In  phmilit^  des  inond's  is  found  in  (Eav.'ex  d*'  /'<•«" 
(enrl/e,  Ia  Have,  ITJ»-1T2\),  Vol.  1,  pp.  14(»-2:;4;  new  ed..  Paris,  17(i«.  Vol.2, 
pp.  1-100:  there  is  a  (ierman  trans,  by  (iottsc*htHl,  1751,  Eng.  trans,  by  Gl»n* 
vill,  I^ndoii,  k;^,  17<>8,  by  A.  Behn  and  others,  London,  1801,  and  from  the 
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has  said  some  pretty  things  thereupon,  and  has  discovered  the 
art  of  enlivening  a  difficult*  subject.  He  would  say,  as  it 
were,  that  a  harlequin  in  the  empire  of  the  moon  is  altogether 
what  it  is  here.  It  is  true  that  we  judge  in  a  wholly  different 
way  of  moons  (which  are  satellites  merely)  than  of  the  princi- 
pal planets.  Kepler*  has  left  a  little  book  which  contains  an 
ingenious  story  upon  the  condition  of  the  moon,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman,^ an  homme  d'eftprit,  has  published  the  humorous  de- 
scription of  a  Spiiniard  (of  his  o^^^l  invention)  whom  some  birds 
of  iKissage  transj)oiiied  to  the  inoon,  not  to  mention  Cyrano,* 
who  since  went  to  find  this  Spaniard.  Some  clever  men,  wish- 
ing to  present  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  other  life,  conduct 
very  ha[)py  souls  from  world  to  world;  and  our  imagination 
finds  therein  a  part  of  the  agreeable  occupations  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  genii.  But  however  it  may  strive,  I  doubt  if  it 
can  attain  its  object,  because  of  the  great  interval  between  us 
an<l  these  genii,  and  the  great  variety  found  therein.  And 
until  we  find  telescopes  like  thost^  Descartes  made  us  hope 
for  in  order  to  disirern  parts  C)f  the  moon's  sphere  no  larger 
than  our  houses,  we  cannot  determine  what  there  is  in  a  globe 
different  from  ours.     Our  conjectures  will  be  more  useful  and 

"  last  and  be«t  *'  ed.,  >^ith  notes  and  a  critical  account  of  the  author's  writing 
by  the  astronomer  Jerome  de  la  Laiide,  Paris,  18(X),  by  Miss  K.  Gunning,  1803. 

Fontonelle  was  author  also  of  Dinlof/ues  d's  vwHs^  Paris,  1(583;  I/Il'istoire 
des  Orari'x^  Paris,  1<>87 ;  Doutps  sur  If.  systeint  physique  des  causes  occasio- 
neiles,  a;rainst  Malebrancho,  Paris,  168<>. — Tu. 

1  Jacques  reads:  •*  fort  dillicile."  — Tk. 

^  (.'/.  tiuU',  p.  123,  note  2.  The  book  of  Kei)ler  here  referred  to  by  Leibnitz 
is  bis  Sonutiitin  sf  n  <fc  (intmnoniia  tnnnn^  Francofurti,  li>.'!4,  4t(),  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  and  found  in  Friscli, ./.  Kt^plcri  ojn'ra  omuiity  Vol. 
8,  Pt.  I.,  pp.  21-:»1>,  The  conelndiiij;  parairraphs,  pp.  .'i8-3i),  are  of  a  zoological 
and  ethnologit-al  chara<»ter.  Mlehaud  (/i/07.  Vnh\  22,  313)  says  it  is  a  pliilo- 
so]>hi<'al  and  alh'irorical  romainT,  in  which  tlie  author  exposes  the  astronomical 
phenomena  as  tliey  wouM  appear  t<»  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  who  like 
ourselves  think  that  they  are  at  the  centn;  of  the  universe,  but  who  are  not  so 
well  situated  as  we  to  raise  themselves  to  the  "idea"  of  the  true  system. 
S<diaars<*hmi«lt  states  tliat  Kepler  had  occupied  himself  with  Plutarch's  De 
fat'ie.  ill  iU'hr  III), if  (Vax'j:,.  trans,  in  riuturc/i's  MttrafSj  e<l.  (ioodwin,  5,  2.'U- 
21*2 — the  M(M)n-Da-mons,  2S1»)  an<l  from  the  tales  about  the  moon-ila^mons 
therein  containtrd  relate<l  by  Sylla,  had  derived  his  idea  of  a  lunar  geography. 
—  Tr. 

«  Franc,  (loilwin.     (Y.  aittr,  p.  312,  note  2.— Tr. 

*  C/.  an  ft',  pp.  228,  note  2 ;  3iH>,  note  3.  The  reference  is  to  his  Voyar/e  dam 
la  lane.  Cf.  T/i^odictir,  Pt.  III.,  §  'M'A;  (Jerhardt,  0,  318;  Krdnniun,  fiOS  b; 
Jacques,  2,  268;  Janet,  2,  35l»,  300;  Dutens,  1,  3(^1.  —Tk. 
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niorii  truo  upon  the  internal  parts  of  our  bodies.     I  hope  that 
wo  sluill  go  beyond  conjecture  <ni  many  occasions,  and  I  already 
now  believe  thiit  at  least  the  violent  agitation  of  the  ^^rts  of  the 
lire  of  whi(*h  you  just  spoke  should  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  which  are  only  probable.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  hyiwthesis 
of  Descartos  regarding  the  constitution  {contexture)  of  the  parts 
of  the  visible  universe  has  been  so  little  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches and  discoveries  since  made,  or  that  Descartes  did  not 
live  iit'ty  years  Liter  to  give  us  an  hy|X)thcsis  u]X)n  the  basis  of 
pri'sent  knowledge  as  ingenious  as  the  one  he  gave  uj)on  the 
basis  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time.*     As  for  the  gradual  cuiir 
neetion  of  six'cies,  we  have  said  something  concerning  it  in  a 
])reee(ling  conference,  in  which  I  remarked  that  ]>hilosophers 
liad  alr(»jidy  reasoned  xq}on  the  vacuum  in  the  forms  or  species.* 
Everything  goes  by  degrees  in  nature,  and  nothing  b}'  leaps,  and 
this  rule  regarding  changes  is  a  i)art  of  my  law  of  continuity.' 
l>ut  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  desires  distinct  perceptions, 
(h'numds  the  appearance  of  leaps,  and  so  to  speak  musical  pa- 
deners  in  phenomtaia,  and  takes  pleasure  in  mixing  the  species. 
Thus  although  there  may  be  in  some  other  world  mediate  spe- 
cies between  man  and  beast  (aix^ording  as  we  undei'stand  th«>se 
words),  and  altliough  there  may  be  somewhere  rational  animals 
surj)assing  us.  nature  has   found  it  good  to  keep  them  awav 
from  us,  in  order  to  give  ns  without  contradiction  the  suih*- 
riority  we  liave  in  our  globe.     1  speak  of  mediate  species,  aod 
1   shcnild  not  wisli  to  regulate  myself  here  by  human  imlivid- 
uals.  who  approach  the  brutes,  because  apparently  this  is  not 
a  (h^fe<-t  of  facultv,  but  a  hindrance  to  its  exercise;  so  that  I 
think  that,  tlie  most  stupid  of  men  (who  is  not  in  a  condition 
contiarv  to  nature  bv  reason  of  some  disease  or  s<»me  other I't^r- 
nianent  (U'fect  taking  the  ])lace  of  the  disease)  is  ineomi)aral»ly 
more  rational  and   more  docile  than  the  most  sj)iritual  of  iiH 

*  rcibiiilz  lion*  lefn^s  to  I)oscart«'s'  tlioory  of  V(»rtirf*s,  wliich  he  clalwrateil 
ill  h\-i  /'rl/nii>iti  P/nhtftofih!;!;,  IMs.  III.  ami  IV.  A  brief  aivouiit  of  it  will  be 
f<»im(|  in  llu*  K.n^ffrlop.  Brit.,  \\\\\  cd..  artirle  '*  D«»scartes,"  Vol.  7,  pp.  107-10^ 
(Ain»^ri<;iii  licprini ).  <_'/.  also  .7,  II.  v.  Kircliinanirs  (lemiaii  translation,  vith 
iK.tt'S.  of  the  /'/•///.  PhUos.  (Vol.  L'«;,  I't.  I.,  of  his  PhiloA.  BihliothcJc.),'!^^^' 
II»i«l(ll)ir;i,  Iv^T.  Tor  <»lln'r  nfj'rt'nocs  of  I^ihnit/.  to  the  t  hoory,  c/.  ^»t^ 
hsir.lt.  J.'iin,;-'..  ]>',il".-.  Srhri/f.,  1,  Us.'J,  288-2S9,  MO  (Dutens,  Leibnit.  vp.  «n.. 

a,  2.v->-2r):;).:"^s.     Tk. 
^  (y.  tuifr.  p.  ;ii}.  iiotf  1.     'I'll. 
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th(»  beasts,  although  the  contrary  is  sometimes  said  by  way  of 
a  witticism.  For  the  rest,  I  strongly  approve  the  search  for 
analogies:  plants,  insects,  and  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
animals  will  furnish  them  more  and  more,  especially  if  wo 
continue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  microscope  still  more  than 
we  have  done.  And  in  matters  more  general  you  will  find 
that  my  views  concerning  the  Monads  diffused  everywhere, 
their  unending  duration,  the  conservation  of  the  animal  with 
the  soul,  the  perceptions  undistinguished  in  a  certain  condi- 
tion, such  as  the  death  of  simple  animals,  the  bodies  which 
it  is  rational  to  attribute  to  genii,  the  harmony  of  souls  and 
bodies,  which  causes  each  to  follow  perfectly  its  own  laws 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  other  and  without  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  therein  the  voluntary  or  the  involuntary :  you 
will  iind,  I  say,  that  all  these  views  are  entirely  conformed  to 
the  analogy  of  the  things  which  we  observe  and  which  I 
merely  extend  beyond  our  observations,  without  limiting  thorn 
to  certain  portions  of  matter  or  to  certain  kinds  of  actions,  and 
that  the  only  difference  therein  is  from  the  great  to  the  small, 
from  the  sensible  to  the  insensible. 

§  13.  Ph.  Yet  there  is  one  case  where  we  defer  less  to  the 
analogy  of  natural  things  which  exi>erience  has  made  known 
to  us,  than  to  the  contrary  testimony  of  a  strange  fact  which 
is  fiir  from  it.  For  when  supornatiiial  events  are  conformed 
to  tiie  ends  of  him  who  has  the  powrn*  to  ('hanj^e  the*  course  of 
nature,  we  have  no  reason  for  refusing  to  Ixdieve  them  wh(»n 
well  attested,  and  this  is  the  case  of  mh-ades  which  find  not 
only  belief  for  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths 
which  need  such  contirniation.*     §  14.   Finally,  there  is  a  testi- 

1  I>eibuitz  here  takes  no  notice  of  this  remark  of  Ix>oke  conrerninjr  miracles, 
but  ('Xpresses  himsi^If  briefly  on  the  subject  in  the  A'ctr  Ksmiys^  Preface,  e/j.'", 
p.  Tm,  an<l  lik.  IV.,chai)S.  17  mi  Jjik,  infra, \\  5S2.  V.Uvl  fin.,  infra,  j).  0(H);  nn<l 
more  fully  in  the  TAcof//r#fV,  IMsi-ours  pnliminaire,  etc.,  §  .S,  (ierhanlt,  Ts  50, 
Enlniann.  4«0,  .Facques,  2,  20,  Janet,  2,  :54,  Duteus,  1,  (m,  Pt.  I.,  §  r4,  Pt.  II., 
§§  207,  20H,  Pt.  III.,  §  240;  Disrount  de  inrfophf/siiinr,  KJSO,  §§  7,  10.  (i.  4,  4;i2, 
441 ;  RniiarqurH  sur  la  Irftrc,  d^i  M.  Arnand,  May  la,  \{MrA\,  (}.  2,  40;  U'tt<?rs  to 
Clarke.  (4. 7.  .\'>2  .V7.,  K.  74<»  ^7.,  Js.  2,  414  mj.,  Jt.'  2,  ()17  sq.,  1).  2,  Pt.  I.,  110  .v//., 
trans.  Duncan,  2:w  sq..  No.  I.  §  4,  No.  2,  §  12,  No.  W,  §§  1:^17,  No.  4,  §§  X\,  4(^, 
42-45.  No.  5,  §§  107,  KK^-ll^,  1 15-1  IS ;  Itrsponse  anx  Ohj^'dons  rant  re  h-  Sff}<ti:mr 
de  I'Imrmonle  pre^tnhlir  qui  sr  frour'/tt  dans  b'  lirro  [du  P.  Franvois  T^iniiJ  de 
hi  Co/inoissanre  de  sot/'nicnir,  \HY.),  (1.  4,  51»1,  K.  4<>0,  1).  2,  Pt.  I.,  l(X),  an«l  Mie 
Kssay,  lirst  printed  by  (Jerhanit,  4,  577-51K),  ref<'rrin«r  to  llic  same  bo<»k.  ami 
dated  Berlin,  Nov.  30,1702,  G.  4,  587;  Letter  to  Tenlzel,  lOiKl,  Dutens,  5,  401 ; 
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inoiiy  which  outwoighs  all  other  assent,  viz.  revetnfkon.  I'.f.  the 
testimony  of  (iod,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  de(»eived: 
and  the  assent  we  give  to  it  is  called  faitli,  which  excludes  all 
douht  a,s  perfectly  as  the  most  certain  knowledge.  But  tlie 
jxnnt  is,  to  he  assured  that  the  revelation  is  divine,  and  to 
know  that  we  understand  its  real  sense;  otherwise,  we  are 
ex]K)sed  to  fanaticisni  and  the  errors  of  a  false  interpretation. 
And  wh<Mi  the  existence  and  tlie  sense  of  revelation  is  ouly 
probable,  the  assent  cannot  have  a  greater  probability  than 
that  found  in  the  proofs.  But  we  shall  speak  of  this  still 
farther. 

77/.  Theologians  distinguish  between  the  motice^  of  crtdi- 
hiUtii  (as  tliey  call  them),  together  with  the  natunil  assent 
wliich  must  spring  from  them  and  which  cannot  have  more 
probability  than  these  motives,  and  the  suj^rnatiiral  assent 
wliich  is  an  effect  of  the  divine   grace.     Books  have  been 

Annotntiunculx  suhitanfos  oil  Tohuuli  Iibrumf  De  Chrisfiatthiito  mtj$ttrih 
cnri'titVy  written  Aii^.  8,  1701,  Diitoiis,  5,  14(»,  148;  Letters  lo  Hartsocker,  Feb. 
(5,  1711.  (1.  :J,  r)17-."ilH,  D.2,  rt.  II.,  Ol.  r>ec.  7, 1711,  (I.  3,  5t20:  StjHtnnn  thtoifHfi' 
cum,  wrilton  probably  c  HWii,  (m1.  C.  llajis,  Tiibiiijtroii,  18<iO,  i».  13H.     f V.  al«o 
the  <lis('ussi«nis  l)y  J^ichlcr.  Thool.  d.  Leihniz,  l,*22i>-'S.^ ;  K.  Fisi-lier,  (i*svL 
(I.  n.  I*hi/os.,   ]\i\.  II.,  I.i'ibni/.,  'M  wl.,  pp.  r)7-»-r)7(};  O.  I'lleideriT,  /t*ti;fi"f'*- 
Ithihsoithiv.  lM  rd.,  Hrrliii,  ISs;;,  Vol.  1,  pp.  «K>-!^1,  Kn.:;.  Inms..  Vol.  1,  pp.:»l-'.a 
I^Mbiiitz—  whethrr  coiisistt'iitly  or  not  with   his  philostipliiral  M'stem  is 
fjiirly  open  to  question  —  certainly  n«Iniits  the  i)0.ssibility,  jind  u|.xin  8iitHoii.<ut 
an<I  prni)er  evitb-nee  tlie  actiialit>.  of  niiraeles  in  the  sense  of  imrsonal  aiis«»f 
(i(m1  in  his  nniversr,  shouM  a  sutlieient  and  i>n»per  reason  therefor  exist  in 
(timI's  nun<l.    Siieh  arts  wen*  n«»t  vi(»lalii)ns  <if  law,  but  eonsistetl  simply  in  the 
stibstitution  of  a  hijrher  law  for  a  biwer,  ami  the  introduetit^n  <»f  a  new  font! 
in  aceonl  therewith,     l^eibnitz  just ilies  his  view  thus:  (1)  The  la\\s«»ronlfr 
(►f  nature  an^  not  nn>ta])hysieal  necessities,  but  i)ositive  truths,  reslin;;  t>u  iIj« 
divine  choie»>  of  the  best   as  ;;ov<«rned   by  the.  tliviue  wisdom,  an4l  therefore 
amenable  to   the  requirements  of  that  wi.sdoiu,  tin*  physi<'al  always  l»ein;: 
subject  to  the  moral  ordttr  and  puriM)se — '*  Cum  uaTura  rerum  nihil  aliuti  sil 
quani  eonsuetudo  l)ei.  onliuari«<  aut  extraordinarie  ajrere  a-qtie  facile  iiteie^tj 
prout  sapicniia  ejus  e.\i;;it'"  {Si/sf.   //h'oI.  p.  VAW  ed.  llass,  Tiib.  isiJOl;  «-) 
All  these  act.s  Wfre  foreseen  i\s  )ntssihf'\  an«I  as  .such  included  in  the  ori;riJiftl 
i<leal  world-plau  by  tlie  diviuf  intelli.i^em'i",  uikI  therefonr  involve  no  cliJUii:e 
or   inconsistency   in   thai    plan;    <;/'.    l)isroiirs  </<•   tucfttjifnf.'i.,  §  7,  (i.  4,  4^^: 
**  Or  puisqu*'  rien  ne  se  p«Mit  faire,  (jui  ne  soit  dans  I'l^rdre.  on  pent  dire  que  li-s 
nnra<!h'^s<»iit  aussi  bi^'iKJausronire  (jue  Irs  opcratituis  natundles.  qu'on  appfU^ 
ain.si  parce  (ju'eliessont  conformes  h  <'ertaiues  maxinies  subalterm^s  que  neiu 
apjKdbuis  la  nature  des  rlu'srs."     And  he  continues  in  lanj^ua^e  which  weald 
he  quoted  more  appnq»riately  as  a  paralbd  passajjt?  to  thai  just  cited  fr««ni 
the  Sffsf.  ihvnl. :  "('ar  on  pent  <lireque  crtte  nature  n'est  (prune  coustunie  de 
Dieu,  dont  il  se  pent  dispenser  a  catise  d'une  raisini  i)lus  forte,  que  cello  qw 
Ta  mu  ti  se  ser\  ir  dc;  ces  niaximes.''  —  Tk. 
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written  expressly  on  the  Analysis  of  Faith  which  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  among  themselves,  but  since  we  shall  si)eak  of 
this  in  the  sequel,  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  here  what  we 
shall  have  to  say  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

OF   REASON 

§  1.  Ph.  Before  speaking  distinctly  of  faith,  we  shall  treat 
of  reason.  It  signifies  sometimes  clear  and  true  principles, 
sometimes  conclusions  deduced  from  these  principles,  and  some- 
times the  cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  Here  we 
consider  it  as  a  faculty  by  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  beasts  and  in  which  it  is  evident  that  he 
much  surpasses  them.  §  2.  We  need  it  both  to  extend  our 
knowledge^  and  to  regulate  our  opinion,  and  it  constitutes, 
properly  understood,  two  faculties,  sagacity,  for  the  discovery 
of  mediate  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  drawing  conclusions,  or 
inference,  §  3.  We  may  consider  in  reason  these  four  degrees : 
(1)  the  discovery  of  proofs;  (2)  their  orderly  arrangement  show- 
ing their  connecti(m;  (3)  the  perception  of  the  connection  in 
each  part  of  the  deduction;  (4)  the  drawing  of  the  conclusion. 
We  may  observe  these  degrees  in  mathematical  demonstrations. 

27*.  The  reason  is  the  known  truth  whose  connection  with 
another  less  known  makes  us  give  our  assent  to  the  latter.  But 
in  particular  and  pre-eminently  we  call  it  reason,  if  it  is  the 
cause  not  only  of  our  judgment,  but  also  of  the  truth  itself, 

1  Locke,  and  in  ajijroemont  with  him  here  I^eibnitz,  uses  "  reason,"  as 
Srhaarschniiilt  says,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  voix:  of  l*hitt»  and  Aristotle,  as  the 
fa»'ulty  of  ideas  and  first  prin<'iples.  bnt  in  the  sense  of  the  (ireek  A6vo?,  as  the 
p<>wer  or  faeiilly  of  drawing;  conirhisions,  thns  serving  to  extend  onr  knowl- 
edjje,  a  process  wliieh  may  he  syntlietic  and  dednetive  as  well  as  analytic  and 
indnrtive.  The  function  of  lojpe  in  njgnlatinj:  opinion  as  opiwsed  to  its  func- 
ti^m  in  extending  knowledge  is  the  production  of  the  l(»gical  arranp^ement  of 
knowledge  and  the  classification  of  concjepts,  both  of  which  greatly  influence 
the  reasoning  process  and  its  result,  and  thereby  effect  both  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  regidatitm  of  opinion.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  I^icke's 
view,  (/.  J.  H.  V.  Kirchmann,  Krlautvrnnifcii  zti  J.  Lookers  Versuch  it.  d, 
mfnsrhl.  VrrHtantf,  No.  4:i2,  Vol.  ,72,  Pt.  II.,  pi).  105-lOS,  of  his  Philos. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin,  1874.  — Tr. 
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Tr_.  '_  vt  ili.:  ;  .11  -^-.ji:^  vi  f^yri,  ^n.i  the  osvjie  in  things  corre- 
•  -•  1 1-  :•:  '-T  •*:.«"*  :l.  tt^iI*.  TLi«  i*  '■rLv  caus^?  in-lrrd  ii 
iii-L  -11-1  :■---  : — L  1  -.Jirri'i^-ilirlT  dnai  cao^e.  Finallv.  ihe 
:.i.  -It-  -w-._  ._  ■ .  r  r.'-n  zl.^  mi^^:-t:os  of  truths,  or  iLr  faic-oltr 
:  :-.-■  i-rj.  .-  :1>.  ■■il-T-i  r*ascf%,  aiiJ  this  is  the  sensr  rou 
rz^''.  ~  -'--  y  "  '.~.ii  : j-riliy  is  rv^lly  aSeoted  by  man aloae 
L-:-  -".  -.  i:.  1  '.  >•  ~  .:  ^^l-r-ir  is  •:ther  animals  here  Wow; 
:  7  1  ..  ~-  l1:-  .  "  r-  •'n  ilt.ve  tLit  tlie  shadow  of  reason  seen 
:i. :  .  -  -.-•--•  -Ij  'Ir  riT^r'jt.ition  of  a  simiLir  event  in  a  case 
i^  ■  ..-T :.:.  ■  -.:..:".-:  to  :lr  Tast,  witbrur  knowing  whether  the 
•ii--: :---  L  '..  1  !•  ^  •  •:.  Mr-  iLriiisrIves  act  no  diiFerentlv in 
:!.-  :.i.T-?~-T:-:Lrv  ir*  ci^ v  f m r. mw/.  But  the v  raise  them- 
*-lv-i  1  .  "^  rl.-.  "'•-•1.^:5. :::  so  far  as  tley  see  the  connections  of 
::  :•;    -.  :".-      r.i.r  ::  :.?.  I  sa v.  which  themselves  indeed  consli- 

m 

r::-  *..  :.-  T^r.rv  iii  1  inivrrrsal  mxths.  These  connections  are 
::.  1-  ".  r.-.r-- .:;.'  1:1-  ".jl:  tl.rv  j'r»>.iuee  only  an  opinion,  when 
J.::  r  .:.  -v  .:■:  :--■  a:  :.  :l.e  i-r^-valen-.v  of  probability",  so  fara.-! 
:.. .-  -:'.,•-'..  r.:  .V  >>  •ler.ionstrar**-!,  so  that  then  there  is 
d-:  .••'-■  .  :.  :  ..f  ::.-  mrh  of  tl:e  thing,  but  of  the  side 
:  7  . '.■ :.  -  7-  ..::■"?  •:.-  t"  r.ikn.*.  In  Jivitlinjj  this  faculty  of 
r-  :-  :..  I  :'..:.>:  "-  ■:  n-  'vro:!^  i:i  r»vo^izing  two  jwrts 
1.  :..:.j'  '■.:"'  :- :.:'v  rvo-:vt-.i  «'!-:ni'«n '.vliieh  distininiisins 
f" .  -    •'  ';  ■•   *.     As  f'.-r  *■;».-  ftrar  detrrees  wliioh  vou 

:-:..  .:!-:  i:.  :..  .".:.. ::"  \:\  ■>>:;.• '::<trati'r.s.  I  tiiul  that  iisuallvthe 
nr-*.  v:;:. :  •"..--  '.>  .tv  ••:  T'r->.'t-.  •I"i-<  :n:«t  ;i[»pear  thiToiii.  as 
:-  *  '■■'.■  -::■  '..  T"..-:-  .ir*-  ?'.:.::.•>'•>.  f-uiul  soiiiotiiurs  wit!;- 
(■  :•:  ■•  :'.;■->.  T- ':  ^-  :. .■•::.>>  t::»^  a:^;ly<i<  I:a<  neen  .sujipri'Sv-ti. 
G  •.   :■-    ::.   *'..  ::•   ■l-:..':;-tr;"iti"!i>   j-v.r  rir<t  t]:e  pr'tjHj,vtion 

:!.:-*■  •  '  :  v-  "..  i:.  1  in  uril»-r  tti  coiiu*  to  the  d*Miiu!istra- 
:;  :.  *!.--v  -  ■:  :■:*'..  "  v  -  :;:••  ::^-':r»'-  '.v'.;.if  i^  irivfii.  This  is  i'allni 
t-tht-sis.  A::  :  r!.:-  t;.«y  «■■  ii;--  tn  th»-  j'rfi2>iir>iffou  and  drawiu'W 
I:j.  -  v.);:"-:.  r"..'V  ::••■■;  in  tlit.-  r'-.i>t»!ii:r^:  ainl  ptton  the  i^rr.jti'St 
.::■:  '•'.:i-:-t-:  iii  :::.•'::._:  t:::s  I'lvi-arati"!!.  Tliis  «lont',  thov  iv»ti" 
'^t.  ■■.•!.  ]'..>'  r"t.-f>i>!;"i  \\^"\\,  hv  »lrav.'i:iL,'  inlVmioos  from  what 
v.-.i-  L'iviji  in  :!.'•  •■••!'.. ---i^  anil  i*r«.»iii  '.v:...t  has  l)efn  athliMl  thereto 
1)'.'  !!;♦•  j'ri'|i:iriiti"M ;  an-i  riiiphiyin;^'  tor  this  jMirpose  truths 
a!r'';i'lv  kn«»\vn  or  «h'nion>tratt.'(h  tln'V  rra«''h  the  Oiurltision. 
I»iit.  l\\<'vr  an*  r-asi'S  wlirrr  ihey  dis|M'nse  with  tlie  »'<;lliesis  ami 
th»^  j»P']»;ir;it  ir>n. 

j;  I.  /'//.    It  is  ;^'»Mifrally  believrd  tliat  the  .'iifUogism  is  th»' 
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great  instrument  of  reason  and  the  best  means  of  making  use 
of  this  faculty.  For  myself  I  doubt  it,  for  it  serves  only  to 
show  the  connection  of  proofs  in  one  single  example  and  no 
more ;  but  the  mind  sees  the  connection  as  easily  and  perhaps 
better  without  it.  Those  who  know  how  to  use  the  figures  and 
the  moods  most  frequently  take  their  use  for  granted  by  an 
implicit  faith  in  their  masters  without  understanding  their 
reason.  If  the  syllogism  is  necessary,  no  one  knew  anything 
whatever  by  reason  before  its  invention,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  God  having  made  man  a  two-legged  creature, 
left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  him  a  rational  animal;  I  mean  from 
that  small  number  of  men  that  he  could  induce  to  examine  the 
'grounds  of  syllogisms,  where  among  more  than  sixty  ways  of 
forming  the  three  propositions  there  are  only  about  fourteen  of 
them  valid.  But  God  has  been  much  kinder  to  men ;  he  has 
given  them  a  mind  capable  of  reasoning.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
lower  Aristotle,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity,  whom  few  have  equalled  in  extent,  subtil ity,  pene- 
tration of  mind,  and  strength  of  judgment,  and  who  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  has  invented  this  brief  system  of  the  forms  of 
argumentation  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  savants  against 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  deny  everything.  But  yet  these 
forms  are  not  the  only  nor  the  best  means  of  reasoning;  and 
Aristotle  did  not  find  them  by  means  of  the  forms  themselves, 
but  by  the  original  way  of  the  manifest  agreement  of  ideas; 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  of  them  in  tlie  natural  order  in 
mathematical  demonstrations  appears  better  without  the  aid 
of  any  syllogism.  To  infer  is  to  draw  a  proposition  as  true 
from  another  already  advanced  as  true,  by  supposing  a  certain 
connection  of  mediate  ideas;  for  example,  from  the  proposition 
that  men  will  be  punished  in  another  world,  we  infer  that  they 
can  determine  themselves  here.  Here  is  the  connection:  Men 
will  be  punished  and  God  is  the  one  tcho  2^unishps;  therefore 
punishment  is  just;  tlierefore  the  punished  is  guilty ;  therefore 
he  could  have  done  othenvise;  therefore  he  is  free;  therefore 
finally  he  has  the  power  of  self-determination.  Tlie  connection 
is  seen  better  here  than  if  there  were  five  or  six  involved 
syllogisms,  in  which  tlie  ideas  would  be  transposed,  repeated, 
and  enshrined  in  artificial  forms.  The  question  is  to  know 
what  connection  a  mediate  idea  has  with  the  extremes  in  a 
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liiit  tlih  h  trhat  wo  siillogixm  can  shoK.  It  is  tli(- 
I  i-.ui  |>iTi-<'ivt'  tliesc  i<l<;a»  so  [tlaced  by  a  ktn<l  ui 
II.  ;iiii1  thiit  tuo  by  its  own  view,  Of  wliat  ust 
-\  llii;,'isii[".'  It  is  of  1130  lit  the  school*  where  mfli 
'iiK-il  to  il.Miy  the  agi-Ofiiicnt  of  ideas  wliieli  jilain'y 
i.'i..'>'  it  coiiicR  thiit  men  never  make  syllogisms  is 
iiiiHiirifs  iii'tt-r  tnitli  or  in  tlioir  teaehiiig  of  tbo* 
■ly  lii'siif  t(»  know  it.  It  is  <iiiite  plain,  also,  llwt 
.•>  itn'  iiiiiif  nutural:  — 

nuiii  —  iiuinial  —  alive ; 

;iiL  :iiiii]i:il,  an  animal  is  alive,  tberefore  man  is 

\]v.,\  ui  llie  Byllogisni ; — 

iiiuil  — ;ilivi',  man  —  animal,  man  —  alive; 

iu;il  is  alive,  man  is  an  animal,  therefore  man  is 
•.  inii'  that  nyllogisniB  may  be  of  use  in  ilisviiveriiiL,- 
iiii>:di'il  mulor  the  brilliant  sjilendor  of  an  oniawiit 
:<>iii  t'lii'l.oi'ii!,  and  I  hail  sonii'timcs  thon(;]it  that  tU 
'I'ssaiy.  at  least  to  (,iniril  against  soiihir:!:i- 
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adroit,  but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  persuaded  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  And  if  fallacies  may  be  involved  in  the  syllogism, 
the  fallacy  must  be  discovered  by  some  other  means  than  that 
of  the  syllogism.  Yet  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  syllogisms 
are  to  be  rejected  or  that  we  are  to  deprive  ourselves  of  any 
means  capable  of  aiding  the  understanding.  There  are  eyes 
which  need  spectacles ;  but  those  who  use  them  should  not  say 
that  no  one  can  see  well  without  spectacles.  This  would  be 
lowering  nature  in  favor  of  an  art,  to  which  they  are  perhaps 
debtors.  Unless  it  may  have  happened  to  them  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  persons  who  have  availed  themselves 
too  much  or  too  soon  of  spectacles,  so  that  they  have  so  thor- 
oughly obscured  their  sight  by  means  of  them  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  see  without  their  aid. 

Th,  Your  reasoning  on  the  little  use  of  syllogisms  is  full  of 
a  number  of  solid  and  fine  remarks,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  scholastic  form  of  syllogisms  is  little  employed  in  the 
world  and  that  it  would  be  too  long  and  perplexing  if  one 
desired  to  employ  it  seriously.  And  yet,  would  you  believe 
it,  I  consider  the  invention  of  the  form  of  syllogisms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and  also  one  of  the  most  important,  made 
by  the  human  mind.*  It  is  a  species  of  universal  mathematics 
whose  importance  is  not  sufficiently  known ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  an  infallible  art  is  therein  contained,  provided  we  know  and 
c^n  use  it,  which  is  not  always  allowed.  Now  you  must  know 
that  by  arguments  in  form,  I  mean  not  merely  this  scholastic 
mode  of  argument  used  in  colleges,  but  all  reasoning  which 
concludes  by  the  force  of  the  form,  and  in  wliich  there  is  no 
need  of  supplying  anything,  so  that  a  sorites,  another  syllogistic 
series  which  avoids  repetition,  even  an  account  well  drawn  up, 
and  algebraic  calculation,  an  infinitesimal  analysis,  will  be  for 
me  almost  arguments  in  form,  because  their  form  of  reasoning 
has  been  predemonstrated,  so  that  we  are  certain  not  to  be 
deceived  thereby.  The  demonstrations  of  Euclid  most  fre- 
quently come  near  being  arguments  in  form;  for  when  he 
apparently  i>roduces  enthymemes,  the  proposition  su[)press(>d 
and  seemingly  lacking  is  supplied  by  the  citation  on  the  mar- 
gin where  is  given  the  means  of  finding  it  already  demonstrated ; 

1  Cf.  antfj  p.  .'»71),  note  2.    The  letter  to  G.  Wa^jnor  is  I^eibnitz's  most  com- 
plete cxpressiou  of  his  estimate  of  the  worth  of  formal  logic.  —  Tk. 
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zr^»:?  1  ^?r^  losiczaifc  ^vxraosc  okm^  anjtiiiii^  froni  iti 
1:  r.^.    r!itt!se  ',nr-tisam&^  isunLpossKkmah.  and  diristoiis  of  nMon 
TiiiL*-!  !ll^  3Li£^  isie  ac  ir«  only  de  jgpecies  of  foois  of  aiga- 
Trtt*nrrir-i  n  ^e'ulii?  i3iL  enaEKfioucze  of  the  *»atltriii***'*^*« 
.uiL  3i:  riif  lusser  z^jtj zs^suiz  aoil thiej iTw iiimiiU  these toaiB 
-riiLL  liie  ini :  d  toi*  i3i.ti«siI  5.^Bii2i  of  Iflgie.    Furdfeer,  joa  must 
snsiT  i.uiz  'zi^n^  ir^  ;^mii  i lyftiyi'iriV  fOffa iiuaj  vliieh  also 
rJT:i:c  .:t^  r:i?:r:iZ2KT  'LfsxootfCza&sii  bj  aaj  syllogism  without 
■oiiZjrnLr  ^cnLeT^ias  is»  ^caus:  ui  cas  ^atnge  itself  of  tenns 
TiiLfTys  liu^  Miii.-L*i:«xiL  atfrlloesscse.    Tboe  axe  serezal  of  thesc^ 
;is»  k2L*:tix  .cliyfr^'i  rK69  ^mi  Mipcmm  :  for  example^  Jesos  Christ 
f:$  •>:•!:  liere^f  :k  cae  aiccoiK-  of  Jesas  Christ  is  the  mother  of 
Kr:*L      \rk:T,  iziki  w^feii  cLeTi^  lo$iex>iB  hare  called  intenkm 
■.-/^f'^Vf.  ^.  ::;  e xuxplie.  ccis  eooelosioD:  if  Starid  is  the 
iiclrr  :  f  S:  j:  zi-'ji^  vniioos  lioabt  Solomon  is  the  son  of  Darid. 
Tiie?«»  x  C'  ^~:L^:•:  Z5  !•?  sot  e«3k»  to  be  demonstrable  bj  the  truths 
oc  Trli,:!  :Le   r-.zinoa  sTiIogisms  themselves  depcoid.     Syllo- 
gi5=i>  .kli«:  aTt  ::•:  z  zienrlr  o-,it«>9>rieaL  bat  also  hypothetidd,  in 
"■-hi-*!  ire  xcip risked  tiie  di^TunrtiTes.     And  we  may  say  that 
il-r  ..niC'^ r  ri:-j.I  Jkr>r  sizii le  or  ^vziplex.    The  simple  categoricals 
ikre  :'_.>T  t1:?1  ire  :i^uAl'y  Kv^koned.  i.e.  aeconling  to  the 
ni»i5  •::  :lr  d^rinrs;  and  I  have  foond  that  the  four  figures 
Liv^  ^i.?!  >ix  n:.»is.  50  ihar  there  are  twenty-four  moods  in 
all.     T*..r  :■:  ir  '^iziziou.  i:ioo»is  of  the  first  fi^rure  are  only  the 
rt?ulr  ♦ :  :L-r  nieanini:  of  t':ie  sisrus.  All.  Xo.  Some.     And  the 
t"^"  -^rLieh  I  .vi\  :•:•  ihe:n  in  onier  to  omit  nothing  are  only 
tL-  <-:-xi':en:>  c :  :hr  univer^il  proj^-^sitions.     For  of  these  two 
ord::-:trv  :::.->•>.  All  I>  :>  C,  and  all  A  is  D.  therefore  all  A  is 
C;  Jiz^iiii.  X«>  B  :>  C.  All  A  is  B.  then  no  A  is  C  we  make  these 
t'.V'}  'i'i'ir'ouai  moo»./.«.  All  B  is  C.  All  A  is  B.  then  some  A  is  C; 
a'^Miii.  No  B  i<  C.  Ail  A  is  B,  then  some  A  is  not  C     For  it  is 
not  iiri-essary  tn  -Ir'nionstrate  the  subaltern  and  to  prove  its 
conclusions:  All  A  is  C.  then  some  A  is  C;  again,  Xo  A  is  C, 
tlion  som»'  A  is  n<  t  C.  althousjh  we  ma  v.  however,  demonstrate 
it  hv  the  i'lcnticals  joined  with  the  mooiis  already  receiveii  of 
the  first  fij,airp,  in  this  way :  All  A  is  C,  Some  A  is  A,  then 
somfj  A  is  C;  again.  No  A  is  C,  Some  A  is  A,  then  some  A  is 
not  C.     So  tliat  the  two  additional  moods  of  the  first  figure  are 
d(!monstrated  by  the  first  two  ordinary  moo<ls  of  the  said  figure 
witli  tlie  intervention  of  the  subaltern,  itself  demonstrable  by 
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the  other  two  moods  of  the  same  figure.^  In  the  same  way  the 
second  figure  receives  also  two  new  ones.  Thus  the  first  and  the 
second  have  six;  the  third  has  had  six  always;  the  fourth  was 
given  five,  but  it  is  found  to  have  six  also  by  the  same  principle 
of  addition.  But  we  must  know  that  logical  form  does  not 
bind  us  to  this  order  of  propositions  which  we  commonly  use, 
and  I  am  of  your  opinion,  sir,  that  this  other  arrangement  is 
superior  in  value :  All  A  is  B,  All  B  is  C,  therefore  all  A  is  C, 
which  would  be  particularly  by  the  sorites,  which  are  a  chain 
of  such  syllogisms.  For  if  there  were  one  more  of  them :  All 
A  is  C,  All  C  is  D,  therefore  all  A  is  D,  we  may  make  a  chain 
of  these  two  syllogisms,  which  avoids  the  repetition  by  saying : 
All  A  is  B,  All  B  is  C,  All  C  is  D,  therefore  all  A  is  D,  wherein 
we  see  that  the  useless  proposition  All  A  is  C  is  neglected,  and 
the  useless  repetition  of  this  same  proposition  which  the  two 
syllogisms  would  demand  is  avoided;  for  this  proposition  is 
henceforth  useless,  and  the  chain  is  an  argument  perfect  and 
in  good  form  without  this  same  proposition  when  the  force  of 
tlie  chain  of  reasoning  has  once  for  all  been  demonstrated  by 
means  of  these  two  syllogisms.  There  is  an  infinite  number 
of  other  chains  of  reasoning  more  complex,  not  only  because 
a  greater  number  of  simple  syllogisms  enter  therein,  but  also 
because  the  ingredient  syllogisms  exhibit  greater  differences 
among  themselves,  for  there  may  be  made  to  enter  into  them 
not  only  simple  categoricals,  but  also  copulatives,  and  not 
only  categoricals,  but  also  hypotheticals ;  and  not  only  com- 
plete syllogisms,  but  also  enthyniemes,  wherein  the  propo- 
sitions believed  evident  are  suppressed.  And  all  this  joined 
with  the  asyllogistic  conclusions,  and  with  the  transposi- 
tions of  the  ])ropositions,  and  with  a  multitude  of  turns  and 
thoughts  which  conceal  these  propositions  through  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  mind  to  abridge,  and  by  the  properties  of 
language  appearing  in  ])art  in  the  employment  of  the  parti- 
cles, will  make  a  chain  of  reasoning  which  will  represent 
the  entire  argumentation  indeed  of  an  orator,  but  emaciated 

1  Cf.  J)tjficalfatcs  quxdani  lof/icx,  Gerhanlt,  7,  211-217,  Erdmann,  101-104; 
also  i^iibiiilz's  letter  to  liourjjiiet,  March  22,  1714,  G.  :\,  r>{j\\-7i\  E.  72;i  b. 
The  youthful  ilcui  oust  rat  iou  roferrod  to  in  this  letter  is  fouud  in  the  ffis- 
sertatio  de  Art*;  (■omhiiuitoriay  KMJi),  Problem  II.,  §  VI.,  G.  4,  4<)  sq.^  E.  l.'J  b. 
«//.,  Dntens,  2,  Pt.  I.,  'Xy'lsq.^  and  is  Leibnitz's  most  thorough  and  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  moods  and  figures  of  the  syllogism.  —  Tk. 
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.-.-.:■-  z — Lr  T.j-:.    r  r-:_Tr  ir  -ar-.-j.!':  indicate 

-  :^  -  V  :_  -T-  rL.n  =!■?:_  •  >  ^^  1  1:  i  no:  wish  to  use 

..   "    . .-  " .    _'  -  :  .  T  i_      Ht  ■=■ .  .1.  i  l»r  il^o  like  a  man 

.:   :    :  :     -i-    .  -  -i.  ._ -  ^zl  t-.-e^.-rem^  alreodv 

•  ■-  ■  :  -    ^' --    —Lir'  Ji~'j,'.<  re-Auoe  all  rt*a>on- 

--:._..-.■      -  ...  If  i-— :.:'-.-  ::ii::ir'.I:ate  Lvnnection 

-    .  .  :_ ■.-  r-.kl::T  :l.r?e  iiir-Iiite  the<;>rems 

.    ,•  --•'.  ..:  ■  ■  :"..T  i>-r  c:  :;.-?  for:::?  of  lo-^io  in  the 
.   I  :...-.-:  i:  -1.  ul :  ":-r  •.:r.-l'-r<rc'>i.  I  oome  to  voiir 

• 

-..  -;  .:.'.!  ..  :.::  --r.  :i5  you  wish,  sir,  that  thi? 
;  V--  :..r :■■'.'.'  :■  ►  x'..:l::  :;.•:•  c-iiiieotioii  of  proofs  in  a 
>i,.fi  t^yn.  / . > .  *r  .  - , V  t j . ;.:  :  1 . r:  ir. : :. '1  ;i  1  wa v s  si vs  eui: i  1  v  the 
ttfi,  ..  .'.:.-.  :^  ..  -":•■■:..-:.:  v.:.i.-:i  wiV.  in  it  he  foiiinl  true:  for 

•/.<•    '.::.«■*  i;.. r'  :..••  'ir  l»;i-t  in  thi'  r«MSonings  of  another) 

•,vl.«r«  iIj'J*-  is  vnhUi  i«ir  «l'.irht  at  lirst  so  \on^  as  their  demuii- 
5-.tr.it  Ion  i:i  not  S'-i-ii.  <.)plinarily.  wt»  use  example*  to  justify 
<'.oii<lu  ,ioii .,  hut  this  method  is  iiut  ahva3's  su^ciently  sure, 


•  »      ^ 
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although  there  is  an  art  of  choosing  examples  which  would  not 
be  found  true  if  the  conclusions  were  not  valid.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  permitted  in  well-governed  schools  to  deny 
wUIiout  any  shame  the  manifest  agreement  of  ideas,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  we  employ  the  syllogism  to  show  them. 
At  least  this  is  not  its  unique  and  principal  use.  You  will  find 
oftener  tlian  you  think  (in  examining  the  paralogisms  of 
authors)  that  they  have  sinned  against  the  rules  of  logic,  and 
I  have  myself  found  by  experience  sometimes  in  discussion, 
even  by  writing,  with  persons  of  good  faith,  that  we  began  to 
be  understood  only  when  we  argued  in  form  in  order  to  disen- 
tangle a  chaos  of  reasonings.  It  would  without  doubt  be  ridic- 
ulous to  wish  to  argue  after  the  scholastic  fashion  in  important 
deliberations,  because  of  the  importunate  and  embarrassing 
prolixities  of  this  form  of  reasoning,  and  because  it  is  like 
counting  on  the  fingers.  But  yet  it  is  only  too  true  that  in  the 
most  important  deliberations  regarding  life,  the  state,  salva- 
tion, men  allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  often  by  the  weight 
of  authority,  by  the  gleam  of  eloquence,  by  examples  badly 
applied,  by  enthymemes  falsely  supposing  the  evidence  of  that 
which  they  suppress,  and  even  by  faulty  conclusions ;  so  that  a 
severe  logic,  but  of  another  turn  than  that  of  the  School,  would 
be  only  too  necessary  for  them,  among  other  things,  to  deter- 
mine upon  wliich  side  is  the  greatest  probability.  For  the 
rest,  the  fact  that  the  common  herd  of  men  ignore  artificial 
logic,  and  tliat  they  do  not  cease  thereby  to  reason  well  and 
soniotiines  better  than  the  class  practised  in  logic,  this  fact 
l)roves  not  its  inutility  any  more  than  it  would  prove  the 
inutility  of  artificial  arithmetic,  because  we  see  that  some  per- 
sons count  well  on  ordinary  occasions  without  having  learned 
to  read  or  write  and  without  knowing  how  to  handle  the  pen  or 
the  tokons  as  far  as  to  rectify  the  errors  of  another  who  has 
learned  to  calculate,  but  who  may  be  neglectful  or  confused  in 
the  characters  and  signs.  It  is  true  that  syllogisms  also  may 
become  so])histical,  but  tlieir  own  laws  serve  to  recognize  them; 
and  syllogisms  do  not  convert  or  indeed  conquer  always;  but 
this  is  because  tlie  abusr  of  distinctions  and  of  badly  understood 
terms  renders  tht^ir  use  prolix  until  it  becomes  insupportable, 
if  it  must  be  drivcui  to  extremities. 

It  remains  for  me  here  only  to  consider  and  to  suj)plement 
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your  argument,  employed  as  an  example  of  dear 
without  the  form  of  the  logicians:  Chd  pwnitkes  wum  (tm 
assumed  fact) ;  Chd  punishes  jusUy  the  one  he  pttmiekee  (a  tntt 
of  reason  which  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated);  therefan 
Chd  punishes  man  justly  (a  syllogistic  conduaion  eztendfld 
asyllogistically  a  recto  ad  obUquumyj  therefore  mum  isjustg 
punisJied  (an  inversion  of  relation,  but  whieh  is  set  asids 
because  of  its  evidence) ;  therefore  man  is  guiiiy  (an  enthymaiM^ 
in  which  is  suppressed  this  proposition  which  in  reality  is  onlj 
a  definition :  he  who  is  punished  justly  is  guiUy);  therefore  wum 
could  have  done  differently  (a  suppression  of  this  proposition: 
ho  who  is  guilty  could  have  done  differently);  therefoie  flum 
wa^  free  (a  further  suppression :  he  who  could  have  done  differ- 
ently was  free);  therefore  (by  the  definition  offitedom)  he  kai 
the  power  of  self-determination;  which  was  to  be  proTed.  Be- 
garding  which  I  remark  further  that  this  therefore  itself 
includes  in  reality  both  the  unexpressed  proposition  (that  he 
who  is  free  has  the  power  of  self-determination)  and  is  useful 
in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  terms.  And  in  this  sense  noth- 
ing would  be  omitted,  and  the  argument  in  this  view  might  pass 
as  coni])lete.  You  see  that  this  reasoning  is  a  series  of  syUo- 
gisms  entirely  in  accord  with  logic;  for  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
consider  the  matter  of  this  reasoning,  wherein  there  might  per- 
hai)s  be  some  remarks  to  make  or  some  explanations  to  demand. 
For  example,  wlien  a  man  cannot  do  differently,  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  he  might  be  guilty  before  Grod,  as  if  he  were 
very  glad  to  be  unable  to  aid  his  neighbor  in  order  to  have  an 
excnise.  To  conclude,  I  admit  that  the  scholastic  form  of 
arguing  is  ordinarily  inconvenient,  insufficient,  badly  managed, 
but  1  say  at  the  same  time  that  nothing  would  be  more  impor- 
tant tliini  the  art  of  arguing  in  form  according  to  true  logic, 
i.e.  fully  as  to  matter  and  clearly  as  to  the  order  and  force  of 
the  eon(dusi()iis,  whether  self-evident  or  predemonstrated. 

§  5.  l*h.  I  thought  that  the  syllogism  would  be  still  less 
useful,  or  rather  of  absolutely  no  use  in  probabilities,  becAuse 
it  pushes  only  a  single  topical  argument.^    But  I  see  now  that 

1  Aristotle,  Topics,  I..  1,  lOO*  27  «7.,  dcsi;niato8  the  "topical  ai^iimeiit **  as 

o  3iaAr«cTiKbf  avAAoyKr^o^,   OF  »  t^  iuBo^iav  <rvAAoYi^o/uievo«>     t.6.    the    dialectic    SyllO- 

}^8in,  or  tho  syIl(»^iHiti  wliich  reasons  from  the  prohahle  in  distinction  fn>m 
anoiti^i^f  or  the  proof  resting  u|>on  and  leading  back  to  first  and  neci*ssary 
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it  must  always  furnisli  solid  proof  of  what  is  certain  in  the 
topical  argument  itself,  i.e.  the  probability  therein  found,  and 
that  the  force  of  the  conclusion  consists  in  the  form.  §  G.  But 
if  syllogisms  serve  only  in  judging,  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
capable  of  use  in  invention,  i,e.  in  finding  proofs  and  making 
new  discoveries.  For  example,  I  do  not  think  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  due 
to  the  rules  of  ordinary  logic,  for  we  first  know  it  and  then  are 
able  to  prove  it  in  syllogistic  form. 

27i.  Comprising  under  syllogisms  also  the  series  of  syllo- 
gisms and  everything  which  I  call  formal  argumentation,  we 
may  say  that  knowledge,  not  self-evident,  is  acquired  by  infer- 
ences which  are  valid  only  when  they  have  their  due  form.  In 
the  demonstration  of  the  said  proposition  which  makes  the 
scpiare  of  the  hypotheuuse  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two 
sides,  we  divide  tlie  large  square  into  parts  and  likewise  the 
two  small  ones,  and  we  find  tliat  the  parts  of  the  two  small 
squares  may  all  be  found  in  tlie  large  one  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  This  is  the  proof  of  equality  in  form,  and  the  equality 
of  the  parts  is  also  proved  by  arguments  in  valid  form.  The 
analysis  of  the  ancients  was,  according  to  Pappus,  to  take  what 
is  asked  and  to  draw  therefrom  conclusions  until  they  come  to 
something  given  or  known.  I  have  remarked  that  for  this 
result  the  proposition  must  be  reciprocal  in  order  that  the 
synthetic  demonstration  may  return  in  tlie  contrary  direction 
by  the  paths  of  analysis,  but  it  is  always  a  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions. It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  here  that  in  astronomical 
or  physical  hyi)otheses  the  return  does  not  take  place;  but  in 
like  manner  success  does  not  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
liypothesis.  It  is  true  it  renders  it  probable,  but  as  this  proba- 
bility appears  to  violate  the  rule  of  logic  which  teaches  that 
the  true  may  be  drawn  from  the  false,  it  will  be  said  that 
logical  rules  will  not  have  entire  sway  in  probable  questions. 
I  reply  that  it  is  jjossible  for  the  tru(»  to  be  concluded  from  the 

truths.     Cf.  also  Topics j  VIIT.,  11,  lOS"  15,  wIutc  be  calls  the  <rvAAoYi<r^ib5 

6iaX*KTiic6^  SXn  en^xtlpr^^l.a  OF   altolllpted    proof,  and    the   trvXXoyitrftn^  ano6eiKrtK6^   a 

ff»i\o(T6<ttrjtia  or  doiiionstration.  On  the  whole  suhje<"t,  cf.  Zeller,  PUxJoh.  d. 
Orirch.y  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  242  sq.,  M  cd.,  1871);  Prantl.  firxch.  d.  Lof/tk,  1,  !>.")  sq.; 
Wallace,  Ouflines  of  the  Phiion.  of  Aristotle,  §  2:5,  pp.  47-48.  Cf.  also,  Xew 
KssayK,  lik.  II.,  chap.  21,  §  (MJ,  Th."(2),  (WtCj  p.  214,  note  1 ;  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2, 
§  14,  Th.,  ante,  p.  418,  note  4.  —  Tk% 
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■  !;-i'oltiiL'iLi  and  what  nn-ii  now  arc,  iishctivnu 
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.'1.-,  MS  ion  to  some  lo  niaki*  a  ilisoovcrv  ni  i.ia-' 
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Yet  I  dare  say  there  are  in  this  age  some  persons  of  such 
strength  of  judgment  and  of  such  large  extent  of  mind,  that 
they  could  discover  new  paths  for  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  that 
direction. 

Th.  You  have  well  remarked,  sir,  with  the  late  Mr.  Hooker, 
tliat  the  world  troubles  itself  but  little  about  this;  otherwise 
I  think  there  are  and  have  been  persons  capable  of  succeed- 
ing therein.  We  miLst  admit,  however,  that  now  we  have 
great  helps  both  on  the  side  of  mathematics  and  of  philoso- 
pliy,  in  which  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding 
of  your  excellent  friend  is  not  the  least.  We  shall  see  if 
we  may  not  be  able  to  profit  therefrom. 

§  8.  Ph.  I  must  further  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have  believed  that 
there  was  a  visible  mistake  in  the  i-ules  of  the  syllogism ;  but 
since  we  have  conferred  together  you  have  made  me  hesitate. 
I  will,  however,  set  before  you  my  difficulty.  It  is  stated  that 
no  syllogistic  reasoning  can  be  conclusive  unless  it  contains  at  least 
one  universal  proposition,^  But  it  seems  that  there  are  in  the 
syllogism  only  particular  things,  which  are  the  immediate 
object  of  our  reasonings  and  knowledge;  they  revolve  only 
about  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  each  of  which 
has  only  a  particular  existence  and  represents  only  an  individ- 
ual thing. 

Th,  As  far  as  you  conceive  the  similarity  of  things  you  con- 
ceive something  more,  and  the  universality  consists  only  in 
that.  Yet  you  will  never  propose  to  me  any  one  of  our  argu- 
ments without  therein  employing  the  universal  truths.  It  is, 
however,  well  to  remark  that  (as  far  as  form  is  concerned)  the 
particular  proimsitions  arc  comprised  within  the  universals. 
For  although  it  is  true  that  tliere  is  only  a  single  St.  Peter  the 

1  Locke's  sonsistic  nialism  apjx'ars  in  sharp  outlines  in  tho  present  ])assago 
and  its  immediate  context;  cf.  further,  l^u-ke,  P/tiha.  Wks.,  Vol.  2,  i)p.  2t»r>- 
2lHi.  He  maintains  the  existcrnce,  and  consequently  the  knowledge,  of  the  par- 
ticular and  ijidividual  only,  an<l  that  our  reasoning;,  which  relates  to  tho 
ajcrti<'inent  or  disaj^reement  of  thinjjs,  must  accordinj^ly,  in  order  to  hit  the 
mark,  ctrnfme  itself  to  the  particular.  I^ibnitz  arjnios,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  our  knowledjre  of  things,  while  beginning  with  the  particular  in  the 
8ense-act,  does  not  rest  there,  but  throngii  thought,  especially  through  the 
medium  of  the  linguistic  form  of  our  mental  creation,  gives  to  the  individual 
and  partiiMilar  at  once  the  character  of  universality.  With  Locke  the  ele- 
ment of  universality  is  accidental ;  with  Leibnitz  it  is  essential.  —  Tr. 


5ifr  iz3y::r>  csxriQCx  of  uockb  [m.!? 

:■-->.  V-  -..;-  z-~Tr:l»rIjrs&  saj  that  ^whoevep  was  St  Peter 
-_.-  .  . -"-r  1  -.ri:^  ziiLffTrr.  "Hios  tfais  svllogism :  St.  Peter 
L-z-:-:  :  i  — .-rT-7.  ^T.  z  rtTrr  Tos  A  dlscipIe,  therefore  some 
!_:>  _;.  1-  :-~-T-i  !i-j?  zi.-^Tcr  il^ihoazh  it  has  only  particular 
Tr  7':?"-':l  zi  .  .-  v  i.r-.i'Tr^'L  ".:■  Live  them  as  oniTersal  affirnu- 
-:-  :s.  iz  \  :_-:  z:  '  •:  ttiH  V  J^irspfi  of  the  third  figure.^ 

5^.  I  x>^7-i  -Is:  T.:  ?;it  -..  j.:c:  tiiAt  it  appeared  to  me  better 
ti-  TT-iz-s- .  s-  ii-T  ^.rrzii^s  ::  :h.e  STllo-^ms  and  to  say:  All  A 
15  "-.  Al"  >  -:r  '.'.  •LiTrfi.r^  All  A  isC  than  to  say:  All  B  isQ 
All  A  ->  ?.  ilrr-r:.  rr  All  A  ii  C.  Bat  it  seems  ^nom  what  m 
"zj.--  *;!-  i  zIj.'.  -Ztt  i:  zi"  iirer.  and  that  both  are  counted  as 
-"Of  iz ".  T-T  ^.iriT  z-.«:»i.  lu  is  always  true,  as  you  hare 
r*:  zi . j: "i  • : .  i  L  ■  t  :  1:  f  1:5;  •:  < ::  :•:•  n  different  from  the  common  ia 
."•:r:.:r  .  \\'.'-\  :.  -—..k:- j  j  o!:  i:ti  of  several  syllogisms. 

T^i.    1  --.1  -.-_:  V."     :  v.:  .IT  orinion.     It  seems,  however,  that 
zlr    rl>:   .  ..^  It-z  rl-iT  i:  •:ris  more  didactic  to  begin  with 
•zm-frs/.  •.:■'.-.:..  z5  l*Jt-:  rze  ciajors  in  the  first  and  second 
zc-T-f<;   .-.z '.  :..-:-   ..r^  izlroi  orators  who  have  this  custom. 
l^zT  tI.t    ..:-:.f  t:  z  a:  T»r.-.rs  t-etter  as  you  propose.     I  have 
.»::::-    :  :_  rV:    '.    :„ i:  Ar:<:;:Ie   miiy  have  had  a  particular 
r  ..5  :.  :  r:  -        i.zi  z.  .li>:-:>itic:i.     For  instead  of  savin?  A 
:<  r».  l.r  "-;.i  —  -.:  t.  <.\y  1>  :>  in  A.     And  with  this  method  of 
5:.->  :^- :.:.  :'„        zz   .:::z  itself  which  vou  demand  will  arise 
l.r  l.:z.  :z  :  .    ::    ;iv.  i  lis-  .si: i-.:].     For,  instead  of  savin?  B 
i-  C.  A  :s  h.  :..- :- :  >•  A  is  C  lie  will  state  it  thus:  C  is  in  B, 
F-  :  >  i : .  A .  : . .  •  r  :  :  -  0  is  i  z  A .     For  e  xa  m  |  »lo.  in  s  t  ead  o  f  say  in  j;: : 
r--    rr-r-    .'-   ?■<  :v\;'      .r  h.is  equal  angles),  the  ,^qnare  is  a 
*•  •"•;    .'•.:..-:  :  :•  '■.-  6  .■■■  f  y  is  *>V70»,  Aristotle,  without  trans- 
:    -iz^'  :!•   TV  '    s:::  :i<.  will  j-ivsorvo  the  middle  phiee  to  the 
:..:M'i'.-  t'  ::z  ly  :!.:>  :zr-t\,i.l  ot  statinir  tht*  i>ropositions,  which 
i-.vr-:s'  -  :'.'•  :■:::>.  :iz  1  -vill  say:   The  isoffon  is  in  the  rectangle, 
th e  )'€''<'! : ; ; ' •  '■'•<  ''  <  ' 't :  .<i'-i /•.; ,  1 1 » » ■  rt* for*'  th c  istygon  is  in  th e  sq na re. 
Aii'l  t:.i.<  z.-.-lv  i»t  .-t.itf  ment  is  not  to  bo  despised,  for  in  rt?ality 

^  IVti.r  1  -in;:  :h"  iiii'Mlf  t.-nu.  and  disriple  the  subject  of  the  oooclii!<ion. 
tijf?  uiiii"r  iirt-misi-  !!insi  l»i'  rdnvrrtfl,  Iiy  whit-h  pn»«'t'ss  the  imiveri^al  siftirma- 
rivr.  "Si.  1*1  t.-r  \v:i>  a  (Ii'.<'ii)le.*"  bnonu's  tlie  jKirtioular  aftinnativOf  "SHine 
flist-iplo  ^\as  Si.  r«Ji-r,*'  fr«»ni  whii'h  the  larticiilar  i.H)nohision,  *'Soine  (listM^le 
ihriiii'd  his  inat'T."  iiiiniidijitfly  follows.  'Hio  mood  Darapti  of  the  third 
i'y^uro  thns  l)f«;itiii»s  tin.'  iiummI  l>Mrii  of  the  lirst.  The  universality  of  ibe 
pn?!iii.m*.s  niiisisis  in  tin-  fact  iliat  IN-ter  <Mmstiiutos  the  entire  chiss  to  which 
ho  holoiigs.     ty.  llainillnn,  Lcf/ir,  Bosttm,  1S7.'5,  pi».  .'»14-.'J15. — Tit. 
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the  predicate  is  in  the  subject,  or  rather  the  idea  of  the  predi- 
cate is  included  in  the  idea  of  the  subject.  For  example,  the 
isogon  is  in  the  rectangle,  for  the  rectangle  is  the  figure  all  of 
whose  right  angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  therefore  in  the 
idea  of  the  rectangle  is  the  idea  of  a  figure  all  of  whose  angles 
are  equals,  which  is  the  idea  of  the  isogon.  The  common  mode 
of  statement  regards  rather  individuals,  but  that  of  Aristotle 
ideas  or  universals.  For  in  saying,  every  man  is  an  animal,  I 
mean  to  say  that  all  men  are  included  in  all  animals;  but  I 
mean  at  the  same  time  that  the  idea  of  animal  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  man.  Animal  includes  more  individuals  than  man, 
but  man  includes  more  ideas  or  more  formalities ; '  the  one  has 
more  examples,  the  other  more  degrees  of  reality;  the  one  more 
extension,  the  other  more  intension.  It  may  also  be  truly  said 
that  the  entire  syllogistic  doctrine  may  be  demonstrated  by 
that  de  continente  et  contento,  the  containing  and  the  contained, 
which  is  different  from  that  of  the  whole  and  the  part;  for  the 
whole  always  exceeds  the  part,  but  the  containing  and  the 
contained  are  sometimes  equal,  as  is  the  case  in  reciprocal 
propositions.* 

§  9.  Ph.  I  begin  to  form  for  myself  a  wholly  different  idea 
of  logic  from  that  I  formerly  had.  I  regarded  it  as  a  scholar's 
diversion,  but  I  now  see  that,  in  the  way  you  understand  it,  it 
is  like  a  universal  mathematics.  Would  to  God  that  it  might 
push  on  to  something  more  than  it  yet  is,  in  order  that  we 

1  I.e.  essences.  **  The  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to 
God."  —  Stillingfleet.  —  Tr. 

2  I^ibnitz's  thought,  as  Schaarschmidt  says,  is  tliat  sometimes  the  princi- 
ple, what  is  predicable  of  the  wljole  is  predicablc  of  the  parts  —  ub  nniversali 
ad  particuiare  conxequtnitia  valet  —  is  not  ai>pli<'ahle,  as  in  cases  where  the 
concepts  f(>und  in  the  conchision  are  coiirdinate  rather  than  subordinate, 
i.e.  coincident  or  i<lentical  in  extension.  In  such  cases  the  coordination  or 
<roincidence  of  the  concepts  — pHucipinm  vlmtitatis  — niiglit  be  adduced  as  a 
fundamental  logical  principle.  To  avoid  this,  Leibnitz  proi)oses  the  princijile 
Dp  coutljiente.  et  contento,  in  which  in  a  certain  sense  is  given  the  higher 
unity  of  subordination  and  identity,  i.e.  the  subject  may  always  be  thought 
of  as  contained  in  the  predicate,  although  coincident  with  it  in  extension. 
The  principle,  however,  necessarily  considers  "the  containing"  as  more  ex- 
tende<i  than  the  "contained."  Cases  such  as  L<Mbnitz  here  refers  to,  in  which 
the  coordination  or  agreement  of  terms  is  such  as  to  make  them  identical  — 
**  important  cases"  "for  the  most  part  strangely  overlooked"  by  logicians 
(Jevons,  Ijexsons  in  Lof/ic,  p.  124,  new  ed.,  1K80)  — are  discussed  by  Jevons  in 
liis  little  work  entitled  The  Substitution  of  Similars,  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
lai'J.  — Til. 


rrr^  ckitiqce  of  locks  [H.ir 

•:  z:'  >  i-i*^  ~  ±111  Thfc-eT dl«»e  trne  heipm  q/" muoii of  irhidi 
.-.  '  -i-r  '?7«  i-*.  v-^-'!i  "witLji  r^Ls^  zn^n  far  above  their  present 
-  -:  .  ~  c.  3^.k>.  a  'J?  1  fiiJulTT  Thich  so  nmch  the  more  needs  it^ 
;:*   ~-  ."-  ■!«-  j:>  :_  L.Td  ''Ti'Te*!  ^Zfi  ;^  it  falls  us  in  many  instancei 

:  "S-  .L>- :r*-!ijir.kr-ii»fzii^:Tesfiil  us-  §10.  Then  (2)  they 
u*?     --.z    i:>"i:^  izi  :jr.7«*rf:WJ;  whilst  ^vrhere  thej  are  dear 

u:-:  L  -'_!•■  .  1^  'JL  -♦*.«j^*«».  we  lind  no  insurmountable  diffi- 
.'i:-.  <,  --:  :^  -2T-  -c  xziradiction.  $11.  (3)  Often  also 
■:  :•  -  t:  :^7'  -'•—'->  :r:—  :.ir  faer  that  mediate  ideas  are  want- 
.  ,:  V:  .  i-i-.v  1.'^;  It:::  re  .W!f6r»i.  that  ^reat  instrument  and 
•J'  ".- V  TT '■-  -.:-.•;:   ::  i-T..kn  soi^ioity,  was   discovered,  men 

>  c:-:"v  •!  V.:.:  lzixt'tzit"':  zukav  desionst  rat  ions  of  the  ancient 
■:-zi-  ■l\z\:jlzs.  ?  I-.  I:  .il50  happens  ^4)  that  the  mind  builds 
:  .  :  L  >f  ;  T_"  iT-fs*  Thioh  may  entangle  it  in  difficulties 
-x  :  .?^  :..■:  rr->.-  :?  in-:  re  ir.  vol  veil  and  very  far  from  ^leariDg 
:!:  ■•;.  ?  1"'    y-iiAllj   o  •  terms  whose  meaning  is  uncertain 

r*  ■-•  T.::  i~:T  ■*-l--'*:her  we  so  much  lack  ideas  as  you 
:';.-  i.  :  . .:  .:•  :."  xv.-.  di.W'tcf  iVMw,  As  for  con  fused  ideas^  oi 
r..:  :  '  \:*-.<  jr.  ::  y  .;  •. r^f-er.  impressions^  as  colors,  tastes, 
::n.-  .  "•■'  ....  .•.:•:  .»  >>v/.M.:::  of  m:iiiv  little  ideas  distinct  in 
'.::.<  '  1  >.  ".  .:  ::  •-■..:;".;  -we  are  nvt  ilistiuotlv  conscious,  we 
"...  k  -•-  :-.v.:.:::  :-.v.::.:vr  o:  thorn  suitable  to  other  creatures 
ta:  7  :'..•.:•.  :;  cv.:<.*--5-  But  these  impri:»ssions  also  serve 
r.it"  .7  :;  c-"-*  7:>:  :  :'.-:•  i^i<*('i'rts  and  to  ostablish  the  observa- 
::  ■  s  ;:'  i  \;  -.  r:-;v.  -  :'..•::  :o  :.;r:;:sh  iiiatti-r  tv  the  reason,  exivj«t 

>  :..7  .:.>  :"..-  y  .■.7v  .•  ;  ::.:  .\:::v'-l  by  distinct  perceptions.  It  is 
:':.  :.  :  7: v.;:-  .I'.'.v  :*..-^  ■:•  rV-.  t  vi  t::e  knowlodi^'e  we  have  of  these 
i;".<::v..:  :.:•.•>.  o- -tv^-a''- 1  wit'.iiii  the  confused,  that  stops  us. 
.1:;  1  ov. :;  \v:.:r.  .ill  i-^  '.i:>::r.«;:ly  expos* 'd  to  our  senses  or  to  our 
::ii:.  1,  rl;e  multitu-ie  vT  thinirs  that  must  be  considered  soiue- 
t  :::>•>  peril*  xos  us.  For  example,  wlien  there  is  a  i)ile  of  one 
thr.;;>and  i-annon -balls  In* fore  our  eyes,  it  is  plain  that  in  oiih-r 
prupt-rly  to  rouerive  the  number  and  proi>erties  of  this  multi- 
tude, it  is  very  useful  to  arrange  them  in  figures  as  is  done  in 
the  magazines  in  onler  to  have  distinet  ideas  of  tlieni  and  tu 
lix  th<*m,  indeed,  so  that  we  may  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
(tfMinting  tliem  more  than  once.  It  is  the  multitude  of  consid- 
erations also  wliich  causes  some  very  great  difficulties  in  the 
science  of  numbers  tliemselves;  for  short  methods  are  sought 
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and  soinetiines  we  do  not  know  whether  nature  has  them  within 
its  folds  for  the  case  in  question.  For  example,  what  is 
apparently  simpler  than  the  notion  of  the  prime  number?  i.e.  a 
whole  number  indivisible  by  every  other  except  unity  and 
itself.  Yet  we  seek  also  a  positive  and  easy  sign  in  order  to 
recognize  them  certiiinly  without  trying  all  the  prime  divisors 
less  tlian  the  square  root  of  the  given  prime.  There  are  a 
number  of  signs  which  make  known  without  much  calculation 
that  a  given  number  is  not  prime,  but  we  ask  for  one  which  is 
easy  and  which  makes  known  certainly  that  it  is  prime  when 
it  is  so.  This  it  is  which  also  makes  algebra  as  yet  so  imper- 
fect, although  nothing  is  better  known  than  the  ideas  of  which 
it  makes  use,  since  they  signify  only  numbers  in  general ;  for  the 
public  has  not  yet  the  means  of  extracting  the  irrational  roots 
of  any  equation  beyond  the  fourth  degree  ^  (excepting  in  a  very 
limited  case),  and  the  methods  which  Diophant,*  Scipio  Ferreus,* 

1  In  Leibnitz's  day,  as  the  text  states,  equations  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
degrees  were  reduced  to  pure  equations,  but  the  reduction  of  equations  of 
higlier  degrees  than  the  4th  remained  an  unsolved  problem,  on  which  mathe- 
maticians spent  much  labor,  until  Niels  Henrik  Abel,  1H03-1829,  a  Norwegian 
mathematician  of  great  ability  and  acuteness,  demonstrated  (1824)  that  the 
quintic  equation  and  a  fortiori  the  general  equation  of  any  order  higher  than 
five,  is  incapable  of  solution  by  radicals.  Cf.  Abel,  Demonstration  dc.  Vim- 
poftsibilite  de  hi  resolution  algebrique  des  Equations  g^ndrfdes  qui  passent  le 
qmitrieiue  degre,  in  (Eitvres  compteteitf  ed.  by  H(»lmboe,  2  vols.,  Christiania, 
1839,  Vol.  1,  pp.  6-24,  and  in  Crelle,  ''Jouni.  f.  Math.,"  182(>,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
65-84.  — Til. 

2  Diophantns,  c.  325-c.  409,  a  celebrated  Greek  mathematician  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  gave,  in  his  A?ithnteticoruni  Uh.  VI.,  a  methoil  for  the 
sohiiion  of  equations  of  the  Ist  and  2tl  degrees.  The  Ms.  of  his  Arithnn'tic 
was  discovenMl  in  1400  in  the  Vatican  Library  by  the  astronomer  Rcgiomon- 
taniis,  14IJii-1470,  and  was  published  in  a  Ljitin  trans.,  without  the  original,  by 
Xy lander,  in  1575.  The  (ireek  text,  with  a  more  complete  trans.,  and  a  com- 
mentary by  Bachet  de  Merzeriac,  whoso  skill  in  indeterminate  analysis 
ospticially  fitted  him  for  the  task,  ap|H*ared  in  1(521.  The  best  ed.,  based  ujwn 
that  of  Hachet,  including  the  (ireek  text  with  Jjitin  trans.,  is  that  by  Pierre 
Fcrmat,  Uioi-l<)<»r»,  the  c(?lcbrated  French  mathematician,  who  snpj)lemented 
the  commentary  of  Bachet  by  valuable  notes  of  his  own.  It  is  found  in  Vol. 
1,  pp.  G6-im  of  Fermat,  Opera  MathviHutirOy  2  vols.,  fol.,  Tolosje,  1()7(>,  1071). 
—  Tr. 

8  Scipiono  del  Ferro  or  Ferri,  c.  14<'»5-ir)25,  an  Italian  mathematician,  taught 
arithiuflic  and  gronictry  at  Bologna  from  14*.H)  till  his  death.  About  15^5  he 
ilis<'oV(.*nMl  thest»lntion  r>f  a  particular  case;  of  cubic  equations,  which  be  did 
not  publish,  but  communicated  to  his  favorite  pupil  Antonio  del  Fiore,  who  in 
lOIiS  challenged  Tartaglia  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  resolving  algebraical  problems 
requiring  a  knowledg*;  of  this  rule.  Tartaglia  in  1<).'M)  lia«l  aln^ady  solved  two 
cases  of  cubic  equations,  and  before  the  time  for  the  contest  came  solved  two 


ciiDK!    cMpuition,  lias    Ik* 
unknown  quantity  into 
an  rquation  of  the  secoi 
or  tho  biquadratics,  some 
equation  to  render  it  caj 
then  it  is  hai)pily  found  t 
of  the  tliird  degree  only  ih 
ture  of  good  luck  or  chanct 
it  on  tlieso  last  two  degree 
suecessful.     Further  still, 
cess  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
bi(*ubes.     And  although  De 
used  in  the  fourth,  conceivi 
other  quadratic  equations  ( 
more  than  that  of  l^ewis  F 
sixth,  it  is  not  found  to  be  S' 
the  clearest  and  most  distin< 
we  ask  for  and  all  that  ma 
makes  us  also  judge  that  alg< 

more,  lie  thus  easily  won  the  vici 
by  one  or  tlic  otlier  of  his  own  thre< 
not  hy  thr  reniaining  rule  which  wa 
disc4)V(;ri<'S  were  improved  ami  i)U 
own  in  l.'>4r>,  as  a  sn])i>lcment  to  i 
lished  in  ir>.'!0.  (.'/.  Canlaii,  (Jpf-rti 
Lil)ri,  IliAt.  des  Srifimnt  ^fatfl.  en 
lies  Math.,  Vol.  1,  p.  471),  ed.  IT.'W,  \ 
I  Ludovico  or  LuiLn  V' — 
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of  invention,  since  it  needs  a  more  general  art;  and  we  may 
say,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  signs  (SpecietLse)  in  general,  i.e,  the 
art  of  characters,  is  a  marvellous  means  of  assistance,  since  it 
aids  the  imagination.  It  will  not  be  doubted  in  view  of  the 
arithmetic  of  Diophant  and  the  geometrical  books  of  Apollonius 
and  Pappus  that  the  ancients  possessed  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
Vieta  *  has  given  it  more  extension  by  expressing  not  only  what 
is  asked  for,  but  also  the  given  numbers,  by  general  characters, 
doing  in  calculating  what  Euclid  already  did  in  reasoning,  and 
Descartes  has  extended  the  application  of  this  calculus  to 
geometry,  indicating  lines  by  equations.  Nevertheless,  even 
after  the  discovery  of  our  modern  algebra,  Bouillaud  *  (Ismael 
Bullialdus),  no  doubt  an  excellent  geometer,  whom,  moreover, 
I  knew  in  Paris,  regarded  only  with  wonder  the  demonstrations 
of  Archimedes  upon  the  spiral,  and  couhl  not  understand  how 
this  great  man  had  thought  of  employing  the  tangent  of  this 
line  as  the  dimension  of  the  circle.  Father  Gregory  of  St. 
Vincent*  appears  to  have  divined  it,  thinking  that  it  was  at- 
tained by  the  parallelism  of  the  spiral  and  the  parabola.  But 
tliis  method  is  only  a  particular  one,  whilst  the  new  calculus 
of  infinitesimals  *  wliich  proceeds  by  the  method  of  the  differ- 
ences which  I  have  thought  of  and  successfully  shared  with  the 
public,  gives  a  general  one,  wherein  this  discovery  concerning 

1  Of.  ante  J  p.4r>8,  note  1.  — Tr. 

2  Ismael  Boulliau,  H)05-16m,  a  French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who 
was  the  first  to  give,  in  his  Ad  astranomos  mointa  duo^  l«>r»7,  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  change  in  the  light  of  some  stars  by  attributing  to  them  an 
axial  revolution  wliitrh  shows  successively  their  obscure  and  luminous  parts. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which  is  the  De  lincis  spiralibua 
demonxtratioties,  1057,  which  Leibnitz,  perhaps,  had  in  mind  here.  —  Tr. 

8  (ire'goire  de  Saint-Vincent,  1584-1()()7,  a  Flemish  geometer  who  was  much 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  Opus  (jeomctHcum  quadraturx  circuU  et  sacfionum  cowi, 
1(>47.  — Tr. 

'*  For  Ix?ibnitz's  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  "  calculus  of  infinitesimals," 
c/.  his  Historia  vt  orif/o  calculi  diffcj'cntialis,  (icrhardt,  Leihniz.  math.  Schrij't.j 
II..  1  [Vol.  5],  .'MLMIO:  also  his  letter,  April  IS,  17K),  to  the  Countess  Kiel- 
maimsegge,  Dntens,  L(  ihnit.  np.  oin.f  .3,  45(J-4«)1.  For  Leibnitz's  various  writ- 
ings on  the  subject,  cf.  Gerhurdt,  op.cit.,  IL,  1  [Vol.  5],  141^18;  Dutens,o;>.  cit., 
Vol.  3,  passim.  Dutons,  Vol.  3,  contains  also  much  material  concerning  the 
controversy  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton  regarding  the  discovery  of  the 
calculus.  Further  accounts  are  given  in  Ouhrauer,  Leibnitz,  Einc  liiof/raphief 
1,  2SG-.'i20,  Jaucourt,  Historia  vHsr  Lcibuitii,  and  Montucla,  Hist.  d.  Math.^ 
Vol.  2  (both  in  Dntens,  op.  cit.  V^)l.  3,  pp.  xii-xl,  xli-lv),  and  m  Encyclop, 
Brit,,  9th  ed.,  Vol.  13,  Article,  "  Infinitesimal  Calculus."  — Tr. 


^ 


the  spinl  a  tarn  fU;  ad  &  ssapfe  «tf  tibe  eaOM^  life  anttr 
kll  w«  hare  brfoc*  ALtatmni  »  ttr  BMlSer  «r  Qm  dnntti^ 
nf  rarres.  The  nsvia  of  iW  iilniil^)  of  ffcis  new  akifai 
is.  aaoreoTu,  that  it  nlwra  iJm  nagnatiiia  m  Oe  twiiMm^ 
wfaieh  I>eKanes  aeladmi  fnm  kit  geanrbj  vnds  Ae  |«»- 
tnt  tiat  tfaey  Bwt  tWHUettUy  lead  to  .M^fc— f^  int  « 
tmttoni  because  tbrj  did  iml  acne  vitli  kia  -"iHifT-  Ju 
for  «Tt>rs  uisiag  from  aabtgaooa  teraa*  ft  is  oar  Imwt  m 
to  avoid  tlipm. 

Pi.  TluTT^  la  al*o  a  caM  in  whiefa  naaoning  ^uuM  b^ 
a{ipli«d,  but  in  vtieb  abo  tben!  »  oo  oenl  of  it  and  io  mioA 
night  is  worth  mor^  than  mtaaaig.  It  ia  in  mtwAJiv  in— f 
rdffe,  whet?  th«  eonnertMo  of  ideas  aad  tnttbs  ia  iaunadtstel; 
se«n.  Surh  is  the  knnwledge uf  indabitabla  "'"jmi,  aad  1 4> 
tem[>t«id  to  beli«T«  that  thU  ta  tbe  drgrae  of  endeooe  viici 
the  angels  have  at  present,  and  wUeIi  the  spirita  of  just  IHS 
made  perfr<M  will  hkn  in  a  /ktmw  ital«  regarding  a  I'Mtiitna^ 
things  wbirh  now  escape  oar  knowledge.  S  1€.  Bat  denor 
atnition,  based  Dpon  mediate  ideas,  giree  a  n>a»o»td  k^nvMy- 
Thia  is  because  the  conuectian  of  tbe  mMiiU«  idea  wniii  0» 
extremes  is  necessarj  a&d  is  se«-ti  by  njmlajKuition  uf  rriif'-tin-, 
Himilarto  that  of  a  j-ant-^tickappliml  mm*  to  oue  cliitli  and  Du* 
to  another  to  show  that  they  are  cqnal.  $  Iti.  But  if  the  nd- 
nectiou  is  only  probable,  the  judgment  gires  only  aa  o/mHiim. 
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Th.  I  will  say  so,  not  entirely,  but  in  regard  to  the  ground  of 
things,  for  the  modes  and  degrees  of  perfection  vary  infinitely. 
Meanwhile  the  ground  is  everywhere  the  same,  a  maxim  which 
is  fundamental  with  me  and  reigns  in  all  my  philosophy.  I  con- 
ceive things  unknown  or  confusedly  known  only  after  the  manner 
of  those  which  are  distinctly  known  to  us ;  a  procedure  which 
makes  philosophy  very  easy,  and  I  believe  indeed  that  it  must 
do  so.  But  if  this  philosophy  is  simplest  in  its  ground,  it  is 
also  the  richest  in  its  modes,  because  nature  may  vary  them 
infinitely,  as  indeed  she  has  done  with  as  much  abundance, 
order,  and  ornateness  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  believe  there  is  no  genius  however  sublime  who 
has  not  an  infinite  number  of  them  above  him.  Yet  although 
we  are  very  inferior  to  so  many  intelligent  beings,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  not  being  visibly  controlled  upon  this  globe  where 
we  hold  indisputably  the  first  rank ;  and  with  all  the  ignorance 
in  which  we  are  immersed  we  have  always  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nothing  which  surpasses  us.  And  if  we  were  vain  we  might 
judge  as  Caesar,  who  preferred  to  be  first  in  a  country  town 
rather  than  second  in  Rome.  For  the  rest,  I  speak  here  only 
of  the  natural  knowledge  of  these  spirits  and  not  of  the  beatific 
vision,^  or  of  the  supernatural  light  that  God  is  pleased  to  give 
them. 

1  The  term  **  beatific  vision  "  {visio  beatified)  denotes  in  theological  and 
relipouH  thought  the  direct  and  imine<liate  or  intuitive  vision  of  Qod  enjoyed 
by  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  and  supposed  to  constitute  their  essential 
bliss.  The  philosophical  significance  of  the  idea  as  historically  developed, 
with  re8i)ect  both  to  its  speculative  and  practical  uses,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
visio  hpatijica  was  regarded  as  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  absolute  truth  and 
of  realizing  absolute  blessedness.  The  idea  thus  involved  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly a  species  of  knowledge  supernaturally  mediated  in  some  unknown  and 
unexplained  way,  but  consid(5red,  because  of  the  method  of  its  mediation,  as 
far  superior  in  certainty  and  completeness  to  any  knowledge  that  finite  beings 
could  attain  through  the  unaided  action  of  their  own  intellectual  povi'ers  — 
in  brief,  as  the  very  perfection  of  knowledge  attainable  by  such  beings. 

The  idea  originated  in  Plato's  conception  of  an  immediate  intuition,  going 
beyond  rational  thought,  of  the  pure  forms  of  reality  or  the  Ideas.  Trans- 
formed by  Philo  and  Plotinus  into  their  ecstatic  intuition,  or  that  identifica- 
tion of  the  human  with  the  Divine  in  which  all  consciousness  of  individual 
personality  is  lost ;  combined  by  Clement  and  Origen,  in  view  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Pauline  eiMstles,  with  the  thought  of  a  personality  in  union 
with  whom  the  self-<'onsciousness  of  the  individual  is  preserved;  and  still 
further  developed  by  Augustine,  as  the  principle  of  the  absolute  and  imme- 
diate certainty  of  inner  experience  or  consciousness  involving  within  itself 
the  idea  of  God  as  the  absolute  personality  and  the  sum  and  essence  of  all 
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§  19.  Ph,   As  each  one  makes  use  of  reasoning  either  with 
regard  to  himself  or  with  reference  to  another^  it  will  not  be 
useless  to  make  some  reflections  upon  four  sorts  of  argumenU 
which  men  are  wont  to  use  in  order  to  draw  otiiers  to  their 
opinions  or  at  least  so  to  keep  them  in  awe  as  to  prevent  them 
from  contradicting.     Tlie  first  argument  may  be  called  argu- 
inentum  ad  vercundiam,  when  we  cite  the  opinion  of   those 
who  have  acquired  authority  by  their  knowledge,  rank,  power, 
or  otherwise  ;  for  when  another  does  not  yield  to  it  promptly, 
he  is  liable  to  be  censured  as  full  of  vanity  and  even  to  be 
charged  with  insolence.      §  20.   There  is  also  2)   argumentun 
ad  igiiorantiam,  i.  e.  to  demand  that  the  opponent  admit  the 
proof  or  assign  a  better.     §  21.  There  is  3)  argunientum  ad 
hominemj  when  we  press  a  man  by  what  he  has  himself  said 
§  22.    Finally,  there  is  4)  argnmentum  cul  judicium,  which  con- 
sists in  employing  proofs  drawn  from  some  one  of  the  sources 
of  knowledge  or  probability.     This  is  the  only  one  of  all  which 
advances  and  instructs  us  ;  for  if  from  respect  I  dare  not  con- 
tradict, or  if  I  have  nothing  better  to  say,  or  if  I  contradict 
myself,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  right.     I  may  be  modest, 
ignorant,  decMMved,  and  you  prove  yourself  to  be  mistaken  also. 

77t.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  to  make  a  difference  betAveen 
what  is  proj)er  to  be  said  and  what  is  truly  to  be  believed.  Yet 
as  the  majority  of  truths  may  be  lK)ldly  maintained,  there  is 
some  prejudice  against  an  opinion  that  it  is  necessary'  to  con- 
ceal. The  argument  ad  ifjnorautiam  is  valid  in  cases  of  pre- 
sumption wlu;re  it  is  reas{niable  to  hold  to  an  opinion  till  the 
contrary  is  i)roved.  The  argument  ad  hominem  has  this  effect, 
that  it  shows  that  one  or  the  other  assertion  is  false  and  that 

truth,  this  roiiroi)1ii)n  passed  into  the  i»hilosophical  and  religious  thinking 
and  lift'  of  tlie  Ciiristian  Church,  and  hecanie  esi>ecially  lut>nnnont  in  the 
tcarhinffs  of  the;  M<!disi*val  Mystics.  On  this  historical  development  t/.  Win- 
(h'lband,  Ilisf.  of  Pit  Hon.,  trans,  by  'lufts,  pp.  119  .<7.,  '2:11  s<j.,  IVJitq.,  'lUisq.; 
Zeller,  P/iilns.  <}.  Gro'cfi.,  III.,  2  [Vol.  (ij,  AVitsq.,  611  .v^.,  854,  note  4,  .Jd  ed., 
18SI  ;  r.enn.  dncf,-  J*/ulosnp/iers,  2.  'Ml  sq. 

In  a  moditit'd  fnmi  tliis  intuition  of  divine  thinjjs  became  what  the  Churrh 
fathers  and  the  tbc(do;,dcal  and  philosoplii('al  writ<Ts  (d  the  Middle  Aj^e  teriue«l 
the  hniu'/i  f/ntfin^  '*  the  li;,dit  of  j;race,"  the  sn]>ernaturHl  li;:ht  pven  ihnmjib 
divine  inspiration,  in  opposition  to  the  lunula  natuntlv  or  "  natural  lij;ht,"(lie 
rational  knowledge  t^iven  by  nature  to  all  men  as  such.     Cf.  Xeir  JC,vnyf, 
15k.  1.,  chap.  1,  §  21.  Th.,  f/«^',  p.  71 :  Gerhardt,  L"ibinz.  phih.s.  Schrift.,^'*, 
4'Msq.,  .".0:5  s-v.;  Hamilton's  Ikdd,  Note  A,  §  V.,  IV.,  I,  n.»te  t,  Vol.2,  p.7»v. 
§  VI.,  20-22,  2.1  2(1,  pp.  77(>-778,  54.  p.  78,5,  8th  ed.,  1880.  —  Tb. 
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the  opponent  is  deceived  whatever  way  he  takes  it.  We  might 
bring  yet  other  arguments  which  are  used,  for  example  the 
one  we  might  call  ad  vertiginem,  when  we  reason  thus :  if  this 
proof  is  not  received  we  have  no  means  of  attaining  certainty 
upon  the  point  in  question,  which  we  take  as  an  absurdity. 
This  argument  is  valid  in  certain  cases,  as  if  any  one  wished 
to  deny  primitive  and  immediate  truths,  for  example,  that  any- 
thing can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  or  that  we  ourselves 
exist,  for  if  he  were  right  there  would  be  no  means  of  knowing 
anything  whatever.  But  when  certain  principles  are  produced 
and  we  wish  to  maintain  them  because  otherwise  the  entire 
system  of  some  received  doctrine  would  fall,  the  argument  is 
not  decisive ;  for  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  knowledge  and  between  what  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  our  received  doctrines  or  practices.  Use  was 
sometimes  made  among  jurisconsults  of  probable  reasoning  in 
order  to  justify  the  condemnation  or  torture  of  pretended  sor- 
cerers upon  the  deposition  of  others  accused  of  the  same  crime, 
for  it  was  said :  if  this  argument  falls,  how  shall  we  convict 
them?  And  sometimes  in  a  criminal  case  certain  authors 
maintain  that  in  the  facts  where  conviction  is  more  difficult, 
more  slender  proofs  may  pass  as  sufficient.  But  this  is  not  a 
reason.  It  proves  only  that  we  must  employ  more  care,  and 
not  that  we  must  believe  more  thoughtlessly,  except  in  the 
case  of  extremely  dangerous  crimes,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
matter  of  high  treason,  where  this  consideration  has  weight, 
not  to  condemn  a  man,  but  to  prevent  him  from  doing  harm  ; 
so  that  there  may  be  a  mean,  not  between  guilty  and  not  guilty, 
but  between  condemnation  and  banishment  in  the  judgments, 
where  law  and  custom  admit  it.  Use  has  been  made  of  a  similar 
argument  in  (lerniany  for  some  time  in  order  to  give  color  to 
the  coining  of  bad  money;  for  (they  say)  if  we  must  keep  to 
the  prescribed  rules,  we  cannot  coin  it  without  loss.  We  must 
be  allowed  then  to  debase  its  alloy.  But  besides  the  fact  that 
we  must  diminish  the  weight  only  and  not  the  alloy  or  super- 
scription the  better  to  obviate  frauds,  we  suppose  a  practice 
necessary  which  is  not  so ;  for  no  command  of  heaven  nor  any 
human  law  exists  oblij^^ing  those  who  have  no  mine  nor  occa- 
sion to  have  silver  in  bars  to  coin  money;  and  to  make  money 
out  of  money  is  a  bad  practice  which  naturally  carries  deterio- 
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r.  Hut  how  (they  say)  shaJl  we  exercise  oar 
ill-  it.'  The  reply  is  easy.  Content  yourselres 
-.1  littl>-  from  good  silver,  even  at  a  small  loss,  if 
,  ii.iii:igt;  .1  matter  of  importaDce  to  yourselves. 
n'  iLij  need  nor  right  to  flood  the  world  witb 
1  •■'■\n. 

MiiT  liiiving  said  a  word  concerning  the  relation 
I  to  other  men,  let  us  add  something  about  its 
>i!.  w!iii-h  mukes  us  distinguish  between  whai  is 
'-on  and  what  is  above  reason.      Of  the  first  diss 

whicli  is  incompatible  with  our  clear  and  (lis- 
ol'  tlie  second  is  every  thought  whose  truth  or 
liil.'iith-  cannot  be  deduceil  from  sensation  or 
till'  uid  of  re;fc>on.'     Thus  the  existence  of  mure 

]■<  ■•'i.ili-unj  to  reason,  and  the  resurrection  of  ihe 

I  soijuthing  to  say  regarding  your  definition  of 
;  •ili„ri-  reitiwn,  at  least  if  you  connect  it  with  the 
111'  tliis  phrise;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  from  the 
lii-li  this  definition  is  couch t'd,  it  goes  too  far  in 
ami  nut  far  fiiouKh  in  the  other;  and  if  in'fttl- 
iiit  nf  whirli  we  aiv  ignorant  and  which  in  (i;ir 
wc  aiv    unable  to    kiiow.  would    Iw   ab.v.' 
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Ph.  This  objection  ceases  if  I  understand  my  definition  not 
only  of  our  sensation  or  reflection,  but  also  of  that  of  every 
other  possible  created  spirit. 

Th,  If  you  take  it  so,  you  are  right.  But  the  other  diffi- 
culty remains,  viz. :  that  there  will  be  nothing  above  reason 
according  to  our  definition,  because  God  will  always  be  able 
to  give  the  means  of  apprehending  by  sensation  and  reflection 
any  truth  whatever;  as  in  reality  the  greatest  mysteries  be- 
come known  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  God  which  we  recognize 
by  the  motives  of  credibility,  upon  which  our  religion  is  based. 
And  these  motives  undoubtedly  depend  upon  sensation  and 
reflection.  The  question  then  seems  to  be  not  whether  the 
existence  of  a  fact  or  the  truth  of  a  proposition  can  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  which  reason  uses,  i.e.  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  or  rather  the  external  and  internal  sense,  but  whether 
a  created  spirit  is  capable  of  knowing  the  how  of  this  fact,  or 
the  a  priori  reason  of  this  truth;  so  that  we  may  say  that 
what  is  beyond  reason  may  indeed  be  apprehended,  but  it  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  the  means  and  forces  of  created  reason, 
however  great  and  exalted  it  be.  It  is  reserved  to  God  alone 
to  understand  it,  as  it  belongs  to  him  alone  to  assert  it.^ 

Ph.   This  consideration  appears  to  me  a  good  one,  and  it  is 

1  Cf.  Thiodic^Cy  Discours  prelim.,  especially  §§  2,  5,  23,  56;  Netc  Essays, 
Preface,  antCf  pp.  5."),  GO;  ArnwtatiunculsB  subitaniB  ad  Tolandi  librum,  De 
chrislUmlsino  tiujsteriis  careiitCt  1701,  Diitens,  Leibnit.  op.  owi.,  6,  142,  143; 
Pichler,  Theol.  d.  Leibniz,  1,  208-225;  K.  Fischer,  Gesch.  d.  n.  Philos.,  Bd.  II., 
Leibniz,  3d  e<l.,  pp.  541-r>47. 

According  to  Leibnitz,  reason  and  faith  are  not  absolutely  opposed.  Reason 
must  be  capable  of  apprehending  the  supernatural  as  fact,  even  though  in  its 
present  sUige  of  development  —  and  perhaps  in  all  its  development — it  may 
never  be  able  t^>  comprehend  it  exhaustively.  The  supernatural,  while  it  may 
be  outside  of  and  beyond  any  present  or  future  possible  finite  experience,  is 
not  then  contrary  to  reason.  In  fact,  to  be  apprehended  or  accepted  as  fact 
at  all,  it  must  present  such  intrinsic  rationality  as  is  sufficient  to  induce  be- 
lief, i.e.  it  must  show  itself  to  be  intrinsically  i>ossil)le  and  not  contrary  to 
any  well-established  knowledge.  In  this  sense  it  is  not  wholly  .ibove  reason,  — 
if  it  were,  it  would  not  at  all  ccmceru  us,  —  and  may  therefore  become  a  part 
of  the  sum-total  of  our  knowledge.  The  contention  of  both  Leibnitz  and 
Ixicke  is,  in  fact,  that  the  opposition  is  not  between  reason  and  faith,  but 
rather  between  reason  and  unfounded  authority.  I^ii)nitz  rejects  entirely 
both  belief  based  on  blind  submission  to  mere  authority,  and  that  ultra- 
rationalism  which  refuses  to  admit  the  existence  of  anything  not  coming 
entirely  within  the  range  of  experience,  particularly  that  exixjrience  which 
is  sensuous  and  individual  and  excludes  that  which  is  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal.—Tb. 
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thos  that  I  wish  my  deSoitioQ  to  be  understood.  Tlii>  a 
coo  side  ration  confirms  me  also  id  my  pre&ent  opinion  tkacii 
manner  of  speaking  which  opixises  reason  to  faitb,  iiltk>u|M 
has  weight)'  authority,  is  iwifroper;  for  it  js  by  iraAun  tf 
-we  verify  wliat  we  must  believe.*  Paitli  is  a  firm  UKat,  M 
assent,  regulated  as  it  should  be,  can  only  be  giren  nnoa  gM 
i-easons.  Thus  he  who  believes  without  any  reason  for  tl 
lieviiig  may  be  in  love  with  his  fancies,  bttt  it  is  not  trw  tl 
he  seeks  the  truth,  nor  that  he  renders  lawful  oljedi^Tiw  u 
divine  Master,  who  would  have  him  malctt  use  of  thu  fai^U 
with  wliich  he  has  enriched  him  in  ordor  to  pn^urve  him  £ 
error.  Othi^rwise  if  he  is  in  the  good  way,  it  i«  tiy  c 
and  if  in  the  bad,  it  is  bj^  bis  fault,  for  whicli  he  i«  8 
to  God. 

Th.  I  commend  you  strongly,  sir,  when  you  wish  fiutb  ■ 
be  grounded  in  reason:  without  this  why  should  we  pM 
the  Bible  to  the  Korau  or  to  thi;  iiiicicnt  books  of  the  Bnhni' 
Our  tlieolo^ans  also  and  other  leaiiied  men  huvo  clearly  r 
nized  it,  and  it  is  this  which  has  caused  us  to  have  tacb  fine 
%vorkB  eoneeri]ing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
many  ex(»lleut  proofs  as  have  been  put  fnrward  agiiinst  ih* 
beatlien  and  other  unbelievers,  ancient  and  mod^-m.  Wt* 
pi?rsons  a\h.n  have  always  regarded  as  si^picious  those  wba4 
have  malntiiined  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  troulila  thoaJ 
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desired  to  maintain  two  opposite  truths,  one  philosophical,  the 
other  theological,  the  last  Lateran  Council  under  Leo  X  was 
right  in  opposing  them,  as  I  think  I  have  already  remarked.^ 
And  a  dispute  wholly  similar  was  raised  at  Helmstadt  in 
former  times  between  Daniel  Hofmann,  a  theologian,  and 
Corneille  Martin,  a  philosopher,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  philosopher  reconciled  philosophy  to  revelation  and  the 
theologian  wished  to  decline  its  use.     But  the  Duke  Julius, 

1  Cf.  Tli^odMe,  Dlscours  pr^im.,  §§  7,  8, 11.  The  "  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phers "  hero  referred  to,  were  divided  into  two  schools,  the  Alexandrists  and 
the  Averroists,  according  as  they  followed  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle 
given  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiiis,  c.  20(),  or  Averroes,  H2(>-1198.  Both 
schools  denied  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul ;  the  Averroists  ground- 
ing their  denial  on,  and  finding  a  compensation  for  such  immortality  in,  the 
unity  of  the  intellect  —  tlie  rationally  active  part  of  the  soul  {vovs:)  — in  all 
men :  while  the  Alexandrists  regarded  individwU  souls,  including  this  rational 
part,  as  naturally  mortal. 

Both  schools  were  opposed  and  condemned  by  the  Church,  and  the  theory 
of  **  the  double  truth  "  (philosophical  truth  having  its  source  in  natural  reason, 
theological  in  a  supernatural  revelation),  held  by  both  schcM^ls  as  a  shield  to 
prote<;t  them,  in  the  exposition  and  dissemination  of  their  views,  from  the 
interference  and  persecution  of  the  Church,  Wcos  adjudged  heretical  in  the 
decree  "  Ap()Stolici  Regiminis  "  of  the  fifth  Lateran  Council  of  December  19, 
1512,  under  I^o  X.  This  theory  in  the  case  of  many  of  its  advocates  was,  no 
doubt,  the  natural  and  **  honest  expression  of  the  inner  discord"  resulting 
from  the  op[)osition  of  the  two  then  prevalent  authorities,  Greek  philosophy 
and  religious  tradition. 

Chief  among  those  who  advocated  this  theory  of  **tho  twofold  truth'* 
was  IMctro  Pomponazzi,  14<)2-ir)25,  an  Italian  physician  and  philosojther,  in 
his  time  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  subtle  interpreters  of  Aristotle  of  the 
Alexandrian  srhool.  He  maintained,  in  his  Trartatus  de  immortal  it  ate  animi^ 
Bologna,  l.TH}.  8vo,  that  none  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  dogma  of  immor- 
tality were  cat<v4orically  demonstrative,  and  that  therefore  the  do<*trine  must 
dei)en<i  uptm  rev«»lation.  When  accused  of  heresy,  he  stoutly  asserted  his  in- 
nocence, saying  that  he  taught  nothing  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  Chun-h, 
but  simply  expounded  Aristotle,  and  adding  that  he  denied  as  a  (!hristiau 
what  he  atlirmod  as  a  i)hilosopher.  II<!  attempted  to  discover  a  dcjeper  foun- 
<latioii  fertile  theory  of  "the  twofold  trutli,"  tlirough  the  recognition  of  the 
tW4»fol<l  nature  of  reason,  the  sj>e<'uiative  and  tlie  practical,  the  former 
furnishing  tlie  basis  of  philosophy,  the  latter  that  of  theology  and  ethics. 

On  the  wholo  subject,  cf.  M.  Maywald,  l)ifi  Lvhre  v.  d.  zwp'ifdclunx  WahV' 
fipit,  Berlin,  1S71 :  WindcUiand,  Il/.st.  of  Philoa.^  trans,  by  Tufts,  pp.  318  57., 
3:Ji).««7.,  X»i>;  Piinjer,  (iesch.  d.  chrisf.  liflif/ionsp/iilns.,  1,  28-29,  37,  Eng.  trans., 
l,:il)/?7.,r»(>-o2;  StiM'kl.  Gvsrh.d.  Philos.'d.  Mittflaltprs,  III  [Vol.  4],  202-207, 
and  for  an  account  of  l*omi)onazzi  and  his  philosoi>hy.  ihid,  21.3-24t;  rf.  also 
\j.  Ferri,  La  J*si('(d(ff/i(i  di  P.  Pojiiponazzi,  Rome,  1S77.  For  the  de<Tee 
"Apostolici  R<?}:iniinis,"  cf.  Acta  Conc.iL  Rer/,,  Vol.  'M,  p.  ."►;«,  Paris.  Km, 
37  vols.,  fol.;  I-ibbe,  Condi.,  torn.  19,  col.  842;  Stockl,  Oj).  cit.,  Ill  [Vol.4], 
20<>,  n.  1.  — Til. 
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foiiiulor  of  the  university,  decided  for  the  philosopher.*     It  is 
true  that  in  our  time  a  person  of  the  most  exalted  position 
said  that  in  a  matter  of  faith  he  must  put  out  his  eyes  in  order 
to  see  clearly,  and  TertuUian  says  somewhere :    this  is  true, 
because   it  is  impossible :  ^  it  must  be  believed,  for  it  is  an 
absurdity.     l>ut  if  the  intention  of  those  who  explain  them- 
selves in  this  way  is  good,  these  expressions  are  always  ei- 
ap:j]je rated   and   may  do   harm.     St.  Paul  speaks  more  justly 
when  he  says  that  the  \visdom   of  God   is    foolishness  with 
men;   because  men   judge   of  things  only  according  to  their 
ex])ericnce,  which  is  extremely  limited,  and   everyi;hing  not 
ajjcn'ciug  therewith  appears  to  them  an  absurdity.     But  this 
judgiin'iit  is  very  rash,  for  there  is  indeed  an  infinite  number 
of  natural  tilings  which  would  pass  with  us  as  absurd,  if  they 
were  told  us,  iis  the  ice  which  was  said  to  cover  our  rivers 
ap])earod  to  the  king  of  Siam.     But  the  order  of  nature  itself 
not  being  of  any  metiiphysical  necessity,  is  grounded  only  in 
the  good  })loasure  of  God,  so  that  he  may  deviate  therefrom 
by  th<i  .su})erior  reasons  of  grace,'  although  he  must  proceed 
th(Mcin  only  ui)on  good  proofs  which  can  come  only  froyi  the 
testimony  ot"  (rod  himself,  to  which  we  must  defer  absolutely 
when  it  is  duly  verified. 

1  (Y.  'ntro'l'u'e.r,  Discours  prcHim.  §  1'^.  On  the  controversy  itself,  ext*»mi- 
inp:  from  ir»!>S-U'»<)l.  r/.  Piiiijcr,  (ti\sch.  d.  christ.  Iirliijion.sphilosophit\  l,l'.il- 
111.  KniT.  tr.'iiis.,  1,  17H-11K).  I''or  tin*  fullest  accounts,  </.  (J.  ThouKisiiis,  7^ 
(^nnfmr,  j'tijii  If.if'inanniafni,  Krlan^en,  1841,  and  K.  Sclilee  (wlio  ijives  the 
external  histmy  with  complete  rcf«*rences  to  the  literature),  DorStnit  d.  D-ni. 
Iltf'inanii  it.  il.  Vrr/u'lltiiiss  d.  r/iilns.  z.  Tln'oL,  Marburji::,  1S<»2.  Scliaarsi'hiniilt 
rc^frrs  to  K.  L.  Th.  Ilcnke,  (ieortj  ('(tlixttis  ii.  S'inr  Z'  it,  Einleitiiiii]^.  ]>.  7.'»  .<7., 
an<l  says  that  Duke  Julius  [Henry  Julius,  son  of  the  founder  of  tlie  Trii- 
vcrsiiy.  and  the  successor  of  his  father  in  th(^  jjfovernment  in  l.'iS'.)],  who  had 
(examined  ihc  dn<'uments  in  thf  controversy  and  reached  a  decision,  did  rijihtly 
in  proteetini;  tlj-  jihilosopher  aijainst  his  opponents,  who  spn^ad  ahroad  tht; 
most  hoiTil)h'  calumrdes  concerning  him,  and  treated  him  in  ;rem*ral  very 
harshly.  -    'Ik. 

-  Cf'.  'riTtullian,  Dt'  ('am''  (■/irisff,v\\:\]).r>:  **  M(»rtuns  est  dei  tilius:  pn»rsii3 
credihilc  e^t.^uia  ineptum  est.  Kt  se])ultus  resurrexit;  cert uni  est,  quia  im- 
pos-<iltile  est."  Leibnitz  also  refers  to  this  i)assage  in  the  Theodice*\  IHsoours 
prelim.  §  .50.  —  'J'n. 

3  (:/.  (Uitc,  p.  AiVl,  note  1.     -Tu. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

OF    FAITH    AND    REASON   AND    THEIR   DISTINCT   LIMITS 

§  1.  Ph.  Let  US  accommodate  ourselves  meanwhile  to  the 
received  mode  of  speech,  and  suffer  faith  to  be  distinguished  in 
a  certain  sense  from  reason.  It  is  proper  that  this  sense  be  very 
accurately  explained  and  the  limits  existing  between  these  two 
things  be  established ;  for  uncertainty  regarding  these  limits 
has  certainly  produced  in  the  world  great  disputes  and  perhaps 
caused  even  great  disorders.  It  is  at  least  manifest  that,  until 
these  have  been  determined,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  discuss,  since 
we  must  employ  reason  in  discussing  faith.  §  2.  I  find  that 
each  sect  uses  reason  with  pleasure  so  long  as  it  believes  it 
can  derive  therefrom  any  aid  :  but  as  soon  as  reason  fails,  they 
cry  out :  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  above  reason.  But 
the  opponent  could  make  use  of  the  same  evasion  if  any  one 
took  it  upon  himself  to  argue  against  him,  unless  we  indicate 
why  that  would  not  be  permitted  him  in  a  case  seemingly 
parallel.  I  suppose  that  reason  is  here  the  discovery  of  the 
certitude  or  probability  of  propositions  drawn  from  knowledge 
whicli  we  have  acquired  by  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties, 
that  is  to  say  by  sensation  and  by  reflection ;  and  that  faith  is 
the  assent  given  to  a  proposition  based  upon  revelation,  that  is 
to  say  upon  an  extraordinary  communication  from  God  which 
has  made  it  known  to  man.  §  3.  But  a  man  inspired  of  God 
cannot  communicate  to  others  any  new  simple  idea,  because  he 
uses  only  words  or  other  signs  which  awake  in  us  the  sinijde 
ideas  that  oustoni  has  attached  to  them  or  their  combination  ; 
and  wliatevor  new  ideas  St.  Paul  received  when  he  was  carried 
up  to  the  third  heaven,  all  that  he  could  say  was:  they  are 
things  eye  hath  not  sren,  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  have 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man}  Suppose  there  were  creat- 
ures in  the  planet  Jupiter  provided  with  six  senses  and  that 
God  in  a  supernatural  way  gave  to  a  man  among  us  the  ideas  of 
this  sixth  sense,  he  could  not  by  means  of  words  make  them 

1 1  Cor.  2. 1>.  -  Tr. 
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spring  up  in  the  minds  of  other  men.^     We  must  then  distm- 
guish  between  original  and  traditional  reveicUion.     The  fint  it 
an  impression  which  (jod  makes  immediatelj-  upon  the  mind, 
and  to  this  we  can  fix  no  limits ;  the  other  comes  only  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  communication  and  cannot  give  new  simpte 
ideas.     §  4.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  truths  which  may  bB 
discovered  by  reason  can  be  communicated  to  us  by  a  tradi- 
tional revelation,  as  if  God  had  desired  to  communicate  to  men 
geometrical  theorems,  but  this  would  never  amount  to  so  greit 
a  certainty  as  if  we  had  their  demonstration  drawn  from  the 
connection  of  ideas.    It  is  also  as  if  Noah  had  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  the  deluge  than  that  which  we  have  acquired 
from  the  book  of  Moses  and  as  if  the  assurance  of  one  who  hts 
soen  that  Moses  actually  wrote  it  and  that  he  did  the  miracles 
which  justify  his  inspiration  was  greater  than  ours.     §  5.  This 
it  is  which  makes  it  impossible  for  revelation  to  go  against  the 
clear  evidence  of  reason,  because  whenever  the  revelation  is 
immediate  and  original  we  must  know  with  certainty  that  we 
are  not  deceived  in  attributing  it  to  God  and  that  we  compre- 
hend its  meaning ;  and  this  evidence  can  never  be  greater  than 
that  of  our  intuitive  knowledge ;  and  consequently  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  received  as  divine  revelation  when  it  is  contradic- 
torily opposed  to  this  immediate  knowledge.     Otherwise  there 
would  no  longer  remain  any  difference  in  the  world  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  anv  measure  of  the  credible  and  incredi- 
ble.    And  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  thing  comes  from  God,  this 
beneficent  author  of  our  l)eing,  which  received  as  time  must 
overturn  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  and  render  all  our 
faculties  useless.     §  G.  Those  who  have  revelation  only  medi- 
ately, or  by  tradition  from  mouth  to  mouth  or  by  writing,  have 
again  more  need  of  reason  to  assure  themselves  of  it.     §  7. 
Meanwhile  it  is  always  true  that  the  things  which  ai*e  beyond 
what  our  faculties  can  discover  are  the  proper  matters  of  faith, 

1  C/.  Ij<^ssini^'.s  amplification  of  a  similar  thought,  perhaps  siipgest^  by  this 
paHsaj;c  of  I>eihiiitz,  in  his  Frap;mont:  Dass  nifhr  ah  fiinf  Sinn*'  fur  ili'R 
Mcnschp/i  sf>ui  kiiintriit  Sdnniif.  ScJiri/t,  ed.  I^iclimann-Maltzahn,  Leipzig. 
lS5:'>-lH.-.7,  Vol.  11,  Pt.  2,  p.  4r»8.  On  the  relation  of  Lessing  to  Leibnitz.  </. 
Zinnnonnann,  Loihniz  und  Lrgshiff,  ?Jh}4i  Stwlic,  Wien,  IKTiS;  Piinjer,  Ges(k» 
(f.chrhf.  /^7j///o//.s7>A/7o.vo/j/>/V,  1,  421-425,  Eng.  trans.,  1,  6()<i-570;  PAeiderer, 
JieUf/ion.sphifos()phh\  1,  143,  Kn«x.  trans.,  1,  145-146;  K.  Fischer,  Oeseh.d.n. 
rhilos.,  B<1.  IL,  Ixjibniz,  'M  cd.,  pp.  017-019.  —  Tk. 
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as  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  angels,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  §  9.  Here  we  must  listen  solely  to  revelation.  And 
even  as  regards  probable  propositions  an  evident  revelation 
will  determine  us  against  the  probability. 

Th.  If  you  take  faith  as  that  which  is  grounded  in  the 
motives  of  credibility  (as  they  are  called)  and  detach  it  from 
the  internal  grace  which  immediately  determines  the  mind, 
all  that  you  say,  sir,  is  beyond  dispute.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  many  judgments  more  evident  than  those  de- 
pending upon  these  motives.  Some  are  urged  on  by  them  far- 
ther than  others,  and  there  are  indeed  many  persons  who  have 
never  known  them  and  still  less  considered  them  and  who  con- 
sequently have  not  even  that  which  might  pass  as  a  motive  of 
probability.  But  the  internal  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imme- 
diately supplies  it  in  a  supernatural  way,  and  this  it  is  which 
produces  what  the  theologians  properly  call  a  divine  faith. 
It  is  true  that  God  never  gives  it  except  when  the  belief  it 
produces  is  founded  in  reason;  otherwise  he  would  destroy 
the  means  of  knowing  the  tnith  and  open  the  door  to  enthu- 
siasm; but  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  who  have  this  divine 
faith  to  know  these  reasons  and  still  less  to  have  them  always 
before  their  eyes.  Otherwise  simple-minded  people  and  idiots, 
to-day  at  least,  would  never  have  the  true  faith,  and  the  most 
enlightened  would  not  have  it  when  they  were  most  in  need 
of  it,  for  they  cannot  always  remember  the  reasons  for  their 
belief.  The  question  of  the  use  of  reason  in  theology  has 
been  one  of  the  questions  most  discussed,  both  between  the 
Socinians  and  those  who  may  be  called  Catholics  in  a  general 
sense,  and  between  the  Keformers  and  the  Evangelicals,  as 
those  are  named  by  way  of  preference  in  Germany  whom  many 
inaptly  call  Lutherans.  I  remember  to  have  read  once  a  Meta- 
physic  of  one  Stegmann,^  a  Socinian  (a  different  man  from 
Joshua  Stegmann,^  who  himself  wrote  against  them),  which  so 

1  Cf.  Th^odic€p,  Discours  prdlim.,  §  IG,  where  Leibnitz  refers  to  him  as 
Christopher  Stegniaiin,  a  Socinian.  He  was  the  younfjest  brother  of  Joachim 
Stej;mann,  also  a  Socinian  and  author  of  many  works  on  mathematics  and 
theolo^',  who  died  in  exile  at  Clausenburjr  in  Siebenbiirgen  in  1032.  Christo- 
pher wrote  a  work  entitled  Dyas  philosopUica,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  "  Meta- 
physic"  of  which  Leibnitz  here  speaks.  For  further  account  of  him,  cf. 
Jix'her,  Allgenieincs  Gclehrten-Lcxicon ,  Pt.  FV.,  794,  Leipzig,  1750.  —  Tr. 

2  Joshua  Stegmann,  158H-1('>32,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  Professor  at  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  and  Kinteln,  and  the  author  of  many  theological  works,  and  of 
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far  as  I  know  has  not  yet  been  printed ;  on  the  other  hand,  one 
Kessler,^  a  theologian  of  Saxony,  has  written  a  Liogic  and  some 
other  philosophical  treatises  expressly  opposed  to  the  Soeinians. 
We  may  say  in  general,  that  the  Soeinians  are  too  quick  to 
reject  everything  which  is  not  conformed   to    the   order  of 
nature,  even  when  they  cannot  prove  absolutely  its  impossi- 
bility.   But  their  opponents  also  sometimes  go  too  far  and 
push  mystery  to  the  verge  of  contradiction ;    in  which  they 
injure  the  truth  they  try  to  defend.     I  was  surprised  to  see 
once  in  the  "Summa  Theologise"  of  Father  Honor^  Fabr}V 
who  otherwise  was  one  of  the  most  clever  of  his  order,  which 
he  denied  in  divine  things  (as  do  also  some  other  theologians), 
this  great  principle  which  states  thcU  things  which  are  idenlifal 
with  a  third  thing  are  identiccU  with  &ich  other.     This  is  to  give 

tlie  famous  riorinan  hymn,  '*  Ach,  bleib'  rait  deiner  Gnade  "  (En|;.  inuii.  in 
Lyra  Oertnanica^  2, 1'JO,  "  Abide  among  us  with  thy  grace,  Lord  Jefliu,  ercr^ 
more  ").  He  was  opposed  to  the  Soeinians  or  Photiuians,  and  wrote  against 
them  his  PhotinianiftmuA, h.  c.  Succincta  Refutatio  Errorum  Photinianorwm^ 
quinquaffinta  sex  dispytationibus  breviter  comprchensat  Rinteln,  lti23,  8to: 
Frankfort,  KA'.i.  I/cibnitz  mentions  him  again  in  tlio  lli^wHc^e,  IMsroiu$ 
prelim.,  §  (V2.  P'or  fnrtlier  account  of  him,  qf.  Winer,  Ihtmtbuc^t  d.  tht*»log, 
Lit.y  1,  ii54:  2,  748;  Jiiclier,  AUgemeinva  Ueiehrten-Jjexlcott,  Pt.  IV.,  ?.»!, 
Leipzig;,  1750.— Tr. 

1  Andreas  Kessler,  151)5-1^3,  a  Lutheran  divine,  studied  at  Jena  and 
Wittenberjj,  and  was  pastor  at  Eisfeld,  Eist^iach,  and  Coburg,  where  be  died 
in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  ajMjplexy  received  while  preatdiing.  He  wntte 
against  the  Soeinians  or  Photininns  his  PhysicsB  Phviinianse  cjrtniif-n^  Eisfeld, 
1()2H,  Witteniierg,  1(m(*i,  8vo  ;  Mc.tuphnfilrse  J^hufhiianie  exam*'/*,  ,3tl  e*\.,  Wiiten- 
l)erg,  1G48,  8vo ;  Loyicir,  Phntiiu<uim  ( xnmniy  2d  tnl.,  Wittenberg.  1(Q4, 4to,  \\*rw 
ed.  1G42,  8v(>.  His  writings  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  method  and  exactni's*. 
I^il)nitz  also  refers  to  him  in  the  Theodic^n,  Discours  prelim.,  §  1(».  For  fur- 
ther account  of  him,  vf.  »J(icher,  Alhjt'mviues  iichfhrtcn-Lcxivon^  Pt.  II., '3.^72, 
I^»ipzig,  1750. — Tn. 

•-  Ilonore  Kabri,  l(>07-iri8S,  a  French  mathematician  and  philosopher,  an^I 
a  Jesuit,  who  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Ins  onK-r 
at  Lyons,  and  later  became  Grand-lVnittiintiary  at  the  holy  otlice  in  Konit-. 
Am<mg  his  writings  are,  Si/iff>}>sif<  (fvoniPtricn^  Lugd.,  MWA)\  Phtjiticn  s'-ufc- 
entid  rern)n  (•(trj>orr<t7'um  in  dfcrfii  tmrt<ttK.'idiHtnbut(i,  Lugd.,  HVW);  Stitnmuht 
Thcoloffim,  Lyons,  \\}a\\).  Leibnitz  r(?garde<i  him  as  on«^  of  the  most  dislin- 
guished  men  of  his  time,  and  frequently  mentione*!  him  with  praise.  (% 
TModic^p,  Pt.  III.,  §  :V48;  llijpofh.  phys.  nova,  §§  5(;,  5I»,  Gerhanlt.  I^ibniz. 
jihihs.  Scfiri/t.,  4,  2(W,  214,  21(5;  Thcoria  nwttts  abstracli^  pn^pe  fin.,  ibid.. 
240,  and  Appemlix  thereto,  containing  a  letter  ()f  Fabri  to  I^ibnitz,  ibid.,  241- 
244,  and  of  l^'ibnitz  to  Fabri,  ibid.,  214-2(»1  (also  Gerbarilt,  Leibniz,  ninth. 
Schrift.,  IL,  2  [Vol.  C],  81-lJH).  For  another  Appt^ntiix  to  a  letter  of  I^ibnitr 
to  Fabri,  cf.  C;erhardt,  Lpibniz.  niuth.  SchriJL,  II.,  2  [Vol.6],  98-106,  trans. 
infra,  Appendix,  pp.  GiW  sq.-  -  Tr. 
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a  gained  case  to  the  opponent  without  thinking  and  to  deprive 
all  reasoning  of  certainty.  Wc  must  say  rather  that  this 
principle  is  badly  applied.  The  same  author  rejects  in  his 
philosophy  the  virtual  distinctions,  which  the  Scotists  put 
into  created  things,  because  they  reversed,  he  says,  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction :  and  when  the  objection  is  made  to  him 
that  these  distinctions  must  be  admitted  in  God,  he  replies 
that  faith  orders  it.  But  how  can  faith  order  that,  whatever 
it  be,  which  reverses  a  principle  without  which  all  belief, 
affirmation,  or  negation  would  be  vain  ?  Two  propositions  true 
at  the  same  time  must  therefore  necessarily  not  be  wholly 
contradictory;  and  if  A  and  C  are  not  the  same  thing,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that  B  which  is  identical  with  A  be  taken 
otherwise  than  B  which  is  identical  with  C.  Nicolaus 
Vedelius,^  a  professor  at  Geneva  and  afterward  at  Deventer, 
once  published  a  book  entitled  "Rationale  Theologicum,"  to 
which  Jean  Musieus,*  a  professor  at  Jena  (which  is  an  Evan- 

1  C/.  TJi€odic4e,  Discoure  pr^ira.,  §§  20,  67.  Nicolas  Vedel,  a  German 
Befonned  (Calvinistic)  divine,  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  minister  at 
Geneva,  of  Theology  and  Helirew  at  Deventer,  1(>30-1()38,  and  of  Theology 
at  Franeker  from  lG,'i8  till  his  death  in  1042.  He  was  a  great  adversary  of 
the  Arminiaus,  and  wrote  against  them  his  De  Arcanis  Arminiafiisniit 
Ix?yden,  1G32-16;J4.  His  Rationale  theologicum,  aeu  de  necessitate  et  vero  usu 
principiorum  rationis  ac  philosophim  in  controversiis  theologiciSt  lib.  tres^ 
Geneva,  1(J28,  was  attacked  by  Barth.  Nihus,  1584-1657,  in  his  Morosophus 
sen  Vedclius  in  suo  ratlonali  prorsus  irrationalis^  Cologne,  IWG,  as  well  as 
by  Mustfius.  On  the  controversy  between  Vedelius  .ind  Mnsains,  qf,  Piinjer, 
Gf'sch.  if.  Christ.  KeUgionsphilosophie^  1,  118-124,  Eng.  trans.,  159-107.  For 
further  account  of  Vedel,  cf.  Winer,  Ilandbuch  d.  theoL  Lit.^  1,  353,  375,  505; 
J.  P.  Niceron.  M^in.  d'hommes,  Vol.  33,  17.T).  — Tr. 

2  (/.  Th^odic^e,  Discours  prelim.,  §§  20,  07.  Johannes  Musauis,  l()i:'i-1081, 
a  I-utheran  divine,  was  Professor  of  History,  1<J42-1(>4(),  and  of  Theology,  IWO 
till  his  death,  at  Jena.  He  was  the  greatest  Lutheran  divine  of  his  century 
after  J.  Gerhard,  1582-10:r7,  and  Geo.  Calixtus,  1.580-l()r>6.  He  distinguished 
between  theology  and  the  confessions  and  favored  liberty  of  scientilic  and 
theological  researches.  He  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  a  very  learned 
man,  ami  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  philosophical  acumen  so  that  he 
was  ac<"used  of  "niagis  plnl(»s<)phari  qnani  (puxl  lotpiatur  eloquia  Dei."  He 
wrote  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  1581-1048,  a 
work  entitle*!  J)e  btminia  naturie  ct  t-i  innixic  thcoloffix  nnturalis  in.sujficientia 
ad  salute}n^  Jena,  li'Au  \  against  Sjunoza.  his  Tractatus  tUrolof/.-polit.,  etc., 
Jena,  1074  ((m  Musaius  and  Spinoza,  rf.  Piinjer,  Gesch.  d.  cfirist.  lifUgions- 
philos.,  1,  322-323,  Eng.  trans.,  1,  4.T)).  His  De  usu  principiorum  rafionis  et 
philnsophise  in  controvprsiis  theologicis  lib.  tres  Nic.  VcdcUi  Rationali  Theo- 
hgico  potis-timntn  oppositi  apiwared  at  Jena,  1(>44;  2<1  ed.,  1005.  For  further 
account  of  Musa^us,  cf.  Herzog,  Realcncyklopiidie ^  2d  ed.,  10,  376-380. — Tb. 


^ 
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gelical  university  in  Thuringia),  \rrote  another  book  in  oppo- 
sition uix)n  the  same  subject,  i.e,  upon  "  The  Use  of  Beaam  ii 
Theology."  I  remember  to  have  considered  these  foimexfy, 
and  to  have  remarked  that  the  principal  controversy  wu  ob- 
scured by  incidental  questions,  as  when  it  is  asked,  what  a 
theological  conclusion  is,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  terms  which  compose  it,  or  by  the  means  whidh 
prove  it,  and  consequently  whether  Occam  ^  was  right  or  not  ia 
saying  that  the  knowledge  of  one  and  the  same  conclusion  if 
the  same  whatever '  the  means  employed  to  prove  it;  and  he 
delays  upon  a  multitude  of  other  minutiae  of  still  less  import- 
anoo,  which  concern  only  terms.  Meanwhile  Musseus  agreed 
with  him  that  the  principles  of  reason  necessary  by  a  logical 
necessity,  i.e,  the  opposite  of  which  implies  a  contradictioD, 
must  and  may  be  employed  safely  in  theology;  but  he  had 
reason  to  deny  that  what  is  only  necessary  by  a  physical  neces- 
sity (Ae.  founded  u]X)n  induction  from  that  which  is  customaiy 
in  nature,  or  upon  natural  laws  which,  so  to  speak,  are  of  divine 
institution)  is  suiticient  to  refute  the  belief  in  a  mystery  or 
miraele,  sinee  it  deiH^nds  u^wn  Grod  to  change  the  ordinaij 
course  of  things.  Thus  it  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
that  we  may  be  certain  that  one  and  the  same  |)erson  cannot 
be  at  the  same  time  a  mother  and  a  virgin,  or  that  a  human 
body  o^inuot  fail  to  be  obvious  to  the  senses,  although  the 
conti-ary  of  both  may  be  possible  to  GofL  Vedelius  also 
appears  to  airree  to  this  distinction.     But  we  sometimes  dis- 

^  AVilliam  of  cVcani,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  and  who  died  at 
Munich  ill  l."M7,  renewod  an»l  develoi^ed  Nominalism  in  the  form  of  Termi- 
nifui,  tlh»  T'  rmini  (ooiioepts)  ])einjj  subjective  sipis  of  really  existing  thiofrs 
and  not  nirrc  names — Jiufus  vitcis  —  as  so  frequently  regarded.  The  relations 
of  his  philosophy  to  subsequent  thinkinji:  are  well  set  forth  by  WindclbaiHl- 
Tufts.  Hist,  of  Hilos.,  pp.  312,  air.,  32r»  sq.,  U2  sq.  For  Leibnitz*s  >iew  of 
his  Nominalism.  (/.  /v  stiio  philos.  yizolii,  §  *2X,  Enlmann,  r>Sb-G!n>;  Ger- 
hanlt,  4,  157-1'»8.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  cf.  StOckl,  Oesch,  d.  Philo$,d, 
Mittcbf iters,  II.,  U  [V«>1. ."»],  «»»»-l<r21 ;  Haur^au,  Hist.  d.  la  PhUos.  scoiatttiqw, 
II.,  L»  [Vol.  .i],  XmMMO:  Prantl.  Grsch.  d.  I^^ffik,  3,  3-J7-420.  —  Tr. 

-  (lerha nit  reads:  "quel  nioyen  qu'on  employe,"  etc. ;  Erdmann,  Jacques, 
and  .Janet  read:  "que  le  moyen  qu'on  emploie,"  etc.,  i.e.  **as  the  memos 
miployed,"  etc.  Schaarschmidt,  in  his  translation,  follows  the  reading  of 
Knlmann,  Jacques,  and  Janet,  and  says  in  his  note  to  the  passa^:  "Dasswir 
mit  andern  Wort  en  bei  unserm  Schlu.ssverfahri'n  uns  nothwcndig  im  Cirkel 
bewe;;ten."  i.e.  **  That  we.  in  other  words,  in  our  reasoning;,  necessarily  moved 
in  a  ciR'le."  The  correct  reading  can  be  determined  only  by  the  exact  Ian- 
guage  of  (Xn.\im,  which  thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find.  — Tr. 
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pute  about  certain  principles,  whether  they  are  logically 
necessary,  or  only  physically  so.  Such  is  the  dispute  with 
the  Socinians,  whether  substance  can  be  multiplied  when  the 
individual  essence  does  not  exist;  and  the  dispute  with  the 
Zwinglians,  whether  a  body  can  be  only  in  one  place.  Now 
we  must  admit  that  every  time  that  logical  necessity  is  not 
demonstrated,  we  can  presume  in  a  proposition  only  physical 
necessity.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  question  remains,  which 
the  authors  of  whom  I  have  just  si>oken  have  not  sufficiently 
examined,  namely  this :  Suppose  that  on  one  side  we  find  the 
literal  sense  of  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  on  the  other  a 
great  api)earance  of  logical  impossibility,  or  at  least  an  ad- 
mitted physical  impossibility,  is  it  more  reasonable  to  deny  the 
literal  sense  or  the  philosophical  principle  ?  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  passages  where  to  abandon  the  letter  occasions  no 
difficulty,  as  w^hcai  Scripture  gives  hands  to  God  and  attributes 
to  him  anger,  penitence,  and  other  human  affections;  other- 
wise it  would  be  necessary  to  array  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
the  anthropomorphists,  or  of  certain  English  fanatics  who 
believe  that  Herod  was  really  changed  into  a  fox  when 
Jesus  Christ  called  him  by  that  name.  It  is  here  that  the 
rules  of  interpretation  are  in  place,  and  if  they  furnish  nothing 
which  combats  the  literal  sense  in  order  to  favor  the  philo- 
soi)hic  maxim,  and  if  in  addition  the  literal  sense  has  nothing 
which  attributes  to  God  any  imperfection,  or  entails  any 
danger  in  the  practice  of  piety,  it  is  safer  and  indeed  more 
reasonable  to  follow  it.  These  two  authors  whom  I  have  just 
named  dispute  further  upon  tlie  undertaking  of  Keckermann,* 

1  Bartholemcw  Keckermann,  1573-1609,  a  Semi-Ramiat,  was  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Heidelherji:,  and,  from  HJOl,  of  Philosophy  at  the  Gyiniiasium  at 
IHuitzie.  lie  was  the  author  of  many  compilations,  made  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils  in  the  prj-mnasinm,  in  which  he  presented  all  the  sciences  in  a  metluMl- 
ical  and  systematic  form.  His  Opera  omnia  api>eared  at  Geneva,  ir)14.  2 
vols.,  fol.  I^eibnitz  refers  to  him  in  the  same  connection  in  the  ThdodireOf 
Disoours  prtHim.,  §  59.  For  further  account  of  him,  rf.  W.  Cass,  Gfuch.  ti. 
prDtostnntinchm  Ihnjmntlk  in  ihroin  Zusammcnhanfje  mit  tf.  Tln'ohnjir,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  4<)8  nq,  Piinjer,  Gcsch.  d.  c.hrist.  Jicligionsphihs.t  1,  118,  127.  128,  Enj,'. 
trans.,  1,  I.'jS,  170,  172,  briefly  refers  to  him. 

Acci>rdin^  to  Schaarschmidt,  Keckermann's  proof  of  the  Trinity  from 
reason,  which  is  quite  closely  e<mnected  with  that  of  Lully,  as  Lully's  with 
the  thouichts  of  Aujrnstine,  is  found  in  his  Susfcma  ss.  theofof/iie  (1st  ed., 
1002;  2<1  ed.,  Hanovia*,  HJ07),  (diap.  3,  pp.  20  ,^7.,  'M  ed.,  Hanovias  1(51."».  In 
the  introdmrtion   Keckermann   expresses   himself  very  decidedly.     "  Fateor 
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who  wished  to  tlemonstrato  tho  Trinity  b^'  roason.  as  Itavimn.d 
Lullv  ^  liad  also  triod  to  do  foriuerly.  But  Mustvus  ;i«*kiioTs^!- 
odi^t'd  with  sutli(rioiit  fairness  that  if  the  demonstration  of  the 
Ket'onned  author  lijid  been  valid  and  just,  he  W'ouhl  have  h:A 
nothinj^  to  say  on  the  subject ;  that  he  would  have  lH-»^n  ri^^Lt  in 
maintaining,'  as  rei^ards  this  article  that  the  light  of  the  IL-h' 
Spirit  niiLjlit  be  ilhimin(*d  by  philosophy.  They  liave  :iho 
discussed  the  famous  (question,  whether  those  who,  witlii.iiit 
any  knowledj^'e  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old  or  X«'W  Testiiuient. 
died  in  the  ()])inions  of  a  natural  piety,  could  have  l>een  save*! 
hv  this  means  and  obtained  the  remission  of  their  sins  ?     AVe 

(•(]iii(Icin  iiltni,  riroa  mystcrium  <le  ss.  Triade,  ad  v\  esse  oinnoiii  intell*fl'tnni 
Iiiiinanuni.  qiuxl  est  ch'uIus  v**si»ertilioiiis  ad  solem,"  etc.  Kfckt-rniaiiirs  iJ-,- 
monstratioii  was  refuteti  by  Musa»u.s  in  the  **  Dissert  atio  altera,"  a]>i)f'iidi''i  t' 
liis  Ih'  ii.sti  jt/'iiicijK  vid'niis  ct  pfiihs.  in  controv.'rsUi  thvohnfici^^  iM  t^d.,  Jviia , 

Kk;.'-..  — Tit. 

1  Iliiyinoihl  Lully,  12U  or  12:Vi-1315,  host  kudwn  as  the  inventor  of  the 
"(ircMt  Art,"  atiompitMl  to  demonstrate  a;;ainst  the  assertions  t»f  the  Aver- 
roists,  the  inherent  rationality  of  the  doi'trines  of  Christianity.  His  0^»r^' 
onuihu  H>  vols.  (N'ols.  7  and  8  i>rohably  never  i»riiite<I),  fid.,  aiijM.^areil  At 
Main/.  1721-171-.  For  an  aeeount  of  his  life  an<l  philosojdiv.  vf.  ScVlil. 
(i>>srh.  if.  Philnii.  (f,  Mitt'l'tlfrrs,  II.,  2  [Vol.  3],  i»24-«.r/2;  Enimaim.  ^Vi/,,,,'.  ,f. 
(irsrh.  (i.  Phihfi.,  §  2(h;,  Vol.  1,  pp.  37r)-;«):t.  Kn«:.  trans..  1,  447-41;^:  Ne:»i..Iir. 
Hist,  nf  fhf  Christ.  H'lif/.  oint  C/iurrh,  1,  1^1-71.  42<5,  4;v»  >./. ;  fur  his  Li •-..-, 
</.  I'rantl,  (i'srfi.  </.  Lni/ik  itn  Ahi'/iiHan^fr,  ;{,  14r)-177.  Cj.  also  an  anv.  !'j 
by  DeliM'iiise  in  tlie  "  llevue  de  Deux  Monde^,"  1S40. 

liUliy  orciipied  himself  much  with  tlu'  proof  of  the  Trinity,  ili.srns»siiip  :t. 
aeeordinir  to  Sf'haarsi-limidt,  in  his  Qitwtinni  s  [Pisiidtufin  Krinnt:*- » l  R-'.' 
jnu It'll  —  KnimMUM  ]  snprrlih.  Sr,,f,'Kfiiiritm,  Lib.  I.,  (pia'St.  f» ;  Jff>f>i/t.-.-'i.i  n-i  ■/' 
(riif/mlit'i)  ft  inji'f'  lis,  pp.  2.  ','*'.  and  (jsperially  in  the  Ifi.^^ntiiU't  fhf-  i  'i  ait-:- 
li'tn.s.  \*\.  1.,  whi-re  the  (jurstinn  of  the  demoustrabiiity  of  tho  Trinity  is  e.ir- 
sidered  in  detail,  and  I't.  II..  \vhen»  tlie  ]>roof  is  attempted.  S-liaatsehM-.it 
thinks  that  I.eilmit/.  i)rol>ably  has  in  mind  this  last  work.  All  ihrt-e  wi-rk? 
are  found  in  (>in  ra.  Vol.  4.  ed.  Mainz,  172*J.  Stiiekl,  t*p.  rit.,  II.,  2  [Vol  'X .  'Ml- 
1M+.  i^'ives  an  a«Tnuni  of  I^ully's  ar«;ument  on  tin?  Trinity,  base«l  ehiefly  t»ii  t!r 
Aitlrnli  jith'l  si(rr->yii nrf;}-,  found  in  the  eolleetion  (►f  l.idly's  works  eiilitir-i 
(jfH-rn  CI  i^'/ir  ml  iiiri  ntdiii  o  Lnl/.t  urti'm  Uoin  rs<(b  m  Jt*  rtint  /it.  .\.r;;eii:or:lt\ 
l.'.iW,  Ua)1.  aud  1(;17.  and  also  in  Opmi,  Vol.  2.  ed.  Main?,  1722.  In  \r.>  ii^^  • .' 
liUlly's  wcu'k'^.  Stoi'kl  eites  thr  following;:  which  diseiLSs  tho  Trinity  :  J^lh,  .••r.  .■.- 
t/'fiilliti'hiis  Inhr  Ji'ti/)iHii"lit7)i  rt  Ai'(  rmistum  <A  vfuttnn  st/lf'^'/lxhils  c.i*  ■: 
iiif/stf  rliii/t  /'/•■///''''/■ ;  Lihr/'  *l'  stihstntitl»l  ct  orrlih^utt^  in  t^im  ^i/-,  7i/''-.* 
Trliiltiis.     ('/'.  al.so  NcaruliT,  '■ji.  clt.,  4,  Hi.'. 

For  L(il>Mit/*.s  own  views  nu  the  Trinity,  «/'.  his  /^ /*•;/. vZ/i   7'r/.'.<?i-\*'.»  /  ■' 
nnra  /•'  j-  rfn  l'»;il'-i.  i-i,.,t,-ii  h'/tlstolam  Arlnnl,  Dutens,  J.fil»nit.  ff.  ••?,*.,  I,  , 
hi;    y>'/,*/'   KitiKt.  '''/    L'ljf' /'Hill  th'    Tvlnitat*'  *t  li'tiiilti^'nihiis    M'ffh-  ■>.'•*■ 
(li'ra  P'l'iti.  Si'lritir-:,  v\r.,  Ihiti-ns,  ofi.clt.,  1,  17-2-*5;   H'^tmrrf/i.' ■■■'■•  v./y-  /    .',-.• 
(I'lin  Aiififrlii'tiilr-   Anf/l'-ls,  etc.,  Dutens,  ••/«.  «■//.,  1.  24-27.  and  Feller.  !,''■•:  r. 
Misri  iliinrii.  No.  IV.,  i»j».  s-l.-t:    77o  .•■//■'■«"•.  I  Hscours  prelim..  §  22:   l.eiiir  i- 
M.  i;.,  ni'HI.  Fell.r.  »./,.  rit..  No.  VIII..  \>\k'2'\s>/.    -Ti:. 
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know  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin  Martyr,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  to  a  certain  extent  were  inclined  thereto,^  and 
indeed  I  once  showed  Pelisson  *  that  a  number  of  excellent 
doctors  of  the  Koman  church,  far  from  condemning  non-opin- 
ionative  Protestants,  even  desired  t<.)  save  the  heathen  and  to 
maintain  that  the  persons  of  whom  1  have  just  spoken  could 
liave  been  saved  by  an  act  of  contritionj  i.e.  penitence  grounded 
in  the  love  of  benevolence,  in  virtue  of  which  we  love  God 
above  everytliing,  because  his  perfections  render  him  supremely 
lovable.  This  brings  it  about  that  afterwards  we  are  led  with 
all  our  hearts  to  conform  to  His  will  and  to  imitate  His  per- 
fection in  order  the  better  to  unite  ourselves  with  Him,  since  it 
appears  right  for  God  not  to  refuse  his  grace  to  those  who  hold 
such  views.    Not  to  speak  of  Erasmus  and  of  Ludovicus  Vivos,' 

1  Clement  of  Alexandria,  bom  c.  150-160,  date  and  place  of  death  unknown. 
Cf.  Stromata  (or  Afiscellanies),  Bk.  VI.,  chaps.  6  and  (>.  —  Justin  Martyr, 
c.  114-c.  163.  Cf.  First  Apology ^  chap.  4*) ;  Second  Apolof/y,  chaps.  H  and  13. 
—  John  Chrysostom,  c.  347-407.  Clement  and  Justin  entere<l  the  Christian 
<*hurch  as  thinkers  trained  in  Greek  philosophy,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
prift  of  God  in  preparation  for  the  fuller  light  and  life  of  Christianity  —  Justin 
in  particular  through  his  view  of  the  "spermatic  logos,"  "  the  s«»ed  of  reason 
implanted  in  every  race  of  men  " ;  while  Chrysostom,  trained  in  Greek  rheto- 
ric and  oratory,  took  a  similar  view  of  Greek  culture  as  from  God  and  not 
from  the  evil  one.  All  three  would  naturally  look  ui)on  those  who  livl^d  up 
to  the  light  they  had  as  likely  to  receive  more  in  due  time,  and  to  accept  it 
and  live  in  it  when  it  came.  —  Tr. 

2  Paul  Fontanier-Pellisson,  I(i24-16y3,  horn  and  educated  a  Protestant,  fol- 
lowwl  at  first  the  i>rofcssion  of  the  law,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it  for  that 
of  litoratnre.  He  held  several  public  offices,  among  others  that  of  histori- 
ographer to  Ix>uis  XIV.  To  obtain  this  position  he  was  o])ligod  to  become  a 
Catholic.  He  published  a  large  number  of  works,  among  which  was  a  Liitin 
imraphrase  of  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  1645;  Ilistoirr  rJe 
rAcnd^mie/ranraisejusqu'HH  1GS2,  1(k)3,  8vo  ;  Traits  ih'  VEucharlstlo^  l(i<>4, 
12mo,  and  other  religious  works.  He  corresponded  extensively  with  Ix>ibnitz 
on  religious  and  th(rologicai  subjects.  The  correspondence  is  contained  in  his 
Riifl^xious  sur  les  (Jitf'erends  en  mat i ere  de  rf lit/inn,  HJSfJ,  and  following  years, 
4  v(ds.,  12nio.  Portions  of  the  same  in  Dutcns,  Ldhnitz  op.  <u)i.,  1,  67H  .^y.  ; 
most  complete  in  Fouclior  de  Carcil,  (Enrres  Or  Leibniz,  Vol.  J.  For  the 
letter  here  referred  to  by  Unbuitz,  ef.  Diitms,  o/>.  c//.,  1,  r>81-(>S4,  Fouj'her  de 
Careil,  op.  cit.  1,  55-(J(;;  for  Pcllisson's  replies,  (/.  Putcns,  o]t.  eit.,  1,  ()t>7,  7(K)- 
702,  Foucher  de  Careil,  op.  r//.,  1, 1XM)2,  '.HJ-IOO.  For  acrount  of  the  controversy, 
cf.  Guhrauer,  Leibnitz^  Eine  liioti.^  Pt.  II.,  ;h'>  aq.  —  Tn. 

8  Juan  Luis  Viv(js,  1492-1540,  a  Spanish  scholar  and  phil(»sophor,  a  younger 
contemi)orary  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  1467-15:V»,  and  for  a  time  the  instrucjtor 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Vlll.,  was  a  pcrsist(»nt  and  success- 
ful «)piK)nent  of  scholastio  Aristotelianism,  and,  as  an  advocate  of  the  direct 
study  of  Nature  by  the  way  of  experiment,  tlicj  precursor  of  I)escart<*s  and 
Bacon.    His  Opera  omnia  api)eared  at  hasle,  1555, 2  vols.,  fol.,  and  at  Valencia, 
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I  biing  forward  the  view  of  Jaques  Payva  Andradiiu,'  i 
Portuguese  doctor  very  celebrated  in  his  time,  who  was  one 
of  tlie  theologians  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  and  who  said  indeed 
that  those  who  did  not  agree  with  this  view  made  Crod  supremely 
cruel  (neque  enim,  inquit,  immanUas  deterior  uUa  etw  poMt^ 
Pelisson  found  difficulty  in  finding  this  book  in  Paris,  an  indi- 
cation that  authors  esteemed  in  their  time  are  often  neglected 
afterwards.  This  is  what  made  Bayle  think  that  many  dte 
Andradius  only  upon  the  testimony  of  Chemnitius,'  his  antag- 
onist. This  may  indeed  be  so,  but  for  myself  I  had  read  him 
before  quoting  him;  and  his  disputes  with  Chemnitius  made 
him  celebrated  in  Germany,  for  he  had  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Jesuits  against  this  author,  and  we  find  in  his  book  some  pa^ 

1782-1790, 8  vols.,  fol.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  <if.  Stock!,  (Jeseh.  d.  Pkih$.i. 
MittelaUers,  III.  [Vol.  4],  285-2S7 ;  Ueherweg-Heinze,  Qtach,  d.  PhUog.,  Ttfacli 
1888,  Vol.  a,  pp.  24, 25 ;  Lange,  Gesch,  d,  MaterialUinua,  Vol.  1,  p.  106,  ber]ota» 
18(k),  En^.  trans.,  1,  228,  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1S79;  and  Lange's  article  on  "  YItm," 
in  Encifkl.  d.  f/es.  Erzieh,-  u.  UnterrichUwuen,  Vol.  9,  piK  737-S14. — Tm. 

1  Dic^o  Payva  d'Andrada,  1528-1575,  m  celebrated  theologian  of  one  of  tfct 
most  noble  Portuguese  families,  who,  after  completing  his  studies  chiefly  ii 
the  Si-riptures  and  the  Fathers,  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  missioBS  for 
instructing  the  if^orant,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  \if  Kl^t 
Sebastian  of  Portugal  to  the  Council  of  Trent  to  assist  as  a  theologian.  Then 
ho  c(»mpo.sed  liis  Orthodoxarum  expHccUionum  de  refigionis  Chrigtianm  caph 
tihuH  lib.  X.  adversiM  htereticoSt  contra  Chemniciumf  Venetiis,  1561,  8to: 
and  his  Defewno  Tridentinm  Jidei  catholicae  et  irUegerrimm  V,  /t*6.  cmnprt- 
hciiMi  adreritus  hscreticorum  dftestabiies  calumnicu  et  praesertim  Martini 
Vhfniiiicii  Ger)nani^  01ys8ii>one,  1578,  4to,  Ingolstadt,  1580,  8vo.  In  the  lat- 
ter book  he  maintained  the  opinions  of  Zwingli  and  Erasmus  ou  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen,  in  consequence  of  wliich  the  book  was  much  qnoted  by  IVoir 
estants.  Leibnitz  refers  to  him  in  this  same  connection  in  the  Theodic^e,  Ft.  L 
§  iH) :  in  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  Nov.  1C»97,  cf.  Doteni, 
Lcihmt.  op.  om.,  1,  l^^;  in  his  letters  to  Pellisson,  Dutens,  op.  cif.,  1,  68S» 
Foucher  de  Caroil,  (Euvrfis  de  Leibniz,  1,  r>5-6«»;  and  in  his  letters  to  Ant. 
Mai;lial)e(!hius,  Xo.  28,  2(»  Nov.,  <}— Tlec,  101)7,  Dutens,  op.  cit.,  5, 121,  and  to 
Job.  Fabricius,  Prof,  at  Helmstadt,  No.  16,  Sept.  20,  1698,  Dutens,  op.  d/., 

5,  L»;r..  — Tr. 

'^  Martin  Chemnitz,  1522-1580,  a  German  Lntheran  theologian,  a  disciple  of 
Mebmctbon,  14i»7-ir)(iO,  and  said  to  be  Mie  ablest  tlieologian  of  the  i)eri(w1  imme* 
(iiatcly  sncceedinj;  Lutber,  was  Professor  of  Tlieology  at  Witteml>erg,  1501-1551. 
an<l  then  for  thirty  years  pastor  at  Brunswick.  To  him  more  than  tt>  any  otlifr 
the  Lutheran  church  owes  its  purity  of  doctrine  and  compjict  organization. 
His  Loci  Thcolof/ici,  Frankfort,  15U1,  is  one  of  the  best  exptisitions  of  Lutheran 
tlieolofiify  as  nio<litied  by  Melancthon.  Ilis  greatest  work,  the  JSxamen  Cofh 
cilii  Tridrntini,  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  four  parts,  15<I5-1573,  again  in  1585, 
4  vols.,  fol.,  and  in  later  eds.  For  further  account  of  Chemnitz,  rf.  Sehenkel'i 
article  in  Herzog,  Rtak'ncydop.,  2d  e<i.,  I-«ipzig,  1878,  Vol.  i^  pp.  184-191 
Leibnitz  refers  to  him  also  in  the  Th€odic€et  Discours  pr^im.  §  G7.  — Tb. 
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ticulars  touching  the  origin  of  this  famous  society.  I  have 
remarked  that  some  Protestants  called  those  Andradians,  who 
were  of  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
There  have  been  authors  who  have  written  expressly  upon  the 
salvation  of  Aristotle  upon  the  basis  of  these  same  principles 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Censors.  The  books  also  of  Collins  ^ 
in  Latin  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  *  in  French  on  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  are  well  known.     But  a  certain  Franciscus  Puccius  * 


1  Francesco  CoUio  — Latin,  Collins  ("Collins"  being  a  misprint  for  "  Col- 
lins" in  all  the  editions  of  Leibnitz's  text)  — was  an  Italian  theologian  of 
f^eat  learning,  a  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  College  at  Milan,  and  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary of  the  diocese  of  Milan  from  1631  till  his  death  in  1610.  In  his  De  anU 
fnabus pat/aiwrunit  2  vols.,  4to,  Mediol.  1622-lf)23, 2d  ed.,  1738-1740,  he  discussed 
the  question  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  pagans,  deciding  as  to  the  fate  of 
individuals  on  the  ground  of  their  knowledge  of  divine  things,  their  moral 
life,  sentiments  and  writings,  and  the  testimony  regarding  them  given  by  eccle- 
siastical and  profane  writers.  He  considers  Aristotle  as  unsaved.  Dupin, 
Bibl.  d'j8  Aut.  eccUa.f  1711,  tom.  17,  pp.  109-116  «g.,  gives  a  long  abstract  from 
this  work,  and  an  estimate  of  its  character  and  value.  Cf.  also  Tiraboschi, 
Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  Vol.  14  [Tomo  VIII,  Parte  Prima,  ed.  Rome, 
1782-17WJ,  pp.  Un-H\8,  Milan,  1824.  — Tr. 

2  Franyois  <le  La  Motho  le  Vayer,  1588-1672,  a  French  writer  and  philos- 
opher, was  from  ir»52-lG60  the  instructor  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  for  whom 
he  composed  many  elementary  treatises  on  various  subjects  of  study.  The  book 
here  referred  to  by  Leibnitz  is  his  De  la  vertii  des  palens,  Paris,  1642,  4to., 
i^<l  ed.,  1647.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  conclusion  of  Pt.  I.,  cf.  (Euvres, 
Vol.  1,  p.  582,  Paris,  A.  Courbe,  Um.  The  best  ed.  is  that  published  at  Dres- 
den, 175<>-1750,  7  vols,  in  14, 8vo.  The  De  la  vertu  des  palens  — avec  les  preuves 
des  citations  mises  sous  le  texte  —  is  found  in  Vol.  6,  pp.  1  sq.  of  this  ed. 
Jje  Vayer  goes  back  to  the  Church  Fathers  and  later  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  gives  much  literature.  —  Tr. 

8  Francesco  Pucci,  an  Italian  theologian  (died  1660),  was  led  to  devote  him- 
s<»lf  to  theology  by  his  participation  in  religious  e<mtroversies  at  Lyons,  whither 
lie  had  gone  to  l<*arn  commerce.  Adopting  mostly  Protestant  ideas,  he  went 
to  p^ngland,  where  he  r<»ceived  an  Oxford  M.A.  in  1574.  Opi)08ing,  in  his  J)c 
Jide  ill  Dfum,  qiUB  v.t  qwilis  xit,  the  Calvinism  then  ruling  at  Oxford,  he  wont 
to  Hasle  and  joined  himself  to  F.  Socinus,  but  soon  returned  to  Kngland  in 
(•«)nsequ«?nce  of  jwrsccMition  on  account  of  his  views  on  universal  grace,  put 
forth  in  theses  entitled  I'nh^pr.tum  (/eitus  hnmannm  in  ipso  inatri.s  utero 
ejficacift^r  partid'ps  esse  hen*jiriorum  Christ i  et  vitm  immortalis  et  beatsp,  etc. 
He  finally  became  a  Catholic,  1.588.  and  secretary  of  Cardinal  Pompei.  In  his 
De  imnLorf(di(ttte  nafut'ali  ]>f'iini  hontinis  ante  peccafum  hecombatted  certain 
ideas  of  Sociims,  and  in  his  /)e  Cfu-isti  Salvationis  efficacitate  omnibus  et  sin- 
ffulis  hontinibus  quatenus  homines  sunt  assprtio  catholica,  Gouda,  151)2,  8vo, 
he  maintained  the  view  that  all  men  couhl  be  saved  through  the  natural  power 
of  reason,  «)r  through  the  natural  belief  in  the  Creator.  He  proposed  to  prove 
by  Scripture  and  the  FathcTs  that  Christ  by  his  death  made  satisfaction  for  all 
men,  so  that  all  having  a  natural  knowledge  of  God  will  be  saved,  although 
having  no  knowledge  of  Jesus  Chrint.  —  Tr. 
9.0 
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went  too  far.     St.  Augustine,  wholly  clever  and  penetrating  as 
he  was,  threw  himself  into  another  exti'eme  view,  even  can- 
(lemning  infants  dying  without  baptism,'  and  the  Scholastics 
appear  to  have  been  right  in  abandoning  it ;  although  persons 
otherwise  clever  and  some  of  great  merit,  but  of  a  disposition  a 
little  misanthropic  in  this  respect,  desired  to  revive  this  doctrine 
of  this  Father  and  have  perhaps  exaggerated  it.     This  spirit 
also  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  dispute  between  several 
excessively  vehement  doctors  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
(/liina,  who  had  insinuated  that  the  ancient  Chinese  had  had 
the  true  religion  of  their  time  and  the  true  saints,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  was  in  no  respect  idolatrous  or  atheistic 
It  seems  that  there  was  more  reason  in  Rome  in  being  unwilling 
to  condemn  one  of  the  greatest  nations  without  understanding  it 
It  is  well  for  us  that  God  is  more  philanthropic  than  men.    I 
know  some  persons  who,  thinking  to  show  their  zeal  by  severe 
o])inions,  fancy  that  we  cannot  believe  in  original  sin  without 
bein;^^  of  their  opinion,  but  in  this  they  are  mistaken.     And  it 
docs  not  follow  that  those  who  justify  the  heathen,  or  others 
who  lack  ordinary  aid,  must  attribute  it  to  tlie  forces  of  nature 
only  (although  perhaps  some  Fathers  were  of  this  opinion),  since 
w(?  may  maintain  that  God  in  giving  them  the  gi^ace  exciting 
an  ac't  o\^  ccmtrition  gives  them  also,  either  explicitly  or  virtu- 
ally, hut  always  in  a  supernatural  way,  before  they  die,  even  if 

1  On  this  ami  the  immediate  context,  qf.  Thdodicie,  Pt.  I.,  §§  <X*-ft5,  Pt  HI., 
§  '1K.\.  Aiijriisiin»«'s  view  is  found  in  his  works  paxgim.  C/.^  ainoni;  other?. 
K)ir/iir.  nd  Lunrcnf.,  chup.  4.>;  I)u  nupfiis  H  concupiscf'ntitt,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  22, 
with  whicii  rf.  Cnnfra  Juliamun  Ptlttfjlanum,  15k.  III.,  chap.  V2  (infants  unilfr 
tho  power  of  tin-  devil  on  account  of  orij^inal  sin  —  the  "  potcstas  dia)>oIi")S 
"iMMcatuni  ori.ninalc  "),  and  Bk.  V.,  chap.  44;  Contra  duan  f pi  xt,  P^hiQ., 
\\k.  IV..  chap.  4  ;  Df  jtcfrntnrum  mentis  et  I^rmi.'isionc  et  ihi  Boptismo  Parnt- 
lorutn,  15k.  I.,  cliap.  2.5,  l>k.  III.,  chjip.  7:  Di'  pcrrafo  originnU\  cliap.  .'W:  /'• 
rirlfafr  fhi,  hk.  XIIL,  chap.  1 V.  C/.  also  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Chn'.^t.  Doct.,  2.  7*v 
note  J.  77,  notij  1 ;  llau'eiihach,  ///.sY.  of  Ihn-t.,  cd.  H.  l^.  Smith,  1,  VaV).  ami 
trans,  from  hitcr  (i(?rman  cd.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  188(),  3  vols..  Vol.  2,  pp.  7:5  j"/. 
Au;;us1in(;  bclievod  that  infants  because  of  hereditary  depravity  —  origiDal 
sin  —  belonged  to  tho  "  lUMSsa  jxinlitionis."  and,  unl«»ss  reliev«Hi  from  the  pen- 
alty therein  inhering;  by  the  .sacrament  of  ba))ti.sm.  which  was  thus  a  means  of 
salvation  to  the  infant,  must  incur  tiic  penalty  and  be  lost.  Tlieir  C(»nde«ina- 
tion,  however,  since  they  were  i?uilty  of  no  pers<»nal  sin,  would  be  the  lijihtost 
of  all  —  **  in  damnatione  omnium  levissima  "  ((.'.  Jul.  Pclaff.y  V.  44). 

F<»r  a  brief,  but  most  excellent  and  satisfactory,  discussion  of  the  Salvation 
of  Infants.  </.  K.  (4.  Robinson.  Christian  Theology,  §  28,  pp.  164-1G9,  Rooht<- 
ter,  N.Y.,  Press  of  K.  K.  Andrews,  1814.— Tr. 
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only  at  the  last  moment,  all  the  light  of  faith  and  all  the  warmth 
of  love  necessary  to  their  salvation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Reform- 
ers explain  with  Vedelius  the  view  of  Zwingli,'  who  had  also 
expressed  the  same  view  upon  this  point  of  the  salvation  of  the 
virtuous  men  of  Paganism,  as  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church 
liave  done.  This  doctrine  also  has  nothing  in  common  for  that 
reason  with  the  particular  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians  or  Semi- 
Pelagians,  from  which  we  know  that  Zwingli  was  far  removed. 
And  since  we  teach  against  the  Pelagians  a  supernatural  grace 
in  all  those  who  possess  faith  (in  which  the  three  received 
religions  agree,  excepting  perhaps  the  disciples  of  Pajon)  *  and 
as  they  allow  also  either  faith  or  at  least  similar  movements  to 
infants  who  receive  bai)tism,  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  to 
allow  as  much  at  least  in  the  article  of  death  to  persons  of  good 
will  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  instructed  as 
usual  in  Christianity.^  But  the  part  of  the  wisest  is  to  deter- 
mine nothing  upon  points  so  little  known,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  general  judgment  that  God  can  do  nothing  which 
is  not  full  of  goodness  and  justice:  melius  est  duhitare  de 
occulUs  quam  litigare  de  incertis  (Augustine,  lib.  8,  Genes,  ad 
lit.  c.  5). 

1  ITlrirh  Zwinjfli,  1484-1531,  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Switzerland 
almiit  the  same  time  that  Luther,  1483-154r>,  introduced  it  into  Germany. 
His  view  on  the  salvatiim  of  the  heathen,  a  consequence  of  his  milder  view 
of  original  sin  or  innate  depravity,  is  found  in  his  Christ.  Fld''i  hrevis  H  clara 
expositio,  Werke,  ed.,  Schuler  u.  Schulthess,  Ziirich,  1828-1H42,  8  vols.,  Vol. 
4,  pp.  42-78.  In  his  treatise  Da  Prondentia  (/6<V/,,Vol.  4,  pp.  7i>-144)  ho 
advanced  the  princriplo  that  pa^ns  who  have  acknowledged  the  true  God 
and  hjive  lod  a  good  life,  such  as  Socrates  and  Seneca,  are  rapjihle  of  behig 
saved  without  faith;  and  he  extended  this  principle  to  all  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  gospel.  —  Tr. 

2  Claufle  Pajon,  KVJO-IGHS,  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  Professor  of 
Tlieology  at  Sannior.  ir>rrf>,  and  later  pastor  at  Orleans.  Paj«»n  taught  that 
in  C(»nvcrsi(»n  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  act  immediately  or  irresistibly  upon  the 
heart,  but  that  the  soul  was  itself  active  in  the  work  of  salvation,  allowing 
itself  to  be  convinced  by  the  efiicficious  word  of  truth  found  in  Scripture  with 
which  the  Spirit's  iiitiuence  was  intimately  united.  His  views  were  opposed 
by  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed.  For  further  account  of  him,  cf.  Alex. 
S«*hweizer,  OtUral'DoffinPii  d.  Roforui.  Kirchf,  2  vols.,  lHr)4-lsr)<),  Vol.  2,  pp. 
5(U-<;r>:<,  and  in  Herzog,  Jieahncychp.  2d  ed.,  I^-ipzig,  lH8:i,  Vol.  11,  pp.  101- 
HJ.3;  W.  (Jass,  Gcsch.  d.  prof.  Dof/matik,  2,  .^"0  sq.—Tn. 

8  Cf.  Feller,  Otium  IL mover anu in,  No.  LXXXVHI.,  pp.  181-1 R,*^  (Dutens,  fi, 
31t,:n2).-TR. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX 

% 

OF  ENTHUSIASM 

§  1.  Ph,   [Would  to  God  that  all  theol<^;ian8  and  St.  Angiu- 
tine  himself  had  always  practised  the  maxiia  expressed  in 
this  passage.]    But  men  think  that  the  dc^^matic  sjiiiit  is  aa 
indication  of  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  while  it  is  wholly  the 
contrary.    We  love  the  truth  in  reality  only  in  proportion  as 
we  love  to  examine  the  proofs  which  make  it  wbi^  it  is.    And 
when  we  judge  hastily  we  are  always  pressed  by  less  sinoere 
motives.     §  2.  The  spirit  of  authority  is  not  one  of  the  lesi 
common  motives,  and  a  certain  satisfaction  it  has  in  its  own 
reveries  is  anotlier  motive  which  causes  enthusiasim  to  spring 
up.     §  3.  This  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  the  failing  of 
those  who  believe  an  immediate  revelation  when   it  is  not 
grounded  in  reason.     §  4.  And  as  we  may  say  that  reason  is  a 
natural  revelation  of  which  God  is  the  author,  just  as  he  is 
the  author  of  nature,  we  may  also  say  that  revelation  is  a  super- 
natural reason,  i.e.  a  reason  extended  upon  the  basis  of  new 
discoveries  emanating  directly  from  God.     But  these  discov- 
eries suppose  that  we  have  the  means  of  discerning  them, 
which  is  reason  itself;  and  to  desire  to  proscribe  reason  in 
order  to  make  way  for  revelation  would  be  to  pluck  out  the 
eyes  the  better  to  see  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  through  a  tel<^ 
seoj)e.     §  5.  The  source  of  enthusiasm  is  that  an  immediate 
revolation  is  more  convenient  and  shorter  than  the  long  and 
difficult  process  of  rea,soiiing  which  is  not  always  followed  bj 
a  lia])py  result.     Men  have  been  seen  in  all  ages  whase  melan- 
choly ininjj^led  with  devotion,  united  with  the  gotxl  opinion 
they  have  had  of  themselves,  has  made  them  believe  that  thev 
had  an  altogether  different  intercourse  with  God  from  other 
moil.     They  siip]X)se  he  has  promised  it  to  them  and  believe 
thoiuselves  his  people  preferably  to  others.     §  0.  Their  fancy 
becomes  an   illuiiiination   and  a  divine   authority,  and  their 
])lans  are  an  infallible  direction  from  heaven,  which  they  are 
f)l)liged  to  follow.     §  7.  This  view  has  produced  gi-eat  results 
and  caused  great  evils,  for  a  man  acts  more  vigorously  when 
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he  follows  liis  own  impulses  and  when  tlie  opinion  of  a  divine 
authority  is  sustained  l>y  his  inclinations.  §  8.  It  is  difficult 
to  draw  him  therefrom,  because  this  j)retended  certainty  with- 
out proof  flatters  his  vanity  and  love  for  that  which  is  extraor- 
dinary. Fanatics  compare  their  opinions  to  sight  and  feeling. 
They  see  the  divine  light  as  we  see  that  of  the  sun  at  noon 
without  needing  the  twilight  of  their  reason  to  show  it  to  them. 
§  9.  They  are  certain  because  they  are  certain,  and  their  per- 
suasion is  right  because  it  is  strong,  for  this  is  the  result  to 
which  their  figurative  language  reduces  itself.  §  10.  But  as 
there  are  two  perceptions,  that  of  the  proposition  and  that  of 
the  revelation,  we  may  ask  them  where  is  clearness.  If  it  is 
in  the  sight  of  the  proposition,  what  good  is  revelation  ?  It 
must  then  be  in  the  feeling  of  revelation.  But  how  can  they 
see  that  it  is  (lod  who  reveals  and  not  a  will-of-the-wisp  which 
leads  them  around  this  circle :  this  is  a  revelation  Ivecause  I 
believe  it  strongly,  and  I  believe  it  because  it  is  a  revelation. 
§  11.  Is  there  anything  more  suited  to  throw  one  into  error 
than  to  take  the  imagination  for  a  guide  ?  §  12.  St.  Paul  had 
great  zeal  when  he  persecuted  the  Christians  and  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  mistaken.  We  know  that  the  devil  hius  had 
martyrs,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  to  be  well  persuaded  we  shall  not 
l>e  able  to  distinguish  the  delusions  of  Satan  from  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  §  14.  It  is  then  the  reascm  which 
makes  knowTi  the  truth  of  revelation.  §  15.  And  if  our 
belief  proved  it,  it  would  be  the  circle  of  which  I  just  spoke. 
The  holy  men  who  received  the  revelations  of  God  had  oxternal 
signs  vvliicli  persuaded  them  of  the  truth  of  the  inner  liglit. 
Moses  saw  a  bush  which  burned  without  l)eing  consumed,  and 
lioard  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  (jod,  in  order  to 
give  him  more  assurance  concerning  his  mission  when  he  sent 
him  to  Egyi)t  to  deliver  his  brethren,  made  use  of  the  miracle 
of  the  rod  changed  into  a  seri)ent.  (xideon  was  sent  by  an 
angel  to  deliver  the  i)eo])le  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  tlie  iMid- 
ianites;  yet  he  demanded  a  sign  in  order  U)  be  convinc(»d  that 
this  commission  was  given  liim  on  the  j)art  of  (Jod.  §  1(5.  I 
do  not,  however,  denv  that  (lod  sometimes  illumines  the  minds 
of  men,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  certain  important 
truths  or  to  lead  them  to  good  acts,  by  the  immediate  influence 
and  a.ssi stance  of  the  Holy  Sjjirit  without  any  extraordinary 
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sign  accompanying  this  influence.  But  in  these  cases  also  we 
have  reason  and  Scripture,  two  infallible  rules  for  judging  of 
these  illuminations ;  for  if  they  agree  with  these  rules  we  run 
at  least  no  risk  in  regarding  them  as  inspired  of  Grod,  although 
it  is  not  perhaps  an  immediate  reyelation. 

Th,  Enthusiasm  was  at  the  beginning  a  good  term.  And  ai 
the  sophism  properly  indicates  an  exercise  of  wisdom,  enthiui- 
asm  signifies  that  there  is  a  divinity  in  us.  Est  Deu9  in  nobit} 
Socrates  maintained  that  a  god  or  daemon 'gave  him  internal 
warnings,  so  that  enthusiaum  would  be  a  divine  instinct.  But 
men  having  consecrated  their  passions,  fancies,  dreams,  and 
even  their  anger  as  something  divine,  enthusiasm  began  to  sig- 
nify a  mental  disturbance  attributed  to  the  influence  of  some 
divinity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  those  who  are  smitten  there- 
with ;  for  the  soothsayers,  male  and  female,  showed  a  mental 
derangement,  when  their  god  seized  them,  as  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  in  Vergil.*  Since  then  we  attribute  it  to  those  who  !»• 
lieve  without  foundation  that  their  movements  come  from  God. 
Nisus  in  the  same  poet  thinking  himself  pressed  by  I  knoir 
not  what  impulse  to  a  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  pe^ 
ished  witli  his  friend,  proposed  it  to  him  in  these  terms  full  of 
a  reasonable  doubt :  — 

Di  ne  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addont, 
Euryale,  an  sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  cupido  ?  ^ 

1  Ovid,  Fasti,  (>,  5:  "  Est  Dens  in  nobis,  a^tanto  calescimus  Ulo." — Tr. 

2  On  tiio  «ijiBnion  of  Soirrates,  rf.  Zeller,  Philos,  tL  GHt*ch.,  11.,  1  [Vol.  3], 
7.'MM,4th  ed.,  Loipzij,',  1S8*):  J.  S.  Blaokie,  Fo^ir  Phcutes  of  Jf«>/Yi/x,  pp.  125- 
127,  New  York,  187J;  H.  Jaokson,  "On  the  Uuijloviov  of  Socrates"  in  the 
"Journal  of  Pbilolojry,"  V.,  and  article  "  Socrates,"  EncycUtp.  ^rt'l.,  9th  ed.. 
Vol.  22,  p.  24«)  (Amcr^ reprint).  — Tr. 

8  r,r.  Ver;ril,  .Enehi,  (J,  4l>:  "  Et  rabio  fera  corda  tnraent.*'  The  view  here 
Tncntionod  ]>y  Lt^i])nitz,  that  persons  gifted  with  inspiration  or  enthusiosni 
witro  also  affected  with  some  derangement  or  distnrbanco  of  the  ordinary' men- 
tal i>rocesses,  was  (Mirrent  in  one  form  or  another  throughout  all  antiqnitjTi 
and  had  its  influence,  through  the  contact  of  Greek  thought  with  Chris- 
tianity, in  shaping  the  Christian  «ioctrino  of  inspiration.  Cf.  Plato,  PhasdrvSt 
241.  Jowetfs  trans.,  2d  cd.,  1875,  2,  121,  .'kl  ed.,  18<>2, 1,  440-4r>0:  Lm,  .''kW-AM, 
Jowctt,  2d  ed.,  1,  247-248,  3d  ed.,  1,  501-503;  Timteus,  71-72,  Jowett,  2d  ed.,3, 
rM4^K''x;,  :u\  ed..  3,  4<)2-4n4:  the  Stoic  view,  Zeller,  PhUos.  d.  GHficft.,  HI.,  1 
[Vol.  5],  im  .sq.,  Plutarch,  ibid.,  III.,  2  [Vol.  GJ,  1H3  a^.,  Pliilo,  414  tiq.,  PIo- 
tinus.  <;il  sq.;  Pfleiderer,  IMif/iofispftihsophie,  2d  ed.,  18S4,  2,  33!}  9q.,EDg. 
trans.,  4,  4<»  sq.  —  Tr. 

<  Verg.  Aen. 9,  184-185.  —Tr. 
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He  ceased  not  to  follow  this  instinct  although  he  knew  not 
whether  it  came  from  (xod  or  from  an  imfortxmate  desire  to 
distinguish  himself.  But  if  he  had  been  successful,  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  acquire  authority  in  another  case  and  to 
think  himself  impelled  by  some  divine  power.  The  enthusi- 
asts of  the  present  think  that  they  receive  also  from  God  the 
dogmas  which  they  observe.  The  Quakers  belong  to  this  per- 
suasion, and  Barclay,  their  first  systematic  author,  maintains 
that  they  lind  in  themselves  a  certain  light  which  is  made 
known  by  itself.*  But  why  call  that  ligJit  which  reveals  noth- 
ing ?  1  know  that  there  are  some  persons  of  this  disposition 
of  mind  who  see  sparks  and  even  something  more  luminous, 
but  this  image  of  material  light  excited  when  their  minds  are 
aroused  gives  no  light  to  the  mind.  Some  idiots  with  a  restless 
imagination  form  conceptions  which  they  had  not  before ;  they 
are  in  a  condition  to  say  line  or  at  least  very  animated  things 
in  their  opinion;  they  admire  themselves  and  make  others 
a<lmire  this  fertility  which  passes  for  inspiration.  This  ad- 
vantage comes  to  them  largely  from  a  vivid  imagination  which 
passion  rouses  and  from  an  excellent  memory  which  has  well 
retained  the  methods  of  speech  of  the  prophetic  books  which 
the  reading  or  discourse  of  others  has  rendered  familiar  to 
them.  Antoinette  de  Bourignon  made  use  of  the  facility  she 
had  in  six^akiug  and  writing  as  a  proof  of  her  divine  mission.' 
I  know  a  visionary  who  based  his  divine  mission  upon  the  tal- 

1  rr.  T^M])nitz's  letter  to  Tlios.  BuriHjtt,  July  17-27,  KKW;  Gerhardt,  Jjeihniz. 
phi  Ins.  Schri/f.,  :\,  \M.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  "  inner  liKht,"  the  immodiivte 
revehilion  of  the  Si>irit  of  (lod  in  eaeh  individual  soul,  "  the  li^lit  that  li^hten- 
<»th  every  man,"  —  the  most  eharaeteristic  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  —  cf.  Robert 
Barclay,  1<'4S-H><)0,  An  Apofof/y  for  the  True.  (Jhrhthtn  Divinitij,  Prop.  II., 
Of  lmmodiat(^  Kevelation  ;  and  the  excellent  account  of  Han<'roft,  Hist,  of  the 
I".  S.,  chap.  2;i,  V<d.  *J.  i»i>.  78  .97., Centenary  ed.,  Boston,  1«76.  —  Tr. 

•2  Antoinett«»  l»r)uri.irnon,  ll5M-l<)H0,  an  enthusiast  whose  religious  doctrines 
niade  <M)nsidt'rahle  stir  in  her  lifetime  and  fur  a  short  time  after  in  Ihdland 
an<l  Scotland,  hut  have  lonjr  ceased  to  have  any  intiuenee  and  are  now  almost 
wholly  for.:«)tl«Mi.  Her  com]>let«'  works  in  French  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
H;S(>,  V.)  vols..  8vo ;  1717.  *il  vols..  Svo.  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Pierre  Poiret, 
ir»4<>-171<),  a  ('alvini«<tic  minister  and  famous  my.stic,  who  became  her  disciple. 
edit<"d  h»'r  works,  and  attemi)ted  to  redu«'e  to  syst(?in  her  vaj;ue  reveries  in  his 
(K<'"iioniir  (h'  ht  tnifdrr,  Amst«T<lam,  KWf),  21  vols.,  Svo.  Her  propheti*;  views 
wvTe  exponn<led  in  her  Traittf  dp  Varouf/lfntpnt  (/vs  hoinrnrs  ((Euvres,  ed. 
liW^;,  Vol.  l.f)).  her  La  Inmierc  flu  mowlf  (ihid..  Vol.  7),  and  her  De  la  lumiere 
tiiic  vn  ttini'hn's  {ihid.,  V<d.  4),  the  last  work  bein;:  "a  collection  of  letters, 
with  a  lar;:e  explanation  of  Matt.  24  and  25";  Kn*^.  trans.  The  Light  of  the 
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ents  lie  had  in  speaking  and  praying  aloud  almost  an  entin 
day  without  ceasing  and  without  becoming  exhausted.    Then 
are  some  j)ersoiis  who,  after  having  practised  austerities  or 
afUn*  a  state  of  sadness,  taste  a  {leace  and  consolation  in  the 
soiil  which  enraptures  them,  and  tliey  find  therein  so  much  de- 
light that  they  believe  it  to  be  an  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit    It 
is  true  that  the  contentment  they  find  in  considering  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  God,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  will, 
in  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  is  a  grace  of  Grod  and  one  of  the 
greatest ;  but  it  is  not  always  a  grace  which  needs  a  new  8upe^ 
natural  aid,  as  many  of  these  good  people  maintain.     Not  long 
since  there  was  a  young  lady  very  wise  in  everything  else,  who 
believed  from  her  youth  that  she  spoke  with  Jesus  Christ  and 
was  his  wife  in  a  wholly  peculiar  manner.     Her  mother,  to 
whom  this  was  related,  was  a  little  given  to  enthusiasm,  but 
the  daughter  having  commenced  early  had  g^ne  very  much 
farther.     Her  satisfaction  and  joy  was  unspealcable,  her  wis- 
dom appeared  in  her  conduct,  and  her  intelligence  in  her 
discourse.     The  thing  went,  however,  so  far  that  she  received 
letters  luldrossed  to  our  Lord  and  she  sent  them  back  sealed 
as  slio  received  them  ^^'ith  a  reply  which  sometimes  appeared 
a[)pr(>i)riate  and  always  reasonable.     But  finally  she  ceased  to 
receive  them  from  fear  of  making  too  much  disturbance.     In 
Si)aiu  she  wouhl  have  l)een  another  St.  Theresa.     But  all  per- 
sons who  have  similar  visions  do  not  conduct  themselves  in 
\ho,  same  way.     There  are  some  who  seek  to  form  a  sect,  and 
even  to  make  tronhh*:  and  England  furnishes  a  strange  proof 
(»f  tliisJ     When  these  [)ersons  act  in  good  faitli  it  is  difiieidt  to 

W'lirlt?,  I^nnloii,  hVM\;  Thi'  Lifiht  risen  in  Ddrkftesfi,  Ix>iid(tn,  1703.  Leibnits 
rctVrs  to  her  in  a  fragment,  ,Sur  I'tHprit  Sectaire,  1(»H7,  cf.  Ihitens,  1,  740.  For 
further  accouiil.  <•/.  .1.  C.  Adolim^,  Gettch.  d.  nicnsch.  Narrheit,  Lei]>xij;,  17AV 
17K9,  7  vols.,  U'nno,  Vol.  5,  pp.  U4r>-:J1U;  Gottfried  ArnoM,  Kirchen  h.  KftztrhiP- 
tnrir,  Frank fort-on-tln«-Main.  1721),  Thoil.  lU.,  Cap.  XVI.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  1.W176, 
Th.  IV.,  S»Mt.  111.,  Num.  XVII..  Vol.  J,  pp.  lu»-108l);  Wetzer  a.  AVelto. 
Kirchfnfrxicofi,  Vol.  2,  pp.  11()7-1170,  ed.  18«;{.  —  Tr. 

*  I-K'ibnitz  here  refers  to  the  ImU'pi'inh'iits,  who,  ariKinfi^  in  obscurity  in  Eng- 
land ill  the  n>i};ii  of  Klizabrth  and  gradually  j^aiuiuji:  in  numbers  and  inriuencc 
a.s  a  rosiilt  of  th«'  ]>erKcciitioii  to  which  they  were  subject  at  the  hands  of  the 
estahlished  Churoh  and  the  Slate,  and  of  their  success  in  founding;  the  New 
Knuland  States,  came  to  the  front  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  changed 
at  length  the  ])olitical  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  England,  and  bei*aine 
a  powerful  and  controlling  force  in  the  life  and  inst itutions  of  the  American 
people.     In  their  fundamental  principle  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  tbe  indi- 
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reform  tliem :  sometimes  the  overtlirow  of  all  their  plans  cor- 
rects them,  but  often  it  is  too  late.  There  was  a  visionary  who 
lately  died  who  believed  himself  immortal  because  he  wiis  very 
old  and  very  well,  and  without  having  read  the  book  of  an 
Englishman  lately  published  (who  wished  to  make  us  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exempt  true  believers  from  bodily 
death)  was  almost  of  the  same  opinion  for  some  years  past; 
but  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  dying  he  went  so  far  as  to 
doubt  all  religion  because  it  did  not  correspond  to  his  chimera. 
Quirin  Kulman  [j?/c],'  a  Silesian,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, but  who  had  since  indulged  in  two  kinds  of  visions, 
equally  dangerous,  the  one  of  the  enthusiasts,  the  other  of  the 
alchemists,  and  who  made  some  stir  in  England,  Holland,  and 
even  in  (Constantinople,  being  at  last  advised  to  go  into  Kussia 
and  there  to  mix  himself  up  in  certain  intrigues  against  the 
minister,  at  the  time  when  the  Princess  Sophia  governed  it, 
was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  did  not  die  like  a  man  j)er- 

vidual  reason  and  conscience,  wholly  free  from  State  or  other  control,  they 
bore  in  a  general  way  a  somewhat  close  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  and 
other  enthusiasts  of  their  time. 

Id  this  conne<'tion  Schaarschmidt  ventures  the  conjecture  that  I^lbnitz 
may  have  had  his  attention  calle<l  to  the  persons  and  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  by  a  large  work,  appearing  not  long  before,  entitled, 
Anabaptist idim  et  enthxisiasticum  Pantheon^  und  Geistlichcs  Riisthauss  wider 
die  Alten  Quacker  und  Neuen  Frey-Geister,  u.  s.  w.,  Cothen,  W.  A.  Meyer, 
1702,  since  his  allegations  strikingly  call  to  mind  this  work.  But  may  not 
Baylo's  Dictionmiire  as  well  have  been  the  source  of  his  information,  inas- 
much as  it  contains  considerably  extended  articles  on  the  persons  mentioned, 
and  was  a  work  with  which  I^nhnitz  was  thoroughly  familiar? — Tr. 

1  Quirin  Kuhlmann,  1(5,5 1-1(>81),  in  consequence  of  a  disordered  brain  result- 
ing from  a  severe  illness  at  the  age  of  18,  became  subject  to  hallucinations, 
kwt  his  previous  taste  for  study,  claimed  to  possess  a  method  by  which  he 
might  know  everything  indei>endent  of  the  usual  pnKMisscs  of  acquisition,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  his  only  teacher,  and  on  these  grounds  considered 
himself  a  saint.  At  I^eyden,  falling  in  with  the  works  of  Hoehnie,  he  imme- 
diately liecamo  an  enthusiastic  disciple.  It  is  wiid  that  he  wished  to  marry 
Antoinette  Bourignon,  but  that  her  **  inviolable  chastity  "  caused  her  to  refuse 
him.  Leaving  Holland  in  1<)76  he  travelled,  it  is  believed,  in  England,  France, 
and  Turkey.  At  Constantinople  he  addressed  a  letter,  Aug.  1,  1078,  to  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  IV.,  in  which  he  predicted  the  conversion  of  the  Turks,  and 
sought  to  win  the  Sultan  to  his  ^iews.  Failing  to  attain  his  desired  (^nd,  he 
went  to  Russia  to  set  up  the  true  kingdom  of  God,  was  oj>posed  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  after  a  brief  trial  condemno<l  by  the  Greek  Patriarch  —  it  is  said 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  —  to  be  burned  alive  as  a  heretic 
in  1H89.  For  further  account,  c/.  Adelnng,  Gosch.  d,  inensch.  Narrheity  Vol. 
5,  pp.  3-fiO  (allusion  to  his  alchemistic  impostures,  ihid.f  pp.  62,  53,  05,  81) ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchenlezicon,  7,  1237.  —  Tr. 
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suadod  of  tliat  which  he  had  preached.    The  dissensions  of  tliev 
j)e(>i»k^  anioiij*  themselves  ought  further  to  coii\iiice  them  tlia: 
their  pretended  internal  witness  is  not  divine ;  aiid  that  other 
signs  are  necessary  to  justify  it     The  Labaclists,"  for  exam- 
ple, do  not  agree  with  Mademoiselle  Antoinette,  and  althoiigfe 
AVilliam  Penn  appears  to  have  had  the  design  in  his  travels  in 
Germany,  of  which  he  has  published  an  account,  of  estaUb'sb- 
ing  a  kind  of  understanding  between  those  "who  rely  ujK)n  tlils 
witness,  he  does  not  api>ear  to  have  succeeded.*     It  is  desira- 
ble for  the  truth's  sake  that  good  people  be  intelligent  and 
act  in  concert:  nothing  would  be  more  capable  of  rendering 
the  human  race  better  and  happier,  but  it  would  Ije  necessaij 
for  them  to  ho  truly  of  the  number  of  the  gootl  jieople,  i.e. 
of  the  beneiicent,  and,  further,  docile  and  reasonable ;  insttifld 

1  The  I^ibadists  wtire  a  mystic  sect  or  commanity  of  tlio  Reformed  Church 
founded  by  Je:in  dc  Liibadie,  101(>-lb74,  a  noted  Pietist  or  Mystic,  who,  origi- 
nally a  Roman  (.'atholic,  Iiad  bet^ome  a  Protestant,  joined  the  Hefonned  Chiutii, 
and  afterwards  at  tlie  head  of  his  separatist  congregation  at  Middiebuij; 
devclo])cd  his  schenie  f(»r  tlie  reformation  of  that  e<.*itlesia8tieal  body.  His 
d(K*trine  was  in  many  ^Miints  similar  to  that  of  the  Anabaptists.  Labadie 
and  his  <liscipl«*s  wishod  to  settle  with  A.  Bonrijjnon  at  Noonlstrandt,  but  she 
would  not  roiisriit,  sayinjr:  **  I  i>erceive  and  know  that  we  can  never  acree 
to;;ether.  Their  opinions  and  the  sjurit  that  governs  them  are  alt(«!;et her  con- 
trary to  my  lij^ht  and  tlie  spirit  that  governs  me."  Leibnitz  n^fors  to  I^ib.iiiip 
in  tiie  Thetulircr,  Disrours  prelim.,  §  14;  in  a  letter  t<»  Tht^ophihis  Spi/^l. 
April  7,  1<)7I.  Dntens,  r>,  ;551-.'Jr»2;  cf.  also,  Guhraner,  jA>ihuitz'x  tlcutffhf 
Svhrlft.j  2,  4i»S-l«iH.  For  further  account,  vf.  the  writings  of  two  of  his  iiictet 
enthusiastic  disi'iplcs,  Piern;  Yvon,  Abr^r/e  prdcls  dc  ia  rip  et  ih'  hi  O'litiuil'. 
v.t  (h'ft  vntis  spnt'nuents  df  j'pu  M.  d*>  Lnhudie :  Anna  Mariii  v.  tSfluirm.nn. 
Enob'r'm  (said  to  be,  ]M'rliaps,  the  best  exposition  of  liis  views),  Alton.i,  ItJTl, 
1<)78:  also  Arnold,  Ktrr.hPn  and  Ketzerhistnrif.'^  Theil.  II.,  Huch.  XVIL,  ( jp. 
XXL.  Vol.  I,  pp.  11S<;-1'J(X):  Vol.  -J.  pj).  l.'kXJ-KirjO;  H.  van  Herkum,  /A  /.«^:^'.> 
c)i  do  L(thttdist*'ii,  Snc'fk,  1H51;  (Jocbel,  Gtsrh.  d.  christ.  Lvhi»ns  in  d.  rh^'in- 
U('Ji-westi)ha/ific?n'n  Klrrhc,  Vol.  2,  Coblentz,  1852:  Hepiye,  (iifcJi.  d,  Pittit- 
mus,  T><'y<hMJ,  187J>;  Kitsche,  (irsvh.  d.  Picfismu.s,  Vol.  1,  Bonn,  ls.S(i.  — Tr. 

2  William  Pciiu,  H>41-171H,  made  a  missionary  journey  tlirough  H<»llanii 
ami  G(irmany  in  ir)71-l<572,  in  the  course  of  which  he  foundeil  a  Quaker  society 
at  Kmlnlen  aud  becanu^  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  tlw- 
Palatinate,  to  whom  Descartes  dcdicate<l  his  Prhicip.  PhUos.  His  letters 
written  during  this  journey  contain  a  full  a(*count  of  the  d(H^trine  of  the 
'•  inward  light."  In  H)77  he  made  another  missionary  journey  to  th»'  Conti- 
nonl,  and  published  in  KWU  a  full  account  ()f  the  same,  entitled  Journal  of  my 
Travels  in  Holland  and  (ivnnanii.  Cf.  A  Cnllcvtioti  of  t/w  Works  of  Wm. 
Pcnn,  London,  2  vols.,  fcl..  1720,  Vol.  l]  pj).  50-1 1(> :  Srlerf  Works,  3d  e<l.,  1/m- 
don,  1782.  f)  vols..  Svo,  Vol.  .'i,  pp.  '57.'>  sq.  For  short  8eli>ctions  therefrura.  **/. 
Janney,  Li/f  of  Wm.  Pen/t,  chap.  0,  pp.  125-137,  4th  ed.  revised.  Phila.,  1878; 
for  more  (extended  extracts,  cf.  Passaf/es  from  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wm- 
Penn,  Phila.,  1882,  VIII.,  pp.  Ul-P.H).  — Tb. 
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of  which  only  too  many  of  those  who  are  called  devoiit  to-day 
are  accused  of  l>eing  severe,  imperious,  obstinate.  Their  dis- 
sensions make  it  appear  at  least  that  their  internal  witness 
needs  an  external  verification  in  order  to  be  believed,  and  mir- 
acles would  be  necessary  in  order  for  them  to  have  the  right 
to  j)ass  as  j)rophets  and  inspired  men.  There  might,  however, 
be  a  case  where  these  inspirations  would  carry  their  proofs 
Avith  them.  This  wonld  be  if  they  really  enlightened  the  mind 
by  imiK)rtant  discoveries  of  some  extraordinary  knowledge, 
which  without  any  external  aid  would  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  person  who  should  have  acquired  them.  If  Jacob 
l^oehme,*  a  famous  shoemaker  of  Lusace,  whose  writings  have 
been  translated  from  German  into  other  languages  under  the 
name  of  the  Teutonic  Philosopher,  and  in  reality  j)ossess  some- 
thing of  grandeur  and  beauty  for  a  man  in  this  condition,  had 
known  how  to  make  gold,  as  some  are  persuaded  he  did,  or  as 
St.  John  the  evangelist  did,  if  we  believe  what  is  said  in  a 
hymn  ^  comjwsed  in  his  honor :  — 

Incxhaustum  fert  tliesaurum 
Qui  dc  virf^is  fecit  auruni, 
Gemiuas  de  lapidibus, 

there  would  have  lx?en  some  reason  for  giving  more  credence 
to  this  extraordinary  shoemaker.  And  if  Mjwlemoiselle  Antoi- 
nette liouriguon  had  furnished  to  I>ertrand  la  Coste,  a  French 
engine(?r  at  Hamburg,  the  light  in  the  sciences  which  he  Ix^lieved 
he  had  received  from  her,  as  he  indicated  in  dedicating  to  her 
his  lH)ok  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  (in  which,  making 
allusion  to  Antoinette  and  Bertrand,  he  called  her  the  A  in 
theolog}',  as  he  said  he  himself  was  the  B  in  mathematics),  we 
should  not  have  known  what  to  say.^     But  we  do  not  see  exam- 

1  Vf.  ante,  p.  2<)«,  note  1.  —  Tr. 

2  Cr.  L.  Gaiiticr,  (Envrcfi  Po^tlqurs  (V Afhim  de  S.-Victor,  Pjiri.s,  18.58,  2 
vols.,  12m(>,  Vol.  1,  p.  22*.),  and  tho  e<litor's  loarinMl  note;  D.  S.  Wran^^hani, 
T7ie.  Llturf/icitl  Pitffnj  of  A'bim  of  St.  Victor^  frrnn  the  text  of  fionfier,wifh 
tfftns.  into  Einjlinh  in  the  orif/hial  uictrat^  et(\,  3  vols.,  London,  Kogan 
Paul,  1S8I,  Vol.  1,  p.  IIK).  lioibnitz  probably  knew  tho  hymn  in  Cliohtoveiis, 
Kfuciifaforiitm  KcrU'siasticum,  Pt.  IV.,  of  which  there  were  several  editions 
from  15ir»-ir)5r>,  at  Paris,  Ba-s^'l.  Geneva. —  Tit. 

'  liertrand  de  I^ieoste,  a  French  enjrineer,  born  early  in  the  17th  eentury, 
who,  after  some  service  as  colonel  <»f  artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
l^randenburj;,  obtained  his  discharj^e  in  KXJIi  jind  retired  to  Handiurj^,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  in  general,  and  iu  particular 
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pies  of  a  considerable  success  of  this  nature,  nor  well-deteiM 
predictions  which  have  succeeded  in  the  case  of  snch  penoi^ 
The  prophecies  of  Poniatovia,^  of  Drabitius  and  otherSy  wludi 
the  good  man  Comenius '  published  in  his  "  Lux  in  Tenebrii^" 
and  which  contributed  to  the  disturbances  in  the  hereditvy 
lands  of  the  emi)crory  were  found  false,  and  those  who 
them  were  unfortunate.  Bagozky,  Prince  of  TransylTania, 
imi)elled  by  Drabitius  *  to  the  attack  upon  Poland  in  whidi  ha 

to  tho  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  cirda.  On  this  mbject  he  peWIArf 
two  works :  Scheda  de  inventa  quadratura  cireulit  1683,  mndp  in  replj  to  a 
refuttition  of  the  same  by  Prof.  Mfiller,  Demonstration  de  la  quadratwn  in 
cerde,  Hamburg,  l(iG6,  4to,  1677,  8vo.  A  Flemiah  translation  appesnd  ii 
1677,  with  Uie  title  Kktrer  Bewys  von't  Quadrat  des  drkeis,  dedlested  to 
Autoiiu'tte  Bourignon,  whose  person  and  teachings  he  for  a  time  gntOj 
admircHl ;  but  failing  to  interest  her  equally  in  his  mathematical  stodlei^kt 
finally  oppoHcd  her  and  her  doctrines  as  strongly  as  he  had  before  adTooatoi 
them,  exciting  the  populace  of  Hamburg  against  her  and  forcing  hm  to 
leave  the  city,  lie  wrote  against  her  his  Scheda  contra  Ani,  Bourigmmumm, 
— Tr. 

i  ( -liristine  Poiiiatowa,  1610-1(^4,  a  famous  enthusiast,  the  danglitor  of  a 
Polisli  ni)blu  and  unfrocked  monk,  claimed  in  1627-1628  that  she  had  Tisfasi 
regarding  the  iHTsecutious  of  the  Evangelical  Church  which  were  soon  toari 
in  its  triumph.  Jan.  27,  ir>2!),  she  fell  into  a  lethargy  so  profound  tliat  tlKf- 
1hou<;ht  Iior  dead;  but  at  length  awaking,  she  declared  tliat  her  risions  wert 
ended,  lier  mission  complete.  Chagrin  at  seeing  her  predictions  denied  at 
liist  caused  lier  death.  She  wnite  out  her  revelations  in  the  order  in  whitb 
she  said  slie  Iiad  received  them  from  heaven.  Comenius  (</.  ant^,  p.  46fi, 
note  2)  translated  them  into  Ijitin,  and  published  them,  together  with  those 
of  Drabitius,  Kotter,  XT^y-MWl ,  and  other  enthusiasts,  in  his  very  rare  Xirz 
in  Irinbrh,  wm,  HJr)7,4to,  Kl'iO.  with  title  Uintorin  revHationnm  Ch,  Kotteri, 
Chr.  Poiiitittnu'ic,  Xic  Drohitii^  etc.  (tlie  only  ed.  known  to  Bayle,  and  the 
Icjist  rare  and  complete),  !(»(>.').  2  vols.,  4to,  al.so  several  other  eds.,  more  or 
less  incomplete.  TIk^  rarity  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  faet  that  Comenins, 
f«-arin<j:  on  the  one  hand  to  disobey  a  divine  command  if  he  refnseil  to  trans* 
late  tliesti  prophocii's  out  of  the  Bohemian  or  Czech  langiingo  in  which  they 
bad  first  api>eared,  and  on  the  other  of  covering  himself  with  ridicule  if  tlii 
event  not  far  distant  did  not  verify  them,  allowe<l  but  few  copit*s  to  l)e  printed. 
For  fnrlluT  account  of  Poniatowa,  cf.  Adelung,  Ofsch.  d.  nienttch.  yarrheitt 
Vol. «;.  pp.  2:;i-2<)7.  — Tr. 

2  (Y.  iintr,  p.  4r,fi,  note  2.    Tlie  Lux  in  Tenehris  appeared  in  IfilK).— Tr. 

•^  Nicolas  Drabitius  or  Drabicius,  c.  1587-1671,  a  Bohemian-Moravian  min- 
ister at  Drakaiiitz,  who  was  comjielled  by  the  severity  of  tho  imi»crial  edicts 
against  the  Protestants  to  retire  to  Ijednitz  in  Hungary,  turned  to  semlsr 
pursuits,  became  ver>'  dissipated,  and  was  suspended  from  tho  ministry.  In 
M\:\H  be  «*laimed  to  be  inspired  and  to  have  divine  revelations,  the  chief  of 
wbieb  i»redicte(I  the  fall  of  the  House  of  An.stria  in  1057,  and  the  sucrossof  the 
expedition,  which  he  urged  ujjon  Princ^i  G<»f)rge  IT.  Rakoczj'  of  Transyh*anis, 
against  P<»land  in  the  same  year.  Both  predictions  failed.  Prince  Geor^ 
was  totally  defeated  July  16,  1(557,  and  compelled  to  fight  tho  Turks,  roused 
to  hostility  by  his  attack  on  Poland,  till  his  death,  June  ISO,  IGOO.    The  House 
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lost  his  army,  a  result  which  finally  cost  him  the  loss  of  his 
estates  together  with  his  life ;  and  the  poor  Drabitius  a  long 
time  after,  at  the  a^e  of  eighty  years,  at  last  had  his  head  cut 
off  by  the  order  of  the  emperor.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
are  people  now  who  cause  these  predictions  to  be  revived  inaptly 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  disorders  in  Hungary,  not  consid- 
ering that  these  pretended  prophets  spoke  of  the  events  of  tlieir 
time ;  in  which  respect  they  did  almost  as  he  who,  after  the 
bombardment  of  Brussels,  published  a  loose  sheet,  in  which 
there  was  a  passage  taken  from  a  book  of  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 
nette, who  did  not  wish  to  come  into  this  city  because  (if  I 
remember  rightly)  she  had  dreamed  that  she  saw  it  on  lire ;  but 
this  bombardment  happened  a  long  time  after  her  death.  I 
knew  a  man  who  went  to  France  during  the  war  which  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  to  importune  M.  de  Mon- 
tausier  *  and  M.  de  Pomponne  *  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
prophecies  published  by  Comenius ;  and  he  would  himself  have 
believed  himself  inspired  (I  think),  if  he  had  happened  to  make 
his  })ropositions  in  a  time  parallel  to  ours.  This  shows  not  only 
the  little  foundation,  but  also  the  danger  of  these  wayward- 
nesses. Histories  are  full  of  the  bad  effect  of  false  or  misunder- 
stood prophecies,  Jis  may  be  seen  in  a  learned  and  judicious 
dissertation,  "De  officio  viri  boni  circa  futura  contingentia," 
which  the  late  Jacobus  Thomasius,  a  celebrated  professor  at 
Leipzig,  formerly  gave  the  public.'*     It  is  true,  however,  that 

of  Austria,  resolving  to  rid  itself  of  the  pretended  prophet,  arrested  him  as 
a  state  criminal,  tried  and  eondenined  him  to  deatli.  His  head  and  right 
hand  were  cut  off  and  hnrne<l  with  a  copy  of  his  b(>oks,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  I>jinuhe,  July  17,  IfiTl.  For  further  aecount,  cf.  A<lelun<?,  Gesch.  d. 
mensch.  Nnrrh>'it,  Vol.  2.  pi>.  27-<»2.  —  Tii. 

1  Charles  de  Sainte-Maure,  Marquis  and  then  Duke  de  Montausier,  lOlO-KJOO, 
to  whom  Ix)uis  XIV.,  in  1(W>8,  entrustetl  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  then 
seven  years  of  a;::e,  for  whose  instruction  he  e<lited  the  I>elphine  C'lassii's  and 
a  Rerttnil  (Ip  finvxinien  tnornh'S  et  polit'tqtO's.  — Tr. 

2  Simon  Arnauld,  ^larquis  de  Ponii>onne  or  Pompone,  KUS-KV.H),  was  am- 
l>a*<sador  to  Sweden  und(?r  I^)uis  XIV.,  and  conclude<l  the  Peace  of  NMmwepjen, 
1(>78-1<J7M.  His  Mcmoircs  de  Marquis  de  Pomponne  ai»i)eared  at  Paris,  18()1- 
18(^^2  vols.,  Hvo.  —  Tk. 

8  Jacoh  Thomasen,  — T-atin  Thomasius,  —  in22-H 584,  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Phih>soi)hy  and  Eloqueno«^  in  the  University  of  I^Mpzij;,  the 
founder  of  th(»  si'ientific  study  of  the  history  of  philosopliy  in  (Jermany,  an<l 
the  first  to  reeoinmend  disputed  questions  in  this  subject  as  th(>mes  for  dis- 
sertations. He  was  I^ihnitz's  first  teacher  in  philosophy,  early  discerned 
the  eminent  abilities  and  promise  of  his  subsequently  very  distinguished 
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those  |HMsiiasi()ns  somctimos  produoo  a  ^txxl  (»fftH't.  and  roniler 
i^i'oat  service,  lor  (Jod  can  make  use  of  error  to  ostal»li?jh  or 
iiiaiiitain  truth.  lUit  1  do  not  In^lieve  that  it  is  easily  j >eri iiittif^il 
us  t(»  make  use  of  ])ious  frauds  for  a  ^ood  oiid;  and  as  I'nr  tlw 
d(»i;nuis  of  reliu:ion.  we  have  no  need  of  new  revelaticnjs:  ir  is 
enouj^di  that  we  ])n)i)Ose  to  oiu'selves  sahitary  rules  in  i)rd«^rthjit 
we  may  he  ohli^^tMl  to  follow  them,  althoutcli  the  one  ])rnjiusiiii: 
them  performs  no  miracle.  And  althcmi^h  'Jesus  Christ  was  i'n>- 
vided  with  miraeles.  he  did  not  eease  to  refuse*  S(>inetiuii'>  to  iH*r- 
form  them  in  (»rder  to  j)h.'ase  that  perverse  ra<*o  who  di*maiidt'il 
sii^ns.  whrn  lie  ])n'aehed  oidy  virtue  and  what  hatl  alreaily  i^yii 
tauj^dit  hy  natural  reason  and  the  prophets.* 

pnjHl,  t:iiii:ht  luui  tt>  tako  :i  liroad  ami,  for  that  time,  rritioal  view  iif  thr 
liistory  of  philosophy,  ami  iiitro«lui.MMl  him  early  into  th»*  ixili'inic  a:;aiiist  nu- 
piriclNin.  The  pupil  n-ganliMl  his  t^^a«'lior  witli  rovtTL'iir  ^ratitiuli*  t^iv".  I^il»- 
nil/.'s  httiix  to  Thoinasiiis.  April  litJ-.'M),  UW.i,  (ierhanll.  Lt-ihuii.  ' pM>s. 
Sr/iri/t.,  1.  1.-.,  L'(;-_»7  ;  to  .1.  Christ.  Wolf,  Di-o.  1 1,  1711.  Duteiis, .%.  447.  Kortliol!, 
Li'Ibfiif.  Kftisf.,  1,  '210;  Lrihuit.  Vitit  a  Jar.  Jirnfh.-n*  jfcriittit,  §  ."i,  Iliiii-ira, 
1,LV11I.-I.XI..  :m.I  linu-kor,  Phifos.  7/^v^,W«r.  5,  ;r4KH0.  Lipsia-.  17^-J-17'''. 
and  oai'h  pri/.»'il  tin*  ostreni  and  fri«'ndship  of  thuotlier.  I^'ilmit/ sent  Tl^i- 
masiiLS  his  own  rarly  works  for  criticMsni  ('*  Neqno  vt*ro  lauilfiu,  st*<l  exanub 
prio,"  httrr  oi  Ajuil  1.1)  :>(»,  li^i;?).  (i.  1, '-'7) :  Thomasius  pn>sidtM|  whi.n  I-»ib- 
nitz  dt^fcii'lrd  his  /)■  prlnr.  i/tdir.  for  tim  d«'jjrce  of  Uai'hclor  of  Phih^sop.T 
(»;/'.  *////'.  i>.  'J.'.'.i,  II. 't I*  1).  ami  when  it  was  puhlishod  wrote*  tli».'  Trffai'i-  ;fo: 
wliifh  <•/.  l)iitf.'ns,  'J,  I't.  1.,  11-11).  For  thrir  «*orrcspondfniM*.  tin*  pri*ser\aiii'n 
c»f  I.«'ihnit/'s  pari  i»f  whi«'h  wo  owe  to  the  caro  of  Thomasius.  rf.  <}rrh:inl!. 
np.iif.,  1.  1  ;;*.».  Most  important  for  th»' philosophy  of  l.i'ihnitz,  osjMs-ially  .is 
n!ir:ir"!s  the  hi-^inniiiu  of  his  inih'peiid«'nt  spiM-iilalions,  and  as  a  stat»MiM'iit  ••: 
primipU^s  from  whii-h  h«'  nrvi-r  flr])arle«l  hut  simply  worked  ont  into  «K-;:rir 
ami  coinpli'lrr  Lmmis.  is  ihc  letter  of  Ajiril  IMJ-.K),  U'aV.),  rf.  (J.  1,  1.VJ7.  Krd- 
niaiitt,  IS  "•!.  l)iiii'-.  s.  1,7  11>,  als«)  (Inhrauer,  A' //»/>/ :* />/>'X'/7. '/'  ;./■///.■.  i/i«;- '.. 
]».  '.\:\.  L.'ihriii/  ii-leis  Irequenlly  to  Thomasins;  (7'.  for  <-.\'aniple,  T}i*'"-'rr, 
V\.  II..  §§  IM.  '-"JO. 

Thr  <'sv>a\  (»f  'J"lioiiia>ins  hi-rr  refcrn'd  to  hy  I.cihnitz  is  also  iMted.  :W"i.l- 
in;;  l'»  Scliaar>i'liniii|i .  iniiler  tlu^  title  />«'<)///<  v'o  finniinia  rirca  tii>fit}in;-i'i'- 
/',>,'!(,. 'I  ri.,tfii/i/-  /ifif/,,,,  and,  in  his  o]>iiii<iii.  is  pr(»hal)ly  tin*  sanio  a>  ihf  fii'- 
wliich  Christian  'rh')masiu<,  alter  his  lalhrr^  tleath,  had  printetl  in  his  /*.*.<■.- 
tiifiofh  ."i  L\  III.  iiiii'iini 'i(  jiiti'frni  iiif  lii'^tnrlitin  /</»//M.\oy»///r'<»//»  <7  '■('«7f  .««ii.>f '*' i-  .■■■ 
p-  rtiif  lit-  s,  llaili-,  UVX\,  S\o,  as  rro;,Mamma  XXXVI.,  p.  ."•'.»<;.  undrr  the  l\'.'>-. 
hr  iifiirifi'iiit'  rirrn  r'ntiii'ti  cnnCt nijiiiti't.  Thomasius  was  ihc  author  i»f  ;» 
;;rrat  nuniher  <if  ilissi'itMtioii>.  full  nf  n-si-an-h  aiul  written  \>iih  i>uriiy:uil 
eh'^aiK'e.  (hie  of  thi-iri,  Orit/ln' s  /li.sfnr/H'.  p/iifosofihifiv  tt  *'fr{f'.\l,i.\fi<ii ,  I  ci]*- 
zi:,',  P'h;."..  ito.  rd.  hy  ( -ii.  Thojria>ius,  llalle.  \i\W,  Svo.  was  for  a  li>nu  tinie  tin' 
nn»st  aci'uratc  h'stmy  of  aneit-nt  j)hilnsophv.  lirucker  >Nas  ^reailv  indl■^I«.^I 
toit.  — Tk. 

'  ' '/". /'//^r,  pp.  .V)'.,  note  1,  ."iS'J.  ht'ihnii/.,  whih*  a<linittin^  ihi^  possihiliiy 
and  on  sntKei«ut  and  proprr  eviilenet'  the  a«lualityof  miraeles.  nv^^'^tll<•l«■«>^ 
r«';;ard«»  thfui  from  the  philoso^thii'  jioint  of  \irw  as  exeeptional  ami  r<lativrl> 
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CHAPTER  XX 

OF   EKKOR 

§  1.  Ph.  After  having  spoken  of  all  the  means  which  make 
us  know  or  divine  the  truth,  let  us  also  say  something  about 
our  errors  and  bad  judgments.  Men  must  often  be  mistaken 
since  there  are  so  many  dissensions  among  them.  The  reasons 
of  this  may  be  reduced  to  these  four :  (1)  the  lack  of  proofs ; 
(2)  little  skill  in  using  them ;  (8)  lack  of  will  to  make  use  of 
them ;  (4)  false  rules  of  probability.  §  2.  When  I  speak  of  the 
hu^k  of  proofs,  I  understand  also  those  which  we  might  find  if 
we  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  but  this  it  is  which  we 
most  frequently  lack.  Such  is  the  condition  of  men  whose 
life  is  passed  in  seeking  their  subsistence :  they  are  as  little 
informed  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  as  a  draught  horse  who 
always  goes  by  the  same  road  may  become  skilled  in  the  map 
of  the  country.  They  would  require  languages,  reading,  con- 
versation, observations  of  nature  and  the  experiments  of  art. 
§  8.  Kow,  all  this  not  agreeing  with  their  condition,  shall  we 
say  then  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  led  to  happiness  or  misery 
only  by  blind  chance  ?  Must  they  abandon  themselves  to  the 
current  opinions  and  authorized  guides  in  the  coiuitry,  even  as 
regards  eternal  happiness  or  misery  ?  Or  will  they  be  eternally 
unhappy  to  have  been  born  rather  in  one  country  than  in 
another?  AVe  must  admit,  however,  that  no  one  is  so  com- 
pletely occuj)ied  with  the  care  of  providing  for  his  subsistence 
as  to  have  no  time  left  to  think  of  his  soul  and  to  be  instnicted 
in  that  which  concerns  religion,  if  he  were  to  apply  himself 
thereto  as  he  docs  to  less  important  things. 

Th.  Sui>])ose  that  men  are  not  always  in  a  condition  to 
instruct  themselves,  and  that  not  being  able  to  give  up  with 

unimportant,  and  emphasizes,  as  here,  the  view  that  the  essence  of  Christianity- 
consists  in  its  ethical  content,  a  content  intrinsically  rational  and  accordant 
with  nature.  In  addition  to  the  autliors  referre*!  to,  ante,  p.  5."».'{,  note  1,  of. 
Piinjcir,  <ioi<rh.  d.  chrht.  Rplif/ionsphihis.,  1,  : 55*. »-.'?( )0,  .'i72-.'>7r>,  Knj;.  trans., 
•IS0-5ir),  espec.  485-4S<),  501-504;  and  for  an  acute  and  ahl(;  discussion  of 
Miracles,  their  idea,  othce,  etc.,  rf.  ¥1.  (}.  Robinson,  Christian  Theohujy,  §  20, 
pp.  lO.'i-lOl),  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Press  of  E.  R.  Andrews,  181M.  —  Tr. 
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prudence  the  care  of  the  subsistence  of  their  family  in  order 
to  investigate  difficult  truths,  they  are  obliged  to  follow  the 
opinions  authorized  among  them,  it  will  always  be  necessaiy 
to  judge  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  true  religion 
without  having  its  proofs,  internal  grace  vrill  supx>ly  the  lat-k 
of  the  motives  of  credibility,  and  charity  makes  us  also  judge, 
as  I  have  alrejidy  indicated  to  you,  that  God  does  for  persons 
of  good  will,  brought  up  among  the  thick  darkness  of  the  most 
dang(»rous  errors,  all  that  his  goodness  and  justice  demand. 
altlioiigli  perhaps  in  a  way  which  is  unknown  to  us.     We  have 
histories  commended  in  the  Roman  church  of  persons  who  have 
been  expressly  raised  up  in  order  that  salutary  aid  be  not  want- 
ing.    l>ut  (iod  can  assist  souls  by  the  internal   o])eratii»n  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  need  of  so  great  a  miracle:  and 
because  it  is  good  and  consoling  for  the  human  race  to  put  itself 
in  the;  (condition  of  the  grace  of  God,  only  the  good  but  sincere 
and  serious  will  is  needed.     I  admit  that  we  have  not  indeed 
this  good  will  without  the  grace  of  God,  forasmuch  as  all 
natural  or  su])ernatural  good  comes  from  him  ;  but  it  is  always 
enough  that  we  must  only  have  the  will,  imd  that  it  is  imi^B- 
sible  that  God  can  demand  a  condition  easier  and  more  reasun- 
able. 

§  1.  Ph.  There  are  those  who  are  stijfirietiflt/  at  their  *'r?.'«^to 
liav«?  all  the  oj^portunities  suited  to  ilhimine  their  doubts:  but 
thev  ure  deterred  from  this  by  obstacles  full  of  craftiness,  which 
it  is  easy  enough  lo  see,  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  display  tbeiii 
in  this  i)hico.  §  5.  I  prefer  to  speak  of  those  who  lack  the  skill 
to  avail  tlicMnselves  of  the  proofs  which  they  have,  so  to  si>e;ik, 
under  their  hand,  and  who  cannot  retain  a  lont?  course  of  ari:ii- 
nient  nor  weii^li  all  the  circumstances.  There  are  some  jK'oj»le 
of  a  siiiLcle  svllou^isni,  and  there  are  some  of  two  onlv.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  determine  whether  this  imperfection  arises  fr<.nii 
a  natural  difference  of  the  souls  themselves  or  of  the  ori^^'ins,  or 
whether  it  de]>en(ls  ii])on  the  lack  of  exercise  which  ]>olishcs  tlif 
natural  faculties.  It  is  suttieient  for  us  here  that  it  is  visible, 
and  that  wo  have  only  to  go  from  the  pahu'C  or  from  the 
('xehaui^'e  to  the  hospitals  and  small  houses  to  perceive  it. 

T//.  It  is  not  the  j)oor  alone  who  are  needy;  certain  rirli 
l)eople  laek  more  than  they,  because  these  rich  people  demand 
too  much  and  put  themselves  voluntarily  in  a  kind  of  ].K)vertj' 
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which  hinders  them  from  applying  themselves  to  important  con- 
siderations. Example  does  much  here.  One  tries  to  conform 
to  that  of  his  equals,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  practise  without 
showing  a  spirit  of  pcrverseness,  and  that  makes  it  easy  for  him 
to  become  like  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy  at  the  same 
time  reason  and  custom.  As  for  those  who  lack  capacity,  tliey 
are  fewer  perhaps  in  number  than  you  think;  I  think  that 
good  sense  with  application  can  suffice  for  everything  which 
does  not  demand  j)romptnes8.  I  presupi>ose  good  sense,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  you  would  demand  the  search  for  truth 
from  the  dwellers  in  small  houses.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
not  many  who  could  not  learn  something  of  it,  if  we  knew  the 
means  of  so  doing  and  what  original  ditference  exists  between 
our  souls  (as  I  believe  does  in  reality  exist) ;  it  is  always  cer- 
tain tliat  one  soul  might  go  as  far  as  another  (but  not  perhaps 
so  rapidly)  if  it  were  led  as  it  should  be. 

§  ().  Ph,  There  is  another  sort  of  j)eople  who  lack  only  will. 
A  strong  attachment  to  pleasure,  a  constant  application  to  what 
conc'orns  their  fortmie,  a  general  idleness  or  negligence,  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  study  and  meditation,  prevents  them  from 
thinking  seriously  of  the  truth.  There  are  even  some  who 
f(»ar  that  a  research  free  from  all  })artiality  would  not  he  fa- 
voral)h^  to  the  opinions  wliich  most  suit  their  j)rejudices  and 
])hins.  We  know  persons  who  will  not  read  a  letter  which 
they  suppose  brings  bad  news,  and  nuiny  people  avoid  agreeing 
upon  their  accounts  or  informing  themselves  of  the  state  of 
their  ])r()perty,  for  fear  of  learning  what  they  would  d(»sire 
always  to  be  ignorant  of.  There  are  some  who  have  large  rev- 
enui's  and  employ  thtMU  all  in  provisions  for  the  l>ody  without 
dreaming  of  the  means  of  perfecting  the  understanding.  They 
take  great  care  always  to  a])pear  in  a  suitable*  and  brilliant 
ecpiipagc,  and  they  suff<M'  without  difficulty  their  soul  to  be 
covered  with  the  wretcluMl  rags  of  prejudice  and  error,  and  its 
nakedness.  i.(\  its  ignoiance  to  ap])ear  as  an  eccentricity.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  interi'st  they  ought  to  take  in  a  future  st^ite, 
they  do  not  in  the  least  neglect  what  they  are  interested  to 
know  in  the  life  tliey  lead  in  this  world.  And  it  is  strange 
that  vei-v  often  those  who  rec^ard  i)0wer  and  authority  as  an 
ai)panageof  their  birth  or  their  f(n-tuu(%  carelessly  abandon  it  to 
peoi)l(»  of  a  condition  inferior  to  theirs,  but  who  surpass  them 
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in  knowledge.  For  it  is  vety  necessaty  that  the  blind  be  led 
by  those  who  see,  lest  they  fall  into  the  ditch,  and  there  is  no 
worse  slavery  than  that  of  the  understanding. 

Th.  There  is  no  more  evident  proof  of  the  negligence  of  umb 
as  regards  their  true  interests,  than  the  little  care  they  take  to 
know  and  practise  what  agrees  with  their  health,  which  is  one 
of  our  greatest  blessings ;  and  although  the  great  feel  as  much 
and  more  than  others  the  bad  effects  of  this  negligence,  thcj 
do  not  alter  their  course.    As  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  voxaj 
regai'd  the  thought  which  would  lead  to  its  discussion  as  a 
temptation  of  the  devil,  which  they  think  they  can  the  better 
surmount  only  by  turning  their  minds  to  an  entirely  different 
thing.    Men  who  only  love  pleasure,  or  who  are  attached  to 
some  occupation,  are  wont  to  neglect  other  matters.     A  player, 
a  hunter,  a  drinker,  a  debauchee,  and  even  a  man  curious  abont 
trifles,  will  lo.se  his  fortune  and  his  property  for  lack  of  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  institute  a  process  or  to  speak  to  the 
men  in  a  guard-house.     There  are  some  like  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  who,  when  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Rome 
was  brought  to  him,  thought  it  was  his  hen  who  bore  this 
name,  aud  this  offended   him  more  than  the   truth.*    It  ia 
desirable  that  men  who  have  power  have  knowledge  in  pro* 
portion;   hut  if  the  details  of  the  sciences,  of  the  arts,  of 
history  and  languages,  should  not  be  theirs,  a  solid  and  prac- 
tised judguiont  and  a  knowledge  of  things  equally  great  and 
geuerjil,  in  a  word,  summa  rerum,  might  suffice.     And  «as  the 
Enij)oror  Augustus  had  an  abstract  of  the  forces  and  needs  of 
the  State  wliicli  ho  called  Brevfarium  Imperii^  he  might  have 
an  abstract  of  Ininian  interests  which  would  deserve  to  Iw  called 
Enrhiridion  Sapient iiv,  if  men  would  care  for  that  which  is  of 
most  ini])()rtance  to  them. 

§  7.  Ph.  Finally,  the  majority  of  our  errors  arise  from  the 
fahe  measftres  of  prohahility  which  we  take,  whether  by  sus- 

1  The  aneodoto  Iiore  niontioned  by  I^eibnitz  is  thus  jfiven  by  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Ejriia/io,  H7.'V-ir»r):J,  in  liis  De  Homanis  pr/«c////6/w,  Lib.  in.,  Venice, 
151(;.  near  tlie  end  of  l?ook  I.  (r/.  Haurisins,  Scriptores  hixton«  Rrrmans 
Lafini  vctrres,  quip  extont  omup.s,  Heidelberg?,  1743-1745,  iWoLs.,  fol.,  Vol.3, 
p.  r»!2r>):  •' Qunin  nniitiatum  Honorio  asset  Ravennre  Rotnam  pcrditam,  en- 
didit  illo  de  puirnaci  Gallo,  cui  nomcn  erat  Romie,  significatum  esse:  admini' 
lunKiue  vebenicnter  tarn  suliito  periisse  eiim  quo  cum  pauUo  anto  festivinime 
luserat."— Tr. 
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pending  our  judgment  in  spite  of  manifest  retisons,  or  in  giving 
it  notwithstanding  contrary  probabilities.  These  false  measures 
consist  (1)  in  doubtful  propositions  taken  as  principles,  (2)  in 
the  accepted  hypotheses,  (3)  in  the  dominant  passions  or  incli- 
nations, (4)  in  authority.  §  8.  We  ordinarily  judge  of  truth  by 
its  conformity  with  what  we  regard  as  indisputable  principles, 
and  this  makes  us  despise  the  testimony  of  others  and  indeed 
of  our  own  senses  when  they  appear  contrary  thereto:  but 
before  relying  upon  these  with  so  much  assurance,  we  should 
examine  them  with  the  utmost  exactness.  §  9.  Children  receive 
the  propositions  taught  them  by  their  father  and  mother,  nurses, 
teachers  and  others  who  are  about  them,  and  these  propositions 
having  t^ken  root,  are  regarded  as  sacred  as  a  Urim  and  Thum- 
7ni7n  which  God  might  himself  have  put  in  the  soul.  §  10. 
We  have  some  difficulty  in  admitting  that  which  clashes  with 
these  internal  oraclesy  while  we  believe  the  greatest  absurdities 
which  agree  with  them.  This  apx)ears  in  the  extreme  obstinacy 
which  we  notice  in  different  men  who  believe  strongly  opinions 
as  directly  opposed  as  the  articles  of  faith,  although  they  are 
very  often  ecpially  absurd.  Take  a  man  of  good  sense,  but  per- 
suaded of  this  maxim  that  he  must  believe  what  they  of  his 
communion  believe,  as  they  teach  at  Wittenberg  or  in  Sweden, 
what  disposition  luis  he  not  to  receive  without  difficulty  the 
doctrine  of  conavhatantiation,  and  to  believe  that  one  and  the 
same  thing  is  flesh  and  bread  at  the  same  time. 

Th.  It  is  very  ai)i)ar(nit,  sir,  that  you  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  views  of  the  Evangelicals,^  who  admit 
the  real  ])resence  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  in  the  Kucharist. 
They  have  explained  a  thousand  times  that  they  do  not  mean 
the  consubstantiation  of  bread  and  wine  with  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Jesus  ('hrist,  and  still  less  that  one  and  the  same  thing  is 
flesh  and  bread  at  the  same  time.  They  teach  only  that,  in 
receiving  the  visible  symbols,  we  receive  in  an  invisible  and 
siipernatnral  maimer  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  without  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  bread;  and  the  presence  which  they  mean  is 
not  local  or  spatial,  so  to  s])eak,  i.e.  determined  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  present  body,  so  that  all  that  the  senses  can  oppose 

1  I.e.  Lutherans.  For  the  views  and  rontroversies  rej^arding  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  Confessions  alhided  to  in  the  remainder  of  this  section,  cf.  the  various 
Church  Histories  and  Histories  of  Doctrine.  — Tr. 
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to  it  does  not  concern  them.    And  in  oidcir  to  shcyw  that  ibe 
inconveniences  which  may  be  derived  from  reason  no  longer 
affect  them,  they  declare  tibat  what  they  mean  by  the  snbstanoe 
of  the  body  does  not  consist  in  extension  or  dimension;  and 
they  make  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  gloriooa  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  preserves  a  certain  ordinary  and  local  preaenoi^ 
but  congnious  with  his  position  in  the  exalted  place  where  ha 
is  found,  altogether  different  from  this  aacramental  preaeiice 
herein  questioned,  or  from  his  miraculous  presence  by  which  he 
{governs  the  church,  which  causes  him  to  be  not  eveiywheie 
like  God,  but  there  where  he  prefers  to  be.    This  is  the  view  of 
the  more  moderate,  so  that,  in  order  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
tlieir  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  entire 
('ssence  of  tlic  1x)dy  consists  only  in  extension,  and  in  that 
which  is  solely  measured  thereby,  which  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  yet  done.    This  whole  difficulty  also  concerns  not 
less  the  Reformers  who  follow  the  Oallican  and  Belgian  confes- 
sions, the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Sendomir,  composed  of 
])eoi)le  of  the  two  confessions,  Augustan  and  Swiss,  confonoed 
to  tlie  Saxon  confession,  destined  for  the  Council  of  Trent;  the 
l)rofession  of  faith  of  the  Reformers  who  came  to  the  Conference 
of  Tliorn,  convoked  under  the  authority  of  Yladislas,  King  of 
Poland,  and  tlie  constant  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  of  Beza,  who  have 
declared  the  most  distinctly  and  the  most  strongly  of  everybody 
that  the  symbols  really  furnish  what  they  represent,  and  that 
we  become  i)artieii)ants  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
('alvin,  after  having  refuted  those  who  content  themselves  with 
a  inetai)liorical  participation  of  thought  or  of  se^l  and  with  a 
union  of  faith,  adds  that  we  can  say  nothing  sufficiently  strong 
to  (establish  its  realit}%  that  he  is  not  ready  to  subscribe  to.  pro- 
viiled  we  avoid  everything  which  looks  to  the  circumscription 
of  i)lace  or  the  diifusicm  of  dimension ;  so  that  it  appears  that 
at  bottom  his  d(M^trine  was  that  of  Melanchthon  and  even  of 
Luther  (as  ('alvin  himself  conjectured  in  one  of  his  letters), 
except  that  in  addition  to  the  condition  of  the  perception  of  the 
symbols  with  which  Luther  contents  himself,  he  demands  also 
the  condition  of  faith,  in  order  to  exclude  the  participation  of 
the  unworthy.     I  have  found  Calvin  so  positive  upon  this  real 
communion  in  a  hundred  places  in  his  works,  and  even  in  his 
familiar  hitters,  where  there  was  no  need  of  being  so,  that  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  suspect  artifice. 
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§  11.  Ph,  [I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have  spoken  of  these  gentle- 
men according  to  the  common  opinion.  I  remember  now  hav- 
ing remarked  that  some  very  clever  theologians  of  the  Anglican 
church  have  lK»eii  for  this  real  participation.  But  from  estab- 
lished principles  let  us  pass  to  the  accepted  hypotheses.  Those 
who  admit  that  they  are  only  hypotheses  often  cease  not  to 
maintain  them  with  warmth,  almost  as  if  assured  principles, 
and  to  despise  contrary  probabilities.  It  would  be  unendurable 
to  a  learned  professor  to  see  his  authority  overturned  in  an 
instant  by  a  new  comer  who  should  reject  his  hypotheses ;  his 
authority,  I  say,  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  acquired  by  much  labor  at  night,  sustained  by  much 
Greek  and  Latin,  confirmed  by  a  general  triulition  and  l)y  a 
venerable  Ix'ard.  All  the  arguments  which  we  can  employ  to 
convince  him  of  the  falsity  of  his  hypothesis  will  be  as  little 
capable  of  prevailing  ujwn  his  mind  as  the  efforts  Boreas  made 
to  compel  the  traveller  to  leave  his  cloak,  which  he  held  so 
much  the  more  firmly  as  the  wind  blew  with  more  violence. 

Til,  In  reality  the  Copernicans  have  experienced  in  the  case 
of  their  adversaries  that  hypotheses  recognized  as  such  ceased 
not  to  1)0  maintained  with  an  ardent  zeal ;  and  the  ('ai*t<>sians 
are  not  less  i){)sitive  regarding  their  grooved  particles  and  little 
balls  of  the  second  elenuMit  *  than  if  they  were  the  theorems  of 
Euclid ;  and  it  seems  tliat  zeal  for  our  hypotheses  is  merely  a 
result  of  the  passion  we  have  of  making  ourselves  respecttMl. 
It  is  true  that  tliose  wlio  condemned  (Jalileo  btdieved  that  the 
rest  of  tlie  earth  was  more  than  an  liyj)ot]iesis,  for  they  judged 
it  in  conformity  with  Scripture  ami  reason.  I>ut  since  then  it 
has  been  p(n-(feived  that  reason  at  least  sustained  it  no  longer; 
and  as  for  Scrii)ture,  Father  Fabry,  Venitentiary  of  St.  ]*eter, 
an  excellrnt  tlicologian  and  ])hiloso])her,  i)ublishing  in  l\om(» 
itsrlf  an   Apology  for  the  Observations  of  Kustacliio  J)ivini,'- 

1  ('/.  Xt'ir  E}<s<ti/s,  Preface,  mitr.  p.  51,  line  II  :  Deseartes,  Priurip.  P/j//o.s., 
Pt.  III.,  §§  5'J,  *K).  Tlie  '•;:roove.l  particles"  and  ••little  balls  of  tho  Roeond 
clement  "  are  a  part  of  the  vortices-theory  {rf.  <infr,  p.  rtri'2f  note  1).  For  the 
"matter  of  the  first  an<l  second  element  **  and  tho  j]:enesis  of  the  **  iM*rfect 
globes  "  or  "  balls  of  the  second  element,"  cf.  Princip.  PJiilos..  Pi.  III.,  §  48  nq. 
The  Dotes  of  J.  II.  von  Kirchmann  in  his  German  trans,  of  this  work  of  Des- 
cartes {PhUoR.  Uihllnthck.,  Vol.  'J(),  2d  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1SH7)  are  a  valuable 
aid  in  tho  study  of  the  theory.  —  Tr. 

'^  Eustachio  Divini,  c.  KJ'JO  — <\  \V^V\y  an  Italian  mechani«'ian,  optician,  and 
adtrouomer,  noted  for  his  skill  in  making  optical  instruments,  esi)ecially  tel- 
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• 
a  famous  optician,  hesitated  not  to  declare  that  it  was  csjij  pio> 
visionally  that  they  understood  in  the  sacred  text  a  true  man- 
ment  of  the  sun,  and  that  if  the  view  of  CopemiciiB  were  found 
true,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it  in  like  man- 
ner as  this  passage  of  Vergil : 

temsque  nrbesque  recedant.^ 

However,  they  did  not  cease  to  continue  in  Italy  and  in  Spiin 
and  even  in  tiie  hereditary  states  of  the  emperor  to  gnppreM 
the  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  to  the  great  detriment  of  these  nn- 
tions  whose  scholars  might  have  raised  themselves  to  moie 
beautiful  discoveries  had  they  enjoyed  a  reasonable  and  philo- 
sophic liberty. 

§  12.  PL  The  dominant  passions  appear  to  be  in  reality,  u 
you  say,  the  source  of  the  love  we  have  for  hypotheses :  but 
they  also  extend  very  much  farther.  The  g^reatest  probafailitj 
in  the  world  will  avail  nothing  in  showing  his  injustice  to  an 
avaricious  and  ambitious  man;  and  a  lover  will  have  eveiy 
facility  in  the  world  for  allowing  himself  to  be  duped  by  his 
mistress,  so  long  as  it  is  true  that  we  easily  believe  whsieYet 
we  wish,  and  according  to  the  remark  of  Vergil, 

qui  amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt.* 

This  is  what  makes  them  make  use  of  two  means  of  escaping 
the  most  iipi)aront  probabilities  when  they  attack  our  passions 
and  our  projiulicps.  §  13.  The  first  is  to  think  that  there  may 
be  some  so])liistry  eonceiUed  in  the  argument  which  they  oppose 
to  us.  §  14.  The  second  in  supposing  that  we  might  put  before- 
hand wholly  as  good  or  even  better  arguments  in  order  to  l»eat 
the  lulversaiy,  if  we  luul  the  ox)portunity,  or  skill,  or  aid,  which 

eBcopes,  w<as  tlie  reputed  author  of  a  little  work  entitled  Brevi9  annotatioin 
Si/stema  Sntitnifum  Chriatiani  IlugeiUi  [ling.  Com.,  1G50,  4t<>],  Riiiney  l<i90> 
8vo,  in  wliich  an  attempt  was  made  to  refute  Huyfjons*  theory  of  the  plaoet 
Saturn.  Divini,  liowever,  was  no  Latinist,  and  probably  had  little  share  in 
tlie  l)0()k,  coniributinp;  merely  "his  pretended  observation  of  the  three  sepa- 
rate bodies";  tlie  real  author  was  most  likely  the  Jesuit,  UononS  Fabri  (<*/. 
anft>,  p.  r»H6,  note  2).  Huygens  reprinted  the  work  together  with  his  rejiy, 
lirpvis  assert i(t  itffstcmdtis  Satnrnii  suiy  Hag.  Com.,  1(X0;  and  Divini  pub- 
lished his  rejoinder,  Sfptejupedaniis  pro  sua  annotationc  in  sf/st.  Saturn.  Ch. 
Ilur/f^nii,  (uh'prsum  ejus  assertionemf  Rome,  1(»61.  On  the  whole  subject,  r/. 
Huy^ens,  (Euvres  annpVeteSt  La  Haye,  1888-1893,  5  vols.,  po^fftm.  —  Tb. 

^^En.  3,  72.  —  Tr. 

^Echg.Sf  108.  ^Tb. 
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we  must  have  to  discover  them.  §  15.  These  means  of  shield- 
ing themselves  from  conviction  are  sometimes  good,  but  they 
ai'e  also  sophisms  when  the  matter  is  sufficiently  exx)lained  and 
everj'tliiiig  has  been  taken  into  account;  for  after  that  there 
are  moans  of  knowing  mth  regard  to  all  upon  what  side  the 
probability  is  found.  Tluis  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that 
the  animals  have  been  formed  by  the  movements  of  an  intelli- 
gent agent,  rather  than  by  a  fortuitous  concoui'se  of  atoms ;  as 
there  is  no  one  who  doubts  in  the  least  whether  the  characters 
of  ]U'inting  which  form  an  intelligent  discourse  have  been 
brought  together  by  an  attentive  man,  or  by  a  confused  medley. 
I  should  think  then  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  us  to  suspend 
our  assent  in  these  instances;  but  we  can  give  it  when  the 
probability  is  less  evident,  and  we  can  even  content  ourselves 
with  more  feeble  proofs  which  better  agree  with  our  inclina- 
tion. §  IG.  It  appears  to  me  impracticable  for  the  truth  for  a 
man  to  lean  to  the  side  upon  which  he  sees  the  less  probability ; 
perception,  knowledge  and  assent  are  not  arbitrary,  as  it  does 
not  d(»pen(l  upon  me  to  see  or  not  to  see  the  agreement  of  two 
ideas,  when  my  spirit  is  turned  toward  them.  We  can  how- 
ever voluntarily  arrest  the  progress  of  our  researches ;  without 
this  ignorance  or  error  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  sin.  It  is  in 
this  that  we  exercise  our  liberty.  It  is  true  that  in  the  in- 
stances where  we  have  no  interests,  we  embrace  the  common 
opinion,  or  the  view  of  the  first  comer;  but  in  the  points  where 
our  happiness  or  misery  is  concerned,  the  mind  applies  itself 
moro  seriously  to  weighing  the  probabilities,  and  1  think  that 
in  this  ease,  that  is,  when  we  are  attentive,  we  have  no  choice 
in  determining  ourselves  for  the  side  we  i)refer,  if  between  the 
two  sides  there  are  differences  at  once  visible,  and  that  it  will 
be  tli(^  greatest  probability  that  will  determine  our  assent. 

Th.  1  am  of  your  opinion  at  bottom,  and  we  have  given 
sufficient  explanation  upon  this  matter  in  our  preceding  con- 
ferences when  we  spoke  of  liberty.  I  showed  then  that  we 
never  believe  what  we  wish,  but  rather  what  we  see  is  the  most 
ap])arent;  and  that  nevertheless  we  can  make  ourselves  believe 
indirectlv  what  we  wish  bv  turning'  awav  the  attention  from  a 
disagreeable  object  in  order  to  ai)ply  ourselves  to  another  which 
pleases  us.  This  makes  us  in  regarding  more  the  reasons  of 
a  favorite  side  believe  at  last  the  more  probable.     As  for  the 
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opinions  in  which  we  take  little  interest  and  which  we  reedfe 
upon  slight  reasons^  we  do  this  because,  noticing  scaicely  anj- 
thing  which  opposes  them,  we  find  that  the  opinion  whick 
makes  us  regard  them  favorably  surpasses  as  much  or  mon 
the  opposite  ox>inion^  which  has  nothing  in  its  behalf  in  our 
X)erception,  as  if  it  had  had  many  reasons  on  both  sides,  for  ths 
difference  between  0  and  1,  or  between  2  and  3,  is  as  great  ai 
between  9  and  10,  and  we  perceive  this  advantage,  witfaoofc 
thinking  of  the  examination  which  would  still  be  necessaij 
in  order  to  judge,  but  to  which  nothing  impels  us. 

§  17.  Ph.  The  last  false  measure  of  probability  that  I  in- 
tended to  notice  is  improperly  understood  authority^  which  keeps 
more  ixiox)le  in  ignorance  and  error  than  all  the  others  together 
How  many  })eople  we  see  who  have  no  other  basis  for  their 
views  than  the  opinions  received  among  our  friends  or  among 
the  nioml)ers  of  our  profession  or  of  our  party,  or  of  our  coim- 
try !     Such  a  doctrine  has  been  approved  by  venerable  antiq[- 
uity ;  it  comes  to  me  under  the  passport  of  preceding  centuries; 
oth(>r  men  yield  to  it ;  this  is  why  I  am  shielded  from  error  in 
receivinf^  it.    We  liave  as  much  authority  for  tossing  up  in 
order  to  take  these  opinions,  as  to  take  them  upon  the  basis  of 
suoli  rules.     And  besides  the  fact  that  all  men  are  liable  to 
error,  I  believe  that  if  we  could  see  the  secret  motives  which 
actuate  the  scholars  and  chief  men  of  a  sect,  we  should  find 
often  soinethin,!^  wholly  different  from  the  pure  love  of  the 
truth.     It  is  certain  at  lea.st  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  ab- 
sur<l  that  it  cannot  be  euil)rac^ed  upon  this  basis,  since  there  is 
scarcely  an  error  which  has  not  had  its  partisans. 

Tli.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  many  instances 
we  cannot  avoid  yielding:  to  authority.  St.  Au^istine  has  pro- 
ducted  quite  a  remarkable  book  "De  utilitate  credendi,'*^  which 
d(*serv(\s  to  be  read  on  this  sid)ject,  and  as  for  the  received 
opinions,  they  have  for  themselves  something  approac^hing  to 
that  wliicli  gives  what  is  axWod  presfimption  with  the  juriscon- 
sults: and  althonjijh  we  are  not  obliged  to  follow  them  always 
without  proofs,  w(»  are  no  more  authorized  to  destroy  tJiem  in 
the  mind  of  another  without  having  contrary  proofs.  This  it 
is  which  (lops  not  allow  us  to  change  anything  without  reason. 

1  C/.  Opfrn,  nonediitiiu'  cd.,  Vol.  ft,  pp.  4,5-70,  Paris,  1688;  Migne,  Patrol, 
8.  Lat.f  \o\.  42  [Vol.  8  of  Augustine],  pp.  65-02.  — Ta. 
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The  argument  drawn  from  the  great  number  of  the  approvers 
of  an  opinion  has  been  much  disputed  since  the  late  M.  Nicole 
published  his  book  on  tlie  church ;  *  but  all  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  argument,  when  the  question  is  of  approving  a  reason 
and  not  of  attesting  a  fact,  may  be  reduced  merely  to  what  I 
have  just  said.  And  as  one  hundred  horses  do  not  run  faster 
than  one  horse,  though  they  can  di*aw  more,  so  it  is  with  one 
hundred  men  as  compared  with  one  single  man ;  they  cannot 
go  more  justly,  but  they  will  work  more  effectively;  they  can- 
not judge  better,  but  they  will  be  capable  of  furnishing  more 
matter  upon  which  the  judgment  may  be  exercised.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  proverb :  plus  vident  ocuU  quavi  octdus.  We 
notice  it  in  the  councils,  where  really  a  multitude  of  considera- 
tions are  x>ut  upon  the  carpet  which  would  perhaps  escape  one 
or  two,  but  they  run  a  risk  often  of  not  taking  the  better  side 
in  concluding  upon  all  these  considerations,  when  there  are 
no  skilful  {)ersons  charged  with  directing  and  weighing  them. 
Hence  some  judicious  theologians  of  the  Roman  party,  seeing 
that  the  authority  of  the  church,  i.e.  that  of  the  most  exalted 
in  dignity  and  the  most  supported  by  the  multitude,  coidd  not 
be  certain  in  a  matter  of  reasoning,  have  reduced  it  to  the  mere 
attestation  of  the  facts  under  the  name  of  tnulition.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Henry  Holdon,*  an  Englishman,  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonno,  author  of  a  book  entitled  **  Analysis  of  the  Faith,'' 
in  which,  following  the  principles  of  the  *^  (.'Ommonitorium  "  of 
Vincent  de  Lerins,**  he  maintained  that  we  cannot  make  new 

1  ('/.  ante,  p.  H-'JO,  note  1.  — Tr. 

2  Henry  Holden,  I5i)r>-1()<>2,  was  an  English  Roman  Catholic  divine,  wlio 
graduated  at  tht^  Sorbonne,  and  wjvs  appointed  Professor  of  Theoloj^y  there. 
In  1«>47  he  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  for  toleration  of  the  Cat  hollers, 
provided  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allej;ianee.  lUsJ^iritiai  Fidei  Analysis^ 
a  t'om-ise  exposition  of  the  Catholitr  articles  of  faith  as  distinjjnished  from 
matters  of  ojnnion,  apju-ared  at  Paris,  H)r)2.  with  an  a])pendix  eonsistinjij  of  a 
Bliort  treatise  on  Sthism.  It  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  l(i85,  17(57.  at  Colojjne, 
HLV»,  1782,  Eii^.  trans.,  by  "  W.  (I.,"  l(ir>8.  Dupin,  wiio  gives  a  full  abstrai't 
of  the  book  in  his  liVtl.  (hs  Ant.  ff-des.,  1711,  tom.  17,  pp.  im-20.S,  considers 
him  one  of  the  ablest  controversialists  of  his  time.  In  Hk^G  he  was  en;;aged 
in  a  controversy  with  Antoine  Arnanld,  the  Jans<;nist  {cf.  ante,  p.  4(>3,  note  4), 
and  his  letters  to  Arnanld  were  printed  in  later  e«litions  of  the  Anali/nis. — Tu. 

3  St.  Vincent  of  I>erins,  of  Gallic  origin,  who  died  about  450.  His  Adtu  rsus 
prf\ffnian  omnium  novitatfs  Hicrpfieorum  ('oniinoni(nriii)n,  written  in  4.'i4, 
thrive  years  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  eneri^etically  alHrms  the  authority 
of  tradition  against  all  religions  and  doctrinal  innovations.  In  chap.  2  of  this 
short  treatise  wcnrs  tiie  famous  threefold  test  of  orthodoxy:  "Quod  semper, 
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decisions  in  the  church,  and  that  all  the  bishops  assembled  h 
coimcil  can  do  is  to  attest  the  fact  of  the  doctrine  received  in 
their  dioceses.    The  principle  is  specious  so  lon^  as  we  continw 
in  generalities ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  f act,  it  is  found  thst 
in  different  countries  different  opinions  have  been  received  for 
a  long  time ;  and  in  the  same  countries  also  they  have  gone 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  notwithstanding  the  argumenti 
of  Arnauld  against  insensible  changes ;  besides  often  without 
confining  themselves  to  attest  them,  they  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  judge.    It  is  also  at  bottom  the  opinion  of  Gret- 
ser,^  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Bavaria,  author  of  another  Analysis  of 
Faith,  approved  by  the  theologians  of  his  order,  that  the  church 
may  judge  controversies  by  making  new  articles  of  fsuth,  since 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  it,  although  most 
frequently  they  try  to  disguise  this  view,  especially  in  France, 
as  if  the  church  were  only  to  explain  doctrines  already  estab- 
lished.    But  the  explanation  is  a  statement  already  received, 
or  a  new  one  which  they  believe  may  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrine.     Practice  is  most  frequently  opposed  to  tlie 
first  sense,  and  in  the  second,  what  can  the  new  statement 
whicli  is  established  l>e  but  a  new  article  ?     I  am  not,  however, 
of  the  opinion  that  we  despise  antiquity  in  the  matter  of  relig- 
ion ;   and  1  also  believe  that  we  may  say  that  irod  has  pre- 
served the  truly  ecumenical  councils  hitherto  from  all  error 
contrary  to  wholesome  doctrine.     For  the  rest,  sectarian  prej- 
udice is  a  strange  thing.     I  have  seen  ]>eople  embrace  vnih 
ardor  an  opinion  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  received  in  their 
order,  or  even  solely  because  it  is  (contrary  to  that  of  a  man  of 
a  religion  or  of  a  nation  which  they  do  not  like,  although  the 

quod  nbi([iie,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est.'*  The  work  has  been  edited  hy 
Balu/.e,  Paris,  mv\  10(;9,  1(584,  Kliipfel,  Vienna,  1801),  Piisey,  Oxfoni.  li^% 
Herzoff,  Hreslau,  18.'^0,  and  others:  Eng.  trans,  by  Flower,  Ixmdon,  WK- 
See  also  Mignc,  Patrol.  Theol.  cur.  conipl..  Vol.  1,  p.  911,  Paris,  IS+J.  A 
fuU  account  of  it  is  given  in  iSmith-Wace,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Jiiotf.,  4,  115*- 
1158.  — Tr. 

1  Jac.  Grelser,  15(>1-H)25,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  various  parts  of  Theology  at  Ingolstadt  for  twenty-four  years.  A  man 
of  immense  erudition,  and  a  volumintms  author,  he  was  lacking  in  taste  and 
critical  i>ower.  and  was  very  harsh  and  bitter  in  discussion.  It  is  said  of  him 
that,  when  asked  by  the  magistrates  of  Marckdorf  in  Swabia,  his  birthplace, 
for  his  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  town  hall,  he  refused  it,  saying  they  had 
no  place  therein  for  the  head  of  an  ass.  His  complete  works  appeared  at 
Ratisbonne.  1739  85.,  17  vols.,  fol.  — Tr. 
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question  had  almost  no  connection  with  the  religion  or  the 
interests  of  the  people.  They  did  not  know  perhaps  what  was 
in  reality  the  source  of  their  zeal ;  but  I  knew  that,  upon  the 
first  news  that  such  an  one  had  written  this  or  that  thing,  they 
would  ransack  the  libraries  and  puzzle  their  brains  to  find 
something  to  refute  it.  This  it  is  which  is  practised  so  often 
by  those  who  maintain  theses  in  the  universities  and  who  seek 
to  distinguish  themselves  against  their  adversaries.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  doctrines  prescribed  in  the  Symbolic  books 
of  the  sect,  even  among  ^  the  Protestants,  which  we  are  often 
obliged  to  embrace  with  an  oath?  which  some  think  signi- 
fies with  us  only  the  obligation  to  profess  what  these  books 
or  formularies  contain  of  Holy  Scripture;  in  w^hich  they  are 
contradicted  by  others.  And  in  the  religious  orders  of  the 
Koman  party,  without  contenting  themselves  with  the  doctrines 
established  in  their  church,  they  prescribe  narrower  limits  to 
those  who  teach  them ;  witness  the  propositions  the  teaching 
of  which  in  their  schools  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Claudio 
Acquaviva*  (if  I  am  not  mistaken),  defends.  It  would  be  well 
(to  mention  it  in  passing)  to  make  a  systematic  collection  of 
the  x>ropositions  determined  and  censured  by  councils,  popes, 
bishops,  superiors,  faculties,  which  would  be  of  use  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  We  may  distinguish  between  teaching  and 
embracing  an  ox)iniou.  There  is  no  oath  in  the  world  nor  pro- 
hibition which  can  force  a  man  to  abide  in  the  same  opinion, 
for  opinions  are  involuntary  in  themselves :  but  he  may  and 
should  abstain  from  teaching  a  doctrine  which  is  regarded  as 
dangerous,  unless  he  finds  himself  compelled  thereto  by  his 
conscience.  In  this  case  he  must  declare  himself  sincerely  and 
leave  his  post  when  he  has  been  charged  with  teaching ;  suj)- 
posing,  however,  that  he  can  do  so  without  exposing  himself 
to  an  extreme  danger  which  might  fon^e  him  to  leave  without 

Mierhardt,  Erdmann,  and  Jacques  read:  "  panni  "  ;  Janet  reads:  **  par," 
i.f.  "by."  — Tk. 

'^  Claudius  Aquaviva,  ir>43-l(>ir),  General  of  the  Jesuits,  insi-KJin.  For  a 
brief  account  of  his  Rutlo  Sttnliorum,  VMS,  vf.  Hu;;hes,  Loifofn  and  the  Kdu- 
cafvmal  Si/sftm  of  the  Jcsuifs,  j)p.  141  sq.  (in  The  (ireat  Educators  Scries,  e<l. 
by  Nicolas  Murray  Butler),  New  Yi)rk:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  181)2.  For  the 
text  of  the  Nnfio,  and  a  full  account  of  its  growth  from  its  preliniinarj'  to  its 
final  form,  with  the  letters  of  A<iuaviva  and  other  document s.  cf.  Mnnumcuta 
Qi'mianlai  Pxdaf/Of;ica,  Berlin,  A.  Hofniann  &  Co.,  188(5  sq.,  Bd.  V.,  Tom.  II. 
—  Tr. 
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diM'isioiis  in  the  church,  and  t>  -^'aiis  of  recowrilins  the  i-ijzlits 
coiuieil  can  do  is  to  attest  <■'  .v'"l"al  5  the  one  Xye'uv^  iuhL-i-  uUi- 
their  dioceses.     The  prir ..  ju^fg^^s  l^ad,  and  the  other  not  Wins; 
in  «'eneralities  ■  but  v'  ''*■  duties  demanded  by  liis  euusiiencf. 
in  different  counts*    ./H>.sition  between  the  i)ublitr  and  ili»»  iiniv 
a  long  time*  9*      ^Mreeu  tlie  public  opinions  of  diftVvent  s«fo 
from  one  ex'  •     t^^'^^-     ^*^*t  often  tliese  very  oppositions  aitMnUv 
of  Amar'         ./(msist  only  in  the  fornuilas.     I  am  iibliirfil  a- so 

confin^  ^.'»/''''  ^**  ^^^■'  J"^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^*^^*"^  viix^Q^  tliat  thiTe  an*  \V'\ 

the^         vi   ".vfjlile  involved  in  error  as  is  ordinarily  sup]Kt<»'ii. 
gr        .-"'it  I  ^hink  that  tliey  embrace  the  truth,  but  bfraust*  ii. 
y'.  'upon  tlio  dc)Otrinos  upon  which  they  makr  so  much  stir. 
I''-''! jitiw*  absolutely  no  positive  opinicm,  and  lKM-aus»>  witln'it 
'^j!/;,!,' examined  anythinijj  ami  without  havinj^  in  the  mind  tin- 
\^t  siiperlicdal  ideiis  ui)on  the  matter  in  question,  tht^y  air 
^,.;oIve<l  to  hold  themselves  fast  to  their  party,  as  siddit^s  ^vh* 
i\o  not  examine  the  cause  they  defend :  and  ii  the  life'(jf  a  u^.au 
jjh<»ws  that  he  luus  no  sincere  regard  for  religion,  it  is  suttiiimt 
for  111  in  to  have  the  hand  and  ton«;ue  ready  to  maintain  tin* 
coiiiiiHHi  opinion,  in  order  to  commend  himself  to  those  whuoa:i 
procure  liiiii  support. 

77/.  This  iusti<-e  wliich  vou  render  to  the  human  race  i]i>*! 
not.  rcclound  to  its  praise;  and  men  would  be  more  f*xru>ai«lf  in 
rollowiu*^'  tJieir  o[)ini(tns  than  in  disi^uisin^  them  lor  tlie  .>;ib' 
(»r  thrir  inr<M('sls.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  more  ^inrrrit\  i:i 
tlu'lr  ih'j'ds  than  you  sei^m  to  Lrive  any  one  to  understand.  I'lC 
willuMit  any  kuowlcil.n'e  of  a  reason,  they  ean  jierhaps  attain  t«> 
an  iniiih'n't  fditli  l)v  subiuittiii'j:  thenist'lvt»s  in  uem-ral  and  Sit..H- 
tinirs  hliudlv,  but  oftiMi  in  '-C<'od  faitli,  t(»  tlu*  judirnu'Ut  (tt  I'linis 
who.^c  authorilv  lln-v  have  once  recoLjni/.^Ml.  It  is  trui*  r:iat  rin- 
intcrrst    th«'v  liuil   therein  cont ril)utes  to  tliis  snl)niis>i("n,  I*'.' 

« 

this  (hii's  not.  int'vent  thrni  at  last  I'njni  loi'miuLr  an  (•j'ini":i. 
'Hii-y  an*  i'ont(Mited  in  the  Ivoinan  church  willi  ibis  ali:ii'>r 
iniplirii  liiith.  not  jicrhaps  havinij:  any  article  th(Mcii|..iii.  .hu-  ti- 
tin-  I'cvcl.it ion  which  is  jud'^cd  ab.^olutely  ///><(^//////^^r// tln-rt-l" 
and  V  liich  is  con^idrrcd  as  necessary  tirrrssitaf*'  int'tlii,  fj.  u\r 
brli.'l"  of  which  is  a  condition  alisolutelv  ni'ccssarv  to  salvatiuii- 
.\nd  t!ic\  arc  nil  m-rrssitate  pr(rrr/)ft\  l)y  the  ne<M*s«»iTv  tlicrci:: 
lau'^ht  of  ohcvinu^  the  cliurc'li,  as  ihcv  call  it.  and  «>!'  Lrivini::;^'.! 
attention  to  that  which  is  proposed  therein,  all   under  pain '.'i 
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But  this  necessity  demands  only  a  reasonable  docil- 

)es  not  compel  absolute  assent,  according  to  the  most 

!tors  of  this  church.     Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself 

,Y'ever,  that  nothing  was  better  than  this  faith  of  a 

submits  himself  to  an  established  authority,  and  he 

^6  with  approval  the  statement  of  a  dying  man,  who  escaped 

ojie  devil  by  this  circle,  which  they  heard  him  often  repeat : 

I  believe  all  that  the  church  believes, 
The  church  believes  what  I  believe. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

OF    THE    DIVISION    OF   THE   SCIENCES 

§  1.  Ph,  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  course,  and  all  the 
operations  of  the  understanding  are  explained.  Our  purpose  is 
not  to  enter  into  the  detail  indeed  of  our  knowledge,  yet  it  will 
perhaps  be  proper  here,  before  we  conclude,  to  make  a  general 
review  by  considering  the  division  of  the  sciences.  All  that 
can  enter  into  the  sphere  of  human  understanding  is  either  the 
nature  of  things  in  themselves,  or  in  the  second  place,  man  in  the 
character  of  an  agent,  tending  towards  his  end  and  in  particular 
towards  his  happiness,  or  in  the  third  place  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing and  communicating  knowledge.  Science  then  is  divided 
into  three  kinds.  §  2.  The  first  is  Physics  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, which  comprises  not  only  bodies  and  their  properties,  as 
number,  figure,  but  also  spirits,  God  himself  and  the  angels. 
§  3.  The  second  is  Practical  Philosophy  or  Ethics,  which  teaches 
the  means  of  obtaining  good  and  useful  things,  and  proposes  to 
itself  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  also  the  practice 
of  that  which  is  right.  §  4.  Finally,  the  third  is  Logic  or  the 
knowledge  of  signs,  for  Xoyo^  signifies  word.  We  need  signs  of 
our  ideas  to  enable  us  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  to  register  tlioni  for  our  own  use.  Perhaps 
if  we  should  consider  distinctly  and  with  all  possible  care  that 
this  last  kind  of  science  revolves  about  ideas  and  words,  we 
should  have  a  logic  and  criticism  ^  different  from  that  which  has 

1  Locke  has:  "critic,"  Philos.  Wks.,  Vol.  2,  p.  3Ji8,  Bohii's  ed.;  Fraser, 
Locke's  Easay  concerninr/  Human  Under  it anding^  Vol.  2,  p.  462.  —  Tr. 
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hitherto  boen  seen.  And  these  three  kinds,  Physics,  Ethics, 
and  Lojd^'j  i^i'^  li^e  three  great  provinces  in  the  intellectual 
world,  entirely  separate  and  distinct  the  one  from  the  other. 

TJi.   This  division  has  already  l)een  a  celebrated  one  among 
the  ancients ;  for  under  Lotjic  they  conij)rised,  as  you  do,  all 
that  relates  to  words  and  to  the  explication  of  onr  thought*: 
Artes  rlicfnidi.     Nevertheless,  there  is  some  difficulty  therein; 
for  the  science  of  reasoning,  of  judgment,  of  invention  app«?ars 
very  different  from  the  knowledge  of  the  etymologies  of  words 
and  the  use  of  languages,  which  is  something  indetinite  aud 
arbitrary.     Farther,  in  explaining  words,  we  are  obliged  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  sciences  themselves,  as  appears  by  the 
dictionaries ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  treat  of  science 
without  giving  at  the  same  time  detinitions  of  the  terms.     But 
the  juincipal  dithculty  found  in  this  division  of  the  sciences  is 
that  ciwh  ])art  appears  to  absorb  the  whole ;  in  the  first  place, 
Ethics  and  Logic  will  fall  into  Physics,  taken  as  generally  as 
you  have  just  stilted ;  for  in  speaking  of  spirits,  i.e.  of  sub- 
stances having  understanding  and  will,  and  in  exjdaining  this 
understanding  to  the  bottom,  you  will  make  it  include  all  logic: 
jind  in  exphiiiiing  in  the  d(x*trine  of  spirits  what  lielongs  to  the 
will,  it  would  be  necessary  to  s])eak  of  gocnl  and  evil,  of  hai»j»i- 
ness  and  misery,  and  it  will  only  de])end  upon  you  to  push  this 
doctrine  far  eunugli  to  nuike  it  include  all  ])raetical  ]>hilosophy. 
lu  return,  all  might  l)e  included  in  practical  philoso]>hy  as  serv- 
ing for  our  lia]>])iness.     You  know  that  Tlieoloicv  is  ri'ditiv  con- 
sidered  as  a  i)ractical  science,  and   Juris])rudeTu*e  as  well  a.s 
Medicine  are  not  less  so;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  human  ha]>j>i- 
ncss  or  of  our  good  and  ill  will  absorb  all  these  branches  of 
knowlc(lj4:c.  should  \v<»  desire  to  explain  sufficiently  all  the  means 
serving  the  end  which  reason   })roi)oses  to  itself.      Thus  it  is 
t.liJit  Z\ving(M-  has  included  all  in  his  *' ^Magnum  theatrum  vitii' 
hunuini."  which  Pxyerling  has  disturbed  by  arraic^nuir  in  alpha- 
betical onhu".'     And  in  treating  all  matters  in  dictionaries  fol- 

1  L;iiiront  UcyfTliiick,  or?J«'i<M*lyuck.  loTS-HVJT,  a  Flomisli  scliolar,  Profe«;s4r 
of  Poetry  ami  Hhcloric  at  Vaiilx,  ami  Canon  of  the  Antwerp  Cat Iwdral.  pul'- 
lisli('<l.  witli  adclilions  and  corrections,  the  Thfutram  rito]  JniDnina: oi  'Lv(\ti\i^'^ 
((•/.  nnfc.  ]).  '4S,  note  1).  witli  tli(>  title  Mof/num  theatrum  ritw  humcus'. 
Col<>L:n(\  l<;;;i.  S  vols.,  fol.  Schaarschmidt  statics  that  this  new  edition  in 
aljdiaheticMJ  order  is.  in  fact,  worth  loss  than  the  old  reilaction  of  tlie  book, 
which  haiulled  the  materials  systematically  in  their  essential  asiH^cts.  — Tr. 
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lowing  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  the  doctrine  of  languages 
(which  you  with  the  ancients  put  in  Logic),  i.e.  in  discursive 
logic,  takes  possession  in  its  turn  of  the  territory  of  the  two 
others.  Here,  then,  your  three  great  provinces  of  encyclopedia 
are  in  continual  war,  since  one  is  always  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  the  others.  The  Nominalists  believed  that  there  were 
as  many  paiiiicular  sciences  as  truths,^  which  they  composed 
after  the  wholes  according  as  they  arranged  them ;  and  others 
compare  the  entire  body  of  our  knowledge  to  an  ocean,  which 
is  all  of  a  piece  and  which  is  divided  into  Caledonian,  Atlantic, 
Ethiopic,  Indian  only  by  arbitrary  lines.  It  is  usually  found 
that  one  and  the  same  truth  may  be  put  in  different  places, 
according  to  the  terms  it  contains,  and  also  according  to  the 
mediate  terms  or  causes  upon  which  it  depends,  and  according 
to  the  inferences  and  results  it  may  have.  A  simple  categoric 
proposition  has  only  two  terms ;  but  a  hypothetic  proposition 
may  have  f  om*,  not  to  speak  of  complex  statements.  A  remark- 
able history  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  annals  of  universal 
history  and  in  the  history  of  the  country  where  it  happened, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  interested 
therein.  And  suppose  the  question  therein  concerns  some  fine 
precept  of  morals,  some  stratagem  of  war,  some  invention  use- 
ful in  the  arts  which  serve  the  conveniences  of  life  or  the  health 
of  men,  this  same  history  will  be  related  to  some  purpose  in  the 
science  or  art  it  concerns,  and  indeed  it  can  be  mentioned  in 
two  parts  of  this  science,  viz.,  —  in  the  history  of  the  discipline 
in  order  to  recount  its  efficient  growth,  and  also  in  the  precepts 
to  confirm  them  or  illuminate  them  by  examples.  For  example, 
what  is  very  properly  told  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  that 
a  Moorish  woman  cured  him  by  rubbings  only  of  a  hectic  almost 
desperate,  deserves  also  place  in  a  system  of  medicine,  as  well 
in  the  chapter  on  hectic  fever,  as  when  the  question  concerns  a 

1  The  phrase  "  as  many  sciences  as  truths  "  — **  tot  esse  scientias  quot  veri- 
tates  " — is,  as  Schaarsclimidt  says,  "the  sharpest  expression  of  nominalistic 
individualism."  "  AccordinjL?  to  Nominalism,  we  have  a  knowledi^e  of  partic- 
ulars only,  all  universals  bcnnjr  meraly  fir/) m'n (a  nioiitis,  pro<hicts  of  abstrac- 
tion. Hence  true  and  j^enuine  science  always  relates  to  particulars  only,  and 
thus  there  are  as  many  sciences  as  (particular)  truths." 

On  Leibnitz's  studies  of  Nominalism,  cf.  (Tuhraner,  Lfihntt.  Dissrrtatio  de 
princ.  individ.,  pp.  39  9q.,  I^ibnitz,  1)h  stllo  philos.  Nizolii,  §  28,  Gerhardt, 
4,  157-ir>8,  Erdmanu,  6&-69.  -  Tk. 
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medicinal  ili<*t  compiisiir^  ilicso  oxproises ;  ami  tliis  olisi^rvaiiou 
will  serve  also  the  better  to  diseover  the  eaiisos  uf  this  di.sease. 
lint  we  niij^ht  further  speak  of  this  in  niediuiiuil  loi^ic,  whore 
tlie  (jnestion  is  ahont  the  art  of  diseoverint^  remedies,  and  iuthe 
history  of  nie<lieine,  in  order  to  show  how  remedies  have  iv»me 
to  the  knowledj^e  of  men,  and  that  it  is  often  l)y  the  aid  t>f  sim- 
])le  empiric's  and  even  (rharlatans.  Beverovieiiis,*  in  a  remark- 
al)le  book  on  ancient  medicine,  drawn  wholly  from  authors  in»t 
])hysicians,  would  have  rendered  his  work  still  more  useful,  if 
he  had  passed  <lown  to  modern  authors.  We  see  by  this  that 
one  and  the  saim^  truth  may  have  many  places  atreording  to  tb.*- 
diflerent  relations  it  can  have.  Those  who  arran^re  a  lil>r.irv 
very  often  d()  not  know  where  to  place  certain  books.  Ikmui:  in 
susi)ense  Ix^tween  two  or  three  x^kat'es  etjually  suitable.  I»iit 
let  us  now  s])eak  only  of  general  d(X'trines  and  put  aside  partic- 
ular fju'ts,  history  and  languajj^es.  I  find  two  prinr-i[ial  dis]H> 
sitions  of  all  dot'trinal  truths,  each  of  which  should  have  i-s 
deserts  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  unit<\  TIk!  one  would 
Im^  ftf/nthofk'  and  thcorotk,  rankinjj^  truths  a4'cor(lin.\:  to  the  onitT 
of  ])root's,  as  the  mathematicians  do,  so  that  each  propusiliuii 
woidd  come  after  those  on  which  it  de]>ends.  The  other  dis[H)- 
sition  would  be  atmh/tic  dud  pravtiatK  (rommencin.:;  with  the  cimI 
of  men,  i.e.  with  the  j^^oods  whose  consummation  is  lia])pine'is. 
and  scM'kiui^^  in  order  the  means  available  for  actjuiriiiir  tl;rs»' 
l!:()(m1s  or  avoiding:  the  cimtrarv  evils.  These  two  methods  liav»- 
]>la<'e  in  ij^eneral  encyclo])edia,  while  some  have  pratrtised  tht^:ii 
in  i)arlicular  sciences;  for  Lreometry  itself,  treated  svnthetica'.lv 
bv  Muclid  as  a  scienci*,  has  been  treated  bv  s(une  ntln-rs  as  it:: 
art.  and  nnijlit  nevertheless  be  treate<l  demonstrativrlv  um'I^t 
this  [\n']n,  which  would  show  indeed  some  invention;  as  it  >c:;i'- 

^  flail  v:ni  Hj'Vrrwyck.  —  I-^itin  Tinvoroviinns, —  15*H-n>-17,  a  iioteil  l':it  1. 
l)liysi('i:m.  who  stiuli('(l  ;it  l^ydcii.  ('at*n,  I'aris,  Mi>iit|)»'lier  aiwl  Padna.  v,hr''< 
ln'  r»-(!<'ivi-(l  his  M.  I).,  aii<i  on  liis  r«Murn  hri-aiiu»  l*rof('SSi»r  «»f  Mi-ilit-ir!'-  :\'.  U'r- 
(Irocht  and  i>hy?«i(!iaii  to  ilio  <*ity,  in  whii-h  al?*o  Iw.  hrhl  several  «'i\il  orlji-i-, 
amoiii;  thi'Hi  that  of  hnrizomastrr.  H(*  lahoriMJ  to  simplify  fht*  nn't]i»».Is  of  |irr- 
Si'rihinu  lor  ihs»?;is«',  \U*  j)nl»lishi'<l  a  nuniher  of  rooks<Ii>iin;^nishi'  [  for  purity 
of  sl>  hi  aii'l  r- lation  of  fads,  ami  whidi.  adorned  with  oi»i»iM'jr-i>hiii'S  .iriil  '.Miii 
tlic  v«»r<»'S  of  Jakt'h  Cats,  l^)77-l'i<^<^  one  of  tin;  iddest  and  most  pi.jiiil.ir  J'nt>'h 
p<icls.  **  in:id«'  in  his  time  nincli  s<'nsatioii  and  uu.'t  with  much  ajiprnljutio!!." 
Amonji  th»Mn  ua>n  the  f'lro  ntnln'lnx  rrf,>rutn,  Lugd.  l>at.,  1«k>7,  lini".  IJ-r-' 
ijientiniifd  hy  l.cihnilz.      His  i-ntin'  works  were  published  at  AnL'»ti'nl:iuj. 
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one  proposed  to  measure  all  kinds  of  plane  figures,  and  begin- 
ning with  rectilinears,  reflected  that  they  may  be  divided  into 
triangles  and  that  each  triangle  is  half  of  a  parallelogram;  and 
that  parallelograms  can  be  reduced  to  rectangles  whose  measure 
is  easy.  But  in  writing  the  encyclopedia,  following  both  these 
two  dispositions  together,  we  might  take  measures  for  references 
in  order  to  avoid  repetitions.  To  these  two  dispositions  the  third 
according  to  the  terms  should  be  joined,  which  in  reality  would 
be  only  a  kind  of  index,  either  systematic,  arranging  the  terms 
according  to  certain  predicaments  which  would  be  common 
to  all  the  notions,  or  alphabetical  according  to  the  languages 
received  among  scholars.  Now  this  index  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  find  together  all  the  propositions  into  which  the 
term  enters  in  a  sufficiently  remarkable  manner ;  for  according 
to  the  two  preceding  ways,  where  the  truths  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  origin  or  use,  truths  concerning  one  and  the  same 
term  cannot  be  found  together.  For  example,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted Euclid,  when  he  was  teaching  how  to  find  the  half  of  an 
angle,  to  add  the  means  of  finding  its  third,  because  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  speak  of  the  conic  sections,  knowledge  of 
which  he  could  not  yet  assume  in  this  place.  But  the  index 
may  and  should  indicate  the  places  where  are  found  the  impor- 
tant propositions  which  concern  one  and  the  same  subject.  And 
we  still  lack  such  an  index  in  geometry,  which  would  be  of  great 
use  in  facilitating  indeed  invention  and  in  pushing  the  science, 
for  it  would  relieve  the  memory  and  often  spare  us  the  trouble 
of  seeking  again  that  which  has  already  been  found.  And  these 
indices  would  further  be  of  use  for  a  much  stronger  reason  in 
the  other  sciences,  where  the  art  of  reasoning  has  less  power, 
and  would  be  above  all  extremely  necessary  in  Medicine.  But 
the  art  of  making  such  indices  would  be  no  slight  one.  Now 
considering  these  three  dispositions,  I  find  it  remarkable  that 
they  correspond  to  the  ancient  division,  which  you  have  renewed, 
which  divides  science  or  philosophy  into  theoretic,  practical  and 
discursive,  or  ratlior  into  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Logic.  For  the 
synthetic  disposition  corresponds  to  the  theoretic,  the  analytical 
to  the  practical,  and  that  of  the  index  according  to  the  terms  to 
logic :  so  that  this  ancient  division  does  very  well,  provided  we 
understand  tliese  dispositions  as  I  have  just  explained,  i.e.  not 
as  distinct  sciences,  but  as  different  arrangements  of  the  same 
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truths  as  far  as  we  judge  it  advisable  to  repeat  tliem.  There 
is  also  a  cicil  divitiion  of  the  sciences  a(;cordiug  to  the  faculties 
and  i)r()fossions.  We  make  use  of  it  in  the  universities,  and  in 
tlie  arran.t^cnients  of  libraries  ;^  and  IJraudius,*  "with  his  eontinuer 
Lipenius;^  wlio  have  left  us  the  amplest,  but  not  the  l>est  cata- 
logue of  books,  instead  of  following  the  method  of  the  Pandects 
of  ( Jesner,*  which  is  wholly  systenuitic,  have  content-tni  them- 
selves with  the  use  of  the  great  division  of  the  materials  (m;^:h 

1  For  Leibnitz's  sketch  of  a  library  class! lication  and  catalogue,  qf.  his  hka 
Lelhuitluna  liibUothec.sR  PuhlicsB  secundum  classfs  scientlaruni  ordlnnntJm, 
Diitons,  5,  'JOiJ-^li.  Cf.  also  his  Jieprescntation  a  S.  A.  S.  le  Due  d*>  \Vvlf€nr 
buttvlyPourVt'iiconratjer  a  Veiitrf.tien  d^f  saBibliotheque^  ibid.,  5,  207-208;  the 
saino,  in  (Torman,  (tuhrauer,  Leibnitz's  Deutsche  Schrift,^  2,  470-472.  —  Tr. 

-  Georjj  Draud,  VuV\-Hh¥i  or  1()35,  a  student  at  ftlarburj?  University  and 
afterwards  a  proof-reader  at  Frankfort,  Basle,  and  at  the  famoiiA  tj-pojn^phy 
at  F(^yerabend,  and  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Gros-Carbcu,  Ortenlterg  and 
Dauernheini,  was  the  lirst  to  attempt  an  extended  systematic  bibliofrraphy. 
His  liibllothvva  chissiva  aive  catalogus  offici/ialiSt  in  quo  singuli  singnlaruhi 
/avtilfdtuiii  ac.  pro/''s.fionum  lihrl  —  mcuudnm  ortcs  et  ordine  alphabitico 
rew/iscntur,  Frankfort,  1611,  was  the  most  complete  bibliography  of  printeii 
bot)ks  that  had  then  apiK^ared.  A  2d  ed.,  increased  by  all  the  books  ]iriuteJ 
from  1()11-1(;25  of  which  the  e<litor  had  knowledge,  api)eare<l  in  I&IT).  —  Tk. 

■'  Martin  I,ip«'nius,  1():>0-1<)1»2,  a  learned  (Tcrman  bibliographer,  who  stadieil 
at  Wiitemlxrjr.  mikI  was  co-rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Halle,  and  of  the  aiM»i- 
emy  at  Liibeck.  and  rector  an<l  professor  in  the  gynmasiuin  at  Stettin.  Hf 
l)ul)lisli(.Ml  Jiifi/fofhrt-ti  rt'iilis  juridir.a,  1(>71>,  the  most  valuable  of  his  si-rit-^, 
ediird  with  additions  by  F.  W.  Struve,  in  1720,  by  (;.  A.  Jenichen.  IIC^^WAK 
a  jnrlNt.  philolo^ian  an«i  historian,  with  corrections  in  17^^6,  and  a  supplement 
in  two  part>.  171'J :  also  several  subsetpient  editions  with  c«>rre<*ti«)iis  anil  addi- 
tions ;  liihlintlii  rd  rnilis  in^'dica,  \iu\K  pfiilosapfiicu,  1<kS2,  theol{tf/,'i'(t,  PN'i. 
Tlu'V  were  called  r'<ih's  because?  the  books  were  listed  in  the  alphabetical  onlfr 
of  snl»j«*cts  and  not  undrr  the  nanu's  of  their  authors.  —  Tr. 

^('onrad  (Jt-sner,  l."»ir)-l."»<)."),  called  the  "  (Jennan  IMiuy,"  because  of  hi> 
vasi  <Tnditi<>ii,  was  PrnlVssor  of  (ireek,  15*57.  at  I^usanne.  antl  of  l*hysii<  and 
iNalural  History.  ir>n.  at  Ziirich.  He  made  *Mhe  tirst  comprehi'usixe  Jitti  inpt 
at  a  Lr«'ni-ral  «'Mcvcl(»iM'dia  of  literature,  const ructed  in  the  form  of  a  catalo.iriii-" 
in  his  liihliotJi'  i-,(  nnirrrsdlia.  The  work  contained  the  titles  «»f  :ill  tlifu  l^ti-'wii 
l)ook>,  exist I'lit  or  l(»st,  pnhlished  or  announced,  in  Hebrew,  (Jn-ck  and  l.i":i-.. 
uivini:  under  cacli  important  name  a  vast  amoiuit  of  bibliographical  inf«>riui- 
tion  and  criticism,  original  and  selected,  and  often  some  spt.M'imens  of  tlic'r 
style.  The  tirst  vol.,  Ziirich,  \TA'\,  is  arrangecl  al{)hahetica]ly  acconliiii:  t.i 
the  ant  liors*  names :  the  second,  entitled  I*(fii<lrrt:v.  siri-  pi(r(iti>>rif/i.i  nu-V'.-' 
ao^' II  III ,  nil.  XXI.,  —  f>f}ii.<  fi/it/osojihlm  't  imDiitnn  h<nnirtiin  tirthnn  tit'p"  i^*<- 
il'ionnn  Itu-^s  riii,i  ,,i  mi'  y  rf  unfi/n's  ii/tfrvrsuf''fi  simul  't  piirtirnhi)>  j:,  — Ziirich. 
MIS,  is  an  an  ucd  acc()r<linv,Mo  subjects  and  divided  into  lUbooks.  bixikL'l.a 
tlieolo'^ical  encvclo))e<lia,  not  Ix'ing  published  till  ir»t*.<,  and  b<M>k  'Jt),  tin? 
medical  writings,  ne\er  appearing  because  in  the  author's  view  too  iinperftrt 
for  publication.  It  was  reprinted  and  greatly  enlargeil  by  Sinilcr  in  l.'.74.aiid 
by  d.  . I.  Frirs.  Ziirich.  i:>.s;;.  —  Tu. 
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the  same  as  the  libraries)  following  the  four  faculties  (as  they 
are  called)  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  philosophy, 
and  have  afterwards  arranged  the  titles  of  each  faculty  accord- 
ing to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  principal  terms  entering 
into  the  inscription  of  the  books:  this  lightened  the  task  of 
these  authors,  because  they  had  no  need  to  see  the  book  or  to 
understand  the  matter  which  the  book  treats,  but  it  does  not 
sufficiently  serve  others,  at  least  it  does  not  make  references  in 
the  titles  to  others  of  parallel  signification ;  for  not  to  speak  of  a 
number  of  mistakes  they  have  made,  we  see  that  often  one  and 
the  same  thing  is  called  by  different  names,  as,  for  example, 
ohservntiones  juns,  miscellanea,  conjectanea,  electa,  semestria, 
probabilia,  benedicta,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  inscriptions ; 
such  books  of  the  jurisconsults  signify  only  the  miscellanies  of 
the  Roman  Law.  This  is  why  the  systematic  disposition  of  the 
materials  is  without  doubt  the  best,  and  we  may  join  with  it 
alphabetical  indices  very  full  according  to  the  terms  and  the 
authors.  The  civil  and  received  division,  according  to  the  four 
faculties,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Theology  treats  of  eternal 
felicity  and  all  that  relates  thereto,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
soul  and  the  conscience ;  it  is  like  a  jurisprudence  which  regards 
what  is  said  to  exist  deforo  interno  and  employs  invisible  sub- 
stances and  intelligences  :  Jurisprudence  has  for  its  object  gov- 
ernment and  the  laws,  whose  end  is  the  happiness  of  men  so 
far  as  the  external  and  sensible  can  contribute  thereto ;  but  it 
regards  principally  only  that  which  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  spirit,  and  does  not  enter  much  farther  into  the  detail  of 
material  things  whose  nature  it  assumes  in  order  to  employ 
them  as  means.  Thus  is  it  relieved  at  once  of  an  important 
point  which  concerns  the  health,  strength  and  perfection  of  the 
human  body,  the  care  of  which  is  given  to  tlie  faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. Some  have  believed  with  some  reason  that  we  might  add 
to  the  others  the  Economic  Faculty,  which  woukl  contain  the 
Mathematical  and  Mechani(fal  Arts,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
detail  of  the  subsistence  of  men  and  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
in  which  Agricftlfjo-e  and  Architpchwe  would  be  included.  But 
we  aV)andon  to  the  fa<'ulty  of  Philosophy  all  which  is  not 
included  in  the  three  faculties  which  we  call  superior.  We  do 
this  quite  badly,  for  we  do  it  without  givinci;  means  to  those 
who  are  of  this  fourth  faculty  for  perfecting  themselves  by 
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practice  as  those  can  do  who  teach  the  other  foculties.  Thni 
the  mathematics  perhaps  excepted,  we  consider  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  others.^  This  is  why 
we  wish  the  youth  to  learn  history,  and  the  arts  of  speaking 
and  some  rudiments  of  theology  and  natural  jxurispmdence, 
independent  of  divine  and  human  laws,  under  the  title  of  meta- 
physics or  psychology,  ethics  and  politics  with  a  little  of  physics 
also,  in  order  to  serve  as  young  physicians.  This,  then,  is  the 
civil  division  of  the  sciences  following  the  hodies  and  profes- 
sions of  the  scholars  who  teach  them,  without  speaking  of  the 
.  profession  of  those  who  work  for  the  public  otherwise  than  hj 
their  discourses  and  who  ought  to  be  direoted  by  true  scholani 
if  the  limits  of  knowledge  were  well  understood.  And  even  in 
the  more  noble  manual  arts,  knowledge  has  been  very  muek 
bound  up  with  performance,  and  might  be  more  sa  As  in  tad 
they  are  joined  together  in  medicine,  not  only  formerly  among 
the  ancients  (where  physicians  were  also  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries),  but  also  to-day  especially  among  the  chemists.  This 
alliance  also  of  practice  and  theory  finds  itself  at  variance  both 
among  those  who  teach  what  are  called  exercises,  as  also  among 
the  painters,  or  sculptors  and  musicians,  and  among  some  other 
kinds  of  virtuosi.  And  if  the  principles  of  all  these  professions 
and  arts,  and  even  of  the  trades,  were  taught  practically  among 
the  ])hilosophers,  or  in  some  other  faculty  of  scholars  as  they 
might  he,  these  scholars  would  be  truly  the  teachers  of  the 
human  race.*    But  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  much  of 

1  I. p.  in  tho  broader  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  eqnivalent  to  tbe 
Humanities,  — artes  liberalcSf  — the  liberal  education,  disciplinary,  stimulative 
an(i  cultural  of  the  student's  entire  powers,  which  was  considered  until  ver>' 
recently,  and  is  rejcarded  even  now  by  many  of  the  deepest  and  farthest-sij^bted 
thinkers  on  education,  as  an  essential  precedent  and  preparation  fur  all  later 
special  professional  study.  The  custom  of  reji^ardinj;  the  Facnilty  of  Arts 
or  Philosoi>hy  as  intro<iuctory  to  that  of  Theoloj^,  Medicine  and  Jurispm- 
dence.  j^oes  back  to  the  university  curricula  of  the  Middle  Ape,  the  Trivium 
an<I  the  (^na«lriviuni,  with  their  respe<rtive  dep:rees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.,  which  in 
their  essential  character  an<i  principles,  with  the  necessary  changes  incident 
to  an  advancing  civilization,  have  been,  till  within  a  short  time  at  least,  the 
controlling  iiithience  in  shapin<>:  the  curricula  and  methods  of  all  modem  col- 
lejfiate  and  university  education.  —  Tr. 

2  On  this,  as  on  every  subject  he  touched,  Leibnitz  utters  a  suprgestire  and 
stimulating  tliou>;lit,  which  has  in  recent  tinier  brought  forth  much  fruit  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  technical  and  art  schools  of  every  kind. 
—  Tr. 
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the  present  state  of  things  in  literature  and  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  consequently  of  the  government.  And  when  I  con- 
sider how  much  men  have  advanced  in  knowledge  in  the  last 
century  or  two,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  for  them  to  go  incom- 
pai'ably  farther  in  order  to  render  themselves  happier,  I  do  not 
despair  that  a  considerable  improvement  will  come  in  a  more 
tranquil  period  under  some  great  prince  whom  God  will  be  able 
to  raise  up  for  the  good  of  the  human  race.^ 

^  Leibnitz  constantly  labored  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  "  great  princes  "  in  the  initiation  and  furtherance  of  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  the  higher  ideal  interests  of  mankind  in  general,  a  conspicuous 
example  of  his  success  being  that  of  the  great  reformatory  genius  of  his  time, 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  Their  correspondence  is  found  in  Foucher  de 
Careil,  (Euvres  de  LeibJiiz,  7, 395-598.  Cf.  also  W.  Guerrier,  Leibniz  in  sein^n 
Beziehungen  zu  Russland  und  Peter  dem  Grossen^  St.  Petersburg  and  Leip- 
zig, 1873 ;  Foucher  de  Careil,  Leibniz  et  Pierre  le  Grand,  Paris,  1873.  For  a 
general  account  of  his  various  efforts  in  this  direction,  qf.  Fischer,  Gesch.  d. 
u.  Philos,,  Vol.  2,  Leibniz,  3d  ed.,  1889,  pp.  211-249;  and  for  a  brief  account, 
Merz,  Leibniz  (Blackwood's  Philos.  Class.),  pp.  74-^.  —Tr. 
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LEIBNITZ  TO   JACOB  THOMASIUS* 

April  20-30,  1669 
[From  the  Latin] 

How  much  that  ycv/xa  of  philosophical  history  of  yours  has  made 
the  mouths  of  all  water  cannot  be  told  ;  for  it  is  apparent  how  much 
difference  there  is  between  mere  enumerations  of  names  and  those 
profound  views  concerning  the  connections  of  opinions.  And  cer- 
tainly all  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  I  hear  speak  of  your  essay 
(you  know  that  I  never  flatter),  unanimously  affirm  that  from  no 
one  man  can  a  complete  body  of  philosophical  history  preferably  be 
expected.  Very  many  skilled  in  antiquity  rather  than  in  art  have 
given  us  lives  rather  than  opinions.  You  will  give  the  history  not  of 
philosophers  but  of  philosophy.  They  say  in  England  that  Joseph 
GlanviU's  History  of  the  growth  of  the  sciences  since  Aristotle  is  in 
press.^  But  I  think  he  will  pursue  for  the  most  part  the  mathemati- 
cal, mechanical,  and  physical  periods  of  this  inquiry  only,  so  I  think 

1  Grerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.l,  15-27;  Erdmann,  4d-54 ;  Dutens,  4, 
Pt.  1.7-19;  Kortholt,  Leibnit.  epist.  ad  diversos,  Lipsise,  1734-42,2,  121-142. 
Kortholt's  text  gives  the  piece  as  printed  by  Leibnitz  in  his  edition  of  Nizo- 
lius,  and  differs  considerably  from  that  given  by  Gerhardt,  which  is  the  text 
followed  in  this  translation.  Cf.  also,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.^  4, 
162-174.  In  this  **  impression,"  says  Gerhardt,  Einleitung,  ibid.,  p.  9,  note  ♦♦, 
**  the  copy  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  has  been  used,  in  which  are  found 
MS.  notes  of  Leibnitz."  —  Tr. 

2. Joseph  Glanvill,  163C»-1G80,  Court  Chaplain  to  Charles  IL,  published  his 
defence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  entitled  Phis  Ultra,  or  the  Progress 
and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  in  lfi68.  In  his 
idea  of  causation  Glanvill  was  a  predecessor  of  Hume.  His  Scepsis  scientifica,^ 
or  Vanity  of  Doyinatisimf,  London,  IGtJTi,  edited  ])y  John  Owen,  1885,  and  his 
Dc  incrernent'iH  fidentiarum,  London,  1670,  attacked  the  Aristotelian  and  Car- 
tesian dogmatism.  Though  a  thorough-going  sceptic  in  the  direction  of  the 
scholastic  philosoi>hy,  he  wjis  opposed  to  the  materialism  of  Hobbes.  Some 
account  of  GhiuviU's  views  will  be  found  in  I^cky,  Rationalism  in  Europe, 
1,  129  sq.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  187G.  —  Tb 
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he  has  forestalled  you  in  nothing.  But  I  wish  that  you  would  pro- 
duce a  style  and  form  for  this  more  modem  age  and  admonish  our 
inconsiderate  youth  that  neither  everything  nor  nothing  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  restorers.  Bagheminus^  is  not  the  only  critic  to  whom  you 
are  indebted ;  there  are  the  Patricii,  Telesii,  Campaneike,  Bodini. 
Nizolii,  Fracastorii,  Cardanii,  Galilsei,  Verulamii,  Gassendi,  Hobbii, 
Cartesii,  Bassones,  Digbaji,  Sennerti,  Sperlingii,  Derodones,  Deusingii. 
and  many  other  names  among  whom  the  cloak  of  philosophy  is 
divided.^  To  remind  the  world  of  these  will  be  a  diversion  for  vou.  a 
profit  to  the  public. 

Who  does  not  assent  to  your  estimate  of  Bagheminus?  There  is  no 
skilful  adjustment  in  hypotheses,'  no  logical  sequence  of  reasons,  but 
in  a  word  strange  notions;  certainly  unless  he  has  something  to 
observe  useful  in  si>ecial  physics,  he  will  better  be  silent.  But 
Scaliger,  Sennert,  and  Sperling,  — for  he  acknowledged  himself  a  pupil 
of  this  one  also,  —  seem  to  me  to  be  the  parents  of  the  opinion  of  that 
one  concerning  God,  the  primary  matter  of  things,  who  think  that 
forms  are  produced  not  from  the  passive  power  of  matter,  but 
from  the  active  power  of  the  efficient  one.  Wherefore  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  they  believe  that  God  produces  creatures  rather  from  his 
own  active  power,  than  from  nothing  by  objective  and  as  it  were 
passive  power.  God  therefore  in  their  opinion  produces  things  out  of 
himself,  and  so  will  be  the  primary  matter  of  things.  But  as  to  this 
you  will  more  properly  judge. 

As  to  Descartes  and  Clauberg,  I  think  in  brief  with  you  that  the 
disciple  is  clearer  than  the  mast-er.  Nevertheless,  I  should  venture 
again  to  aifirm  that  hardly  any  one  of  the  Cartesians  have  added  any- 
thing to  the  discoveries  of  the  master.      Certainly  Clauberg,  Rirus.^ 

1  ([f.  the  letter  «>f  Jacob  Thomasiiis  to  I^ibnitz,  October  2,  l(i68.  fk-^rhardt. 
Lf^ihniz.  ])/nlos.  Schrift.,  1,  14:  Kortliolt,  Leihuit.  EpistoLv  ad  f.iivfrso.<,  ?>, 
35:  •' Ba^jlu'ininns  ille,  cujus  nejjjotiiiin  jjeritur,  Scabinus  est  Stetiuerisis.  et  a 
nostra  turn  theoloirica,  tuni  philosophica  facilitate  i>etiit  philosophia*  sure  nov* 
ccnsnrain.  Tlieoloiiji  rcspoiidenint.  A  nobis  nihil  alind  repositum  illi  est, 
(jniun  (lisj)iit;itio  nica.  qn;p  si  in  niarius  hominis  i>orvenit,  facile  jmiicabit,  quo 
in  liaiic  novitattMii  animct  sinnis."  —  Tr. 

-  For  s(»im»  account  of  the  lives  and  phil(»sophy  of  the  persons  whose  names 
are  ]u'Y(\  mentioned,  cf.  Lasswitz,  (ffuch.  d.  Afttnnstik :  St<>ckl,  (r*'sch.  d. 
rUihts.  d.  Miffrhi1(rrs,'\\\.  [Vol.  4].  — Anton  Deusinj;,  ir>12-l«MK>  (not  refernnl 
to  in  the  works  <'it«'d),  was  a  (icrinan  physician  and  Pn^fessor  <tf  Medicine  .ii 
(rronirijLTf'M.  He  had  an  extended  knowled»;e  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  anti 
<rriental  lanu'u.'u^cs,  and  i)iiblished  many  works,  amonjj  them,  De  v^ro  ftfste- 
intitf  mutidl,  dissrrffttio  nnithcjiKitica,  qua  Copernici  syslemn  tnundi  re/orma- 
tur,viv..  Amsterdam.  ?"lzevir,  U 43,  4 to.  —  Tk. 

'  Erdmann  reads:  "  liyp<»thesibns  ejus,"  i.e.  his  hypotheses.  —  Tr. 

"♦Jean  de  Raey,  date  of  birth  unknown,  died  17()2,  was  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  I'nivprsil y  of  Ley<lt»n  l<5r»*J-HW*»8,  and  entered  upon  his  Professorship 
:tL  A»as[erdiim  in  January,  liUVJ,  with  an  Oratio  de  sapientia  veterum.    In  his 
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Spinoza,^  Clerselier,^  Heerbord,'  Tobias  Andreaj,*  Henry  Regius,*  have 
published  nothing  but  paraphrases  of  their  master.  But  I  call  thofie 
Cartesians  only  who  follow  the  principles  of  Descartes,  from  which 
number  those  great  men  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Ilobbes,  Digby,  Cornelius 
of  Ilogheland,^  etc.,  whom  the  common  people  confound  with  the 

Claris  philosophim  naturalis  sen  introductio  ad  naturm  contemplationem 
Aristotelico-Cartesianam^  1654,  2d  ed.,  1677,  he  sought  to  improve  and  com- 
plete the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  through  that  of  Descartes.  He  explained 
Erk^nntnisslehre  wholly  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle;  but  contested  his 
assumption  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  or  the  divine  nature  ef  the  stars.  He 
discussed  mainly  the  nature  of  matter  and  the  origin  of  motion,  wholly  on  a 
Cartesian  basis.  —  Tr. 

1  In  the  impression  of  this  letter  given  by  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos. 
SchT^ft.,  4, 162  sq.,  Leibnitz  has  erased  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  Cornelius 
van  H<)oghelan<le,  and  added  after  Bacon  that  of  Galileo.  This  impression 
omits  also  the  names  of  Ra;us  and  Clerselier.  For  the  other  textual  changes, 
<if.  the  impression  itself.  —  Tr. 

2  Claude  Clerselier,  1614-ir>84,  the  father-in-law  of  Rohault  (c/.  ante,  p.  233, 
n.  2),  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Descartes  and  edited  some  of  his  works:  Le 
monde,  ou  traits  de  la  lumihre,  Paris,  1677;  Traits  de  rhomme,  Paris,  1664; 
Les  lettre»  de  Ren^  Descartes,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1667-1667.  — Tr. 

'  Adrian  Heereboord,  1614-1669,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Leyden,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  new  ten- 
dency  of  thought  introduced  by  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  united  to  a 
certain  extent  Cartesianism  with  the  traditional  authority  of  Aristotle,  evi- 
dence of  which  appears  in  his  Parallelismus  Aristotelicse  et  Cartesianm  phi- 
losophim  naturalis,  1643.  Other  writings  of  Heereboord  are:  Meletemata 
philosophica,  1654;  Philosophia  rationalis,  moralis,  et  naturalis,  1654,  2d  ed., 
1660;  Philosophia  piif'umatica,  1()59.  —  Tr. 

*  Tobias  Andrea?,  1604-1674,  Professor  of  History  and  Greek  Language  at 
Groningen,  successfully  <mltivated  philosophy  and  became  known  as  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  wrote,  in  1(»53,  against  Jacob 
Revius,  Assertio  methoiH  Cartesianse,  and  was  also  author  of  Brevis  ezpli- 
catio,  brevi  expUcatione  mentis  huinante  Henr.  Regit  reposita.  —  Tr. 

fi  Hendrik  van  Roy,  1598-1679,  usually  called  Regius,  was  a  Dutch  physician, 
who  in  16^38  became  Professor  of  Botany  and  Theoretical  Medicine  at  Utrecht. 
He  was  a  zealous  disciple  and  advocate  of  the  ideas  of  Descartes,  until  the 
Voet-Schoock-Descartes  controversy  and  Descartes'  rejection  of  him  as  a  true 
representative  of  his  views  resulted  in  their  falling  out.  Regius  regarded  the 
soul  as  a  mode  of  the  bodily  substance,  aud  in  i)hysic8,  while  resting  through- 
out on  Cartesian  prin<'iples,  differed  from  Descartes  in  his  conception  of 
motion  and  rest.  On  this  doctrine  of  Regius,  significant  for  the  problem  of 
body,  cf.  Lasswitz,  (iesdi.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  405-408.  Regius  published,  among 
other  works,  Fundamcnta  physicsd,  Ixjyden,  1(>46;  Philosophia  naturalis, 
Amsterdam,  16<J1.  Dr.  James  Martineau,  A  Study  of  Spinoza,  London, 
Macmilian  &  Co.,  1882,  page  75,  line  7,  and  foot-note  1,  in  translating  "Regis" 
instead  of  "Regius"  has  misunderstood  Leibnitz's  reference  and  wrongly 
attributed  t^)  him  a  *'  btpsns  ineiaorixy  —  Tr. 

^  Cornelius  Van  Hooghelande,  a  Catholic  nobleman  who  lived  at  Leyden, 
was  a  friend  and  tlisciple  of  Descartes.  In  his  Cogitationes,  1(>4(),  Hooghelande 
**  so  developed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Descartes  that  the  only  Cartesian- 
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Cartesians,  iiiiist  in  a  word  be  left  out,  since  however  they  were  either 
the  equals  or  even  the  su[>erior8  of  Descartes  in  age  and  natural 
capacities ;  T  acknowledge  that  I  am  anything  but  a  Cartesian. 
That  rule  T  hold  common  to  all  these  renovators  of  philosophy,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  explained  in  bodies  except  by  magnitude,  figure,  and 
motion.  In  respect  to  Descartes  I  hold  the  argument  only  of  his 
method,  for  when  we  come  to  the  present  matter,  he  relaxed  utterly 
from  that  severity,  and  descended  abruptly  to  certain  extraordinary 
hypotheses,  a  course  which  in  his  case  Vossius  rightly  indeed  repre- 
hended in  his  book  on  Light. 

Wherefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  approve  more  things 
in  the  books  of  Aiistotle  Trcpl  <^vcrt#c^9  aKpoacrca^^,  than  in  the  Medi- 
tations of  Descartes ;  so  far  am  1  from  being  a  Cartesian.  Nay  more,  I 
would  venture  to  add  that  all  those  eight  books  can  be  received  with- 
out violation  of  the  reformed  philosophy.  By  which  very  method 
those  ditricuUies  will  ipso  facto  be  met  which  you,  most  distinguished 
man,  are  investigating  in  regard  to  the  irreconcilable  Aristotle. 
For  the  conclusions  of  Aristotle  concerning  matter,  form,  privation, 
nature,  place,  infinity,  time,  motion,  are  for  the  most  part  certain  and 
demonstrated,  this  one  thing  generally  excepted,  what  he  asserted 
about  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum  and  motion  in  a  vacuum.  For 
to  me  neitlier  vacuum  nor  plenum  is  necessary,  and  the  nature 
of  things  seems  capable  of  explanation  by  either  method.  In  behalf 
of  the  vacuum  contend  (Gilbert,  (iassendi,  Gericke ;  for  the  plenum, 
Descartes,  Digby,  Tliomas  Anglus,^  Clerk ^  in  his  book  **  De  plenitu- 
dine  niundi."  For  the  possibility  of  each,  Thomas  Hobbes  and  Kol)ert 
Boyle.  And  I  confess  that,  with  difliculty  in<leed,  yet  without  a 
vacuum,  the  rarefactions  of  things  can  bo  explained.  I  saw  recently 
the   book   of  John    Baptist   du   Ilaniel,^  a   French   scholar,  on  the 

ism  of  his  work  was  the  dedication."  Descartes  rejrarded  him,  says  Kuno 
Fischer,  Dcsrartps  and  his  School,  transhite<l  hy  (lordy,  p.  .">(»;$,  **  as  a  well- 
disposed  mail  witliont  a  calling  to  phih)Sophy,  and  without  understamlin^  his 
doctrine."  Cousin,  fEurrvs  dr  Dvsrartt^Sy  <>,  271>-281,  gives  a  letter,  with  a 
foot-note  <»f  an  unknown  editor  stating  his  heiief  that  Descartes  wnite  this 
letter  to  Van  Hooghelande  in  March,  16.UJ,  at  Amsterdam.  —  Tii. 

1  Tliomas  While.  ir>HJ-H)7(s  calle«l  Anglus,  Alhius,  CandidiLS,  etc.,  puhlishe^l 
his  Iitstifutiontun  PcrQuiteticdruni  ad  nvntrtn  stiiniiii  clarifisimique  /*/<»7'i,fO- 
phl  Kcnclml  Kqu'tt'ts  Dir/hiri  at  Lyons,  \CA6.  Leibnitz  refers  to  him  brietiy 
in  the  Thooria  mntus  concrcti,  §  .'►T)  (Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Scfiri/t.,  4, 
207;  Math.  Srhri/t.,  IL,  2  [Vol.  (>].  47),  and  in  the  Tht^oria  motus  ubstracfi 
{ihiff.,  4, 2JS  :  JL,  2  [V„l.  r»] .  (17),  as  "  subtilissimus "  and  *'  acuti.ssimus."  —  Tk. 

■^  Gilbert  Clerke,  1«;2(>-I<jl)7  ?,  a  mathematician  and  theological  writer,  in  hii 
first  work.  Up  PlptntudiuH  Muudl,  etc.,  lOK),  reviewed  Descartes  and  attacke<l 
liac(»n  and  Jlobbes,  and  j)ublished  in  l(k>2  his  Tntctatu^f  dp  Bpflttitutione  Cor- 
ponnn,  results  of  studies  following  Torricelli  and  Boyle.  —  Tr. 

«  Jean  Baptiste  du  Haniel.  l«;24-17or),  was  a  French  exiwrinieutal  philoso- 
pher and  astronomer,  who  lectured  on  physics  and  experimented  so  far  as  bis 
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harmony  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  published  not  long 
since  at  Paris,  in  which  he  elegantly  expounds  and  often  acutely 
estimates  the  hypotheses  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ancients 
and  moderns.  He  also  has  not  a  few  words  concerning  the  con- 
flicting views  about  the  vacuum.  As  to  the  rest,  scarcely  any  sane 
man  will  call  in  question  all  the  remaining  things  discussed  by 
Aristotle  in  Bk.  VIII.  Phys.  and  the  entire  Metaphysics,  Logic, 
and  Ethics.  Who  does  not  admit  the  substantial  form  also;  namely, 
that  by  which  the  substance  of  one  body  differs  from  the  substance 
of  another  body?  Nothing  is  truer  than  primary  matter.  This  one 
thing  is  in  question,  whether  the  abstract  discussions  of  Aristotle  con- 
cerning matter,  form,  and  change,  are  to  be  explained  by  magnitude, 
figure,  and  motion.  The  Scholastics  deny,  the  Reformers  affirm,  it. 
The  opinion  of  the  Reformers  seems  to  me  not  only  the  truer,  but  the 
more  in  harmony  with  that  of  Aristotle ;  I  will  speak  briefly  of  each. 
And  first  of  Aristotle.  For  that  the  Scholastics  strangely  pre- 
verted  his  meaning,  to  whom  is  it  better  known  than  to  you, 
most  distinguished  man,  who  have  been  the  first  to  bring  forth 
into  the  light  a  good  many  of  this  class  of  errors?  Since  with 
you  in  metaphysics  Soner  ^  and  Dreier,^  in  logic  Viottus,  Zabarella,* 

position  and  the  instruments  then  existing  allowed.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  Ashvnomia  physica^  and  De  metcoribus  et  fossilibus^  Paris, 
1(560;  De  consensu  veteris  et  noms  philosophim,  Paris,  W)S  and  later  editions, 
the  work  here  referred  to  by  Leibnitz ;  De  corponim  affectionibuSf  1670;  his 
Opera,  Norlmberga,  1681.     Cf.  Lasswitz,  Gescfi.  d.  Atomistikf  2, 49.3, 494.  — Tr. 

1  Ernst  Soner,  1672-1012,  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine  at 
Altdorf,  and  in  philosophy  an  Aristotelian.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
Disputat tones,  the  greater  part  of  which  appeared  in  Felwinger's  Philosophia 
AUdorJiana,  Norimberga,  1644;  also  of  Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics and  Physics,  1607 ;  he  also  wrote  against  eternal  punishment  in  his 
Demonstrationes  quid  mterna  inipiorum  suppUcia  non  arguant  Dei  justitiam, 
sedinjustitiam,  and  some  medical  works.  Cf.  Magn.  Dan.  Omeisius,  Gloria 
AcademisB  Altdorjianm,  etc.,  Altdorf,  1683.  Leibnitz  in  his  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  his  edition  of  Nizolius  (Gerhardt,  4,  15.') :  Erdmann,  (>8a; 
Dutens,  4,  Pt.  I.,  57)  speaks  of  his  contribution,  together  with  that  of  Dreier, 
to  the  understanding  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics ;  and  in  the  Thdodic^e,  Pt.  HI., 
§  2<i<;,  of  his  argument  against  eternal  punishment.  — Tr. 

2  Christian,  or  Peter,  Dreier,  1()10-1688,  was  l^ofessor  of  Theology  at  Kon- 
igsberg,  and  publishe<l  his  Sapientia  seu  Philosophia  j/rima,  ex  Aristotele 
ejusque  optimis  cominentatoribux,  conarripta,  Konigsberg,  1(>44.  4to.  Leibnitz 
refers  to  him  in  his  Preliniinari/  Dissertation  t<»  Nizolius  (Gerliardt,  4.  15.''); 
Erflmann,  68  a;  Dutens,  4,  Pt.  I.  .57)  and  also  iu  the  Th^odic^r,  Pt.  II..  §  184: 
**M.  Dreier  dp  K<")ni|rjiherg  a  bicu  renianiue  que  la  vraie  mctapiiysique 
qu'Aristote  cherchait,  et  qu'il  appelait  ttjj' ^TjTou^eKTji',  son  desideratum,  ^iVLXi 
la  theologie."  — Tk. 

8  Jacopo  Zabarolla ,  l.').3:i-158!),  was  a  teacher  of  Logic  at  Padua.  His  De  rebus 
natiiraiibu-s,  lib.  J\' A' A'.,  appeared  at  ('nl.,  15<)0,  fol. ;  his  Opera  loffica,  Col., 
15Wi,  fol. ;  both  also  in  several  later  (Mlitious.  An  account  of  Zabarella  will  be 
found  in  Stockl.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  Mittelalters,  III.  [Vol.  4],  2f>3-272.— Ta. 
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Jung,*  in  ciivics  Jason  Denores,^  Piccart,'  Couring,  Felden,*  Durrius,* 
and  many  others,  acknowledge  this,  why,  I  pray,  shall  we  not  siupect 
the  same  or  worse  in  physics,  aids  in  the  knowledge  of  which  must  be 
sought  from  sense  and  exj^erimeut,  of  which  means  the  Scholastics 
contin(»d  for  the  most  part  in  closed  monasteries  were  absolatelr 
deprived  V  It  is  probable  enough,  therefore,  that  in  physics  they  wen 
deceived ;  how  if  I  shall  show  more  than  this,  that  it  is  altogether 
certain  V  In  which  thing  I  may  be  engaged  again  in  a  twofold  way. 
For  either  it  is  shown  that  the  Reformed  Philosophy  can  be  reoon- 
cil<^d  witli  the  Aristotelian  and  is  not  contrary  to  it>  or  further,  it 
is  shown  that  the  one  not  only  can,  but  also  must,  be  explained  by  the 
other;  nay,  rather,  that  the  very  things  which  are  discussed  with 
so  much  pomp  by  the  modems  flow  from  the  Aristotelian  principles. 
By  the  former  way  the  possibility,  by  the  latter  the  necessity,  of  the 
reconciliation  is  accomplLshed,  although  in  this  very  instance  if 
a  ix)ssible  reconciliation  is  shown,  the  thing  is  accomplished.    For 

1  .lonrbim  Jan^,  I.TST-IGST,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  physicist,  sdiI 
an  oariu'st  advocjiie  of  the  corpuscular  theory,  published  Logica  Hamfnuy- 
f'/i^/.«,  Ilainhiir^,  1(>38,  8v(>;  et  recemtente  Joh.  Vegetio,  1C81,  8vo;  and  Tariou 
disputations.  I^ibtiitz  refers  to  his  Geomeiria  empirica^  Hamburg,  1681, 8to, 
ill  the  Thi'ndic^t:,  Pt.  II.,  §  214.  For  an  account  of  him  and  his  oorpuscolar  the- 
<»r.v.  (/.  I^isswitz,  Gi»rh.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  24.5-261;  E.  Wohlwill, /.  Junffivs 
vinl  ///''  Krutnruntf  atomiMhchcr  Lehren  im  17  Jahrhundert^  Hambari;.  1W7: 
G.  K.  (liihraiur.  ./.Jm //</#//«/ «fi// Z<»<7a/^•r,  Stuttgart  u.  Tubingen,  1851*. —Te. 

■-.lasoii  I)i»ii(»r('S.  diwl  l.V.N),  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peripatetic  plii- 
losopliy.  ami  publislieil  l)elV  ottima  republica.  Venire,  1578,  4to;  and  De  cvn- 
,'<tifiitioin'  jthihut.  AristntrliSy  Patavii,  1584,  4to.  —  Tr. 

«  Mhliatd  Piccart,  1574-1020,  Prtifessor  <»f  Philosophy  and  Poetry  at  Altdorf, 
■,va8  oiu'  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  times,  and  esiH^eially  distinguished  as 
an  interpreter  of  Aristotle.  Amonj;  his  works  were  Isagoffe  in  Uctio7tfm 
Arht'ttdi.H,  XnroiiiberK.  lt)05.  8vo,  reprinted  with  the  notes  of  J.  C.  Durriu*, 
Alt«lorf,  Uk'A).  1(UJ«),  Hvo;  Ort/anum  Aristoh'licutn  in  quasi,  et  respon*.  reda'^ 
tii;u,  I^Mp/i^',  UiKi.  8vo ;  In  fuditiros  llbrott  AristoOdiff  Leipzig,  1615. 8vo.  Jena, 
U»51),  Svn,  a  hi<:hly  esteeme<l  work,  which  was  reprinted  with  the  title:  Artjti- 
int'iidi  Uhn>run\  piditironim  AristoteliSt  cum  pra^fatione  de  n«vix  Uttut  v^urn* 
Arintoti  liri,  Melmstatit,  1715.  4to.     Cf.  Morhof,  PulyhinUiria,  2,  (W.  —  Ta. 

•*  Joliuiim's  Felden,  a  jurisconsult,  lived  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
I^'ibnit/.  refers  to  him  in  his  Prelim.  Dissert,  to  Nizolius  (Gerhardt,  4,  liM- 
15<»:  Krdniann,  i»7  b,  (J8  a;  Dutuns,  4.  Pt.  I..  57,  58).  as  the  author  of  eruddif 
stni.-r  .  .  .  rn*'dituti(nu"<  on  the  Topic.'*  and  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  **  not  \v\ 
puldi shell,"  of  notes  on  (ir«»tius,  of  Elementu  Jitrh  ttuiversulis^  and  Awili/>is 
p..li'i'--rnnt  Ari.stot''lis.     ('/.,  also,  Morhof.  Pfdifhi.^t'trin,  2.  559.  — Ta. 

■''.I<»iianu  i'onrad  Durrius,  HJ2.V1('»77,  was  I*n»fessor  of  Theology  and  Moral 
I*bil»»sophy  at  Altdorf.  Anion;:  his  writings  were  Compendiuni  thndnyx 
iimnt/is.  in  s«*\eral  editions,  one  of  the  best  being  that  of  1698.  4to:  Oratio 
adrt  rsKs  Sjiiimzam,  .lena,  H»72;  X<dx  in  Isaijofp'ii  Piccnrti,  perha]>s  the  work 
I^'ibnitz  here  had  in  mind  in  referring  to  Durrius.  Morhof.  Pvlyhi$torit\,% 
r»:{.  gives  some  aeconnt  of  an  edition  of  Piecarl's  Isaf/ot/c  in  Uctionem  Aritto- 
tvlis,  by  Durrius,  which  api>eared  at  Altdorf,  1065,  8vo.  —  Ta. 
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althoagh  each  explanation,  both  of  the  Scholastics  and  of  the 
moderns,  were  possible,  nevertheless  from  two  po&sible  hypotheses 
must  always  be  chosen  the  clearer  and  more  intelligible,  such  as 
indisputably  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  modems,  which  makes  for  itself 
no  incorporeal  entities  in  the  midst  of  bodies,  but  besides  magnitude, 
figure,  and  motion  assumes  nothing.  What  possibility  there  is 
of  reconciliation  I  cannot  better  show  than  by  asking  that  some 
principle  of  Aristotle  be  given  me  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
magnitude,  figure,  and  motion. 

Primary  matter  is  the  mass  itself,  in  which  there  is  nothing  else 
than  extension  and  dyTirvnia  or  impenetrability;  it  has  extension 
from  the  space  which  it  fills;  the  nature  itself  of  matter  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  something  crass  and  impenetrable,  and  consequently 
movable  when  another  meets  it  (while  the  second  must  yield).  Now 
this  continuous  mass  filling  the  world,  while  aU  its  parts  are  at  rest,  is 
primary  matter,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  through  motion, 
and  into  which  they  are  resolved  through  rest.  For  there  Ls  in 
it  no  diversity,  mere  homogeneity,  except  through  motion.  Hence 
alrea<ly  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Scholastics  are  solved.  First,  they 
inquire  concerning  its  entitative  character  previous  to  all  form.  And 
the  reply  must  be  that  it  is  an  entity  previous  to  all  form,  since  it  has 
its  own  existence.  For  all  that  exists,  which  is  in  any  space,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied  of  that  entire  mass  although  without  motion 
and  discontinuity.  But  the  essence  of  matter  or  the  form  itself  of 
corporeity  consists  in  avrvnnrla  or  impenetrability ;  matter  also  has 
quantity,  but  interminate,  as  the  Averroists  say,  or  indefinite;  for 
while  it  is  continuous,  it  is  not  cut  into  parts,  and  therefore  no 
termini  are  actually  given  in  it :  yet  extension  or  quantity  is  given. 
All  things  not  concerning  the  extrinsic  termini  of  the  world,  or 
the  entire  mass,  but  concerning  the  intrinsic  termini  of  the  parts, 
harmonize  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

From  matter  let  us  pass  to  form  through  the  dispositions.  Here 
again,  if  we  assume  form  to  be  nothing  else  than  figure,  all  things 
wonderfully  accord.  For  since  figure  is  the  terminus  of  body,  to 
introduce  figures  into  matter  there  will  be  need  of  a  terminus. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  various  termini  may  arise  in  matter,  there 
is  need  of  a  discontinuity  of  parts.  For  while  for  this  very  reason 
the  parts  are  discontinuous,  any  one  you  please  has  separate  termini 
(for  Aristotle  defines  continua  tav  to.  co^ara  €v)  ;  but  discontinuity  can 
be  induced  in  that  mass  before  continuous  in  two  ways ;  in  one  way 
so  that  at  the  same  time  contiguity  Ls  destroyed,  wiiich  happens 
when  they  are  so  violently  separated  from  one  another  that  a 
vacuum  is  left,  or  so  that  contiguity  remains,  which  hapi>ens  when 
those  which  are  immediate  to  themselves  remain,  yet  are  moved  in 
different  directions ;  for  example,  two  spheres,  one  of  which  includes 
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the  other,  can  be  moved  in  different  directions,  and  yet  remain  con- 
tiguous, although  they  cease  to  be  continuous.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  evident  tiiat,  if  indeed  from  the  beginning  a  mass 
discontinuous  or  broken  up  by  vacuities  was  created,  some  forms 
of  matter  are  at  once  concrete ;  but  if,  indeed,  it  is  continuous  from 
the  beginning,  forms  must  of  necessity  arise  through  motion  (for 
concerning  the  annihilation  of  certain  parts  in  order  to  obtain  vacui- 
ties in  matter,  because  it  is  beyond  nature  I  do  not  speak,  becau:i*e 
from  motion  division,  from  division  termini  of  parts,  from  termini 
of  parts  their  figures,  from  figure  forms,  therefore  from  motion 
forms  arise).  From  which  it  is  evident  that  all  disposition  to  form 
is  motion,  evident  also  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  forms.  Which  question  the  distinguished  man 
Ilerm.  Conring  could  satisfactorily  answer  by  his  special  disserta- 
tion only  by  fisserting  that  forms  arise  from  nothing.^  We  shaU 
say  they  arise  from  the  power  of  matter,  not  by  producing  any- 
thing new,  but  only  by  destroying  the  old,  and  causing  termini  by 
division  of  the  parts,  as  he  who  makes  a  column  does  nothing  else 
than  2  remove  the  useless  parts,  the  residuum  after  the  other  parts 
are  removed  by  this  very  means  receiving  that  figure  which  we  call 
a  column ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  figures  or  forms  which  are  contained 
in  the  mass  itself  need  only  determination  and  actual  separation 
from  the  others  adhering  to  them.  If  this  explication  is  admitted, 
whatever  arguments  are  produced  against  the  origin  of  forms  from 
the  ])ower  of  matter  are  mere  trifles. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  come  to  changes.  Changes  are  enum- 
erated coinmonly  and  rightly:  generation,  corruption,  increaw, 
diniinuti(Mi,  alteration,  and  local  change  or  motion.  The  moderns 
think  all  these  can  be  explained  through  local  motion  alone.  And 
first.  From  increase  and  diminution  the  thing  is  manifest ;  for  a 
change  of  (juantity  in  the  whole  takes  place  when  a  part  chanije? 
its  [>Iace,  and  (Mtlier  approaches  or  departs.  It  remains  for  us  to 
exj)Iain  t^enoration  and  corruption  and  alteration  through  motion, 
and  1  uoU'  beforehand  that  the  same  numerical  change  is  a  gen- 
eration and  alteration  of  different  things,  for  example,  since  it  is 
evident  that  j>utre fact  ion    consists  in  those  worms  im[>eroeptible  to 

1  G»'rli;vrdt  reads:  *'  Conrinffius  i)eeuliari  dissertatioue  n<»n  alitor  s'ltisfatvre 
potuit,  qiiam  forinas  vx  niliilo  or.iri."  Krdniann  reads:  "Courinirius  iKniiliari 
disscrtatioru;  iioii  alitor  txcnrrit,  qnaiii  coucedendo  fonnas  ex  niliiln  oriri.  st*«l 
meclitatioiios  istae  coiiipendiosiorem  \iain  inonstrant.  iit  illueennfiigereneo«'SS<? 
non  .sit.  Discimns  eiiim  fonnas  oriri,"  etc. ;  i.e.,  Conring  met  in  his  siKfial 
<lissertatiou  not  otlierwise  than  by  admitting  that  forms  spring  from  nothinji, 
bnt  tlipso  very  meditations  show  a  more  advantageous  way,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  Hee  thither.    For  we  say  that  forms  arise,  etc. 

'"^  Erdmann  and  Dutens  rea<l :  "  quam  quod  inutilia  tollit,"  i.e.,  than  that 
wliich  removes  tiie  useless  parts.  —  Tu. 
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the  naked  eye,  any  putrid  infection  will  be  an  alteration  of  the 
man,  a  generation  of  the  worm.  In  a  similar  way  Hooke^  shows 
in  his  '*  Micrographia,"  that  rust  in  iron  is  a  minute  little  forest 
(^sylvulam)  which  has  sprung  up;  to  rust  therefore  will  be  an  alter- 
ation of  the  iron,  a  generation  of  little  shrubs.  But  both  genera- 
tion and  corruption,  as  well  as  alteration,  can  be  explained  by  a 
minute  motion  of  parts;  for  example,  since  white  is  that  which 
reflects  the  most  light,  black  that  which  reflects  little,  those  things 
will  be  white  whose  surface*  con  tains  the  largest  number  of  little 
specula;  this  is  the  reason  why  foaming  water  is  white,  because  it 
consists  of  innumerable  little  bubbles;  moreover  as  many  bubbles, 
so  many  specula,  since  before  well-nigh  the  entire  water  was  nothing 
but  one  speculum,  as  in  a  broken  glass  mirror  (speculum),  so  many 
parts  become  so  many  mirrors  (specula)  :  which,  indeed,  is  the  reason 
why  ground  glass  is  whiter  than  that  which  is  whole.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  therefore,  when  water  is  broken  by  bubbles  into  separate 
specula,  whiteness  arises,  which  is  the  reason  also  why  snow  is 
whiter  than  ice,  and  ice  than  water.  For  it  is  false  that  ^ow  is 
condensed  water,  since  it  is  rarefied  rather,  whence  also  it  is  lighter 
than  water  and  occupies  more  space.  By  which  reasoning  the 
sophism  of  Anaxagoras  concerning  black  snow  is  explained  (diluitur). 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  colors  arise  from  change 
alone  of  figure  and  position  in  the  surface ;  the  same  explanation  as 
regards  light,  heat,  and  all  qualities,  if  occasion  should  allow,  could 
easily  be  given.  But  now,  if  qualities  are  changed  through  motion 
alone,  by  the  same  process  also  substance  will  be  changed :  for  if 
all,  nay  even  if  some,  of  the  necessary  qualities  are  changed,  the 
thing  itself  is  destroyed;  for  example,  if  you  destroy  either  the 
light  or  heat,  you  will  destroy  the  fire.  And  if  the  motion  is  set 
in  operation  (inhibito),  you  will  produce  each.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  closed  fire  dies  for  want  of  the  nourishing  air,  so 
that  I  may  pass  over  in   silence  the  fact  that  the  essence  differs 

1  Robert  Hooke,  1635-1703,  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Oresham  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  published  his  Microt/raphia,  or 
some  Physiological  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies  in  1G<>5.  This  book  "con- 
tained the  earliest  investigation  of  the  'fantastical  colours  of  thin  plates, 
with  a  quasi-explanation  by  interference,  the  first  notice  of  the  '  black  spot* 
in  soap-bubbles,  and  a  theory  of  light,  as  '  a  very  short  vibrative  motion ' 
transverse  to  straight  lines  of  propagation  through  a  'homogeneous medium.' 
Heat  was  defined  as  '  a  property  of  a  body  arising  from  the  motion  or  agita- 
tion of  its  parts.'  "  From  his  paper  (May,  UW>)  on  curvilinear  motion,  illus- 
trated with  the  aid  of  the  "circular  pendulum,"  showing  experimentally  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  the  point  describing  an  ellipse 
around  the  sun,  dates  "  the  clear  statement  of  the  planetary  movements  as  a 
problem  in  mechanics."  For  an  account  of  his  Vibration-theory,  cf.  I^sswitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  32l)-l>38.  An  abridgment  of  his  Microyraphia  appeared  , 
at  London,  1780.  —Tu. 
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from  its  own  qualities  only  in  relation  to  the  sense.  For  as  tlie 
same  city  presents  another  aspect  of  itself,  if  you  look  down  from 
a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  city  (in  Grund  gelegi)^  which  is  just 
the  same  as  if  you  beheld  its  essence ;  it  apjtears  otherwise  if 
you  approach  from  without,  which  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  per- 
ceive the  qualities  of  the  body;  and  as  the  external  aspect  of  the 
city  varies,  according  as  you  depart  from  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
em  side,  so  in  a  similar  way  the  qualities  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  of  the  organs.  From  these  considerations  now  it  is  easily 
manifest  that  all  changes  can  be  explained  through  motion.  It  is  no 
objection  that  generation  takes  place  in  an  instant,  that  motion  is 
successive,  for  generation  is  not  motion  but  the  end  of  motion; 
therefore  the  end  of  motion  is  in  an  instant,  for  some  figure  is 
produced  or  generated  by  the  very  last  instant  of  motion,  as  the 
circle  is  produced  by  the  very  last  moment  of  the  circiimgyratioo. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  why  the  substantial  fonn 
consists  in  the  indivisible,  and  does  not  receive  more  or  less.  For 
figure -also  does  not  receive  more  or  less.  For  although  one  circle 
may  be  greater  than  another,  yet  the  one  circle  is  not  more  a  circle 
than  the  otiier,  for  the  essence  of  the  circle  consists  in  the  equality 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference;  now 
equality  consists  in  the  indivisible  and  does  not  receive  more  or 
less.  Nor,  indeed,  must  the  figure  or  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
be  accidents,  nor  in  fact  are  tliev  always  accidents  ;  for  althou£:k 
for  example,  flowing  is  an  accident  of  lea<l,  for  it  Hows  not  unle:^? 
in  the  fire,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  essence  of  mercun*.  Now 
the  cause  of  flowing  is  without  doubt  the  free  curvilineity  of 
the  parts,  whether  it  consists  of  globes  or  cylinders  or  ovals  or 
other  s])heroids  :  the  curvilineity  therefore  of  the  subtile  jxirts  L* 
an  accident  of  the  lead,  but  essential  to  the  mercury.  The  rea,*on 
is,  because  all  metals  arise  from  fixed  mercury  by  means  of  the 
salts,  and  the  nature  of  the  salts  consists  in  rectilinear  figures  fitt«=Kl 
for  rest;  hence,  if  we  allow  salts  dissolved  in  water  to  crystallize 
freelv,  some  forms  known  to  the  chemists  as  tetra^dric,  others  as 
hcxaedric,  octae<lric,  etc.,  but  none  round  or  curvilinear,  api>ear. 
Hence  salts  are  the  cause  of  fixity;  therefore  those  acid  salts  mixt»«l 
with  the  mercury  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  it  were,  throuixh 
the  smallest  j)arts  impede  the  freedom  of  the  cun-ilinear  i^nrts 
by  their  interposition  and  constitute  the  metal.  But  in  the  fire 
the  metal  returns  to  the  nature  of  mercury,  for  the  tire  inter}x>sing 
itself  in  the  subtile  ])arts,  frees  the  curvilinear  hydrarg^-rate  parts 
from  the  plane-sided  salts;  hence  the  flowing  in  the  fire.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  scarcely  anythiuir  in  the  Aristotelian 
physics  which  cannot  be  properly  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
reformed. 
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These  examples,  indeed,  have  occurred  to  me  spoutaneously  (de 
meo),  while  writing ;  very  many  more  are  collected  by  others  through 
all  natural  philosophy.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  in  what  I  have  hitherto 
said,  you  will  think  that  I  have  followed  too  much  the  descriptions 
of  RsBus  or  his  authority.  I  was  acquainted  with  such  things 
some  time  before  I  even  heard  of  Raeus.  I  read  Rseus,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  I  now  scarcely  remember  what  subjects 
he  discussed.  Nor,  indeed,  was  Raeus  the  first  and  only  one  of  those 
promoting  a  union  between  Aristotle  and  the  modems.  Scaliger 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  first  to  pave  the  way;  in  our  times 
Kenelm  Digby  and  his  follower,  Thomas  Anglus,  the  latter  in  his 
book  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  former  in  his  **  Peripatetic 
Institutions,"  treated  ex  professo  the  same  subject  long  before  Raeus. 
Nor  do  both  Abdias  Trew  ^  and  especially  Erhard  Weigel  differ 
from  them.  Hitherto  we  have  shown  the  possibility  only  of  recon- 
ciliation; it  remains  for  us  to  show  the  necessity  also.  Of  what 
else,  namely,  does  Aristotle  in  the  eight  books  of  the  **  Phys.  Auditus  " 
treat  than  figure,  mi^nitude,  motion,  place,  time?  If  therefore  the 
nature  of  body  in  general  is  completed  (absolvitur)  by  these,  the 
nature  of  body  in  particular  will  be  completed  by  a  given  figure, 
a  given  magnitude,  etc.  And,  indeed,  he  himself  says.  Book  3, 
chapter  (text.)  24,  Phys.,  that  all  natural  science  is  concerned  with 
magnitude  (with  which  figure  is  connected),  motion,  and  time. 
Aristotle  often  says  the  same,  that  movable  being  is  the  subject  of 
physics,  that  natural  science  treats  of  matter  and  motion ;  he  himself 
also  makes  heaven  the  cause  of  all  things  which  take  place  in  the 
sublunary  worlds.  Now  heaven,  he  says,  does  not  act  upon  the 
bodies  below  it  except  through  motion.  But  motion  does  not 
produce  anything  but  motion  or  termini  of  motion,  namely  magni- 
tude and  figure,  and  from  these  the  resulting  position,  distance, 
number,  etc.  From  these,  therefore,  everything  in  nature  must  be 
explained.  The  same  Aristotle  likewise  often  says  (as  Book  I. 
of  the  "Phys.  Aud.,**  chap.  69)  that  the  relation  of  the  brass  to  the 
figure  of  the  statue  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  matter  to  tlie  form. 
But  I  might  prove  that  the  figure  is  the  substance,  or  rather  that  the 

1  Abdias  Trew,  1597-1069,  was  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Altdorf,  where  ho  erected,  1(>57,  the  first  observatory  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  made  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  music,  e,si)e- 
cially  as  regards  the  most  accurate  temperament,  which  he  set  forth  in  his 
Janitor  lyctel  musicl,  Rotlienhurg,  o.  T.,  l(>.'ir>.  His  chief  work  was  in  astron- 
omy and  meteorolojjy,  and  lie  carefully  ob8ervc<l  all  the  comets  appearing 
during  his  lifetime.  As  a  chronologer  he  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  calen<lar  by  the  Protestant  states.  Ho  published,  among  other 
wori^Sf  Directorium  matheinntivum,  Nuremberg,  IfJST;  Lehrbuch  d.  sphdri- 
gchen  Astrononiie,  Nuremberg,  1(>37;  Grundllche  Ca^e7i(/ar^u;/«^,  Liineberg, 
ief3<3.  — Ta. 
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•-.  .       r  ■_-?.:  -'i:  .-f.  :ii:  :1t  n^-re  i*  »..':.;e:h::xg  substantial.  l>ecau?f 
-.  -     :  .7  _?.   -..-:_-:  -* ::_  -i:-:Ar.>r:  iiirthr>r  it  cannot  tie  denieil 
■-.-..■-       ."    >  :.  >::t  .:t.     \.i  rrrliri  tiia:  you  oould  i-rcnluce  the 
T._        ..    -    .    .   .'.'.-:.:>   ":.ji   i-rZ-iTii  zli.iZ   z^omeirv  was  a  scienw 
>  •     -::..._".-    .. :  -r>:i.r  '.-Xi  in  -^Li^h  he  alfinned  it.     I  do  not 
-  '.—  .    .       '.     .  .r".r:.  .-  -ir.  '.la'.  '.r.ir=  are  soiue  places  of  Aristotle 
:...--    '    -i-  ..     r  :  v>:r.i  -.o  :Lis  :urjH>*«=',  but  yet  I  think  that 
"...-.-  --:_-    ■■■„    T  j  vrr.-  liTc-i?  L.-j^i:l-rr  of  his  other  ex{>re>sii»n?. 

-■'    '        .:     -   :     :-    :r-   -t..:  ii.  jJ.1   :Lr   tNX»k5    of   the   ••  Analytics" 
......    --_..:..;.--    .:    .--.  ...r'.'.rs.   sc-    :La:    he   skeins   to   have   wi-htd 

-'  *       ..     -         •::..::.  >  :•    .-.  is  ::  w-re.  th-?  measure  of  the  re>t. 

N.       :...    ■-.  :.    :.  .  "  It   is  :»'  s.ir.ily  coi^tiruted  the  measure  of  the 
-..    -^  -      A    ■   -     :„^..ly.  :!..ifT-'.i.  .ii.i  the   Sohola*tios  tiiink  of 

-'..  ."    -  ..'  n-:.  :...■.:  :-.ry  n..i.ie  rvrri."  eS'ort  to  excluiie  niarhe* 
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single  affection  resulting  from  its  combination  with  other  causes, 
namely  motion.  For  the  mind  in  order  to  obtain  for  itself  a  good 
and  pleasing  figure  and  position  of  things,  supplies  motion  to  matter. 
For  natter  by  itself  is  devoid  of  motion.  For  the  origin  of  aU 
motion  is  mind,  as  Aristotle  also  rightly  saw. 

For  to  come  to  this  point,  Aristotle  seems  nowhere  to  have  pictured 
to  himself  any  such  substantial  forms,  which  are  in  themselves 
the  cause  of  motion  in  bodies,  as  the  Scholastics  conceive;  he 
indeed  defines  nature  as  the  origin  of  motion  and  rest,  and  form 
and  matter  he  calls  nature,  but  form  in  a  higher  degree  than  matter, 
but  from  this  what  the  Scholastics  mean  (volunt)  does  not  follow, 
that  form  is  a  certain  immaterial  entity,  irrational  nevertheless  in 
bodies,  which  itself  spontaneously  without  the  impact  of  an  external 
thing  gives  motion  downwards  to  a  body,  for  example,  to  a  stone. 
For  the  form,  indeed,  is  a  cause  and  source  of  motion,  but  not  at 
first.  For  a  body  is  not  moved,  except  from  the  outside,  as  Aristotle 
rightly  not  only  says,  but  also  demonstrates ;  for  example,  a  globe 
may  be  in  a  plane,  if  it  is  once  at  rest  it  will  not  move  of  itself 
forever,  unless  in  consequence  of  an  added  external  impulsor,  for 
example,  another  body.  If  this  now  approaches,  the  second  body  is 
the  source  of  the  impressed  motion,  but  the  figure,  namely  globosity, 
is  the  source  of  the  motion  taken  up,  for  if  globosity  were  absent, 
having  been  produced  by  chance  according  to  circumstances,  the 
body  would  not  yield  to  the  second  body  so  easily.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  scholastic  concept  does  not  follow  from  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Aristotelian  form.  Form,  therefore,  is  the  source  of 
motion  in  its  own  body,  and  body  itself  is  the  source  of  motion  in 
another  body,  I  confess;  but  the  primary  source  of  motion  is  the 
primBy  and  in  reality  from  matter  abstracted  form  (which  at  the 
same  time  is  efficient),  namely  mind.  Hence  liberty  and  spontaneity 
occur  in  minds  alone.  Therefore  it  is  not  absurd  that  of  the  substan- 
tial forms  mind  only  is  called  the  primary  source  of  motion,  the 
others  having  their  motion  from  mind.  And  by  this  argument  he  ^ 
ascends  to  the  first  mover.  To  this  objection  you  give  a  twofold 
reply;  first,  this  argument  can  avail  nothing  with  Epicurus,  who 
bestows  upon  his  atonis  per  se  downward  motion.  I  a^lmit  that  this 
argument  tan  avail  nothing  with  him,  unless  it  l)e  previously  demon- 
strated t<;  him  that  this  itself  is  absurd  and  impossible,  namely,  that 
a  body  has  motion  from  its  own  self,  a  thin i;  which  Cicero  also  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  already  at  that  time  did  in  his  books  "I)e  natura 
Deorum,"  gracefully  laughing  at  Epicurus  because  he  introduced 
in  this  way  something  without  cause  and  reason  in  his  hyjKjtheses. 
For  in  the  nature  of  things  nothing  is  down  save  as  regards  us, 

1  Aristotle.  —  Gerhardt's  Notc  —  TB., 
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and  HO  there  is  no  reason  why  any  body  sliould  move  in  this 
rather  than  in  that  direction  (plagam).  Therefore  we  shall  easily 
answer  Epicurus,  denying  that  whatever  is  moved  is  moved  by 
another  outside  itself,  and  shall  vindicate  the  laboring  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Second,  you  object  that  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  reasoned  not  so  much  from  this  axiom  that  the  source  of  all 
motion  is  outside  the  moved  body,  as  from  the  other  that  pro^^n^ 
into  infinity  is  not  granted.  But  in  truth,  most  noble  sir,  consider 
carefully  whether  or  not  either  connection  of  ideas  is  needed. 
For  unless  it  is  admitted  that  what  is  moved  extraueou.sIy  is  moved, 
phiinly  we  shall  arrive  at  no  progress,  still  less  at  iutinity;  for  the 
oj)])onent  will  resist  steadfastly  from  the  l)egiuning  and  any  given 
body  will  re[)ly  that  it  is  itself  sutRcient  to  produce  its  own  motion 
thrcMijjli  its  own  substantial  form,  and  needs  therefore  no  mover, 
nmcli  less  the  first.  Therefore  that  ladder  will  tumble  do^n  as 
soon  as  the  lirst  step,  and  as  it  were  the  foundation,  is  taken  awav. 
Then  also  Kpicuriis  was  wont  to  admit  progress  into  infinity;  there- 
fore we  must  consider  not  so  much  what  Epicurus  admits  or  does 
not  admit,  as  what  can  certainlv  l)e  demonstrated.  The  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  reformed  philosophy  il«elf, 
must  b<>  bri<'fly  touched  upon.^  It  is  plain  that  what  must  l>e  dis- 
cussed l)y  tli»»,  theologians  must  he  discussed  by  the  philosophers 
also.  The  holy  fathers  illustrated  the  Holy  Scripture  by  the  l»est 
int«'rpn*tati()?is :  soon  the  monks  obscured  them  by  sii}>er8titions. 
The  liL;ht  of  souls  having  aris«*n,  the  reformed  theology  is  three- 
fold: the  one  heretical,  which  rejects  the  scriptures  themselves,  as 
of  the  faiiatifs;  the  second  schismalical,  which  harmonizes  the  ai»- 
cient  fathers,  ihe  doctors  of  the  church,  with  the  sacred  scrij»ture 
and  the  primitive  churcli,  as  of  the  Evangelicals.*  In  like  manner 
th(.'  (Jreek  interpreters^  illustrated  Aristotle,  the  Schohistics  obscured 


^  Tho  I^itin  text  rea<ls:  *' Aristotelicam  philosophiam  ref<»rniata»  ipsius 
l»hilos<)i)liiji*  ineviijibilis  cveiitus  breviter  attiiipjenda  est."  Grerh:irilt's  nut*^ 
reads:  •'  In  «]ies«.'iii  Saize  fehlt  ctwas,"  »'./'.  In  this  sentence  snini'thiTi*;  is  want- 
iii'4-  Knlinann  ;^ives  the  following::  "Ohsrrv.  Thomasii.  Sic  scriptiun  or.it  a 
lilirario,  snl  hint  alias  liaec  lurriodus:  U(?e  lectionem  ejus  cimstituo,"  i.e.  N«)t«* 
of  'riioinasius.  Tims  it  ^vas  written  by  tlio  copyist,  but  this  sentence  is  i»th«?r- 
wi>e  lai'kini;:  I  ih)  not  dettirniinr'  its  n'adin*:.  —  Tr. 

-  (Jerlianlt's  nole  rea<ls:  "Aiieh  lii(T  scheint  crtwas  zu  fehlen,*'  i.e.  Here 
also  S(>nK'lliin;;ai>]>ears  t<i  be  w;intini;.  Knlniann  j^ivesthefollowinj;:  **  Obx-n\ 
ThniintM'i.  Ktiarn  liic  alitpiid  «leest ;  datnr  tMiiin  pro  triplici  theoln;;i;i  tantuin 
clnplj'X.  Scripsisse  juito:  alia  scliisinatica,  alia  vera,  (pia*  i)ris<'os  i'atres.  eti-. 
(.'nnler  se(pienleni/'  i.e.  Note  of  Tiioniasins.  Here  also  sonictliint;  is  waniin;;; 
f<»r,  instead  of  lli(^  llireefobl  tlieoIo;:y,only  a  t\v<ifoM  is  liiven.  I  think  he  wrote: 
tlw  sec.iml  sehismatic,  the.  thinl  true,  which  the  ancient  Fatliers,  etc  ('/".  the 
followin;:;.  —  Tu. 

•'  (JtTliardt  I'cuN.  **  interpretes  ";  Knlniann,  "Patres."  —  'J'r. 
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him  with  trifles.  The  light  having  arisen,  the  reformed  philosophy 
is  threefold :  the  first  stupid,  like  that  of  Paracelsus,^  Helmont,^  and 
of  the  others  who  utterly  reject  Aristotle;  the  second  bold,  which 
■with  small  regard  for  the  ancients,  nay  with  open  contempt  for 
them,  render(s)*  (their)  its  own  meditations  even  when  good  sus- 
pected, such  as  that  of  Descartes ;  the  third  true,  by  whom  Aristotle 
is  recognized  as  a  great  man  and  in  most  things  right. 

The  reformed  philosophy  having  just  been  reconciled  with  Aris- 
totle, it  now  remains  to  show  its  truth  per  se,  precisely  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  can  be  proved  both  from  reason  and  history  and  from 
the  sacred  Scripture.  But  it  must  be  proved  that  no  entities  are 
given  in  the  world  besides  mind,  space,  matter,  motion.  Mind  I  call 
thinking  being.  Space  is  a  primarily  extended  entity  or  mathemati- 
cal body,  which  manifestly  contains  nothing  else  than  three  dimen- 
sions, and  is  also  that  universal  place  of  all  things.  Matter  is  a 
secondarily  extended  entity,  or  that  which  besides  extension  or  math- 
ematical body  has  also  physical  body,  that  is,  resistance,  dvriTVTriav, 
density,  the  power  of  filling  (repletivitatem)  space,  impenetrability, 
which  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  compelled  by  the  approach  of  another 
such  being  to  move  or  to  stop  the  other ;  from  which  nature  of  im- 
penetrability therefore  motion  flows,  flatter  therefore  is  an  entity 
which  is  in  space  or  an  entity  coextensive  with  space.  Motion  is  a 
change  of  space.  But  figure,  magnitude,  position,  number,  etc.,  are 
not  entities  really  distinct  from  space,  matter,  and  motion,  but  only 
conditions  Qiahitudines)  amid  space,  matter,  motion,  and  their  parts 
made  by  the  supervenient  mind.  I  define  figure  further  as  the  ter- 
minus of  extension,  magnitude  as  the  number  of  parts  in  the  exten- 
sion. I  define  number  as  one,  and  one,  and  one,  etc.,  or  unities. 
Position  is  reduced  to  figure,  for  it  is  a  formation  {configuratio)  of 
many  (figures).  Time  is  nothing  else  than  magnitude  of  motion. 
And  since  every  magnitude  is  a  number  of  parts,  what  wonder 
Aristotle  defined  time  as  the  number  of  motion  ?  But  thus  far  ter- 
mini only  have  been  explained,  and  the  sense  in  which  we  use  them 
set  forth,  but  nothing  as  yet  proved.  Now  let  us  show  that  there  is 
no  need  of  any  other  things  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 


1  Theophrastiis  Paracelsus,  1473-1541.  On  his  philosophy,  cf.  Stockl,  Gesch. 
d.  Philos.d.  M'dtelaltprs,  III.  [Vol.4],  4;30-452;  Lasswitz,  aex'c.h.  d.  Atomutik, 
1,  208-30G.  —  Tr. 

2  Joh.  Bapt.  Van  Helmont,  1577-1(>44.  On  his  philosophy,  cf,  Stockl.  Gesch. 
d.  Philos.  d.  MUtelalters,  III.  [Vol.  4],  458-472;  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  Atomisiik, 
1,  .'W.'^'^l.  — Tr. 

'  'Die  Latin  text  reads,  **  8ua.s  suspectas  reddunt,"  as  though  the  writer  had 
in  mind  those  holdinjr  the  view  rather  than  the  view  itself  with  which  the 
sentence  hegan,  and  in  consistency  with  which  beginning  the  verb  should 
have  been  *'  rc<ldit."  —  Tk. 
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world  and  to  assign  their  causea,  nay,  also  that  there  can  be  uo  other 
things,  although  if  we  show  that  there  is  no  need  of  other  things 
besides   mind,  matter,  space,  and  motion,  by  this  v^ery  thing  it  will 
l>e   showTi  thiit  the  hyi>otheses  of  the   moderns    who   employ  these 
things  alone  in  the  assignment  of  phenomena  are  the  better.     For  it 
is  a  defect  in  an  hyi>othesis  to  assume  unnecessary  things.     Xow  that 
all   things  in   the  entire  world  can  indeed  be  explained  from  these 
alone,  the  reading  of  the  modern  philosophers  sufficiently  teaches,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  considerations  which  I  put  down  a  little  before 
when  I  was  showing  the  possibility  of  an  Aristotelic  harmony.    Theu 
it  must  also  I  Hi  noted  that  these  hypotheses  are  the  better  which  are 
tht'  cl«»arer.     Nuw,  indeed,  the  human  mind  can  imagine  nothing  else 
than  mind  (when,  namely,  it  thinks  of  itself),  8i>ace,  matter,  motion, 
and  what  results  from  these  when  united  with  each  other;  whatever 
else  you  a<M    are  words  only,  which  can   be  named  and  varioa^ly 
combiniMl  with  each  other,  but  cannot  be  explained  and  understood. 
For  who  can  imagine  to  himself  a  being  which  partakes  of  neither  ex- 
tension nor  thought?     What  need  therefore  to  posit  souls  of  animals 
and  plants,  the  incorporeal  forms  of   the  elements,  t!ie   substantial 
forms  of   the   metals,  devoid  of  extension?    More   correctly  there- 
fore Campant'lla  ^  in  his  book  "De  Sensu  rerum  et  Magia,"  and  Marca< 
Maroi,'-  *'  l>e  Ideis  opi^ratricibus,"  falsely  indeed,  yet   in   agreement 
novi'itlieless   with  their    hypotheses,  attributtul   to  these  substantial 
forms  of  iniinimati'  things,  dt^prived  of  ext^^nsion,  sense,  knowledije, 
ima;^inalioii,will.    Nor  is  the  occult  philosophy  of  Agrippa,'  \vhoad«K 
an  Aii,i;i.'l  :i><  il  were  an  obstetrician  to  everything,  unlike  it,  nor  ilir* 
<lis(*iissions  of  Soaliger  ircpl  3vra/x£ct>9  TrXaa-TLKrjq  and  its  intelligence. 
Tims    it  returns   to  as  many  little  gods    (<l<  unculos)   as   substantial 
forms,  and  to  a  racti  almost  TroXvOela-fiov.      For  hence  is  attnbut*'d  lu 
them  a]>i><'titt',   and    the   natural   instinct   from    which    also   folltiws 
natnral  co;^intinn,  hence  these  axioms:   Xature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
evervthimj:   .shuns  its  own  destruction,  like    takes    pleasure   in    like, 
matter  desires   a  nobler  form,  and  others  of  this  description.  Mart' 
nevertli<'le>s  llh*re  is,  in  truth,  in  nature  no  wisihmi,  no  api^etite,  luit 
a  beautiful  Order  springs  out  of  it,  b«»cause  it  is  the  cUx'k  of  (i<.«l. 
From   th«'se  eonsiderations  it   is  evident  that  the  hy]>otlieses  of  tii^ 
rtfformefl  i»hil«>sophy  are  superior  to  the  scholastic  hypotheses  for  ilrS 

1  Tonnnaso  (J;uui»anella,  ir)<lS-ir):'.0.  Bri«'f  account  of  his  views  is  jriwu 
ill    Lasswiiz,  fiisfli.  </.    Aftunistik',  1.  i>40-.'U."».      C/.,  also,  StTH-kl,   G>'si-!t.  "'. 

riiiin's.  il.  Miit'/iiitrrs,  III.  [Vol.  4],  :u:i-;5<;<;.  — Tk. 

-  ('/.  in/rit,  \).  (*>7«>,  n.  -J.  —  Tn. 

•J  litMnricli  (lornelius  A^^rippa  vou  Noltesheini,  14H(V-l."i:Vi.  Hi-;  Opera  owni't, 
Ln'Mluni.  I«i00;  tlio  /)'•  nrrult"  philoMojJiin  in  Vol.  1.  For  an  ac«*onnt  of  his 
views,  rf'.  Snii'kl,  (J.srb.  </.  riiifoa.  d.  MUtrlaUrrs,  III.  [Vol.  4J.  41*J-4J»:; 
I^i.sswitz,  Utadi.d.  AtuiniMik,  1,  2lK>-2l)a.  —  Tii. 
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reason,  because  they  are  not  superfluous,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  clear. 

It  remains  for  us  to  prove  by  more  subtle  reasoning  that  other 
entities  than  those  I  have  mentioned  cannot  indeed  be  assumed 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  bodies.  It  will  be  done  thus:  All  call 
that  body  which  is  endowed  with  some  sensible  quality,  then  out 
of  the  sensible  qualities  many  can  be  taken  away,  provided  never- 
theless that  the  body  remains.  For  although  a  body  is  deprived  of 
all  color,  odor,  taste,  yet  it  is  called  a  body.  For  you  will  grant 
that  air,  for  example,  is  a  body,  although  it  is  transparent,  and 
so  not  colored,  besides  it  is  devoid  of  taste,  and  for  the  most  part  also 
of  both  odor  and  sound.  Therefore  the  qualities  visible,  audible,  and 
those  of  taste  and  smell,  may  be  cast  aside  as  least  constitutive 
of  the  nature  of  body.  To  tactile  qualities,  therefore,  everything 
returns.  And  indeed  these  primary  qualities — heat,  moisture,  dry- 
ness, cold  —  can  each  be  absent;  heat  can  be  absent  from  water, 
moisture  from  the  earth,  dryness  from  the  air,  cold  from  the  fire,  and 
yet  any  of  these  is  a  body.  The  other  tactile  qualities  —  for  example, 
smoothness,  lightness,  tenacity,  etc.,  are  acknowledged  even  by  you 
not  to  belong  to  the  constitutive  nature  of  a  body,  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  are  called  secondary,  and  so  have  arisen  from 
others,  and  further  because  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  cannot  be 
absent  from  a  body.  There  remains,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  some 
sensible  quality  which  is  competent  to  all  and  single  bodies  and  from 
which  as  it  were  by  a  sign  men  may  distinguish  body  from  non-body. 
This  without  doubt  is  density  (crassities),  or  avrirvirui,  taken  with 
extension.  Whatever  men  certainly  think  extension  is  (although 
in  truth  it  always  is  body  and  has  dvrinnrta,  although  insensible 
to  us,  yet  perceptible  by  the  intellect),  they  do  not  at  once  call  that 
body,  for  they  sometimes  think  that  it  is  a  mere  appearance  and 
ifxivTaa'iJLa.  But  whatever  they  not  only  see  but  also  touch,  that  is,  in 
which  they  find  avrtrvTroi,  that  they  call  body ;  but  whatever  lacks 
avTiTVTria,  that  they  deny  to  be  body.  In  the  two,  therefore,  men 
both  educated  and  uneducated  place  the  nature  of  body,  in  extension 
and  dvTLTVTTLa  taken  together ;  they  take  tliat  from  sight,  this  from 
touch ;  whence  also  from  the  union  of  both  senses  we  are  wont  to  be 
certified  concerning  things  that  they  are  not  phantasmata.  But 
extension  is  nothing  else  than  existence  in  space;  dvrtrvTrta  is  the 
inability  to  exist  with  another  in  the  same  space,  but  the  one  or  the 
other  (altcrufrwn)  must  be  moved  or  keep  quiet.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  body  is  constituted  by 
extension  and  antitypy,  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  things  without 
cause,  nothing  even  must  be  assumed  in  bodies,  the  cause  of  which 
cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  their  primary  constitutive  principles. 
Xow  the  cause  cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  these  except  through 
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their  definitions.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  to  be  assumed  in  bodies 
\vhich  does  not  flow  from  the  definition  of  extension  and  antitypy. 
But  there  flow  from  this  definition  only  magnitude,  figure,  positioiu 
number,  mobility,  etc.  Motion  itself  does  not  flow  from  these.  Whence, 
properly  speaking,  motion  is  not  given  in  bodies  as  a  real  entity 
in  them,  but  I  have  demonstrated  that  whatever  moves  is  continually 
created,  that  bodies  at  any  instant  in  assignable  motion  are  some- 
thing, at  any  intervening  time  between  the  instants  in  assignable 
motion  are  nothing,  a  thing  which  was  unheard  of  till  now,  but 
which  is  plainly  necessary  and  will  shut  the  mouth  of  the  atheists. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  explanation  of  all 
qualities  and  changes  must  be  taken  from  magnitude,  figure,  motion, 
otc,  and  that  heat,  color,  etc.,  are  nothing  but  subtile  motions  and 
fli^aires.  As  to  what  remains,  I  dare  affirm  that  atheists,  sociniaus, 
naturalists,  sceptics,  would  never  have  been  truly  met  unless  by  this 
establislied  philosophy ;  which  I  indeed  believe  a  gift  of  God  given 
to  the  old  age  of  the  world  as  an  unique  plank  by  which  pious  aud 
prudent  men  are  al)out  to  save  themselves  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
now  overhanging  atheism.  However  small  my  knowledge  of  learned 
men  after  a  little  time,  I  nevertheless  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  how 
many  men  at  the  same  time  intellectual  and  absolutely  atheistic 
1  have  met.  And  there  is  flying  through  the  hands  of  men  an 
unknown  book  of  Bodin  ^  (and  would,  as  I  wish  in  the  case  of 
Nau(l;iMis,  it  was  never  to  be  published),  powerful  certainly,  which  he 
calls,  '•  Arirana  subliuiium,"  in  which  he  is  the  professed  enemy 
of  tiie  Christian  reliy:ion.  The  dialogues  of  Vaniuus  *  are  child's  plav 
wluMi  cc)m]>are<l  with  it.  T  have  read  it  carel'ully,  and  T  thank  i^'A 
from    my   ht'urt,  because   he   furnished  me  with   those   defences  oi 

1  .Tt'.iii  I5o<Hn,  ir).'U)-ir)lX>  »>r  l.7.)7,  tho  ominout  writer  on  Political  Soicuce. 
aixl  ;i<lv<H:ite  of  toUTiiiico  in  reli^xion,  published  his jjroatfst  work, — *'ih*-' first 
('laWorat«»  atltMiipt  in  modern  times  to  construct  a  system  of  p<»liiical  s^'ionct-," 
—  L's  nix  IJrrvs  <h'  la  UvpuhUquc^  at  Paris,  l.")7(!.  His  I'nirerfiae  niitnrx 
I'l'  (tfrum  appcarrd  at  Hanover.  HJiVS,  the  Preface  <late<l  February  2r»,  150(i. 
For  some  aceoiint  of  its  doctrine,  cf.  Lasswitz,  Ocsch.  d.  Af-nnisfik,  1,  o'J*''- 
.'.-'7.  411-n:>.  (J.  K.  (Juhrauer  publishetl  an  Abstract,  in  (yerman,  with  a 
jKirtial  transhiti»m  of  the  Latin  text,  of  his  verj'  famous  MS.,  hrre  referred  to 
by  F«'ibnit/,  tlie  Collcfpumn  hv/tfaplojum $  de  alulitis  rc'rum  suhiitnium  arcor 
nis.  iM-rlin,  1S41,  and  tho  cnmplete  ori;;inal  text,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Giess^-n 
Library,  was  edited  and  pul)li>hed  by  L.  Noack,  Schweriu,  1857.  The  work  is 
*' a  coll vcr.Nat inn  between  seven  learned  men, —  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a 
Luth(M;m.  a  /winulian,  a  llonian  C'ath(dic.  an  Epicurean,  and  a  Theist  *' ; 
and  "tile  conelusion  to  whieli  they  are  representee!  as  coming  is.  that  th«-y 
will  live  toii«'ilier  in  charity  and  toleration  and  cease  from  further  disputa- 
tions as  to  reli;4ion."  —  'I'n. 

-  Luciiio  Vanini,  l.'»,S.Vlill<i,  who  called  himself  ]>y  tlie  name,  among  othrr-i. 
of  .lulius  Ca'sar.  was  a  tliseiple  of  l\)mponatius  ((/.  ante,  p.  ,">81,  n.  1).  lie 
denied  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  aud  advocated  a  doctrine  of  pantheist ie 
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philosophy  (in  which  I  should  be  ungrateful,  if  I  should  deny  that 
I  owed  much  to  you),  by  which  I  repelled  his  weapons  with  no 
difficulty.  The  labor  of  the  distinguished  Spizel  is  to  be  praised, 
which  he  now  again  expends  in  eradicating  atheism.  His  letter 
on  this  subject,  recently  published  (in  these  nine  days),  I  think  you 
have  seen.  Hear  what  happened  to  me  in  connection  with  him. 
I  had  written  some  time  when  at  leisure,  a  leisure  nevertheless 
disturbed  in  the  inn,  about  two  sheets,  in  which  I  was  discussing 
the  demonstration  more  accurately  than  usual  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God.  These  I  had  sent  to  my 
friend.  Through  him  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Spener,^  pastor  at  Frankfort,  a  neglected  yet  deserving  author. 
Spener  sent  them  to  Spizel ;  ^  Spizel  placed  them  at  the  end  of 
that  recent  letter  of  his  to  Ant.  Reiser*  on  the  eradication  of 
atheism,  under  the  title  ^^Confessio  naturse  contra  atheistas."  I 
do  not  blame  him,  but  I  am  grieved,  because  that  (rxi^v  was 
so  very  incorrectly  printed ;  that  sorites,  especially,  by  whicli  I  tried 
to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  thrown  into  strange 
confusion  by  the  misplacing  of  its  opening  lines.  Spizel  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  author.     I  desire  a  judgment 


naturalism.  He  published  De  admirandU  nahtrm  reginss  dexque  mortalium 
arcanUj  lib.  quat.y  Paris,  1616.  His  philosophical  works,  translated  into 
French  by  Rousselot,  appeared  at  Paris,  1841.  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  Sebas- 
tian Kortholt,  March  15,  1713,  says:  '*  Apologiam  Vanuini  uoudum  vidi,  nee 
magnopere  dignam  legi  puto.  Scripta  ejus  parvi  momenti  sunt,  sed  homo 
ineptus,  imo  stultns  comburi  non  merebatur,  claudi  jure  x>oterat,  ne  alios 
infieeret "  (Dutens,  6,  321).  — Tr. 

1  Philip  Jacob  Spener,  1635-1705,  was  chief  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Frankfort-oD-the-Maiu,  from  166G-1(>8(),  first  Court-chaplain  at  Dresden, 
1686-1691,  and  rector  of  St.  Nicolas,  in  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  "  Cousistorial- 
rath,"  from  1691.  He  directed  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Halle  in 
1691.  Though,  according  to  Ritschl,  Gesch.  d.  Pietismus,  2,  163,  Bonn,  1884, 
•*  himself  not  a  Pietist,"  Spener  has  justly  been  called  *'  the  father  of  Pietism." 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Two  letters  of  Leibnitz  to  Spener  are  given  by 
Dutens,  6,  467^68.  — Tr. 

2  Theophil  (iottlieb  Spitzel,  or  Spizel,  16,'J9-1()01,  a  German  pastor  and  poly- 
historian,  was  deacon  of  St.  James's  church,  Augsburg,  in  1662  and  pastor  from 
1682  to  161K).  •'  As  a  theologian,  in  spite  of  his  many-sided  and  universal  sci- 
entific interests,  he  remained  well-nigh  unfruitful."  Leibnitz  refers  to  the 
matter  here  alluded  to  again  in  his  letter  to  Spizel,  December  12-22,  KkJU;  c/. 
Dutens,  5,  343.  The  Con/essio  Natnrte  contra  Atheistas  first  appeared  as  a 
Postscriptum  hi  Theo.  Spizelii  de  Atheismo  eradicando  ad  Virum  prtestantis- 
simum  Dr.  Antonium  ReUeriim  Auf/ustanum,  etc.,  Epistola.  .  .  .  August. 
Vindel.  1669.— Tr. 

'  Anton  Reiser,  1628-1686,  a  learned  and  distinguished  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  an  earnest  defender  of  evangelical  truth.  He  published  De  origine,  pro- 
qres^iL  vt  incremento  autitheisuti  9eu  Athcismi,  Augsburg,  1669,  8vo;  Index 
MSS.  blbllothccsB  Augustaiiw,  Augsburg,  1675,  4to. — Ta. 
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concerning  the  reasoning  itself  of  the  demonstration.  Nor  do  1 
seek  praise,  but  criticism,  since  it  is  import^iiit  to  religion  that  it 
be  not  i>erfunctorily  defended.  Although  meanwhile  I  seem  to 
myself  to  have  penetrated  far  more  deeply  into  both.  For  neither 
the  thoughts  which  I  have  thrown  out  since  that  time  concerning 
peri>etual  creation  in  motion,  nor  the  inmast  nature  of  thinking 
l)eing  or  mind,  are  brought  together  therein.  1  wrote  you  at  one 
time  about  the  society  which  certain  Germans  are  starting.  It 
will  show  its  exist-ence  by  a  German  pajwr  published  by  the  l>ook- 
seller  Goezius  with  the  title  "Collegium  Philadelphicuni.*'  But  to 
me  it  seems  a  pleasant  dream,  like  the  society  of  the  Red  Cmss. 
It  is  wonderful  how  great  a  dissension  in  Parnassus  that  Schu^^ 
fleiscli  ^  who  is  with  you  excited.  I  very  much  wish  to  know  what 
the  great  men  with  you  by  whom  he  hopes  he  will  be  advanced, 
think  of  this  specimen.  Boeder  *  threatens  that  one  from  the  cuort. 
The  author  of  the  "  Itinerarium  politicum"  which  is  now  appearini: 
is  without  dou))t  Burgoldensis,'  that  commentator  on  the  "Insiru- 
meutuui  pacis."  I  am  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  tlie  man. 
As  for  the  rest,  most  illustrious  sir,  I  have   discoursed   the  more 

1  Konrad  Samuel  Scluirtzfleisch,  1(}41-1708,  was  Professor  of  History  at 
Wittciiberf^.  and  because  of  his  great  learning  was  jjiven  the  nickuanitr  of  a 
livinjj:  library  and  a  walking  museum.  While  at  Wittenberg  he  published, 
undor  the  namt*  of  Eubulus  TheosdatiLS  Sarckmasius.  a  parajihlet.  Jwfichi  '/• 
nnrissiniis  prmhnitiijf  ririlis  Scripforihus,  Leipzig.  h'A\9,  in  whirh  he  freely  ex- 
prt'ssml  liis  (»pini<»n  of  the  most  celebrated  German  jurisconsults,  and  whirh 
aroused  against  him  many  adversaries.  He  continued  the  history  of  Slui'lao 
(«•/.  ante,  p.  114,  n.  1).  —  Tr. 

-  'lohanu  Hcinricb  Boetdcr,  1011-101)2.  Professor  of  Ebxiuenee  at  Strassbiir): 
and  rpsala,  and  afterwards  of  History  at  Strassburj;,  was  author  of  mauy 
commentaries  on  classical  authors  and  of  works  of  history,  i)i>Htifs,  criiiri>m, 
morals,  etc.  Ainoni;  them  were:  Dp.  jure  Galliai  in  Lotharinf/iain.  Strass- 
bur;;.  UMh\\  yiif  (irntiuni  do  jure  belli  et  pads  dissorf.,  F.,  le»('».'».  The  t'leclor 
of  Mayence  appoiiiti'd  him  "  conseiller  "  in  1002,  and  the  next  year  the  F.ni- 
perur  ?Vrdinand  III.  bestowed  on  him  the  same  title  and  made  him  Count 
Palatine.  —  Vn. 

^  l^hilippus  Andrea  Oldenbiirpjerus,  the  anajxram  «)f  which  is  Hnri:olilen>is. 
a  pupil  of  II.  Conriiiir,  was  Profes.sor  of  Law  and  History  at  (ieiieva,  where  he 
died  in  107S.  He  published  a  large  numbtT  of  valuable  works,  some  of  thoiu 
under  assumed  nann-s,  amoni;  whi<*h  are:  Itincrariuni  fienni'iii:c  Polifiruh'. 
tntuhrnant  pnvcijniannn  Auhtrnm  Inip*'rii  /tirifm  rfpnt'JU'iitanM.  Cosmo|*(»li 
((Jeueva),  1008,  12mo :  Limmens  pmtrlcatus,  an  abstract  of  Limne.  Do  jun 
imporii  Ilitinano-tjmnanioi,  (Jeneva,  1070,  fol.;  Xntitia  Imperii,  sire  Di*c^ir- 
S1IS  i}i  In.sfntnn  ntum  Purlx  OsnnbrH(/n-}fo)iasfcrioii,'iiA  (this  wt>rk  under  th'- 
name  of  lUir^^ohlt'usis).  Freistadt.  HHIO.  4to.  Of  the  Ifin*'rariut)i  ffinunni.r 
roliticuni,  Morliof,  Poh/historia,  2.  41)7,  says:  "in  quo  multa  est  rerum  inei»- 
tissiinarum  farrajro,  qiiibus  noniuuiquam  imnii.scentur  aliqua  notatu  non  iii- 
di;;na,  .s<*d  lectore  prudente  opus  est,  (pii  cum  judicit)  ilia  lejjere  |H»sit."  Tlif 
freedom  with  which  the  author  s[)oke  of  the  political  interests  and  vices  of  the 
German  courts  led   to  the  interdiction  of  his  book.     It  was,  nevertheless, 
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at  length  of  this  whole  matter  to  you  for  this  reason,  because  I 
had  no  more  learned  and  equitable  judge  of  these  things.  Since 
you  have  examined  all  the  recesses  of  the  ancients  and  do  not 
despise  the  discoveries  of  the  moderns  v^hen  deserving,  you  alone 
of  all  can  best  examine  this  and  also  illustrate  them.  For  you 
rightly  judge,  that  although  new  opinions  are  brought  forth  and 
their  truth  most  evidently  shown,  yet  from  the  views  publicly 
received  we  must  scarcely  ever  depart,  a  thing  which  we  should  not 
strive  for  if  the  Scholastics  had  done  it.  Farewell,  ornament  of 
our  country,  and  do  not  bring  to  an  end  (absolve)  your  noble  thoughts 
(for  many  are  both  begun  and  at  the  same  time  perfected  with  rare 
felicity  of  mind),  but  produce  them. 


II 
FRAGMENT  ^ 

[From  the  Latin] 

The  primary  matter  ^  of  Aristotle  is  identical  with  the  subtile  matter 
of  Descartes.  Each  is  divisible  to  infinity.  Each  is  per  se  lacking  in 
form  and  motion,  and  each  receives  forms  through  motion.  Each 
receives  motion  from  mind.  Each  is  formed  into  certain  rings  (gyros), 
and  there  is  no  more  solidity  in  the  vortices  of  Aristotle  than  of 
Descartes.  Each  has  solidity  from  motion,  because  nothing  drives 
it  asunder,  although  Descartes  himself  has  not  assigned  this  cause 
of  solidity.  Each  ring  (gyrus)  extends  (propagat)  the  action  im- 
pressed through  motion  on  account  of  the  continuity  of  matter  into 
another  ring.  For  Aristotle  also,  no  less  than  Descartes  or  Hobbes, 
derives  all  particulars  from  the  motion  alone  of  universal  rings. 
Whence  Aristotle  adds  intelligences  only  to  the  principal  rings, 
because  from  the  impacts  of  these  rings  the  actions  of  the  others 
follow.  In  this  Aristotle  erred,  because  he  made  the  earth  the 
centre  of  the  universe  and  of  all  gyrations.  But  he  should  be  par- 
several  times  reprinted.  In  Ft.  IV.  of  his  Thesaurus  rerum  publtcamm  totius 
orhiSy  Geneva,  1675,  4  vols.,  8vo,  ho  repudiated  the  errors  and  condemned  the 
reprehensible  expressions  which  he  had  employed  in  the  earlier  work.  Of  the 
Discursus  in  Instrnmentuui  Pads,  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  remarks :  "  a  bold  and 
learned  piece."  —  Tr. 

1  Gerhardt,  Leibniz.  jMlos.  Srhri/t.,  7,  259-»)0.  In  his  Einleitnng,  ibid. ,251, 
G.  says:  **  The  fraj^ment,  n.  I.,  which  was  written,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Hypothesis  phi/sica  (KJ71),  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  what  I^ibnitz  borrowed  from  both, 
and  what  he  has  added  of  his  own."  —  Tu. 

*  Upon  a  bit  of  paper  without  <late  and  superscription,  proceeding  according 
to  the  handwriting  from  the  earliest  period.  —  GerhardVs  Note.  —  TK. 
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doned  for  this,  because  philosophy  was  not  yet  sufficiently  instructed 
bv  observations. 

To  these  I  now  add,  that  primary  matter  if  at  reM  if  nothing.  Thii 
also  is  a  statement  which  certain  Scholastics  have  obscorelv  made, 
that  primary  matter  also  has  existence  from  form.  Of  this  fact 
there  Ls  demonstration.  Because  whatever  does  not  think,  is  nothiug. 
But  that  in  which  there  is  no  variety  also  does  not  think.  In 
like  manner:  If  primary  matter  moves  in  one  direction,  that  i& 
in  parallel  lines,  it  is  at  restj  and  consequently  is  nothing;.  AU 
things  are  full,  because  primary  matter  and  space  is  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  erertf  motion  is  circular,  either  composed  of  circulars  or 
at  least  returning  into  itself.  Many  circulations  mutually  hinder 
each  other,  or  mutually  lead  into  each  other.  Many  circulation  try 
to  unite  in  one  or  all  bodies  tend  to  rest,  that  is,  annihilation.  // 
hodirs  are  without  ininfly  it  is  impossible  for  motion  to  have  betn  eternal.^ 
From  universal  conjiictiny  circulations  are  produced  particular  Mies- 
Matter  is  actually  tlidde.d  into  infinite  parts.  There  are  infinite  crenturt* 
in  any  ijivan  body  whatever.  AU,  bodies  cohere  among  themselves.  AU  art 
indf'f-d  forcibly  separated  {distrahuntur)  from  all,  but  not  without  resiM- 
ance.  There  are  no  atoms,  or  bodies  whose  parts  are  neveT  forcibly 
separated.  There  are  two  principles  by  which  motion  is  chanpsl  : 
conii)ositions  of  efforts  (^conatuum),  and  compasitions  ...  [a  word 
and  two  lines  are  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  {laper 
illegible.  —  Geruardt]. 


Ill 

DEMONSTRATION   AGAINST  ATOMS   TAKEN   FROM 

THE   CONTACT  OF  ATOMS* 

October  23,  1600 
[From  the  Latin] 

Definition  I.  A  thing  is  distinguished  from  other  things  in  two 
ways,  eitlier  through  itself,  or  extrinsically.  Through  itself  a  thing  '•< 
disduguished  from  another,  when  a  method  of  dLstingiiisIiing  throu;.:h 
the  consifleriition  alone  of  the  thing  is  used,  no  operation  or  chauire 
beinc;  made  in  the  thing.  Extrinsicallyf  when  by  ext<*rnal  applic-ation 
something  new  is  produced  in  the  thing,  which  does  not  appear  in 

1  Over  the  words,  "  motum  faissc  rGternnm."  Leibnitz  has  written,  "  potest 
diminui  sine  fin<»,*'  i.e.  can  bo  diminished  without  end. —  GerhartU's  yotr.—TB. 

-  Gorhardt,  Loibniz.  phdos.  Schrift.,  7, 2W-288;  Stein,  Leibniz,  u.  Spiii'^zn. 
Beilaico  XIV.,  pp.  S'i.VS'JS.  —  Ta. 
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another.  Thus  the  sphere  and  the  cube  can  be  distinguished  both 
by  consideration  and  also  by  operation ;  by  consideration,  because  in 
the  sphere  no  angles  are  found,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  cube ; 
by  operation,  as,  if  both  are  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  the  sphere 
will  descend  the  plane  by  rolling,  the  cube  by  sliding. 

Axiom.  Whatever  is  distinguishable  extrinsically  from  another,  is 
also  distinguishable  through  itself.^ 

For  example,  let  there  be  two  coins  from  the  same  stamp  {typo),  one 
of  true  .gold,  the  other  of  false,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished 
extrinsically  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  I  say  even  before  the 
blow,  by  an  attentive  consideration,  differences  in  the  composition 
itself  of  each  would  be  detected  by  the  naked  or  equipped  eye,  and 
although  the  keenness  of  vision  could  not  reach  thither,  yet  differ- 
ences exist  within  and  can  be  detected  by  some  more  acute  creature 
(for  example,  by  an  angel).* 

Observation.  Certain  bodies  are  mutually  separated  violently 
from  each  other. 

Conceded  Hypothesis.  Matter  is  uniform,  or,  motion  and  figure 
excepted,  everywhere  like  itself. 

Definition  II.   An  Atom  is  a  body  which  cannot  be  broken. 

Postulate.  If  there  are  atoms,  we  may  assume  them  of  any  figure 
and  size  whatever  and  in  any  position  whatever. 

theorem. 

It  is  impossible  for  all  bodies  to  consist  of  atoms. 

Ijet  us  assume  (by  the  postul.)  three  atoms,  Ay  B,  C,  of  which  A  is 
cubical,  but  B  and  C  are  triangular  prisms,  composing  the  cube  D, 
similar  and  equal  to  the  former  A.  The  cube  D  cannot  (by  the 
conceded  hypothesis)  be  distinguished  from  the  cube  A.  Therefore 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  extrinsically  (by  Axiom  I.).  If  there- 
fore other  bodies  strike  against  the  cube  Z),  they  will  be  able  either 
to  separate  the  atoms  B  and  C,  or  they  will  not  be  able.  If  able  to 
separate  them,  then  the  same  bodies  striking  in  the  same  way  against 

1  On  the  margin  of  the  Ms.,  Leibnitz  has  remarked:  "Whatever  is  dis- 
tingui.shal)le  in  itself,  is  also  distinguishable  extrinsically.  If  two  bodies  are 
similar  through  a  third  similar  body,  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  If  two 
bodies  are  similar ^  but  mutually  unequal  per  se,  they  can  be  distinguished, 
no  third  body  even  being  assumed.  Similar  and  equal  bodies  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished extrinsitrally,  nay,  rather,  in  any  way,  and  so  are  one  and  the  same." 
—  GerhardVs  Note .  —  Tr. 

2  Stein  here  inserts  in  his  text  the  following  marginal  gloss,  wanting  in 
Grerhardt's  text :  *'  Hie  ostenditur  ex  hypothesi  Atomistica  sequi,  quod  nov.ii 
Atomi  nasci  possint,  nee  tamcn  iterum  dissolvi  contra  natura)  morem,"  i.e. 
Here  it  is  shown  to  follow  from  the  Atomistic,  hypothesis,  that  new  atoms  can 
be  produced,  but  nevertheless  cannot  again  be  dissolved  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.  —  Tr. 
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:he  -lu-'z-^  A  will  h^  :ibie  violentiT  u>  separate  the  same  into  parts,  for 
.jtlit^rri^  A  md  B  nii-jht  be  di:»dngai:»hed  extrinsicallv  (by  Defin.  I.), 
:he  •:t:Qrr:uy  ot  which  has  been  shown.  Bat  if  the  cube  J.  isvio- 
ler.!:L7  :?er'arat<Hi  into  partdL  it  certainly  (by  Defin.  II.)  will  not  be  an 
aroci.  j&  wi.^  -iuprNTHeiL  But  If  other  bodies  cannot  again  separate 
trie  cabe  D  into  oomponent  portSy  it  follows  that  the  atom  was  nol 


/ 


Fii.  1. 

prrk«liieed  fri?ra  non-atoms  through  contact.     And  the  same  principle 

will  hold,  whatever  ticnire  the  atoms  be  assigned.  Whence  it  follows 
that  at*im>  wiiich  have  once  touched  each  other  cannot  agaiu  lie 
violently  srfj'itrate*!.  Nuw  if  all  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms,  bodies 
flu  not  touch  »\'\oh  uther  except  through  the  atoms.  Therefore  they 
cannot  l»e  vi.'lr-ntly  i^eparated  after  contact,  unless  the  atom  of  the 
on^-  is  vit>iently  separated  from  the  atom  of  the  other,  which  we 
have  shown  cannot  be  done.  But  bodies  not  be  violently  sepa- 
rat^-Ml.  .  .  .1  And  so  it  is  not  true  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of 
atom5.     i^.  E.  I). 


Scholium  to  the   Demonstration   against   Atoms   take-v 

FROM  the  Contact  of  Atoms. 

October  24,  1G90. 

T  do  not  soe  what  reply  can  he  made  to  this  demonstration  unless 
by  a  (h.-nial  of  th«^  postulate.  For  we  postulated  that  it  be  conceded 
ns :  If  then'  are  atoms,  they  can  be  assumed  of  any  figure  and  size 
and  in  any  position  whatever.  This  alone  seems  possible  to  be  said  with 
any  reason,  atoms  cannot  be  granted,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected 
only  by  a  i>oint  or  line.     And  so  there  cannot  (for  example)  l>e  an 

J  More  words  illegible.  —  GerhardVs  Note.  Stein  omits  this  incomplete 
scntcuco.  — Tit. 
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tttom  'similar  to  one  composed  from  two  spheres  touching  each  other. 
Bat  if  then  atoms  spherical  or  terminated  by  any  other  curved  sur- 
faces whatever  are  granted,  they  never  touch  each  other  save  in  a 
point,  and  so  never  compose  a  body  similar  to  an  atom.  Here  in 
Bome  way  I  think  a  reply  can  be  made,  in  the  first  place  if  the  contact 
in  the  surface  is  the  cause  of  stability,  it  follows  that  stability  is 
greater  when  the  surface  is  greater.  Whence  the  atoms  would  not 
be  equally  stable.  And  so  there  would  be  a  certain  determinate 
force  of  violent  separation  by  which  stabilities  could  be  measured. 
I  do  not  see  where  we  can  find  this  force,  if  it  is  not  in  the  motion  of 
bodies,  imless  we  advocate  certain  spiritual  powers  whose  method  of 
acting  in  bodies  nevertheless  cannot  be  known.  But  if  the  stability 
of  all  atoms  is  equal,  it  does  not  matter  how  great  the  contact  is ; 
even  contact  in  a  line,  nay  in  a  point,  would  suffice. 

A  second  reply  which  can  be  made  is  this:  it  has  at  least  been 
demonstrated  by  us  that  bodies  cannot  be  composed  of  atoms  ter- 
minated by  plane  sides.  But  besides  the  fact  which  can  be  doubted, 
whether  indeed  curvilinears  properly  called  are  granted,  this  excep- 
tion does  not  seem  in  agreement  with  the  reasons  of  things,  that  if 
composition  from  atoms  is  possible  it  must  necessarily  take  place 
through  bodies  destitute  of  a  plane  surface. 

The  third  reply  is  this :  not  only  the  atoms  of  plane  surfaces  but 
also  of  concave  must  be  assumed  (tollendas)  from  nature.  Otherwise 
-we  shall  be  permitted  to  make  atoms  from  the  non-atom,  as  often  as 
the  concave  surface  of  one  atom  happens  to  be  applied  to  the  convex 
surface  of  another,  and  that  will  happen  until  all  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  surfaces  shall  be  filled  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  the  convex 
existing  in  nature.  But  this  restriction  also  does  not  seem  in  har- 
mony with  the  reasons  of  things.  And  in  general,  if  any  one  denies 
that  there  are  other  atoms  than  the  perfectly  spherical,  in  order  to 
escape  the  force  of  the  demonstration,  these  things  are  devised  which 
indeed  are  accommodated  to  the  latter,  but  do  not  accord  with  the 
primal  reasons  and  amplitude  of  nature.  In  brief :  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  atoms  I  can  deduce  absurdity,  provided  I  am  allowed  to 
assign  to  the  atoms  size,  figure,  and  motion  as  1  will.^ 

1  On  the  margin  of  the  Ms.,  Leibnitz  has  remarked :  "  Another  argument 
could  be  set  up,  namely:  If  atoms  could  be  granted,  bodies  similar  and  equal, 
and  nevertheless  different  from  each  other,  as  would  be  two  equal  spheres, 
could  be  granted.  If  atoms  were  granted,  no  cause  of  reflection,  which  in  fact 
mast  be  taken  from  an  elastic  body  (Elaterio),  could  bo  perceived,  nor  would 
the  atoms  striking  each  other  leap  apart,  in  turn,  from  each  other.  Further 
superficial  contact  is  the  cause  of  cohesion,  two  atoms  coming  together  in 
sides  or  surfaces  would  not  leap  apart ;  thus,  if  the  velocity  of  each  approach 
is  equal,  the  whole  force  would  perish."  —  Gerhardf*s  Note.  Stein  has  put  this 
marginal  gloss  into  the  text,  with  a  note  stating  that  it  is  a  marginal  gloss. 
—  Ta. 
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Appendix  to  the  Demonstration   against   Atoms  tak£N 

FROM  THE  Contact  op  Atoms. 

If  any  one  denies  that  there  can  be  atoms,  the  parts  of  which  toQch 
each  otlier  in  a  point  only  or  line,  and  so  requires  contact  in  the  sur- 
face for  cohesion,  that  he  may  avoid  the  force  of  our  demonstration, 
that  one.  will  entangle  himself  in  other  new  difficulties. 

For  if  cohesion  arises  from  superficial  contact,  a  case  can  he  seeo 
in  which  an  atom  is  unable  to  graze  (radere)  an  atom ;  for  where  a 

part  of  the  side  of  the  atom  Ji  coincides  with* 
J  A       lA        ])art  of  the  side  of  the  atom  -.4,  thev  are  uc* 
;  !       I      only  unable  to  leap  apart  and  also  to  separate 
violently,  but  even  the  one  will  not  he  able  io 
slide  upon  the  other,  for  they  touch  each  other 
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B  in  the   surfjice.      Nay,   rather,    what   is  more 

Fid.  2.  wonderful,  the  atom  A  coming  by  its  own  mo- 

tion from  the  place  ^A  into  the  place  ^A  so 
siluatod,  that  it  is  unable  to  proceed  farther,  l)ecause  it  grazes  the 
atom  y>,  is  tliere  arrested  without  any  obstacle  as  if  it  were  an  err 
chanted  object.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to  say  that  no  such  atoms  are 
c^iven,  and  tliat  no  others  exist  unless  spherical  or  at  least  bound«l 
by  convex  surfaces.  For  it  suffices  that  atoms  bounded  by  plain  c«r 
concave  sides  are  possil)le,  if  those  bounded  by  convex  sides  an* 
possible;  and  from  the  sup^wsed  possibility  of  these  that  which  i'J 
absurd  follows,  whence  it  follows  that  convex  atoms  are  not  to  be 
admitted. 

But  if  any  one  because  of  these  considerations  now  requires  no 
lonj^er  sui>erficial  contact  only,  but  also  the  rest  of  bodies  tangent  to 
cjich  otlier  for  cohesion,  lest  forsooth  one  atom  be  kept  from  slitiiiiij 
upon  another,  that  one  is  unable  to  bring  forth  proof  of  his  ojiinion. 
nor  (loos  it  appear  why  the  nature  and  the  force  of  the  pre«?ent  state 
wliicli  is  contact  must  depend  ui)on  a  past  state,  so  that  foi*so(>tli  \\\>? 
present  contacl  causes  cohesion,  if  it  has  remained  for  some  considt-r- 
ablo  time  in  the  same  ])lace,  as  if  there  were  need  of  a  certain  hal'i- 
tude,  whence  ind«HMl  it  would  follow  that  sta))ility  is  increased  I'V 
duration  an<l  that  atoms  newly  produced  are  the  more  stable  tlu' 
lon^j^or  thev  cohere,  a  fact  which  no  one  will  surelv  easilv  atfirm.  Bu: 
neitlKT  can  the  moment  be  assigned  in  which  the  cohesion  of  tw-^ 
ato?iis  Ix'gins,  b<>eause  it  is  entirely  perfect  at  once.  And  if  it  d«H5 
nf)t  Itogin  unless  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  it  will  never  IvL'in. 
for  it  WDuld  itself  Ix*  prior  to  itself.  Moreover,  all  rest  can  l>e  und'T- 
stood  as  C()nii)osed  of  two  motions,  so  that  if  a  body  is  moved  at  tly 
same  time  by  two  moving  bodies  and  so  remains  quiet  accidentally, 
shall  it  then  be  understood  aLso  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  another  hods 
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'which  it  grazes?  And  so  whithersoever  we  are  turned,  we  fall  into 
c[iropa,  which  is  not  strange,  because  we  assumed  an  hypothesis  lack- 
ing in  reason,  namely,  that  the  highest  stability  is  without  an  intelli- 
^ble  cause. 

But  if  any  one  thinks  that  atoms  can  be  produced  at  least  by  the 
decree  of  God,  we  confess  to  him  that  God  can  make  atoms,  but  a 
perpetual  miracle  would  be  needed  to  resist  a  forcible  separation, 
since  in  a  body  itself  a  principle  of  perfect  stability  cannot  be  per- 
ceived. God  can  perform  whatever  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  transfer  his  power  to  creatures,  and  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  they  themselves  can  do  per  se  what  they  accomplish  through  his 
own  power  alone. 


IV 

ESSAY  ON  DYNAMICS  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION,  IN 
WHICH  IT  IS  SHOWN  THAT  NOT  THE  SAME  QUAN- 
TITY OF  MOTION  IS  PRESERVED,  BUT  THE  SAME 
ABSOLUTE  FORCE,  OR  RATHER  THE  SAME  QUANTITY 
OF  MOVING  ACTION   (FACTION  MOTRICE)^ 

{From  the  French] 

The  opinion  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  preserved  and 
abides  in  the  concourse  of  bodies  has  reigned  a  long  time,  and  passed 
as  an  incontestable  axiom  among  modern  philosophers.  We  under- 
stand by  the  quantity  of  motion  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity, 
so  that  the  mass  of  the  body  being  as  2  and  the  velocity  as  3,  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  body  will  be  as  6.  Thus  if  there  were  two 
concurrent  bodies,  multiplying  the  mass  of  each  by  its  velocity  and 
taking  the  sum  of  the  products,  it  is  maintained  that  this  sum  must 
be  the  same  before  and  after  the  concourse. 

We  begin  now  to  be  disabused  of  this  opinion,  especially  since  it 
has  been  abandoned  by  some  of  its  most  ancient,  most  skilful,  and 
most  eminent  defenders,  and  above  all  by  the  author  himself  of  the 
"  Search  after  Truth."  ^  But  in  this  case  an  inconvenience  has  arisen, 
namely,  that  we  have  been  thrown  too  far  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
do  not  recognize  the  conservation  of  anything  absolute  which  might 
hold  the  place  of  the  quantity  of  motion.  But  our  mind  looks  for 
this,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  remark  that  philosophers  who  do 

1  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.,  II.  2  [Vol.  6],  pp.  215-231.  Published 
from  the  Ms.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover.  Written,  according  to  Ger- 
hardt, probably  about  1G91,  c/.  op.  cit.,  Ehileitung,  p.  14.  —  Tb. 

2  Cf.  anU,  p.  176,  note  1.  —  Tb. 

2  u 
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not  enter  into  the  profound  discussions  of  mathematicians  have  diffi- 
culty in  abandoning  an  axiom  such  as  this  of  tlie  quantity  of  con- 
served motion  without  giving  themselves  another  to  which  they  may 
hold. 

It  Ls  true  that  the  mathematicians  who  a  long  time  since  established 
the  rules  of  motion  based  on  experiments  have  remarked  that  the 
same  relative  velocity  is  preserved  between  the  concurrent  bodies. 
For  example,  if  one  of  the  two  is  at  rest,  or  if  both  are  in  motion,  and 
proceed  the  one  against  the  other,  or  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  a 
relative  velocity,  ^nth  which  they  approach  or  depart  the  one  from  the 
other;  and  we  iind  that  this  relative  velocity  remains  the  same, so 
that  the  bodies  depart  after  the  impact  with  the  velocity  with  which 
they  were  aj^proaching  before  the  impact.  But  this  relative  velocity  can 
remain  the  same  although  the  true  velocities  and  absolute  forces  of 
the  bo^lies  change  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  so  that  this  couser- 
vation  does  not  concern  that  which  is  absolute  in  bodies. 

I  remark  also  another  conservation,  namely,  that  of  the  quantity  of 
j>rogress,  but  neither  is  this  the  conservation  of  that  which  is  abso- 
lute. I  call  proffre.'is  the  quantity  of  motion  with  which  a  body  pro- 
c^e<ls  in  a  certain  direction,  so  that  if  the  body  went  in  a  contrary 
direction,  this  progress  would  be  a  negative  quantity.  Now  if  two  or 
more  bodies  are  concurrent,  we  take  the  progress  from  the  directior. 
wli(»noo  proceeds  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  if  all  these 
l)0(li«'s  })rocotMl  from  the  same  direction,  then  we  must  take  the  sum 
of  the  progress  of  each  for  the  total  progress;  and  it  is  plain  that  in 
this  oas<»  the  total  progress  and  the  total  quantity  of  motion  of  the 
bodies  are  tln^  same  thing.  But  if  one  of  the  bodies  proceeded  from  a 
contrary  direction,  its  progress  in  the  direction  in  question  wouM  be 
negative  and  consequently  must  be  subtracted  from  the  others  in 
order  to  have  the  total  progress.  Thus  if  there  are  only  two  lHi«lie>, 
one  of  which  ])rocee(ls  in  the  direction  of  the  common  centre,  and  the 
other  in  a  contrary  direction,  from  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  first 
must  be  subtracted  that  of  the  second,  and  the  remainder  will  W  th*; 
Uitiil  progress.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  progress  is  coii- 
stMVi'd,  or  tliat  there  is  as  much  progress  in  the  same  direction  beforn 
or  after  the  inij>act..  But  it  is  also  plain  that  this  conservation  doc- 
not  eorres])on<l  to  that  which  is  demanded  of  something  absolute. 
For  it  ?nay  hap])en  that  the  velocity,  quantity  of  motion,  Jind  force  of 
})0(lies  being  vtn-y  considerable,  their  progress  is  null.  This  occur? 
wlien  tlie  two  opposed  bodies  have  their  (juantities  of  motion  etpinl. 
hi  suc^h  case,  arconling  to  the  sense  we  have  just  given,  there  is  iif 
total  progress  at  all. 

Long  sin(.'e  1  corrected  and  rectified  this  doctrine  of  tlie  conser- 
vation of  the  Quantity  of  Motion,  and  put  in  it^^  place  the  con- 
servation of  some  other  absolute  thing;    but  jus  regards  the  precipe 
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form  ill  \«  lilcli  this  doctrine  should  be  conceived,^  that  is  to  say,  the 
oonservation  of  absolute  force,  it  is  true  that  commonly  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  entered  sufficiently  into  my  reasons  nor  to  have  appre- 
hended the  beauty  of  that  which  I  have  observed,  as  I  remark  in  all 
that  has  been  published  in  France  or  elsewhere  on  the  laws  of  motion 
and  mechanics,  even  after  what  I  have  written  on  Dynamics.  But  as 
some  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians  after  many  discussions 
have  yielded  to  my  opinion,  I  promise  myself  with  time  general  ap- 
proval. To  return  then  to  what  I  said  of  the  conservation  of  absolute 
force,  we  must  know  that  the  origin  of  the  error  concerning  the  quan- 
tity- of  motion  arises  from  that  which  has  taken  it  as  force.  We  have 
been  led,  I  think,  naturally  to  believe  that  the  same  quantity  of  the 
total  force  abides  before  or  after  the  impact  of  the  bodies,  and  I  have 
found  this  very  true.  Now  the  quantity  of  motion  and  force  being 
taken  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  we  have  concluded  that  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  is  conserved.  What  has  contributed  the  most  to  con- 
found force  ¥rith  quantity  of  motion  is  the  abuse  of  the  static  doc- 
trine. For  we  find  in  statics  that  two  bodies  are  in  equilibrium  when 
in  virtue  of  their  position  their  velocities  are  reciprocal  to  their 
masses  or  weights,  or  when  they  have  the  same  quantity  of  motion. 

But  we  must  know  that  this  equality  of  force  in  this  case  arises 
from  another  principle,  for  generally  absolute  force  must  be  estimated 
by  the  violent  effect  which  it  can  produce.  I  call  the  effect  violent 
which  consumes  the  force  of  the  agent,  as,  for  example,  to  give  such 
a  velocity  to  a  given  body,  to  raise  a  given  body  to  such  a  height,  etc. 
And  we  can  conveniently  estimate  the  force  of  a  heavy  body  by  the 
product  of  the  mass  or  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  height  to 
which  the  body  might  rise  by  virtue  of  its  motion.  Now  two  bodies 
being  in  equilibrium,  their  heights  to  which  they  might  rise  or  from 
which  they  might  descend  are  reciprocal  to  their  weights,  or  rather 
the  products  of  the  heights  by  the  weights  are  equal.  And  it  happens 
only  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  or  of  dead  force,  that  the  heights  are 
as  the  velocities,  and  that  thus  the  products  of  the  weights  by  the 
velocities  are  as  the  products  of  the  weights  by  the  heights.^  This, 
I  say,  happens  only  in  the  case  of  dead  force ^  or  of  the  infinitely  small 
motion  which  I  am  accustomed  to  call  solicitation,  which  takes  place 

1  The  French  is:  **  Mais  justement  de  cette  chose  qu'il  fallait."  — Tr. 

^  On  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  Leibnitz  has  remarked :  "  Tlins  it  is 
astonishing  that  Descartes  has  avoi<led  so  well  the  rock  of  velocity  taken  for 
force,  in  his  little  treatise  on  Statics  or  dead  force,  wiiere  there  was  some 
danger,  having  reiluced  all  to  weights  and  heights,  when  it  was  indifferent, 
and  that  he  has  abandoned  the  heiglits  for  the  velocities  in  the  case  where 
he  should  have  done  wholly  the  contrary ;  that  is  to  say.  when  he  discusses 
percussions  or  living  forces  which  must  be  measured  by  weights  and  heights." 
—  GerhardVn  Note.  —  Tr. 
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wh--:!  :i  i:-.';ivv  bo«lv  trk-s  to  commence  iiiovoineiit,  ami  \ivk>  not  vet 
o«»i...eivr'il  :i:iy  iiri|vtiiosiiy ;  ami  this  happens  precisely  when  bodi-?* 
ixTy  in  i-.jiiilii'riuMi.  aini.  trying  to  descend,  are  iniitnally  hindered. 
l*ur  wln-n  a  ii'Mvy  U>ily  has  made  some  j^rogress  in  iiesc^ndini;  fn-rly. 
an«l  iias  I'oni'i-ivd  sonio  ini|>«*tuosity  or  liviitt/  forve^  then  the  hpi.i;hi> 
towhii'h  \\\\<  b'Mly  nii'^ht  attain  are  not  projiortioiial  to  the  vej^'i- 
tio>.  i'ur  :«'  ti.o  MjuarfS  tif  the  vehx'ities.  And  it  is  for  thi>  ri-asoii 
iii.it  ill  iMso  ot  liviii:;  luroe  the  forces  are  not  as  the  quaiititie>  of 
ni'tion  or  as  tii--  I'rodiu'ts  of  the  uuLsses  l»y  the  velocities. 

yrvo!:!.''!'/?."  it  i<  iioticeahle.  and  has  contributed  to  the  ern^r.^  that 
two  iM'tli"-*  un'^iiial  in  ah-iohite  hvin^  force,  —  for  it  is  of  this  1  sjv/ak, 
—  I'lir  wl.i-Sf  ii'.iantiiy  i«f  niotiun  is  eqnah  can  stop  each  other,  whica 
i.ii'C  l.as  nui-lf  i:i'-n  bolieve  them  absohitely  equal  in  force:  as,  for 
«'V:i:tH''.»-  two  l'Oiiie>  .1  of  mass  IJ  velocity  2,  and  B  ol  mass  2  Vflocitv-i. 
K.T  ;i".!:;.»-i^'h  .!  is  ai^Nnlutelv  weaker  than  /J,  .1  b«='ini:  idde  to  mix? 
a  T  ••.;'.i-i  ut.ly  IJ  lovt,  if  /;  can  raise  a  pound  IS  feet;  nevertheless  in 
tiif  *■■ -!;i'».iu:-..>  liiey  can  slop  each  other,  the  reason  of  which  i>  tint 
bi'.li-.*^  art-  iii::dc:'od  oiilv  accordimj  to  the  laws  of  dea«l  or  static  force. 
Fvr  I  ■  ::u'  t'..i>:i«."  as  wo  siipj"msi\  tht-y  act  between  themselves  only  by 
li-  .1.1  i-MVi  s  t.r  aivoriliui;  to  the  equilibrium  in  the  concourse,  rh:ii  is 
t.>  >.iy.  by  ir.ii'i-.i^nable  changes,  l>ecau.se  in  pressiiij:^,  resisting:,  and 
o.'i.ti'.iinliy  wrak'iiin^  each  other  more  and  more  until  they  runie  to 
n<t.  '.i.'v  tl'^-^tr. -v  otv  auiith»^r  at  »'ach  moment  only  bv  the  intiijilrlv 
small  !!i":i.':i.  i^r  il^-ad  f«»rce,  equal  on  both-sidi.-s:  ni)W  thf  i}Mantity  I'f 
tl'-.il  t.''.v' i-j  t'-^TiiiiiU*-'!  accjirilin-::  t«i  the  laws  of  ••«|uilil»rinin  bv  riiv 
qwa:  !i:y  i-t  M;«»ti«Mi.  intinitfly  small  in  truth,  but  \vh(iso  i^uiitiiiiu* 
r«-|-.-:iti.»!i  i-xli;iii>i>  at  la>t  the  whole  quantity  of  nioiinn  of  tht-  \\\- 
bol;.  -.  wiiit'h  brin:;  supj^oseil  equal  in  both  boilies.  i-aeh  ipianiiiy  o: 
nu-:;. ■  ■;  !•«  fxli;uv<ied  in  the  same  time,  and  consi-quently  tho  t\\u» 
bmli.-.-  a*-'-  r«.'il:ii"-.'d  t.>  r-'St  in  the  same  time  by  ilu^  presNnn'>  «'t  -i.rir 
«'la<:i«'itii'<.  whi«h.  r'"»ti^ri?r^  thi-msi'lv.-s  alt«'rward>.  rv]»rinl!ii*--  liir 
Ti»n'i-'M.  li  i«iM!;>  till- continual  diminution  of  the  qnantity  ol  nii":ii=:i 
a«'«'.'"«liT,^  i.»  tii'  I'iui'.ibrinni  in  the  I'oncoursi*  of  th»»  twi»  ••ia-^riiMti- - 
tha:  til-'  iMii-t*  ol"  thi-J  j»arad«ix  cimsist^.  that  two  ab>nluii'  nnf-:!iil 
fi.n-.  -.  l-'it  wiiii-ii  bavt^  lh«"  quantiti''s  of  moliiHi  equal,  niu^i  .Ntf]'  *-.\'.\i 
iiili  V  :--'a'i-"  \\\\<  liapjvns  in  a  relative  action  where  tl.**  couit-.-t 
ia\'  '  1'!  !■  •  •■i.ly  ai«N»nlin;^'  to  tlie  quantities  ol  motion  intiniiely  sni.ili 
•  •■••■liiiua'.iN  r-'prai'-il. 

\.i\\  ii  i-  iiMnid  bv  ri'a<i»n  an«l  bv  exi»«TimiMit.  tliat  it  is  .'»«•/;<»;  .»'>'- 
■I/-.  /•'•■■■..  i»r  iiiai  wi.ii-li  i^  i'>tinKit«*tl  bv  th*'  viulent  elYeor  it  can  rn*- 
tbiT'-.  v,iiii"li  i<  iir.'-'TVfil.  and  nt»wis«'  tlu'  qnantity  of  nuifinn.  Ko:  il 
ilii>  !i'.ii,_'  I'liii"  muM  <v«*r  bo  anunii"nt«tl.  the  elV»'ct  would  b;*  iiikP' 

1  Till-  Fri'iH'li  t«'xt  rt'M'N:  "  ('i-niMidant  il  ost  remarquablf  v\  a  rtniiriliU'T  li 
rerrL'Qr,"'  i-tc.    TUl*  ri'a<liiiu  shviil'l  l»o:  *'i*i  a  oontriluio."  t-tc.  —  Ti:. 
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powerful  than  the  cause,  or  rather  the  perpetual  mechanical  motion, 
that  is  to  say,  which  could  reproduce  its  cause  and  something  more, 
which  is  absurd.  But  if  the  force  could  be  diminished,  it  would  perish 
at  last  entirely ;  for  never  being  able  to  increase,  and  being  able  never- 
theless to  diminish,  it  would  always  go  more  and  more  into  decay,  which 
is  without  doubt  contrary  to  the  order  of  things.  Experiment  con- 
firms it  also,  and  we  shall  find  always  that  if  bodies  should  convert 
their  horizontal  into  ascending  motions,  they  could  always  raise  on 
the  whole  the  same  weight  to  the  same  height  before  or  after  the 
impact,  supposing  that  no  force  has  been  absorbed  in  the  impact  by 
the  parts  of  the  bodies,  when  these  bodies  are  not  perfectly  elastic, 
without  speaking  of  that  which  the  medium,  the  base,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances absorb.  But  as  this  is  a  thing  which  I  have  sufficiently 
explained  before,  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 

Now  I  am  very  happy  to  give  still  another  turn  to  the  matter  and 
to  show  further  the  conservation  of  something  approaching  more  the 
quantity  of  motion,  namely,  the  conservation  of  moving  action  (V action 
motrice).  Here  then  is  the  general  rule  that  I  establish.  Whatever 
changes  may  take  place  between  concurrent  bodies,  of  whatever  num- 
ber, there  must  always  he  in  the  concurring  bodies  between  themselves  alone 
the  same  quantity  of  moving  action  in  one  and  the  same  interval  of  time. 
For  example,  there  must  be  during  this  hour  as  much  moving  action 
in  the  universe  or  in  the  given  bodies,  acting  between  themselves 
alone,  as  there  will  be  during  any  other  hour  whatever. 

To  understand  this  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  estimate  of 
moving  action  (faction  motrice)j  wholly  different  from  the  quantity 
of  motion,  in  the  manner  that  the  quantity  of  motion  has  been 
wont  to  be  understood  as  has  been  explained  above.  Now  in 
order  that  the  moving  action  may  be  estimated,  we  must  first  esti- 
mate the  formal  effect  of  motion.  This  formal  or  essential  effect  of 
motion  consists  in  that  which  is  changed  by  the  motion,  namely,  in 
the  quantity  of  the  mass  which  is  transferred,  and  in  the  space  or  in 
the  length  through  which  this  mass  is  transferred.  There  is  the 
essential  effect  of  motion,  or  that  which  finds  itself  changed :  for  this 
body  was  there,  now  it  is  here :  the  body  is  so  much  and  the  distance 
is  so  much.  I  conceive  in  order  to  greater  facility  that  the  body  is 
moved  so  that  each  point  describes  a  straight  line  equal  and  parallel 
to  that  of  every  other  point  of  the  same  body.  I  mean  also  a  motion 
uniform  and  continuous.  This  assumed,  the  formal  effect  of  motion 
is  the  product  of  the  mass  which  is  transferred  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  removal,  or  rather  the  formal  effects  are  in  reason  com- 
posed of  the  masses  and  the  lengths  of  the  removal,  so  that  a  body,  as 
2,  being  transported  the  length  of  3  feet,  and  another  body,  as  3,  being 
transported  the  length  of  2  feet,  the  formal  effects  are  equal.  It  is 
necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  what  I  here  call  the  formal  effect,  or 
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'.::.\i  e*Mr:.::;»'.  :o  nii>iion.  from  that  whicli  I  called  above  the  rio/««f 
-~V".  y  r  ::.r  vio'.-?:!:  etfeot  consumes  the  force  and  is  exerci*e«l 
•:tv-:.  5  •■.•■:•.::.;:  wi;h"Ut:  but  the  formal  effect  consists  in  the  bodTin 
!::  •::  :..  TJ-.kr:.  in  itself,  and  does  not  consume  the  force,  and  even 
0  ■:.*"rvr>  i:  r.i:i.er.  since  the  same  translation  of  the  same  mass  must 
.» 1  w :» \  s  ■  -^^  ..' :  :.;••.. \:ed.  if  no : i i i n g  from  without  pre ve ii ts ;  i t  is  for  this 
rr.;s  :.  ::.:.:  ::.e  absolute  forces  are  as  the  violent  eiTects  which  con- 
s-::i:-  :£.-.•..:.  ':.  u:  r.owise  :\s  the  fonnal  effects. 

X.-.Y  ::  w:".'.  \^:  easier  to  undrrstand  what  moving  action  {J'acfr>n 

.  :  •'.  ■•  \  > :  ::  :nv>t  th-^n  Iv  r^timated  not  onlv  bv  the  formal  effort 

■a':.:.:.  ::  T-r  -i  :>■<.  but  als«>  bv  th»*  Ti:;or  or  vi='lf»citv  with  which  it  i»nv 

B  «  «  A 

■i'.ov-  ::.  W"  w:^:i  :•»  tr.msport  bXi  {Mounds  to  a  distant  place:  that 
:>  ::.■■ :  :::.:■*.  '-r.r.i  whioii  is  demanded,  (hie  desires  to  di*  it  in  one 
"'  • :'  ::•.  two  h-mr*;  1  sav  that  the  action  ui  the  tirst  is  douMe 
-•^•■v.l.  U?ii.j:  tioubly  quick  with  refen.*iicv  to  ;ui  equal 
•■n-.v.:.  I  >-.:'.  v. -e  .I'.wavs  continual  an^l  uiiifdrm  motion.  We  mav 
•i  ;v  .i>  '  ::..i:  .;  :  •  -h.  u>  ^i.  l»einvr  tran?iK>rted  the  len-'-th  of  •'>  feet,  in  l'» 
:;■::.•.;•-  s,  i-  :':.-  >.i:::-  a-'iion  as  if  a  boiiy.  as  1,  were  tnins]X)rted  the 
'.v:.^::.   ■:  «■:."  tV—:  :;.  o:>.'  minute. 

r":.i>  .IvT-:.:::  ^:  .^f  movini:  action  (Vacthm  ni'^fric*)  is  justified  sulfi- 
c'.--:  :'y  :  r  "  •"  i  •oa;:-'-  it  is  manifest  that  in  a  purely  fonnal  action 
:.;%  -'.i  "i  V  :>';!:.  ;;'i  i-i  here  that  of  a  movincr  l>odv  considered  bv  itself. 
::.•:••  :ir-*  :^^  ■>  :•■■:!. i-i  ;o  examine.  —  tlie  formal  elfect  or  that  which  Ls 
«'i:  .:.^-  i.  ;•;:.■!  *!."  T-roH;] •!!.«.•>>  of  the  I'hanire:  for  it  i<5  very  inauifrst 
ti..i:  ::..i:  wi.i. :.  i  :o..i;;oe>  the  same  formal  eftVct  in  le^^s  tiiiu*  i>  tl.- 
TU""-  .1  ■■::v..'.  [\\i:  ::  a!iy  one  is  obstinately  l»eiit  n|»on  disfnirir.;^'  with 
m-  !::i-  1:. !■.:::'!■  ".I  cf  rs.c-vir^  arTion.  it  wtnild  sutlice  nie  ti>  say  :i.AT  I 
am  ::''■'■  i.i  o.:"l  T:ii>vi:i:;  action  wliat  I  just  ex]»Iain»Ml,  ]^riiviili'il  rl.it: 
n.r-.- ■■  i-.i-'in-.^  .ift'-rwanis  the  realitvof  this  nominal  detiniiini;.  uhioi. 
wil;  }.."  w:.--n   I  >iiari  show  tiiat  it  is  preci««ely  this  who>e  ijuanu.^ 

N  ■\v  >['.:>'■?  ;:;«-vii:Lr  aoti'Mi  is  that  which  c«»mes  bv  nuiltiplvi:;::  v.-- 
:'<'r::..i',  'iV-.'.-T  by  iri-'  vt»'...ciTy.  I  wish  In  i^ive  more  di-itinctly  itir*  ^-'i- 
mrt:  ■  .•:"  v..l.M;i:v.     Wr*  know  tliat  whi-n  twi»  mi»vable  bodii-s  ruTi  ov-r 
n?:i:".  riniy  il.-»  "^aiiir  <]\ice  in  uni'i|ual  rimi><,  tli-'  vt*liH"ity  «■!  that  n:y 
^^:ii■  );  ra:.-  i-vt.-r  it  in  li-><  tim*-  will  b.»  thr  ;^n*at«-r.  in  |»ropor!iu:;  a-  ■"..•• 
tini*^  i<  "Hi.'.M'M-.     TliiiN  ti;e  s]«act»s  i:i">ne  over  bt'inu'  f*i|nal.  th'*  vt.!i...iii'» 
an-    rr-oij'r.'oallv   pr«<j"'!iii»nal   \o  tlie  times.     l>ut   if  the   t:!::^--  ^\tr•• 
equal,  til"  vi-l(.'f;tios  w-  -aid  be  as  the  spai""''":  LTone  over.      Fur  <!i'^  bi-iy 
in  TMi'-i.-ii  ha\iTi_' :;«»:!'■  i»v.^r  a  foot  in  or.i.'  iiiinntf,  anil  tlif  orh'-r  rv,n 
fei'i,  it  i<  :ii  i::i:i'>r   that  tin' vi'loeiiv  nf  th«'  Si-i^nnd  is  il-..Jii«l".     Thus 
tli»'  Vflii'ii'i-;  -AVr  in  ifa-i^n  Cnin|HKiMl  ui  tli-*  iliii'i'i  t.if  tli--  ^i^a'.-"  ;:»'i't' 
ov».T  anii  «if  tin*  r-M-iprnfal  of  \]u'  linit*<  «'ni]ih»y»  d.     Or  wiia;   i-^  tii- 
sam*'  lliirjir.  to  I'stimate  tli«^  velociiy.  we  mu<t   take   tiie  sj-ac-'  .r.i 
divide  il  by  the    time.     Kor   example,   .1    acci>mpli>hes   1   feel  in  o 
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seconds  and  B  2  feet  in  1  second;  the  velocity  of  A  will  be  as  4 
diyided  by  3,  namely  as  },  and  the  velocity  of  B  will  be  as  2  divided 
by  1,  namely  as  2,  so  that  the  velocity  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  B  as  f  to 
2y  that  is  to  say,  as  2  to  3. 

Now  the  question  is  to  verify  the  conservation  of  the  moving  action 
(Taction  motrice),  I  can  give  its  general  demonstration  in  a  few 
words,  because  I  have  already  proved  elsewhere  that  the  same  force  is 
conserved,  and  because  at  bottom  the  exercise  of  force  or  the  force 
taken  at  the  time  is  action,  the  abstract  nature  of  force  consisting 
only  in  that.  Thus  since  the  same  force  is  conserved,  and  since  action 
is  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  time,  the  same  action  will  be  con- 
served in  equal  times.  But  I  wish  to  verify  it  by  the  detail  of  the  laws 
of  motion  established  by  experiment  and  commonly  received.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  one  example ;  but  we  shall  find  it  the  same  in 
every  other  example  we  might  choose.  And  indeed  we  could  see  at 
once  the  general  reason  of  it,  by  making  the  calculation  in  ahstracto,  or 
in  general  and  by  letters,  without  employing  any  particular  numbers. 
But  to  suit  the  intelligence  of  everybody  I  prefer  to  give  an  example 
in  numbers. 

Let  there  be  a  right  angle  LMN  (Fig.  3),  whose  sides  LMtMNmay 
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be  prolonged  at  discretion.  Let  a  straight  line  AM  he  taken,  so  that 
prolonged  beyond  the  point  Af  it  would  cut  the  angle  LMN  into  two 
equal  parts.  We  might  consider  ^AM  as  the  hypotenuse  of  a  square 
whose  side  may  be  called  1.     This  being  so,  I  suppose  that  the  body,  A,^ 


1  We  take  no  accomit  here  of  the  thickness  of  the  bodies,  which  we  suppose 
inconsiderable.  —  Leibnitz's  Note. 


LUBSTirs  cmmQCS  or  ijockk 


JL  zaat  7ukK  Ji  ta  liMr  BOMBi  h  A  goes  iram  the  point  |.4  to  tbe 
ZKsar^  M.  zizriix  i^tt  Tams- 1.  ^  lad  ikuL  meeis  «l  tlie  moment  2  the 
T-v:  toiiB  i;  xi«s  C  viidti  lad  been  in  repoae  dnrijig  the  1.  it  vhidi 
ir  cii'.'v^  =:.  'LXifr  £ri:?t  izi  lui  liMir  pboe  is  dcBgnmted  by  ^B  and  faj 
^  w  k^:  :7  .C  k:jd  tnr  ^C.  Xov  liK  body  A  mwting  tbe  two  bodies 
iL  If  h::  'Lxit  ziusmjli  =L  bcdsg  in  If  or^.  vill  driTe  them  forward  and 
erxu^'-r:  7%£!  iL  J/.a  podni  wbkh  wifl  also  be  ^  and  ^,  becanae  J  will 
r^ssiALi.  iJiis^  dxjix:^  the  times  2,  9  and  S,  I,  as  I  saf^iose  the  two 
2ijci.'.ii^j  *y^fa^  aijd  to  the  times  L,  2.  But  B  will  go  towards  L  irom 
Ui^  zziocit^i  ^  dnrii-g  tbe  time  ^  3  with  a  Telocity  as  1,  and  will  meet 
ax  Ufft  aioeufru  ^  Uie  body  D.  which  had  before  gone  in  front  of  it 
dciix^  tb«  tistes  1.  2.  from  the  plaee  jD  to  the  place  JD^  and  during 
tbfr  ti-.£ie«  2.  S.  froas  the  place  JD  to  the  place  ,A  with  n  velocity  as  ^ 
Not  £;.  xziwtizAg  D  at  the  moment  S,  will  gire  it  the  Telocity  ^JDj 
xhkS.  >  Uf  say.  in  the  tioies  S,  4»  ,D  wiU  reach  ^D,  and  daring  that 
tiziM:.  b  wii;  go  from  .£:  to  ^  with  the  Telocity  ^B^fiL  It  will  be  the 
Bam»  OL  the  other  side,  where  C,  poshed  by  ^  in  the  moment  2,  will 
go  towards  A'  with  the  Telocity  1,  and  will  meet,  at  the  moment  3,  the 
bodv  E.  which  goes  against  it,  having  gone  before,  daring  the  times  1, 2, 
from  th<;  place  ^E  to  the  place  ^,  and  daring  the  times  2,  3  from  the 
place  ^E  to  the  jilaoe  .E,  with  a  velocity  as  }.  Xow  C,  meeting  E  at 
the  momexit  3,  will  give  it  the  Telocity  ^E^E;  that  is  to  say,  that  in 
the  times  3.  4,  it  comes  from  ^E  to  ^E.  And  during  this  time,  C  will 
go  from  jC  to  ^C  with  the  velocity  ^^^C, 

The  register  of  the  masses  and  velocities  follows. 

The  masses  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  1,  1, 1,  2,  }. 

During  tlie  times  1,  2  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  Z>,  J?  are 
x/2,  0,  0,  },  I 

During  the  times  2,  3  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  .4,  B,  C,  A  E 
are  0,  1,  1,  i,  |. 

Diirin;^  the  times  3,  4  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  A^  7?,  C,  A  A' 
an?  0,  J,  ?.,  J,  V»  where  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  body  C\  instead 
of  advancing,  reflects  b;ickward  with  the  velocity  ^. 

Th(?  justiHcation  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  in  the  rules 
or  ('(piation.s  which  we  Hhall  assign  farther  on. 

I.<'t  u.H  now  make  t}i«t  calculation  of  the  moviug  actions  (actimut 
violrirt's)  during  the  times  equal  between  them — 1,  2;  2,  3  ;  3,  4. 

During  the  times  1,  2. 

A  is  in  mass  1,  the  length  of  the  transfer  ^A^  is  y/2.  Tlien 
nniltiplying  one  by  the  other,  the  formal  effect  is  y/2.  The 
v<»l(MMty  coinos  from  dividing  the  length  y/*2  by  the  time  1,  which 
inakoH  y/'J,  And  multiplying  the  effect  by  the  velocity,  the  moving 
iMlion  is  2. 

B  and  C  an*  at  rest  <luring  this  time  in  ^B,  ^,  or  jC,  jC,  conse 
(puuitly  tliuir  moving  action  is  0. 
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Z>  is  in  mass  2,  the  length  of  the  transfer  },  the  formal  effect 
2  by  J  or  1.  The  length  }  being  divided  by  the  time  1,  the  velocity  ^ 
arises,  and  the  effect  multiplied  by  the  velocity  is  1  by  },  or  },  which 
is  the  action  of  D. 

J^  is  in  mass  },  the  length  of  the  transfer  f,  consequently  the 
effect  j.  Now  the  length  }  divided  by  1  gives  the  velocity  f,  which, 
multiplied  by  the  effect,  furnishes  }  the  action  of  E, 

And  the  sum  of  all  the  moving  actions  of  the  bodies  A,  By  C,  Z>, 
E,  during  the  times  1,  2,  is  2+0+0+i+ 1  =  f{. 

During  the  times  2,  3. 

A  is  at  rest,  and  its  action  is  0. 

B  is  in  mass  1,  the  length  of  the  transfer  1  (namely,  2^8^)?  ^he 
formal  effect  1 ;  the  length  1  divided  by  the  time  1  gives  the  velocity 
1,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the  effect  1,  1  arises,  which  is  the  action 
of  B. 

C ;  the  calculation  is  the  same  in  regard  to  C  and  there  arises  the 
same  action  1. 

D  has  the  same  action  as  in  the  preceding  time ;  namely,  }. 

E  likewise  has  the  same  action  as  in  the  preceding  time ;  namely,  f. 

And  the  sum  of  all  the  moving  actions  of  the  bodies  -4,  B,  C,  Z>,  Ey 
daring  the  times  2,  3,  is  0  + 1  + 1  +  J  +  j = f |,  as  before. 

Finally,  during  the  time  3,  4. 

il  is  at  rest,  and  its  action  is  0. 

J?  is  in  mass  1,  the  length  of  the  transfer,  namely,  ^^B^  is  },  conse- 
quently the  effect  is  \.  The  same  length,  J,  divided  by  the  time  1, 
gives  j  for  the  velocity,  which  multiplied  by  the  effect,  ^  arises,  the 
action  of  B. 

C  is  in  mass  1,  the  length  of  the  transfer  ^^^C  is  |,  consequently 
the  formal  effect  is  i-  For  it  matters  not  here  when  we  seek  absolute 
things,  whether  C  advances  by  3C4C,  or  reflects  backward,  as  it  does 
in  fact.  The  same  length,  i,  divided  by  the  time  1  gives  the  velocity  i, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  effect,  there  arises  ^  as  the  action  of  C 

D  is  in  mass  2,  the  length  of  the  transfer  ^D^D  is  J,  consequently 
the  effect  is  J.  The  same  length  divided  by  the  time  1  is  f,  or  the 
velocity,  which  multiplied  by  the  effect,  there  arises  f f,  which  is  the 
action  of  D. 

E  is  in  mass  J,  the  length  of  the  transfer  is  y,  the  effect  }.  The 
same  length  divided  by  the  time  1  is  J?^,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity, 
whicli,  multiplied  by  the  effect,  produces  f  f  for  the  action  of  E. 

And  the  sum  of  all  the  moving  actions  of  the  bodies  Ay  Bj  C,  i>,  E^ 
during  the  time  3,  4,  is 

^11       25     98  ^  18  +  2  +  225  +  106  ^  441  ^  49 
9      81      18      81  162  162      18* 

as  in  each  one  of  the  preceding  times. 


066  LEIBNTTZ'S  CRITIQUE  OF   LOCKE 

I  have  followed  iu  this  calculation  tlie  general  iuetho«l.  for  a»  the 
TiKiviiii:  action !«  are  not  only  equal  in  equal  times,  but  pro(>ortional  to 
the  Uuifs  in  unequal  times,  I  have  divided  the  space  by  the  time,  it 
order  to  liave  the  velocitv;  but  when  the  time  is  always  the  same,  I3 
here,  and  thus  we  can  take  it  as  unity,  the  division  bv  the  time  chan^^es 
notliin^.  and  consequently  for  the  velocity  we  can  take  the  nunilier  of 
tht.'  leni^th  of  tlie  transfer,  the  velocities  being  as  the  spaces:  wheuce 
it  is  nianife>t  that  the  effect  being  the  product  of  the  mass  and  th« 
spa^'o.  and  the  velocity  l»eing  as  the  space,  the  action  is  as  the  produce 
of  the  mass  l>y  the  square  of  the  space  of  the  transfer  (we  mean  a 
horizontal  transfer  in  falling  bodies),  or  as  the  product  of  the  mass  bj 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  Xow,  I  shall  prove,  further  on.  in  the  3d 
e(} nation,  that  the  sum  of  these  products  of  the  masses  by  the  squares 
of  the  velocities  is  conserved  in  the  concourse  of  the  bodies.  Ton- 
sequ'Mitly,  it  is  proved  that  the  moving  action  Ls  conserve*!,  withoat 
sp<'akin;;  of  other  proofs  by  which  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
foro»'s  are  consened,  and  that  the  forces  are  as  the  products  of  the 
masstfs  by  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  while  the  actions  are  is 
the  j)roducts  of  the  forces  by  the  times,  so  that  if  we  did  not  know 
elsewhere  this  estimate  and  conser\'ation  of  force,  we  might  learn  it 
her<\  in  findin<;  by  the  calculation  in  detail,  or  even  in  general,  by  the 
3(1  pqnation,  further  on,  that  the  moving  action  is  conser^•ed ;  now  it 
is  (.'l«':ir  that  the  moving  actions  are  in  reason  composed  of  the  forces 
and  the  times,  and  the  times  being  the  same,  the  moving  actions  are 
as  the  ]»owers  or  forces. 

Rut  shall  we  be  astonished  whence  comes  this  success,  w  hich  wili 
never  fail,  however  intricate  may  l)e  the  example  which  we  nia\ 
choose?  It  may  be  proved  a  priori  ind(ipendently  of  tlie  rules  of 
motion  received;  and  this  is  what  T  have  shown  many  times  in  tlif- 
ferent  wavs.  Ihit  here  1  shall  show  tliat  it  is  proved  bv  these  vprv 
rules  of  per(?ussion  which  ex[M»rience  has  justified,  and  wliose  nitiouaW 
we  mav  Lnve  l>v  the  method  of  a  boat,  as  lluvuens  has  done,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  althouijh  we  are  always  oblige<l  to  assume  somothiiii; 
non-mathematical,  which  has  its  source  higher.  But  I  shall  reduce 
tJHJ  whole  to  three  e(iuations  very  simple  and  beautiful,  and  which 
contMin  all  which  concerns  the  central  concourse  of  two  bodies  in  one 
an<l  tin*  same  straight  line. 

Conspiring  velocities 
of  the  body  a  before  the  impact  r  after  x. 
"  h  y  z. 

1  call  these  conspiring  velocities^  because  I  snpp>ose  they  all  tend  from 
the  si<l(»  whence  ]>ro(!ee<ls  the  centre  of  gravity  common  to  the  two 
bodies.  Hut  if  perchance  any  velocity  proceeds  really  in  the  contrary 
direction,  then  the  lett<'r  wliich  expresses  the  conspiring  velocity  sig- 
nifies a  negative  quantity.     But  we  shall  always  take  the  body  a  as  :i 
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body  whose  velocity  is  really  coDspiring,  or  proceeds  from  the  side  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  before  the  impact,  and  also  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  body  a  follows  and  does  not  precede  the  common  centre  of 
gravity.  Thus  the  signs  do  not  vary  in  v,  but  they  may  vary  in  y,  2,  x. 
Here,  now,  are  our  three  equations :  — 

I.  Lineal  equation^  which  expresses  the  conservation  of  the  cause 
of  the  impact,  or  of  the  relative  velocity 

t?  -  y  =  2  -  ar, 

and  V  —  y  signifies  the  relative  velocity  between  the  bodies  before  the 
impact  with  which  they  approach,  and  z  —  x  signifies  the  relative 
velocity  with  which  they  depart,  after  the  impact.  And  this  relative 
velocity  is  always  the  same  in  quantiiy  before  or  after  the  impact, 
supposing  that  the  bodies  are  very  elastic,  which  this  equation  states. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  remark  that  while  the  signs  vary  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  detail,  this  general  rule  will  embrace  all  the  particular 
cases.     This  also  occurs  in  the  following  equation :  — 

II.  Plane  equation,  which  expresses  the  conservation  of  the  common 
or  total  progress  of  the  two  bodies 

av  +  hy  =  ax  '\- bz, 

I  call  progress  here  the  quantity  of  motion  which  proceeds  from  the 
side  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  if  the  body  6,  for  example,  should 
proceed  in  the  contrary  direction  before  the  impact,  and  thus  its  con- 
spiring velocity  y  be  negative  or  be  expressed  by  —  (y),  understand- 
ing by  (y)  mass  (molem),  or  that  which  is  positive  in  y,  then  the 
progress  of  a  will  be  av,  the  progress  of  h  will  be  —h{y).  And  the 
total  progress  will  be  av  —  h{y),  which  is  the  difference  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  motion  of  the  two  bodies.  If  the  bodies  a  and  h  proceed  from 
one  and  the  same  side  before  and  after  the  impact,  these  letters,  w,  y, 
X,  2,  signify  only  conspiring  velocities  real  or  affirmative,  and  conse- 
quently in  this  case  it  appears  by  this  equation  that  the  same  quantity 
of  motion  will  be  conserved  after  and  before  the  impact.  But  if  the 
bodies  a  and  6  should  proceed  in  a  contrary  direction  before  the 
impact  and  in  the  same  direction  after  the  impact,  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  of  motion  before  the  impact  would  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  quantity  of  motion  after  the  impact.  And  there  will  be  other 
similar  variations  according  to  the  variation  of  the  signs  of  the  letters 
y,  ar,  2. 

III.  Solid  equation,  which  expresses  the  conservation  of  the  total 
absolute  force  or  of  the  moving  action 

aw  -\-  hyy  —  axx  -\-  hzz. 

This  equation  has  this  excellence,  that  all  the  variations  of  the  signs 
which  can  arise  only  from  the  diverse  direction  of  the  velocities  y,  x, 
Zj  y  cease,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  letters  which  express  these  veloci- 


vh  Lzr=vrrz"s  i:srn*in:  ••f  i^k-ke 


~. --  V.  ■. -."  '■.'.—-  "■  "i-  -::j.r-.  Ni^  —\  ar.«i  —  y  have  the  Rame 
-.  1-'  -  ,  -.  -.  \-  ill  ri-—  iir-*rr-:  iirrt^tior.s  of  y  produce  notb- 
.-_•  ■.■.■■-.  All  .:  -4  ilv  ::r  :ii:  rrj.^r.  :hjt  this  e.iua':«"':i  dves 
•••  ■-■.-..*  i*.  .-.*r.  :-.  :-7-:.iTL:  ■■:  :r.r  r-'.at:re  ve]ix»ities.  i.r  oi  the 
T  :  t'"""  -•  --'  ■  -  *  :^r:A:.-.  *:  i-r.  Thr  -^Tir^Tior;  :i»rre  concern*  only  the 
-r-'..--.- 1-.  .J  :  r..-.-^-  i^i  Trl:.::::^.  w::- :.u:  irounlinu:  oursrlves  from 
-..  ;■  -.  .-  -..TT-  ■■-..•  :*.:t'-  ir-i*-.  And  zhi*  it  is  which  sari-sties  at  the 
i.i-^-r "::..-  ■-.-  r..-  -  .:  ':.r  :^j*.r.rn:ar!?:jy»5  ar.«l  the  wish  <jf  the  i»hiloso- 
i.-T.-i.  — •  .-  -i--::-i.-:i:-  ii.  i  rr-as-iL*  'irj":rr,  ircm  •lifferent  princip]**?. 
A>:.  -.z:.  I  z  r.  :  ■  .jrtV.rr  :>.-^-ie  tiire^  r:iaTi:.n>  for  the  sake  of  Vvauiv 
i'.i  :.  i'v.  ry.  r.-r-rrr-rrl-ris  :"x:.  of  T*-e:::  nii^ht  <utfice  for  our  needs. 
y  r.  'i'.'.'z  v.T  :t:  ::  :r.-?*r  e::T:»t: -r.*.  \re  can  infer  from  them 
::  -  T  ■:.).[.. .'.z  cr.r.  Tr.:-.  zr.r  nr*:  ar.'l  :he  s»:»oond  give  the  third 
::.  "..r  :'  ..  ^ir.;  :r.^z.l.-:T.  Bt  :he  ::r>:«  we  fhall  have  r  — -r=v-rc: 
r  V  -;.-  --  :.  :.  -  e  -'r.i".!  Lat-t  •:.  ■-  —  :-  =  '.  z  —  v:  and.  multiplvini:  one 
-  .  .r.  :.  y  r:.r  ■ '"r.-r.  :*.::■: riir.j  to  the  corD>?j»onding  sides,  we  ^hall 
LiV-  .._.-.  •_.-=:'..;_:;.;  —  i/.  whioh  iiiakes  aiT  —  nxx  =  ^cc  —  Ayv, 
'.:  •::.■=:  'i.'.zl  r  r: ,''.  :..  I:.  :h-r  sauie  way.  the  first  and  the  third  j^ve 
?:.-•  -•  '. :.  i ;  :  r  •■•.  r  ■  —  rr  =  '■.  re  —  vv.  which  is  the  third,  divided  hv 
■  ;.-  •:-•  —  /  =  r  -  5^.  side  bv  side,  we  shall  have  *u  rr  —  xj;  :.  r  -j-  x  =  f>. 
zz  -  '/v. :.  =  *  >.  ''vhioh  make<  <u  v  —  x  =  b.  z  —  y.  that  is,  the  second 
♦•'j.*;i'i'j:..  Kir.a.Iy.  the  sec"-':;d  and  tht^  third  equation  give  the  fir^t. 
Kor  Til*'  third  ".  >••  —  it  —  '..  zz  —  vv  divided  bv  the  second,  name! v. 
hv  ".  •■  -  -  —  ''.  z  -  V.  'jives 

n,  »•.'  —  ff  _  /',  rr  —  //»/ 

wliir-h  innkos  >•  -j-  y  =  r  -1-  y,  according  to  the  first  equation. 

I  v.(.iild  ;id'l  oulv  oil*'  remark,  which  is  that  nianv  distinjnii>h 
1m-|/.i"'Ii  riard  aiid  soft  Imdi^'S,  ami  the  hanl  themselves  as  t-Lu-'tio 
or  in;T.  :irid  Iiuilil  tlnrrenpnn  di!T»'r»*iit  ruli*s.  Hut  we  may  takr  I^ikIi^'.- 
ii:itiii;illy  as  JiardH'Iastic,  without  hnwevt^r  d«MiyinL;  that  the  »»].i>- 
ti<*iiy  fiiii-t  always  roiiu*  from  a  Jluid  mnn*  suhtile  and  peneiratini:. 
wlio-f  motion  i>  di^^liirhed  V»v  the  tension  or  bv  tlif*  cliaiiLTO  <»t  th^- 
«'la-tif'ii\.  Ami  as  this  fluid  must  ho  composted  itself  in  its  tuni  "f 
liltlr  vnljrj  bodies,  elastic  between  tlnrmsr'lvf^s,  we  see  Well  tliat  thi-' 
ii'plifatir,n  of  solids  and  of  tluid-J  continues  to  intinitv.  Now  tiii> 
••lasljcilv  of  bodies  is  n'*ce^sarv  to  nature,  in  order  to  obtain  tl.-.' 
♦•X'-rulidn  of  the  •rran<l  and  lM*autiful  laws  whicli  its  infiuir»dv  wi«if 
aiillior  li;is  proposed,  jtmoni;  which  iu)t  th*-  least  are  tln'se  tw<»  law* 
of  nalnre  whirli  I  first  made  known,  the  first  of  which  i-.  th*:  Ivr 
nf  ihr  rtttisf  miiiori  ttf  ahsofntr  j'urrr  or  of  movinvj  action  in  th«'  uni- 
v«'i:i'.  vNitli  s(»me  oth«T  abs(»lut'*ly  new  conservations  which  ih^pMid 
up(»:i  il  :nid  whicli  1  will  exphiin  some  day,  autl  //f  .<rcf,}ni  is  th'' 
lam  of  vtnuinuilijj  in  virtue  of  whicJi,  among  other  effects,  every  change 
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most  take  place  through  inassignable  passages  and  never  by  a  leap. 
This  also  is  the  reason  why  nature  suffers  no  hard  non-elastic 
bodies.  In  order  to  show  this,  let  us  pretend  that  a  hard  non-elastic 
globe  proceeds  to  strike  against  a  similar  globe  at  rest:  after  the 
impact  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  globes  rest,  in  which  case  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  force  is  violated,  or  that  there  be  some 
motion  and  that  the  globe  which  was  at  rest  receive  it,  being  unable 
to  be  taken  as  immovable,  although  even  if  it  should  feign  to  be 
such,  the  striking  body  (in  order  to  preserve  the  force)  would  nec- 
essarily be  reflected  suddenly  backward.  This  is  a  forbidden  (defendu) 
change,  since  it  would  be  by  a  leap,  a  body  which  proceeds  from  a 
certain  side  being  obliged  to  abate  its  motion,  even  to  rest,  before 
beginning  to  proceed  gradually  further  and  further  backward.  But 
the  globe  which  is  struck  being  obliged  to  receive  motion,  there 
■will  also  be  a  change  by  a  leap,  the  struck  globe  which  was  at  rest 
being  obliged  to  receive  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  suddenly,  not 
being  pliable  so  as  to  receive  it  gradually  and  by  degrees.  It  being 
also  manifest,  as  is  necessary,  either  that  the  globe  striking  passes 
suddenly  to  rest,  which  would  be  already  a  change  by  a  leap,  or  that 
if  this  striking  globe  retains  a  certain  velocity,  the  struck  globe  which 
"was  at  rest  receives  suddenly  an  amount  which  is  not  less  than  that 
of  the  striking  globe,  since  the  globe  struck  nmst  either  stop  the 
striking  globe,  or  go  before  it.  Thus  the  striking  globe  passes 
suddenly  from  velocity  to  rest,  or  at  least  the  struck  globe  passes 
suddenly  from  rest  to  a  certain  degree  of  velocity,  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  degrees,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
continuity,  which  admits  no  change  by  a  leap  in  nature.  I  have  also 
many  other  reasons  all  of  wliicli  concur  in  banishing  liard  non-elastic 
bodies,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  that  although  bodies  must  be  thus 
naturally  elastic  in  the  sense  which  I  have  just  explained,  nevertheless 
the  elasticity  often  appears  insufficient  in  the  masses  or  bodies  which 
we  employ,  even  if  these  masses  should  bo  composed  of  elastic  parts 
and  should  resemble  a  sack  full  of  hard  balls  which  would  yield  to  a 
moderiite  impact,  without  leaving  the  sack,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  soft 
bodies  or  those  which  yiold  without  recovering  themselves  sufliciently. 
The  reason  is  that  the  parts  are  not  vSufTiciently  united  tlierein  to  trans- 
fer their  change  to  the  wliole.  Whene^^  it  comes  that  in  the  impact  of 
such  bodies  a  part  of  the  force  is  absorbed  by  the  small  parts  which 
compose  the  mass,  without  this  force  being  given  to  the  whole  ;  and 
this  must  always  happen  when  the  pressed  mass  does  not  recover  per- 
fectly ;  although  it  also  happens  that  a  mass  shows  itself  more  or  less 
elastic  according  to  the  different  manner  of  tlu*  impact,  witness  the 
water  itself  which  yields  to  a  moderate  impression,  and  makes  a  can- 
non-ball rebound. 
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Now  when  the  parts  of  the  bodies  absorb  the  force  of  the  impact,  ii 
a  whole,  as  when  two  pieces  of  rich  earth  or  of  clay  come  into  collisioii, 
or  in  part,  as  when  two  wooden  balls  meet,  which  are  much  less  elastic 
than  two  globes  of  jasper  or  tempered  steel ;  when,  I  say,  some  force  ii 
absorbed  by  the  parts,  it  is  as  good  as  lost  for  the  absolate  force,  and 
for  the  respective  velocity,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  third  and  the  fint 
equation,  which  do  not  succeed,  since  that  which  remains  after  the 
impact  has  become  less  than  what  it  was  before  the  impact,  by  reasoo 
of  a  part  of  the  force  being  turned  elsewhere.  But  the  quantity  of  prog- 
ress, or  rather  the  second  equation,  is  not  concerned  therein.  And 
even  the  motion  of  this  total  progress  remains  alone,  when  the  two 
iKxlios  i)roceed  together  after  the  impact  with  the  velocity  of  their  com- 
mon C(intre,  as  do  two  balls  of  rich  earth  or  clay.  But  in  the  semn 
elastics,  as  two  wooden  balls,  it  happens  still  further  that  the  iKxlies 
mutually  depart  after  the  impact,  although  with  a  weakening  of  the 
first  ciiuatioii,  following  this  force  of  the  impact  which  has  not  been 
absorbed.  And  in  consequence  of  certain  ezperinieuts  touching  the 
degree  oC  the  elasticity  of  this  wood,  we  might  predict  what  should 
liappcn  to  the  balls  which  should  be  made  of  it  in  every  kind  of  col- 
lision or  impact.  But  tliis  loss  of  the  total  force,  or  this  failure  of  the 
third  equation,  does  not  detract  from  the  inviolable  truth  of  the  law 
of  tlio  conservation  of  the  same  force  in  the  world.  For  tliat  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  minute  parts  is  not  absolutely  lost  for  the  universe, 
although  it  is  lost  for  the  total  force  of  the  concurrent  bodies. 


ESSAY  ON  DYNAMICS  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WONDER- 
VV\.  LAWS  OF  NATURE  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  FORCES 
OF  RODIES,  DISCLOSING  THEIR  MUTUAL  ACTIONS 
AND   REFERRING   THEM  TO   THEIR  CAUSES  * 

[From  the  Latin] 

Part  I 

From  the  time  we  made  mention  of  the  founding  of  a  New  Science 
<if  Dyiiainios,  many  distinjjnished  men  in  various  places  have  a^kt^l 
for  a  fuller  explication  of  this  doctrine.     Since,  therefore,  we  have  not 

M'lorhnnlt.  hibniz.  math.  Schr{ft.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  6].  pp.  2:^-246.  I)iitpn5, 
Lriftnit.  o/i.  m/i..  H,  ;ur»-;^J4.  First  publishw!  in  tlie  "  Acta  Eruditor.  Lip5./*  in 
April,  navi.  -  iR. 
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yet  leisare  to  compose  the  book,^  we  will  give  in  this  place  those  things 
which  may  kindle  some  light,  which  perhaps  will  return  to  us  with 
interest,  if,  indeed,  we  shall  elicit  the  opinions  of  those  who  unite 
energy  of  thought  with  elegance  of  speech,  whose  judgments  also  we 
o}>enly  confess  will  be  acceptable  to  us,  and  we  hope  useful  in  the  set- 
ting forward  of  the  work.  We  have  elsewhere  suggested  that  there 
is  in  corporeal  things  something  besides  extension,  nay,  prior  to  ex- 
tension, namely,  the  force  itself  of  nature  everywhere  implanted  by  its 
Author,  which  consists,  not  in  the  simple  faculty  with  which  the  schools 
seem  to  have  been  content,  but,  besides,  is  provided  with  a  tendency 
(^conatu)  or  effort  (nisu)  which  will  have  its  full  eifect  unless  impeded 
by  a  contrary  tendency  (conatu).  This  effort  often  appears  to  the 
senses,  and  in  my  judgment  is  known  everywhere  in  matter  by  the 
reason,  even  when  it  does  not  appear  to  the  sense.  But  if  now  this 
force  must  not  be  assigned  to  God  through  a  miracle,  it  is  certainly 
necessary  that  this  force  in  bodies  themselves  be  produced  from  the 
body  itself,  nay,  that  it  constitute  the  inmost  nature  of  bodies,  since 
to  act  is  a  mark  of  substances,  and  extension  means  nothing  else  than 
the  continuation  or  diffusion  of  the  already  presupposed  struggling 
and  withstanding,  that  is,  resisting  substance,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  itself  able  to  produce  substance.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  because 
every  corporeal  action  arises  (est)  from  motion,  and  motion  itself  does 
not  exist  unless  from  motion,  either  in  the  body  already  before  exist- 
ing or  impressed  from  something  external  to  it  (aliunde).  For 
motion  (just  as  time)  never  exists,  if  you  reduce  the  thing  to  oKpC- 
PtuiVy  because  a  whole  never  exists,  when  it  has  not  coexisting  parts. 
And  nothing  is  so  real  in  itself,  as  that  momentary  increment  {momen- 
taneuvi)  which  must  be  constituted  in  a  force  striving  for  change.  To 
this,  therefore,  returns  whatever  there  is  in  corporeal  nature  besides 
the  object  of  geometry  or  extension.  And  by  this  method,  in  fact, 
regard  is  had  at  the  same  time  for  both  the  truth  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancients.  And  as  our  age  has  freed  from  contempt  the  atoms  of 
Democritus,  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Stoics  in  the 
best  nexus  of  things,  so  now  the  traditions  of  the  Peripatetics  concern- 
ing forms  or  entelechies  (which  deservedly  seemed  enigmatical  and 
scarcely  rightly  perceived  by  the  authors  themselves)  will  be  referred 
to  intelligible  notions,  so  that  we  think  it  necessary  rather  to  explain 
the  philosophy  thiLs  received  by  so  many  ages,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sistent (where  this  is  permitted)  and  to  illustrate  and  then  increase 
it  with  new  truths,  than  to  destroy  it. 

And  this  kind  of  studies  seems  to  me  especially  suited  both  to  the 
intelligence  (prudentiw)  of  the  teacher  and  to  the  profit  of  the  learners, 

1  For  the  work  referred  to,  cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.y  II.,  2 
[Vol.  6],  pp.  281  a</.  —  Tr. 
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so  that  we  may  not  seem  more  desirous  of  destroying  than  of  building, 
nor  be  tossed  between  i>erpetual  changes  of  doctrine,  daily  uncertain 
because  of  tlic  pride  of  audacious  geniuses,  but  at  length  the  human 
race,  the  hist  of  sects  being  curbed  (which  the  inane  glory  of  change 
[norarif/i]  stimulates),  the  certain  dogmas  established,  without  stum- 
bling, not  less  in  philosophy  than  in  mathematics,  will  make  further 
advance,  since  in  the  writings  of  distinguished  men,  ancient  and  mod' 
ern  (if  you  take  away  entirely  those  things  in  wliich  they  s]ieak  tco 
severely  against  others),  there  is  wont  to  be  very  much  that  is  true  an-i 
good,  which  deserves  to  be  rescued  and  to  be  distributed  into  the  pul.»- 
lic  treasury.  And  would  that  men  preferred  to  do  this  rather  than 
spend  their  time  in  censures  by  which  they  only  appease  their  own 
vanity.  lUit  somehow  very  many  even  hostile  views  do  not  displea^^o 
us  cortainlv,  whom  fortune  has  so  favored  in  certain  new  views  of  ouis, 
that  friends  often  bade  us  think  of  these  ordv,  and  each  view  is 
considered  luronling  to  its  own  value,  although  diverse :  the  reascL 
of  which  perhaps  is  that  in  discussing  many  thinj^s  we  liave  leariitri 
to  <lespise  n(.>thing.     But  now  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

Active  force  (which  with  some  you  call  not  ill  powrr  —  rirfus)  is  two 
foM,  namely  jn'imifln\  which  exists  in  every  corjHircal  substance /w»r.v' 
(since  I  think  a  wholly  (piiescent  bo<ly  abhon-ent  to  tlio  nature  \.i 
things),  or  thrimth-f'.  which  by  a  limitation  us  it  were  of  the  prinii- 
tivf,  r«\sultiii;^  throui^h  the  eoniliots  of  l>odies  with  t'arli  cither,  is  \iri- 
ously  <'X(.'rt'is«Ml.  And  th<'  primitive  force  indeed  (which  is  noihi:i^ 
else  than  cVrcAc;(£ui  y)  irpuiTi))  curresponds  to  the.  suft,sttinftiil  ^v>«:'  '•- 
fnnn,  l»ut  indeed  for  this  reason  i>ertains  only  to  gen**ral  causes,  uiiit^h 
cannot  sulliiM*  for  tin*  ex]>lanation  of  phenomena.  And  so  wt'  aLj>-'; 
witli  thos»'  who  donv  tliat  forms  nuist  be  emj»loved  in  handing;  do^wi 
tlie  ])art'u'ular  and  sp<H*ial  causes  of  sensil>le  things:  to  |K»int  fv.\ 
which  is  wortli  while,  lest,  whilf  we  lead  them  lis  it  were  ba<^k  a::;i":! 
to  th<*  op'Mi  fountains  of  thinj^s.  at  the  same  time  we  seem  lo  di-.-in* 
to  riMurn  to  the  'vain  rt']>etitions  *  (hattolftf/ia,<)  of  the  vuli^ar  srh'-il. 
Mf'anw'hih'  a  knowledi^e  of  them  is  necessary  to  correct  philosi'^pliii- 
in'^  nor  mav  anv  on<*  think  he  is  master  of  the  nature  of  bodv,  ui;l^--- 
h«'  li.is  turned  liis  mind  to  such  things  and  understood  that  tliat  cra>> 
notion  of  corporeal  sul>stance  is  iinporfec^t,  not  lo  say  falsi-.  ;i!  «i 
di'jMMids  u]»on  the  inuii^ination  alone  and  was  introduccMl  incrii;>itiir- 
ately  some  years  since  by  an  abuse  of  the  cori>uscnlar  phih»so]»iiv  ^ill 
itself  excellent  and  most  trui^,  as  indeed  is  evident  by  this  arirnnicnt 
which  dnes  not  entirely  exclude  cessation  and  rest  from  matter,  ai.il 
cannot  l»rinL;  forward  reasons  for  tlu?  laws  controllini;  the  tlt-rivaiivi^ 
force  of  nature.  In  like  manner  ]>assive  force  also  is  tW(»fold,  eithor 
primitive  or  derivative.  And  indeed  (hr:  prijuitlre  fnrcc  of'  eii'luritnj  or 
reshthitf  constitutes  that  very  thing  which  is  called  primartf  mtiftrr,  1:' 
you  rightly  interpret  it,  in  the  schools,  by  which  it  hapi»ens  that  brniv 
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is  not  penetrated  by  body,  but  forms  an  obstacle  to  it,  and  it  is  en- 
dowed at  the  same  time  with  a  certain  laziness,  so  to  speak,  that  is, 
repugnance  to  motion,  and  does  not  indeed  suffer  itself  to  be  set  in 
motion  unless  by  the  somewhat  broken  force  of  the  active  body. 
Whence  afterwards  the  derivative  force  of  enduring  variously  exhibits 
itself  in  secondary  matter.  But  it  is  our  part  now  to  proceed  farther, 
having  removed  those  general  and  primitive  forces  and  substituted 
those  by  which  we  are  taught  that  because  of  form  every  body  always 
acts  and  Inicause  of  matter  every  body  always  endures  and  resists, 
and  in  this  doctrine  of  derivative  forces  and  resistances  to  investigate 
how  far  bodies  prevail  by  various  efforts  or  again  variously  resist ;  for 
the  laws  of  actions,  which  are  known  not  only  by  reason,  but  are 
confirmed  also  by  sense  itself  through  phenomena,  are  adapted  to 
these. 

Derivative  force  therefore,  by  which  bodies  in  action  act  mutu- 
ally on  each  other  or  mutually  suffer  from  each  other,  we  under- 
stajid  in  this  place  as  no  other  than  that  which  is  connected  with 
motion  (i.e,  local),  and  in  turn  tends  to  produce  further  local 
motion.  For  we  admit  that  through  local  motion  other  material 
phenomena  can  be  explained.  Motion  is  a  continual  change  of 
place,  and  thus  requires  time.  Yet  the  movable  element  {mobile) 
existing  in  motion,  as  it  has  motion  in  time,  so  in  any  moment 
whatever  has  velocity,  which  is  so  much  the  greater  as  more  space 
is  rim  over  and  less  time  is  expended.  Velocity  taken  in  connection 
•with  direction  is  called  conatus  ;  but  impetus  is  the  product  of  the  mass 
of  the  body  into  the  velocity,  and  its  quantity  is  so  much  that  the 
Cartesians  are  wont  to  call  it  the  quantity  of  motion,  namely,  the  mo- 
mentary increment  {inomentaneam)^  although,  speaking  more  accurately, 
the  quantity  of  motion  itself,  existing  forsooth  in  time,  arises  from  the 
aggregate  of  the  impetuses  (equal  or  unequal)  existing  in  the  mov- 
able element  in  the  given  time  multiplied  in  order  into  the  time.  We, 
nevertheless,  in  discussing  with  these  have  followed  their  fashion  of 
speaking.  Nay  even  as  (not  inconveniently  for  the  doctrinal  use  of 
speaking)  we  can  distinguish  the  accession  which  now  is  made  from 
the  accession  already  made  or  to  be  made,  as  an  increment  of  accession 
or  element ;  or  as  we  may  distinguish  the  present  descent  from  the 
descent  already  made,  which  it  increases ;  so  we  can  discern  and  call 
Motion  the  momentary  or  instantaneous  element  of  motion  diffused  by 
the  motion  itself  through  a  period  of  tinio ;  and  so  that  which  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  motion  is  callod  the  quantity  of  motion.  And  although 
in  the  use  of  terms  we  are  compliant  (faciles)  in  accord  with  an  ac- 
cepted interpretation,  nevertheless  it  especially  behooves  us  to  be  care- 
ful in  their  use  lest  we  be  caught  by  their  ambiguity. 

Moreover,  as  tlie  estimate  of  motion  through  a  period  of  time  is 
made  from  infinite  impulses,  so  in  turn  the  impulse  itself  (although 

9.  T 
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a  !*.:  '.iieiitary  thin.;)  is  made  from  iufiiiite  de^^es  successively  im- 
vrt>>r  I  i;rv'!i  that  same  movable  body  (mobile)^  and  has  a  certain  ele- 
lue:.:  :tv  Tu  whioh,  unfolded,  nothing  but  infinity  can  arise. 

Co..  vivr  a  t^l^^•  AC  {Y'lg.  4)  to  revolve  with  a  certain  fixed  uniform 
velocity  i:i  the  horizontal  plane  of  this  i>iige  alx>ut  an  immovable 

centre  C\  and  a  ball  Ji,  existing  in  the  cavity  of 

i  Q  the  tuK',  to  bo  freed  from  its  chain  or  iniiiedinitriii. 

I  ^^i=-  ^^     ,       and  to  l»egin  to  be  moved  by  tht;  centrifugal  furce: 

?it  is  manifest  that  the  attempt  in  the  begiunint; 
.  ^      ^        ,         to  depart  from  the  centre  by  wliich,  namely,  thr 
5  c*--.^   '    -  ■'  ball  in  the  tube  tendn  towards  its  extremity  J.  is 

»        '^-  intiiiiloly  small  in  respect  to  the  impulse  which  it 

J    ^     -  ■  ahi-ady  has  from  the  rotation,  or  by  which  with 

the  tulv  itself,  the  ball   B  ten* Is  from  tlie  place 

^  7>  towards  (/)),  its  dUtance  from  the  centre  Wing 

0  retained.     But  with  the  cunt iiiua nee  for  some  time 

V'l..,  4  of  the  vvntrifugal  impression  proceeding  from  the 

rotation,  from  its  own  progress  there  must  arise  in 

i\'.r  \\\\\  .\  Of^rtain  ivniplete  centrifugal  impulse  (/>)(/>),  comitarahle 

wi'.i;  iho  i'i;i;:Ne  uf  rotation    n(D).     Hence  it  i^  evident  that  the 

,"'   -  •<  iwot.iid.  olrMntMiiarv  to  l>e  sure,  or  infinitely  small,  which  I 

ca'.*..  .i'>..',  .<  .;>:'  ■'.■•■■;.  and  fonniM  by  the  continuation  or  re|>etiti«>n 

o:  t'.i  ■•>-  :.ry  it:\irt^;  that  is,  the  impulse  (imjt*twn)  itself,  althi>u;:h 

I  vi'  '  .  :.  !   ;■  lii.n  rrM>o!i.  inr»an  that  these  matheniatioal  entities  aiv 

riM.'.x  >.*  :.'':'.i-l  in  v.atuiv.  but  oiilv  that  they  are  nsi^ful   in  makin:: 

aci-'-iva:--  >  -::::ia:o'i  l«y  luiMital  ab>Traction. 

n  :.v'  •  aNo  is  twi'lnld:  the  one  elementary,  which  I  call  ai-> 
..'  ■  ".  l<i  I -r;-''  ::n'iii'n  i;/,- ''lO  ili>es  not  vet  exi>t  in  it,  but  oiilv 
■:.  \k'  nil'; it'll  {<c'ici'>i:in  ml  jiintum),  such  as  that  «it  li.e 
;:l*'-.  i»r  of  th»»  >t<»ne  in  tli»'  slini^,  even  while  it  is  li**I<i 
v:;.iiiL:  liie  utliei*.  iin\\r'V»'r,  is  ordinary  force.  unit»'il  with 
':!.  N\liich  1  rail  -i-'nnj.  And  an  exani]>li*  of  dead  t«'n'«' 
'  «•-•!  "ifiu'al  I'orci*  itself,  and  likewi>e  the  force  of  gravity 
a\  I'l'iTi'.  ill.-  !'i»rce  al>o  by  whieh  tlir  tense  elastic  ImiIv 
■',:•;-  t.i  ri'>i.»ri'  it-Nt-lf.  But  in  ]MM-cnssion,  which  ari-*.-.-* 
i" !«>:::  a  in.iw  l'«'h  lallii..,'  alreaily  for  s«Mne  time,  (»v  from  a  i'<w' 
V''>i.'ri!!^  ii-'if  for  si^ut.  time,  or  from  a  similar  cause,  tin-  tori\; 
U  '-viipj-  t".>;r.-.  \\h;.-li  has  ari>««n  frt>m  an  intniite  n\inil»er  of  con- 
tii.i;-<l  iM'i'rf->i.»i.-.  i.f  d.-ail  fnrce.  And  this  is  what  (ialileo  meant, 
wii'i.  ill  i::-i  ■iiiLiMiaiii'.i]  mnnner  of  spi*akinix  h<'  sjM>ke  of  the 
imiiiii.'  i". ln^'  ^^\  I'l-n-iH-iion.  namely  if  compared  with  th«'  sini]»lt' 
♦  'iii»ri  nf  ;,^ra\iiy.  But  althoni^h  the  im])nl.<e  {iiup*tuA)  is  always 
iinit.'il  wiii)  liviii;^^  l'i»rce,  yet  we  shall  ^<how  below  that  tliL-se  two  are 
dinVii'iit. 

Lirliii/   /ni'i'c  in  any  a;j:'^regate  oi   bodies  again  can  be  known  a3 
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twofold,  namely  total,  or  partial;  and  partial  again  is  either  re- 
spective or  directive,  that  is,  either  proper  or  common  to  the  parts. 
Respective  (respectiva)  or  proper  (propria)  force  is  that  by  which  the 
bodies  comprised  in  the  aggregate  can  act  among  themselves  mntually ; 
directive  or  common  force  is  that  by  which,  besides,  this  aggregate 
can  act  outside  itself.  But  I  call  it  direct,  because  the  totid  force 
of  direction  is  preserved  intact  in  this  partial  force.  But  this  alone 
would  remain,  if  suddenly  the  aggregate  were  imagined  to  congeal 
by  the  intercepted  motion  of  its  parts  among  themselves.  Whence 
from  respective  and  directive  taken  together  total  absolute  force  is 
composed.  But  these  things  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
rules  to  be  propounded  below. 

The  ancients,  as  far  as  known,  had  a  science  of  dead  force 
alone,  and  this  it  is  which  is  commonly  called  Mechanics,  treating 
of  the  lever,  block,  inclined  plane  (where  belongs  the  wedge  and  the 
spiral),  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  similar  things,  in  which  they 
treat  in  turn  only  of  the  first  tendency  (conatu)  of  the  bodies  among 
themselves,  before  they  received  an  impulse  by  acting.  And  although 
the  laws  of  dead  force  can  in  some  fashion  be  transferred  to  living 
force,  yet  there  is  need  of  great  caution,  as  even  they  may  have  been 
deceived,  for  this  reason,  who  confounded  force  in  general  with  the 
quantity  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  mass  into  the 
velocity,  because  they  understood  that  force  is  dead  in  the  regular 
theory  of  these.  For  this  thing  happens  there  for  a  special  reason, 
as  we  already  long  ago  suggested,  since  (for  example),  in  dif- 
ferent descending  weights,  in  the  very  beginning  of  motion  at 
least  the  descents  themselves  or  the  quantities  of  the  spaces  gone 
through  in  the  descent,  certainly  infinitely  small  or  elementary 
hitherto,  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  or  to  the  efforts  to  descend. 
But  the  progress  being  made  and  living  force  having  arisen,  the 
acquired  velocities  are  no  longer  proportional  to  the  spaces  already 
run  over  in  the  descent,  by  which,  nevertheless,  we  have  shown 
formerly  and  shall  further  show,  that  the  force  must  be  estimated, 
but  only  to  the  elements  of  these  velocities.  Galileo  began  to 
discuss  concerning  living  force  (although  under  another  name,  nay, 
I  should  rather  say,  concept)  and  was  the  first  to  explain  how^  by 
the  acceleration  of  descendinj^  weights  motion  arises.  Descartes 
rightly  distinguished  velocity  from  direction,  and  saw  even  in  the 
conflict  of  bodies  that  follow  by  which  the  former  conditions  are 
least  changed,  liut  he  did  not  rightly  estimate  the  lejkst  change, 
while  he  changes  the  direction  alone  or  the  velocity  alone,  since 
the  chanj^e  moderated  by  mixing  would  be  obtained  from  both: 
but  how  this  must  come  about  escaped  him,  because  to  hini,  intent 
at  that  time  upon  modal  manifestations  rather  than  upon  realities, 
phenomena  so  heterogeneous  did  not  seem  capable  of  being  compared 
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by  certain  rules  formerly  published.  Wren  *  also,  Wallis  *  and 
Mariotte,^  men  excellent  in  these  studies  though  diverse  in  method, 
demonstrated  nearly  these  same  rules.  But  concerning  the  causes, 
nevertheless,  opinion  is  not  the  same ;  whence  men  distinguished  in 
these  studies  do  not  always  admit  the  same  conclusions.  And  indeed 
the  true  sources  of  this  science  have  not  yet,  as  is  evident,  been  dis- 
closed. Nor  indeed  is  what  seems  certain  to  me  admitted  by  all: 
that  rebounding  or  reflection  springs  only  from  elastic  force,  that  is, 
from  internal  resistance  to  motion.  Nor  has  any  one  before  us  ex- 
plained the  notion  itself  of  forces,  which  thing  hitherto  has  disturbed 
the  Cartesians  and  others,  who,  even  for  this  reason,  could  not  com- 
prehend that  the  sum  of  the  motion  or  impulse  (which  they  regard 
as  the  quantity  of  the  forces)  can  appear  different  after  the  encounter 
from  before,  because  for  this  very  reason  they  believed  the  quantity 
of  the  forces  to  be  changed. 

From  me,  still  a  youth,  and  at  that  time  constituting  the  nature  of 
body,  with  Democritus  and  his  adherents  in  this  matter,  Gassendi 
and  Descartes,  in  inert  mass  alone,  there  escaped  a  little  book 
*'  Hypothesis  Physica  "  *  by  title,  in  which  I  set  forth  a  theory  of 
motion,  at  the  same  time  abstract  (abstractam)  from  the  system  and 
concrete  (concretam)  for  the  system,*  which  beyond  the  merit  of  its 

1  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  1631-1723,  best  known  as  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  was  distinguished  at  Oxford  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
applied  mathematics.  In  1G»)0  he  was  elected  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Oxford.  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  ed.  1713,  p.  19,  speaks  highly  of  his 
work  as  a  geometrician.  Leibnitz  refers  to  him  in  the  Hypoth.  phyit.,  </. 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  SchrifL,  U.,  2  [Vol.  6],  26,  29,  30, 75 ;  Philos.  Schrift., 
4,  187,  190,  191,236.  — Tr. 

2  John  Wallis,  1616-1703,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  appointed 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  at  Oxford,  1649,  published  his  Mechanica^ 
sive  de  Motu  Tractatiis  Geometricus^  3  parts,  166'.>-1671.  His  complete  works 
were  published,  Oxford,  169r»-1699,  3  vols.,  fol.  The  correspondence  between 
Leibnitz  and  Wallis  is  found  in  Vol.  3  of  this  ed.,  and  also  in  Gerhardt,  Leibniz, 
math.  Schri/'t.,  L,  4  [Vol.  4],  1-82.— Tr. 

8  Cy.  ante,  p.  121,  note  4.  An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  percussion  of  bodies, 
De  la  perciufsion  ou  choc  cles  corps,  probably  the  one  to  which  Leibnitz  here 
refers,  is  found  in  first  volume  of  his  (Euvrps,  I^eyden,  1717.  —  Tr. 

*  Cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  6],  17-80 ;  Gerhardt.  Leib- 
niz, philos.  Schri/t.,  4,  177-240;  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  2,  Pt.  II.,  1-48.  — Tr. 

fi  The  compressed  and  somewhat  obscure  text  is  explained  by  the  titles  of 
two  essays  forming  the  Hypothesis  Physica  nova.  The  title  of  the  tirst  essay 
is :  Theoria  motns  concrcti  sen  Ifypofhrsis  de  rationibiui  phxnonnenorwn  nostri 
Orbis ;  that  of  the  second  is:  Theoria  inottLH  abstracti  sen  Rotloups  motuwn 
universalis  a  sensu  ef  phsRuomPnis  indeprndpntps.  ([f.  (icrhardt's  P^inleitung, 
Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.,  4,  1>-12,  and  especially  the  portion,  there  quoted,  of 
a  letter  to  Foucher,  found  also  in  op.  cit.,  1,  415 ;  Erdmann.  Leibnit.  op.  philos. j 
117  ;  F.  de  Careil,  Lettres  e,t  Ojmsrnles  inedits  de  Lei hniz,  Fari^,  1854,  119-120; 
Dntens,  Leibnit.  op.  oin.,2,  Pt.  I.,  2^12 ;  trausl.  Duncan,  Philos.  Wks.  of  Leibnitz, 
64-65.— Tr. 
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mediocrity  I  see  has  pleased  many  distinguished  men.  I  there  eitab' 
lished,  having  assumed  such  a  conception  of  body,  the  fact  that  eveij 
strikiug  body  gives  its  impulse  (eonaium)  to  the  receiving  or  directij 
opposing  body  as  such.  For  since,  in  the  moment  of  attack,  ths 
receiving  body  undertakes  to  go  forward  and  thus  run  away  vitk 
itself,  and  that  impulse  (on  account  of  the  indifference  then  believed 
by  me  of  the  body  to  motion  or  rest)  must  have  its  effect  wholly  in 
the  receiving  body,  unless  hindered  by  a  contrary  impulse,  nay,  evea 
if  hindered  by  it,  since  it  is  so  necessary  that  these  d^erent  impolM 
should  be  adjusted  among  themselves ;  it  was  manifest  that  no  cane 
could  be  given  why  the  striking  body  should  not  attain  the  effeet 
towards  which  it  tends,  or  why  the  receiving  body  should  not  receife 
the  entire  impulse  of  the  striking  body,  and  so  the  motion  of  die 
receiving  boily  was  composed  of  its  own  pristine  iaipulse,  and  ci  the 
newly  received  or  foreign  impulse.  From  which  then  I  was  showing 
that  if  mathematical  notions  alone,  —  magnitude,  figure,  place, — and 
the  change  of  these,  or  in  the  moment  itself  of  impact  (eoiurtimu) 
the  impulses  to  change  were  perceived  in  the  body,  no  theory  of  meta- 
physical nutiuns  l>eing  held,  namely,  of  power  active  (aciricis)  in  form 
and  of  inactivity  (iguavia),  or  of  resistance  to  motion  in  matter,  and 
so  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  concourse  of  events  to  be  determined 
hv  the  geometrical  composition  of  impulses  alone,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained :  thou  it  must  follow  that  the  impulse  of  the  striking  body. 
even  tlie  least,  is  iinpn*ssed  upon  the  entire  receiving  body,  although 
till*  j^reatest,  and  so  the  greatest  body  at  rest  is  dragged  away  by  tlie 
striking'  IkxIv,  however  small,  without  anv  retardation  of  this  liodv. 
since  indeed  no  rep\ignance,  but  rather  indifference  of  it  to  niotiou. 
is  (Mnitained  in  such  a  notion  of  matter.  Whence  it  would  not  be 
any  nu)re  dillieiilt  to  impel  a  large  quiescent  l>oily  than  a  small  one. 
and  thus  there  would  he  at^tion  without  reaction,  and  then^  could  be  no 
estimate  of  power,  since  anything  whatever  could  be  prove«l  by  any- 
thitij;  wliatever.  And  since  these  things,  and  many  others  of  the 
saiiu'  kind,  an*  o]>i)osed  to  the  order  of  things  and  conflict  with  tlie 
prim'i|»l«'s  of  a  true  nietaphysic,  I  thought  at  that  time  therefort*  (aiul 
ind«MMl  truly)  tliat  the  most  wise  Author  of  things  in  the  construction 
of  the  system  sliunned  those  things  which  would  follow  of  themsi'lves 
from  the  men*  laws  of  motion  derived  from  pure  g»»ometr}'. 

lint  ai'tiTwanls,  having  examined  things  more  deeply,  T  saw  in 
whal  the  systematic  explanation  of  things  consist^^l,  and  reganlfd 
tliut  foriiMT  hyj»othesis  of  the  notion  of  the  body  as  incomplete,  ami 
both  by  othi'i"  Jirj^unients  and  also  by  this  itself  it  was  proved  that  in 
body  there  must  be  {)laced  something  besides  magnitude  and  im|H»ne- 
trability,  whence  the  consideration  of  forces  arises,  by  adding  the  met- 
aphysical laws  of  w  hicli  to  the  laws  oi  extension  those  ver>'  rules  of 
motion  are  produced  which  I  called  systematic;  namely,  that  even' 
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change  takes  place  gradually,  and  every  action  is  accompanied  with 
reaction,  and  new  force  is  not  produced  without  loss  of  the  former,  and 
80  the  one  dragging  always  is  retarded  by  the  one  dragged,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  power  is  contained  in  the  effect  than  in  the  cause. 
And  since  this  law  is  not  derived  from  the  notion  of  mass,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  from  another  thing,  which  is  in  bodies,  namely, 
from  the  force  itself,  which  certainly  always  preserves  its  own  quan- 
tity the  same,  although  it  is  employed  by  different  bodies.  Hence 
therefore,  besides  considerations  purely  mathematical,  and  subject  to 
the  imagination,  I  have  concluded  that  certain  considerations  meta^ 
physical,  and  perceptible  by  the  mind  alone,  must  be  admitted,  and 
a  certain  principle  superior  to  the  material  mass,  and,  so  to  speak,  a 
formal  addition,  since  indeed  all  the  truths  of  corp>oreal  things  can- 
not be  concluded  from  logical  and  geometrical  axioms  alone,  namely, 
from  great  and  small,  whole  and  part,  figure  and  position,  but  some 
others  must  be  added  from  cause  and  effect,  and  action  and  passion, 
by  which  the  reasons  of  the  order  of  things  are  saved.  Whether  we 
call  that  principle  form,  or  cvrcXcxcco,  or  force,  does  not  matter,  pro- 
vided we  remember  that  it  is  intelligibly  exhibited  through  the 
notion  of  forces  alone. 

But  although  to-day  certain  distinguished  men,  seeing  this  very 
thing,  that  the  common  notion  indeed  of  matter  is  not  sufficient, 
fetch  in  God  dn-o  fJi-rjx^y^^t  ^^^^  ^^^^  away  all  force  of  acting  from 
things,  a  kind  of  Mosaic  philosophy  as  it  were  (as  Fludd  once  called 
it),  I  cannot  assent.  For  although  I  admit  that  it  has  been  very 
clearly  perceived  by  them  that  there  is  no  proper  influx  of  one  cre- 
ated substance  into  another,  if  the  thing  is  driven  to  metaphysical 
strictness,  and  I  confess  even  freely  that  all  things  always  proceed 
from  a  continuous  creation  by  God;  yet  1  think  there  is  no  natural 
truth  in  things,  the  reason  of  which  is  to  be  sought  immediately  in 
the  divine  action  or  will,  but  that  always  in  the  tilings  themselves 
something  has  been  placed  by  God,  whence  all  their  predicates  are 
explained.  It  is  certainly  evident  that  God  has  created  not  only 
bodies,  but  also  souls,  to  which  correspond  the  primitive  entelechies. 
But  these  things  will  be  demonstrated  elsewhere  by  their  own  proper 
reasons  more  profoundly  drawn  out. 

Meanwhile,  although  I  admit  an  active  principle  superior  to  mate- 
rial notions  and,  so  to  speak,  vital  everywhere  in  bodies,  yet  T  do  not 
therefore  here  agree  with  Henry  More  and  other  men,  distinguished 
for  piety  and  genius,  who  so  make  use  of  a  certain  Archa?us  ^  or  hylar- 
chic  principle  even  for  the  management  of  phenomena  (ad  phcenomena 
procuranda)y  as  if  forsooth  all  things  cannot  be  explained  mechani- 
cally in  nature,  and  as  if  those  who  undertake  this  seem  to  make  way 

1  Cf.  New  Essays,  ante^  p.  67,  note  3.  —  Tr. 
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-..-..  :..•'"•  --.i'.  '.i.iT.z-^,  Lo:  without  *u.*iMcion  of  impiety;  or  as  if 
•\  r  .  .\  '■>'  '.-?::  •>  ^•ri.'^rs'iary  to  imagine  intolligeuces  in  the  revolvin.; 
7  -.  7  ■..-  r^- :..-:.>  r::':.-!  b-r  sAid  to  l»e  driven  up  or  down  by  liu'ir 
T~  :  •■_..  V  i  -;.  rt  I  <;;••/■■' '.'I". j'l)  but  uselt-ss  zuetlio*!  of  tea«!iiii.;; : 
■\::.-.  :l.--«r.  1  -.iv.  I  -i:-  i.-'-z  a^Tee,  nor  has  that  philosophy  plexs»fd  :inr 
J.:  V  ::.  r-  '...ii.  :hj.:  tL--  '.ocy  of  certain  ones,  who  so  liolieveil  iLftt 
•^  .:  •."'^-  "^. -:.  :-:-'i  or  -i-.-wrd  that  thev  even  branded  the  searchers 
'^::\»--  .\i  .*'■- '.v::':!  :iie  crime  of  atht;i?m.  In  xuy  opinion  the 
•■■:  i:..-..:  >  -.'..-  :  ts:  which  *atisnes  lioth  piety  and  science,  ?t» 
■A  r  j.':-j..'.'  :"..■:  ,-.'.'.  oori-^'real  phr.*nomena  indeed  can  W  Mm^iht 
.  -T  .-••  :  :..:  :  .r.  cai  ;<<.•>.  but  we  know  that  the  mechaiiiiMl 
.  .  :'..-  -  .**■  ar-r  d-erivetl  from  hi^'her  reasons,  and  so  we  niak*- 

:  .1  .  ■^■..  ■;    ■"  !■■:.:  ^.MU-i''  fiilv  in  establishing:  u'entTal  and  reniMt?* 
r.  .:  •..-*"  .'L.oe  f-taMished.  a'i  often  as  afterwards  we  treat 
T.r-.r    •.■.•.  s-rc:.ii  erfici'-nt  causes  uf   natural  things,  wh  ;^ive 
'..:■•-'  :•    -.:'.-  ..  r  e:.:'.'>t*hirs.  no  more  than  to  the  idle  faculii--^ 
:-\''..  ..    .  •    -v::.!  ari.i--*.   >iLce    the    primal   and    niusi    uiii\vi>.il 
:.'     ..  >'-  ::*rl:.   :::u-:   i;ol   intervvue  unlo>s  as   far  Jts  the  eui* 
r- ,  i.  1-:.  \\:.:?'..  ::iv  ilivine  wi>Jo!ii  had  in  so  orderini;  tliin^N 
■A     v.-. ,..-.;*  :.  .  ...vasion  of  sin^in^  lii>  praise  and  the  mo»t  Ivuu- 


A:.  !  ::.  :r  ;*':.  r.:.a'  ca:i*^^<  (iL-i  I  have  shown  by  a  wholly  remnrkal'lr 
■  \  .■   '.  '.-     :  .i".  ■  •  :'.\:'.  :'ri:.'-:i'X  with  tl»e  >ironj;  approval  of  th'-  \>-rv 

.  .'■  i  M  !;.:.■  IX  :::  i.i-  ••  l»TiipTri»> ")  are  n'iK?atfdly  em|'Ui>*.-'l 
■.\::..  ■■  „-  :--  ;/  ■■■.•■..  :::  ^;«-i.i;il  !'iiv<io-.  imt  milv  tiial  wv  niav  ;ai;iiir'- 
'..■■.  ■:":.-::.-*■  ■■..:it::i:  wi.rks  i»l  tin*  >iipivme  Autluir,  luit  ;iir' 
i...i'  :.  ::.  .'.  -  :..•■•::;.••-  :::  tiii>  way  divim^  wiiat  tlinnii:!!  Tln'^\.^v.  : 
••".  :.■  -  -  :  •  '•  ■■•.;il".v  -'r  mi.1v  livi»oth'*lit'allv  an*  nuuiif<-"^I.  1  i:.- 
:.;r:    ■..   ::  -  :'..':'.   -».;•":.'■•.-  :..ivi-   in-i   vt*t   >u!hci«*iitlv  ob^i*r\rd   thi-  ■.>'■- 

•  ■  A  A  ft  « 

A.  i  !"  ::.  >:  i  •    ::.  ,:!.:.;-.:i'-l  in  u'''ii«'ral.  tliat  I'vorythinu'  in   thii;-^  'it: 
f \>.,t'.".- -i  ;:.   '  A  ■•  \\  .:\  ^  :  ThrM'.i'jli  '/"'   i'n,i}thnii   «•;   ju,tr*r   f>r  » .vV-- •■' 

'■;■.'    *.  .-.'..-l    ti.Vi'U;.    '''•     '''.•/■•';    f'f  iri.<'!'iiri  nr    thrnll^h     //;»'/■'    .'I' — • 

<t  ..:  :-^'.'..;*::  ^  •  li--*  ;i- ::.!i-iii:,»-«i  afl'T  tii«*  niaiiiitT  of  an  ar-'i"*--* 
.■i::»  '•'  '■•  '••*!•<  ',r'  .  ■'•/■i'\./»"  r#r  uinfK' itfitifnl  /'/'/•>•,  aiiil  iti«l*''i 
;  •:  :;■••  :>■•  uf  ^ii:/.^  :  l-iit  -iniN.  caiiablf*  k^\  \\'\<Ai^\\\,  a^  hi-  own  !rl!i»V'- 
'/■.''!.-  a:.'l  -!:;::■']■-  nf  a  i-iMiain  M>cit'ty  witli  liiiii>t'lf.  afli-r  t  lir  ii;inii-i 
«■:   a  !-M"lf:".  :.:i\  i-f  a  fatluM"  ratln-r  afMinliiiLT  to  th'    iti'i'<  ,.f'  »....   ".-■. 

'    ■      ••'■'/■      .;  .x     l',,;-     lijx     n-.VIl     -liU'V,    bnt  h    killu'doMIS    t'ViTVW  hl'V.-     JM- ""- 

l"':.''i!ali];.:.  V'-i  iiiirii!:fu>«-il  and  unili>turbi«d  tin'  law-;  ni  »■;..':;. 
-■•  liiar  :iT  ill"  -afii"  \'u\w  liotli  in  tin'  kinudnin  of  ]M»\vi'r  tin*  ^F''..*- 
t -1  and  in  tin*  kini:<loni  «.f  wi-ih^ni  tin*  iM-st  is  olitaini'd.  Iiut  m- 
I'i'«ijMisi'  in  tlii'*  plai'c  in  ••-ial'li>li  tin*  ir«'nf*ral  ruli-s  rif  p!"t»ili;iiiv>- 
foiii's.  which  W(*  can  then  use  in  the  explanation  of  sjw-fial  ♦■tlirl'M 
ran -.••>. 

\<'xt  I  vixnw.  to  tin*  tru*-.  antl   indeed  precisely  tlie  san>e.  e>tii:i.i:e 
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of  forces,  by  the  most  different  ways :  one  indeed  a  priarif  from  the 
simplest  consideration  of  space,  time,  and  action  (which  I  elsewhere 
will  explain),  the  other  a  posteriorly  namely,  by  estimating  the  force 
by  the  effect  which  it  produces  in  consuming  itself.  For  I  under- 
stand here  not  any  effectj  but  that  for  which  force  must  be  expended 
or  in  which  it  must  be  consumed,  which  you  can  call,  for  that  reason, 
violentj  such  as  that  effect  is  not,  which  a  heavy  body  employs  in  run- 
ning through  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane,  because  in  such  ah  effect 
however  produced  it  always  retains  the  same  force,  although  also  in 
this  very  effect  rightly  treated,  so  to  speak,  as  harmless^  we  have  followed 
this  our  method  of  estimating,  but  now  it  is  laid  aside  by  us.  Further 
I  chose  that  effect  of  the  violent  effects  which  is  especially  capable  of 
homogeneity  or  division  into  similar  and  equal  parts,  such  as  exists 
in  the  ascent  of  a  body  possessed  of  weight :  for  the  elevation  of  a 
heavy  body  two  or  three  feet  is  precisely  double  or  triple  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  same  heavy  body  one  foot ;  and  the  elevation  of  a  doubly 
heavy  body  one  foot  is  precisely  double  the  elevation  of  a  single 
heavy  body  to  the  height  of  one  foot;  whence  the  elevation  of  a 
doubly  heavy  body  three  feet  is  precisely  six  times  the  elevation  of 
a  simple  heavy  body  one  foot,  supposing  namely  (at  least  for  the 
sake  of  teaching,  although  perhaps  in  truth  the  matter  is  otherwise 
constituted,  but  the  error  here  nevertheless  is  imperceptible),  that 
the  heavy  bodies  gravitate  equally  in  the  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  horizon.  For  in  an  elastic  body  homogeneity  has  not  with 
equal  ease  a  place.  When  therefore  I  wished  to  compare  bodies 
different  or  endowed  with  different  velocities,  I  easily  saw  that,  if 
the  body  A  is  single  and  the  body  B  is  double,  but  the  velocity  of 
each  equal,  the  force  of  that  one  is  simple,  of  this  double,  since,  in 
short,  whatever  is  placed  in  that  once  is  placed  in  this  twice.  For  in 
B  there  is  a  body  twice  the  equal  and  equivalent  of  A  itself,  and 
nothing  besides.  But  if  the  bodies  A  and  C  are  equal,  but  the 
velocity  in  A  is  sini])le  and  in  C  double,  I  saw  that,  not  in  short  what 
is  in  .1,  is  doubled  in  C,  since  the  velocity  indeed  is  doubled,  yet  not 
also  the  body.  And  1  saw  that  here  an  error  has  l>een  made  by  those 
who  l)olievecl  thjit  the  force  itself  is  doubled  by  that  reduplication  of 
modality  (modal  if  at  is)  alone;  as  already  I  once  observed  and  sug- 
gested, and  that  the  true  and  not  hitherto  (although  after  so  many 
Elements  of  unirersnl  Mathematics  have  been  written)  handed-down 
art  of  estimating  coTisists  in  this,  that  finally  it  attains  to  something 
homogeneous;  that  is,  a  re(luj)lication  accurate  and  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  of  modes,  but  also  of  tilings.  Of  whicli  method  no  other  better 
or  more  remarkable  specimen  could  be  given  than  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  this  argument  itself. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  these  results,  I  considered  whether 
these  very  two  bodies  A  and  C,  equal  in  magnitude  but  different  in 
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Tr-.r  .r-,  v.  .li  tt:o-.»  «<:~»»  *'irc^  'T'Zi^l  zo  their  caa^e:*  ii-i  h  tlio- 
::'  .'  .-  4  .  ■  r  ■::.--i.i-r>**-  F.r  •L'i*  Th-r-s*  :h:cz«  which  'cv  :LeTTi- 
s^.vr-  V.  -. :  :,--•  -saei-T  b«r  K^irAr?*!  bv  :hr-:r  effect*  ai  lea*:  mijrht  be 

cii'inrar;*!  accuratrlv.  I  assumed. 
_2 ^^__  ttorer-Ter.  that    I'lirr   effect  must  be 

e^TUkl  to  in  caa^e  if  it  is  prc>duc«d 
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i   \  i        "^^  by  the  expenditure  or  consumption 

!      \  I  "  .  -  -     of  the  entire  force:    in  which  caw 
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I         \  •  ^        it  miittrrs  not  in  how  nauch  time  it 

v^-A   •  y'  b  pri>iuceil     Let  us  suppo^.  therv- 

, — ..-rrr^_jr^-=rrirr_ fon?.  the  bodies  .4  and   C  (Fig.  .i) 

'  ^       Z  -^        to  1-?  hravT,  and  to    convt^rt  their 

P      K  force  into  an  ascent,  which  will  hap- 

fMen.  if  at  the  moment  in  which  they 
have  th'.-ir  -aid  velociti-*.  A  simple.  /J  tlouble.  are  known  t«»  exist  at 
rh-  *-xrn:niti»rs  of  the  vertical  fieinluiums  PA,  EC.  But  it  is  eviileut 
fri#:fi  T:i«r  d-inoTi-tratioiis  of  Galileo  and  others  that,  the  IkxIv  A  with 
.'I  v«:Iry:ity  a-   1    at  ih^  hiiiliest  ascendiiic;  al>ove  the   horizon  ///?  to 

til"  h«;ii:ht  of  Olio  f^^K^t  ..A  //.  the  ImmIv  ('  with  a  velocity  as  '2  can  surelv 

—  •  •  • 

a-'-^rii'l  Cat  the  hii,'he:«T)  to  the  height  JJR  of  four  feet.  "Whence  it 
aln-H'ly  foll<^i'.v-:  that  a  heavy  VkxIv  havin;,'  a  velocity  as  2  is  in  j^iwer 
I'l^ir  tiMi«*-5  a-i  iiinrh  a-  tlie  one  havinj;  a  d»'jj:ree  of  velocity  as  1,  sin<v  by 
lli'r  •xji'Midif  iir«r  of  all  its  force  it  can  accomplish,  in  short.  f«inr  times 
a*,  rmi'h.  For  raising'  a  iHnmd  (that  is.  itself  —  /•/  r.v^  s*  ipsum)  four 
fe^'t,  in  slir,rt  rai-»'s  four  limes  one  ix)!md  one  fc>ot.  And  in  the 
^ain*'  riianiMT  it  is  inf«*rred  ^nmerally  that  the*  forces  of  oqual  iKnlie.-j 
ai'"  a-  \\\f  .■'<]iiar**s  of  the  v»*locities,  and  thence  the  forces  of  l»c)'.li»^s 
in  li'TK-ral  an*  in  n*.ason  coinposecl  of  the  siinj>le  of  the  bodies  and  th<» 
doiili|«'S  of  tlu*  v<*lofitit-j. 

I   liavp  coiifirin^'d  the  same   things  to  absurdity  (namely,  to  j^r- 
jH'tnal    motion)   by  brin^nn^   back    the   contrary  opinion,   i^enerally 
riTi'ivi'd,  r^pfcially  anionic  the  Cartesians,  accordingly  to  which  force.* 
ar<'  l)»'lii?v«'d  to  be  in  rfason  composed  of  bodies  and  velocities:  which 
nirthod,  intN'^'d,  I  ns<'d  n'|>(»ate«lly  to  define  a  posteriori  fivo  stof^-n  itnptptal 
iu  fnrri'.,  and  to  •listin'^nish  the  f,'reater  at  the  same  time  from  tlif  ie>> 
hy  a  rrrtain  mark.     And  since  in  substituting  the  one  for  the  otlnT. 
p«*r])ctual   nu'clianic^al  motion  or  an  effect  more  powerful    than  tin* 
<'ausr  dcx's  not  aris(»,  thosi^  states  are  not  in  the  least  equiralt^ni  to 
tln'ins<'lv<«s,  but   that  which  was  substituted  for  the  other  was  morf 
])o\\erfnl  h<M'aus<'  it   has  caused  something  greater  to  1k»  porforni«>.i. 
\\\\\  1  assume  as  <*<Mtain  that  nature  never  substitutes  things  unequal 
lo  the  forces  themselves,  but   t.h(^  complete  effect  is  always  equal  tn 
lh«'   full   cause;    and,  in   turn,  those  tilings  which  are   etpial   to  the 
forces,  with  safe  reckoning  can  be  substituted  bv  ns  for  them  wiili 
the  freest  supposition,  ju^j  if  we  made  that  substitution  in  act,  and  thii> 
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with  no  fear  ^  of  perpetual  mechanical  motion.  But  if,  therefore,  it 
were  true,  as  men  generally  persuade  themselves,  that  a  heavy  body 
A  SB  2  (for  so  now  we  assume  it)  endowed  with  a  velocity  as  1,  and 
a  heavy  body  C  as  1  endowed  with  a  velocity  as  2,  are  equivalent  to 
each  other,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  substitute  with  impunity  the  one 
for  the  other.  But  this  is  not  true.  For  let  us  assume  that  ^1  as  2 
has  acquired  a  velocity  as  1  in  the  descent  ^^yA  from  the  height  ^AH 
less  than  a  foot ;  and  now  in  ^A  itself  or  in  the  existing  horizon,  let 
us  substitute  instead  of  it  the  equivalent  (as  they  wish)  weight 
(jxmdus)  C  as  1  with  a  velocity  as  2,  which  ascends  as  far  as  to  C,  or 
to  the  height  of  four  feet.  And  so  by  the  descent  alone  of  the  weight 
A  of  two  pounds  from  the  height  of  one  foot  ^H,  and  having  sub- 
stituted its  equivalent,  we  have  accomplished  the  ascent  of  one  pound 
four  feet,  which  is  double  the  former.  Therefore  we  have  gained 
just  as  much  force,  or  we  have  produced  perpetual  mechanical  mo- 
tion, which  is  certainly  absurd.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  by 
the  laws  of  motions  we  can  actually  accomplish  this  substitution; 
for  between  equivalents  indeed  substitution  can  safely  be  made. 
Although,  indeed,  we  have  thought  out  various  plans  by  which  it 
will  be  accomplished  actually  so  nearly  as  we  wish,  that  the  entire 
force  of  the  body  A  will  be  transferred  to  the  body  C,  before  at  rest, 
but  which  now  {A  itself  being  brought  to  rest)  is  alone  put  in  motion. 
Whence  it  will  happen,  that,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds  of  a 
velocity  as  1,  would  succeed  one  pound  of  a  velocity  as  2,  if  these 
were  equivalent;  whence  we  have  shown  that  an  absurdity  arises. 
For  these  things  are  not  indeed  worthless,  nor  do  they  consist  in 
logomachies,  but  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  comparing  machines  and 
motions.  For  if  any  one  has  force  from  water  or  animals  or  from 
other  cause,  by  which  a  heavy  body  of  a  hundred  pounds  is  kept  in 
constant  motion,  so  that  within  a  fourth  part  of  a  minute  of  time 
it  can  complete  a  horizontal  circle  of  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet;  but 
another  maintains  that  a  double  weight  in  its  place,  in  the  same 
time,  uniformly  accomplishes  only  half  the  circle  with  less  expendi- 
ture, and  reckons  that  to  you  as  if  it  were  a  gain ;  be  it  known  that 
you  are  deceived  and  caught  by  half  of  the  forces.  But  now  having 
put  to  flight  errors,  let  us  set  forth  a  little  more  distinctly  in  the 
second  part  of  this  hastily  thrown-off  production  (Schediasinatis)  the 
true  and  truly  to  be  admired  laws  of  nature. ^ 

1  Gerhardt  reads,  '*  motu,"  evidently  a  typoj:fraphical  error.  Dutens,  Leibnit. 
op.  om,,  3,  324,  reads.  *'  raetu,"  whirh  the  tranHlation  follows.  — Tit. 

2  Dutens  (Leibnit.  op.  om.,  3,  324)  adds:  *' proponeinus,  mense  Maio  exhi- 
benda,"  i.e.  to  be  presented  in  the  month  of  May.  The  article,  however,  never 
appeared  in  print,  but  remained  in  Ms.  amonj?  Leibnitz's  papers,  and  was  first 
printed  by  Gerhardt.  in  his  edition  of  Leibnit /.'s  mathematical  writings.  A 
translation  of  the  article  is  herewith  giveu.  —  Tk. 
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not  of  themselves,  but  since  they  involve  divine  attributes,  —  im- 
mensity, eternity,  operation,  or  the  force  of  created  substances.  Hence 
it  already  follows  that  there  is  no  vacuum  in  space  or  time;  that 
motion,  moreover,  separated  from  force,  or  where  in  it  only  the  geo- 
metrical notions,  —  magnitude,  figure,  —  and  the  variation  of  these 
are  considered,  is  in  truth  nothing  else  than  a  change  of  position,  and 
so  motion^  as  far  cm  (quoad)  phenomena  are  concerned,  consists  in  a  mere 
relation,  which  also  Descartes  acknowledged,  when  he  defined  transla- 
tion from  the  neighborhood  of  one  body  into  the  neighborhood  of 
another.  But  in  deducing  his  consequences  he  forgot  his  definition, 
and  determined  the  rules  of  motions  as  if  motion  was  something  real 
and  absolute.  So,  therefore,  we  must  consider,  if  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  bodies  are  in  motion,  that  from  the  phenomena  it  cannot  be 
deduced  in  which  of  them  absolute  determinate  motion  or  rest  exists, 
but  to  any  one  you  please  taken  from  these  can  be  attributed  rest, 
provided  that  the  same  phenomena  come  forth.  Hence  it  follows 
(a  result  which  Descartes  did  not  notice)  that  the  uniformity  of  the 
hypotheses  is  changed  neither  by  the  encounters  (^concursus)  of  bodies  with 
each  other;  and  besides,  that  such  rules  of  motions  must  be  assigned 
that  the  respective  nature  of  motion  may  remain  intact,  nor  from  the 
event  after  the  encounter  can  it  be  divined  through  the  phenomena 
where  before  the  encounter  there  had  been  rest  or  determinate  abso- 
lute motion.  Whence  the  rule  of  Descartes  does  not  at  all  accord 
-with  the  facts,  by  which  he  asserts  that  a  body  at  rest  can  in  no  way 
be  driven  from  its  place  by  another  smaller  body,  and  other  things  of 
this  sort.  Than  which  nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  truth.  It 
follows,  also,  from  the  relative  nature  of  motion,  that  the  action  of 
bodies  against  each  other  by  turns  or  percussion  is  the  same,  provided  they 
approach  each  other  with  the  same  velocity ;  that  is,  the  same  appearance 
remaining  in  the  given  phenomena,  whatever  at  length  be  the  true 
hypothesis,  or  to  whichever  at  length  we  rightly  ascribe  motion  or 
rest,  the  same  event  appears  in  the  phenomena  sought  or  resulting, 
even  in  respect  to  the  action  of  bodies  among  themselves.  And  this 
also  is  what  we  find  by  experience  (experimur),  that  we  shall  feel  the 
same  pain,  whether  our  hand  runs  against  a  stone  at  rest,  suspended, 
if  you  please,  from  a  thread,  or  the  stone  with  the  same  velocity  runs 
against  our  hand  at  rest.  Meanwhile,  we  speak  thus,  according  as 
the  thing  demands,  for  a  more  suitable  and  simpler  explanation  of 
the  phenomena,  precisely  as  in  spherics  we  employ  the  motion  of  the 
primum  mobile,  and  in  the  theory  of  the  planets  we  must  use  the 
Coper uican  hypothesis,  so  that  already  these  disputes,  urged  on  with 
so  much  effort  (in  which  even  theologians  were  implicated),  straight- 
way disappear.  For  although  force  is  something  real  and  absolute, 
nevertheless  motion  pertains  to  the  class  of  relative  phenomena,  and 
truth  is  looked  for  not  so  nmch  in  phenomena  as  in  causes. 
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is  of  so  great  consequence  in  nature,  I  wonder  it  is  so  little  thought 
of.  From  these  considerations  follows  what  Descartes  had  attacked 
in  his  letters,  and  now  also  certain  great  men  are  unwilling  to  admit, 
that  all  reflection  arises  from  elasticity^  and  a  reason  is  given  of  many 
remarkable  experiments  which  indicate  that  a  body  bends  before  it  is 
propelled,  as  Mariotte  has  very  beautifully  illustrated.  Finally,  that 
especially  wonderful  principle  follows  from  these  considerations,  that 
no  body  is  so  poor  but  that  it  has  elasticity,  and  so  is  pervaded  by 
a  fluid  still  more  subtile ;  and  then  that  there  are  no  elements  of  bodies, 
and  that  neither  the  most  fluid  matter  nor  certain  solid  globules  of 
the  second  element,  exact  and  durable,  are  to  be  granted,  but  that 
analysis  proceeds  to  infinity. 

It  is  consistent  with  this  law  of  continuity,  excluding  leap  from 
change,  that  a  case  of  rest  can  be  considered  as  a  special  case  of 
motion,  namely,  as  an  evanescent  or  very  small  motion,  and  a  case 
of  equality  can  be  considered  as  a  case  of  evanescent  inequality. 
Whence  the  consequence  is,  that  such  laws  of  motions  must  be 
assigned  that  there  be  no  need  for  peculiar  rules  for  bodies  equal 
and  at  rest,  but  these  rules  spring  from  the  rules  of  bodies  unequal 
and  moving  of  themselves,  or,  if  we  wish  to  enounce  peculiar  rules 
for  rest  and  equality,  we  must  be  careful  lest  we  assign  such  as  do 
not  agree  with  the  hypothesis  which  considers  rest  as  the  last  motion 
or  equality  as  the  last  inequality,  otherwise  we  shall  violate  the 
harmony  of  things  and  our  rules  will  not  agree  among  themselves. 
This  new  system  of  testing  our  own  or  others*  rules,  I  published  first 
in  the  "  Nouvelles  de  la  Rdpublique  des  Lettres,"  July,  1687,  article 
8,*  and  called  it  a  general  principle  of  order  (principium  ordinis  gen- 
erale),  springing  from  the  notion  of  the  infinite  and  the  continuum, 
adding  to  it  the  axiom,  that  from  orderly  data  the  results  also  are 
orderly  (datis  ordinatis  etiam  qucesita  sunt  ordinata).  I  expressed  the 
principle  universally  thus :  //  a  case  approaches  a  case  continually  in 
the  data  and  at  length  disappears  in  itself,  the  results  of  the  cases  must 
also  approach  each  other  continually  in  the  things  sought  for,  and  at  length 
cease  in  turn  in  themselves.  {Si  casus  ad  cnsum  continue  accedat  in  datis 
tandemque  in  ipsum  evanescat,  necesse  est  ut  etiam  eventus  casuum  sibi  con- 
tinue accedant  in  qu(Esitis  tandemque  in  se  invicem  desinant.)  Precisely 
as  in  geometry  the  case  of  the  ellipse  approaches  continually  the  case 
of  the  parabola,  in  proportion  as  one  focus  remaining  another  more 
and  more  remote  is  regarded  as  assumed,  until  in  the  case  of  another 
focus  infinitely  removed  the  ellipse  passes  into  the  parjibola.  Whence 
all  the  rules  of  the  ellipse  nmst  be  verified  in  the  parabola  (taken  as 
an  ellipse  whose  other  focus  is  infinitely  distant).  Whence  the  radii 
falling  parallel  into  a  parabola  can  be  conceived  as  coming  from 

1  Cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.,  3,  51-55;  Erdmann,  104-106.  — Tb. 
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•  '-r  T-:.il:r.j  towanls  it.  Since,  therefore,  in  th?  same 
.  -.^ :.:.•-  t'r.r  U.mIv  A  runs  :ii;aiiist  2J  in  niotiou  can  V« 
....!>.•.  -.•  that  thi^  motion  of  .1  its^rlf  reIniliIJin's^  tlie 
i:.::\  :'  /;  :>vl:  >  rf.:arl»*..l  as  less  and  less,  until  m  lenuth  it  U 
r-.j-.r  Ir  •  ..-  i>:iT:-ra;::-^'  in  r».'si  and  thenct-  again  grows  in  ihi?  wii- 
::•.*:;.  l!r  *;  :. :  I  -  ;v  thv  r^r^uli  of  the  attack,  but  relKiuuding  iiitu 
'.'.:..:  ■'.:.--:. r  r  : : .  J  : :  >^ If  or  in  />  i t r^el  f ,  con ti 1 1  ua I ly  apj »roache:<  )  ■> 
\.  ::.  :..  ::  :.•  r :.  ■  :-«:;i  -:'i  the  attack  which  exist-s  in  the  cast*  of  /» :it 
r-.--"..  .:.  1  i:.  i*  n:..-.'.lv  e'?a?r>:  and  thus  the  ca^ie  of  re-^t  hoth  in  tlr- 
i.i..* i  I  :•.  ';:'.-  i  .i:.  i  in  th^f  r».'<\i\l  or  that  which  is  souviht  (7'*'t.>f'/M)  i< 
:•--.■  !:•:.■.:  :  ■.:;•-  'a-r*  i»i  motion  in  a  strai-^ht  line,  or  tin*  cunimCiU 
::•  .::  :'  "::r -  ■:  :i:.  I  r-'iT.riniious  motion,  and  thns  a'i  it  w>'re  a  sj^al 
*^\.'.::  ]•."  •■:"  •.-:■:•.•:-:•.  Witli  ri:rjard  to  this  tunch>tone  {f'/t/ium  lnj*'"I-in]. 
"?•;  .j:."  ■•v-r  ?«v  !:ie  f:<"»!n  LT'^'-'nietrv  to  iih\>ics.  when  I  examiuvd  ihe 
t. :;.:-.-:  i:.  r  :>^  <■:  !!ii..tii>n>.  it  ha]»]v-ned.  wonderful  to  say.  thar  a  crr- 
:  i".:.  :.:  r  i- ••:•  :-:iT"»  siiowt-il  itv-lf  uti».*rlv  ahhffcrrt-nt  to  the  naiurt*  uf 
:':.::.«-.  :  r  \:i  i-xj'iv^^ii:;::  •luantitirs  Ky  lint^s,  and  takinir  for  ah^ci^si- 
I  ,  .  ,r '  .'»»i. )  liiv  iiioli<»ii"»  of  //  itsflf  ln'for«?  the  encounter,  tlie  dnfi. 
a:.i  I'-r  "r':::::!!*^  { /  "•'  "niifinfim  »//)/*/'/♦•'///.<)  the  nmtioii  oi  tht'  miIi.*** 
a:*-v  TJj-:-  '•:.■•. 111:. r-:-.  liit-  D'-uIts  soui^ht  I'nr,  nnd  )>v  dra«i!M_:  thr  liii«r 
th:':;«u  :;!■■  fXTr-initir:^  nf  th«*  ordinalr>  {or'i'nnfnrnm),  accordin'^  I'l 

til"  I'V ;•:  ••f  tii»-  nil'"*  of  !)».'scartes.  tlii^  line  was  nut  a  ooutinuimi. 

i'^i*.  *i .:::-■: i.i:.,  v.i::.lt.-riiilly  u^pini;^  and  li*ai»in;jr  in  a  Oi.Ttain  aJ'"»urii 
a:.'i  ii:.:lii::k:i':'!v  iriaisinT.  And  when  on  that  occasion  1  i>l»>t'rvr'd  nis-j 
til  r.  '.':.•■  rr.'.--  «■!  \[*v.  VaU.k'Y  MaK-hranclic  diii  not  iH^ar  tlii'i  trx:iii.'ir:i- 
rii'ii  i:;  .i!l  ■•::!:«'•«.  :ii-  di-iiiiiiruisljed  man  hiivini;  cr)n-jideri.*d  tin*  ni:i*:-r 

:i„;ii:.  :: vdii.,'  !■.•  l:i>  «M!icliir.  d^ciart^*!  |»iil»lii-ly  tliat    fri»Tn  tlii*  :i!i 

(M-iM-i.«!i  ]:.id  :!!i^''n  iVt  him  to  rliauLje  liis  nil»'s.  fnr  A\hii;ii  ivn>,ii.. 
.t!-'.  ii'-  i';:l'li^i."'i  :i  l»ri**f  jianiplili't.  Altlion-^ii  it  must  U^  roiiiV-vi-i, 
ti:it  Im.mniu.-*:-  li'-  h:id  jzot  yi.-t  din'i-tod  lii-5  att«'iiti(»n  sMtficit  ntlv  ti:i  tI.- 
11^.'  i.t"  li;:^  ii»'W  sy-ii'!n.  In*  has  I'.'l't  somethinv;;  now  also  imx  vcl  >u!i- 
ri«'!;i!y  in  all  tljiij:_:s  <*iim|'I^'lt.'  ('j'ni'/rfint). 

Ki'iiii  what  ha<  Imvmi  said,  tiiis  wnndt-rful  principh^  al-^o  fi»ll.n\-. 
t'.-i'  ."•  fi-ts^i'fH  nr't'''/'i/  hinlii  is  spo7itanfuu,-t,  or  iiri.<rs  J'l'iiin  lnfrn,tif  ;■.■■;*■. 
a''.'">  n/h  ii/ti>n  tit' null  itrrn^iou.  I  UTidcrstan*!  here,  how*  ■v<.'r.  pa-^i-'i. 
j«rup"i-.  whirh  ari>cs  irom  percussion,  or  which  nMnain-^  tht.*  -am-. 
wliaT-'Vi.T  liypi»th'.'>i-  at  k-ii'^lii  is  assi-;ncd,  i>r  to  whatever  at  leiiu''i- 
wi*  a-i'vihc  al»<<tliit"  n-st  c»r  motion.  For  since  the  ivrcnssinn  is  tli-- 
saiiif.  In  wliai''v«-r  at  l»Mii:tli  true  motion  corn'sjxiiids.  it  f<»llr»NAs  thri* 
th»'  ii-siilt  ol'  the  pi-HMission  is  distriluited  e<|ually  het\\<M'n  h<«th.  ri:--! 
thus  hnili  urt  r,jiiiit/if  iit  ttip  eni'nu}itn\  and  tlnis  hall  the  re«<ii]T  a:!-"^ 
from  tln^  aetiou  of  the  one.  the  oilier  lialf  from  tlie  action  of  th''  cii1i<t: 
and  '^inci*  half.  al>o.  of  the  rrsult  or  passion  is  in  on»\half  in  thentlirr. 
it  is  .^utIici«Mit  Hint  we  derive  tlie  passion  which  is  in  one  from  tli-? 
action  also  which  is  in  itself,  and  we  need  no  inlhu-nce  of  the  one  uj«i»a 
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the  other,  although  by  the  action  of  one  an  occasion  is  furnished  the 
other  for  producing  a  change  in  itself.  Certainly,  while  A  and  B 
meet,  the  resistance  of  the  bodies,  united  with  their  elasticity,  causes 
thein  to  be  compressed  because  of  the  percussion,  and  the  compression 
is  equal  in  each  and  according  to  whatever  hypothesis,  as  the  experi- 
ments show  also,  if  any  one  conceives  two  inflated  balls  to  meet,  whether 
both  are  in  motion,  or  each  is  at  rest,  even  if  the  one  at  rest  be  sus- 
pended from  some  thread,  in  order  that  it  may  most  easily  recede ; 
for,  always  provided  the  velocity  of  approach  or  the  respective  velocity 
be  the  same,  the  compression,  or  the  intensity  of  the  elasticity,  will  be 
the  same  and  equal  in  both.  Then  the  balls  A  and  B,  restoring  them- 
selves by  the  force  of  their  own  violent,  namely,  compressed  and  con- 
fined, elasticity,  mutually  repel  each  other  by  turns,  and  spread  out, 
as  it  were,  in  an  arc,  and,  with  a  force  equal  on  both  sides,  each  is 
driven  back  by  the  other,  and  so,  not  by  the  force  of  the  other,  but  by 
its  own  force,  it  recedes  from  that  one.  .  But  what  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  case  of  inflated  balls  is  to  be  understood  in  the  case  of  every 
body  so  far  as  it  is  passive  in  percussion,  namely,  that  the  rebounding 
and  leaping  apart  arises  from  the  elasticity  in  itself,  that  is,  from  the 
motion  of  the  permeating  etherial  fluid  matter,  and  thus  from  force 
internal,  or  proceeding  from  within.  I  understand,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  proper  motion  of  bodies  is  separated  from  the  common, 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  centre  of  gravity ;  whence  their  proper 
motion  is  so  to  be  conceived  (to  be  conceived,  I  say,  by  the  way  of 
hypothesis)  as  if  they  were  produced  on  board  a  ship,  which  would 
have  the  motion  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  but  they  them- 
selves on  board  ship  were  so  moved  that  from  the  composite  common 
motion  of  the  ship  or  centre,  and  their  own  proper  motion,  the 
phenomena  are  preserved.  From  what  has  been  said,  also,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  action  of  bodies  is  never  without  reaction,  and  both  are  equal 
to  each  other,  and  directly  contrary. 

Since,  then,  only  force,  and  thence  nascent  effort  exists  in  any  mo- 
ment (for  motion  never  truly  exists,  as  we  have  explained  above), 
and  every  effort  tends  in  a  straight  line,  it  follows  that  all  motion  is 
rectilinear,  or  composed  of  rectilinears.  Hence,  already  it  not  only  fol- 
lows that  those  bodies  which  move  in  a  curved  line,  try  always  to  proceed 
in  the  straight  line  tangent  to  ity  but  also,  what  any  one  least  expects, 
hence  arises  the  true  notion  of  stability  (firmitatis).  For,  if  we  suppose 
that  some  one  of  those  bodies  which  we  call  stable  (although"  in  truth 
nothing  is  absolutely  stable  or  fluid,  but  everything  has  a  certain  degree 
of  stability  or  fluidity,  by  us,  however,  it  is  named  from  a  predominant 
regard  for  our  senses)  circulates  about  its  own  centre,  the  parts  will 
attempt  to  fly  away  by  the  tangent,  nay,  they  will  really  begin  to  fly 
away ;  but  since  this  separation  of  themselves  from  each  other  in  turn 
disturbs  the  motion  of  the  encircling  body,  hence  they  are  repelled^  or 
2  Y 
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again  crowded  together  towards  themselves  in  turn,  as  if  there  were 
in  tlie  centre,  a  magnetic  force  of  attraction,  or  as  if  there  were  in  the 
parts  thenisolves  a  centripetal  force,  and  therefore  the  revolution  will 
arise  from  the  comiK)sition  of  the  effort  (^nisu)  to  recede  from  tte 
rectilinear  hv  the  tangent  and  the  centripetal  effort  (conatu).    And 
thus  it  remains  tliat  all  cur\*ilinear  motion  arises  from  the  compositioo 
among  themselves  of  rectilinear  efforts,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
understood  that  this  crowding  together  by  the  encircling  body  is  the 
cause  of  all  stability.     Otherwise  it  could  not  be  that  all  curvilinear 
motion  was  composed  of  nothing  but  rectilinear  motions.     AMienoe. 
also,  a.i^aiii,  we  have  a  new  and  not  less  than  before  unexpected  argu- 
ment against  atoms.     Moreover,  nothing  could  be  devised  more  incon- 
sistent with  things  than  that  stability  be  sought  from  rest^  for  tmt 
rrst  mrtr  (jrisf.-i  in  htHiie.<,  nor  from  rest  can  an}i:hing  arise  but  rest: 
but  although  -1  and  H  are  mutually  at  rest  with  tliemselves,  if  not  in 
fact,  at  lt*ast  relatively  (although  this  never  occurs  exactly,  for  no  hodif 
jn't\<n-r(S  e.nirthf  the  same  diMance  from  (mother^  howecer  small  the  th*^), 
and  althmii^h  whatever  is  once  at  rest  will  always  be  at  rest  unless  a 
ui'W  eause  is  aihled,  nevertheless  it  does  not  follow,  for  this  reason, 
that   lu'oause  7*  ivsists  the  impelling  bo<ly,  it  resists,  also,  the  one 
separating  it  from  another,  so  that  certainly,  as  the  resistance  of  B 
itst'lf  is  overcome,  or  />  itself  driven  forward,  at  the  same  time  A 
follows.     lUit  were  the  attraction,  which  is  not  given  in  nature,  but 
from   the  primitive  stability   (jirmitatc),  explained   through   rest  or 
somotliini^  similar,  it  would  assuredly  follow.     And  so  stability,  alsi*, 
sluuiM  not  1m'  explained  unless  by  the  crowding  together  produced  ly 
tin-  oiiciivlinL:  l»o,iy.     For  pressure  alone  does  not  sutlicieiitly  explain 
the  mat  tor,  a*^  if  the  separation  of  JJ  itself  from  .1  itself  only  is  im- 
peded. l»ut  it  i-;  to  be  understood  that  in  fact  they  separate  from  eai-h 
otluT  in  turn,  that  moreover  one  is  again  imjwlled  to  the  (.»ther  by  lii*? 
<»ncin'lini;  luuly.  and  thus,  from  the  comiH>sition  of  the  two  motions 
tiiis  eonstTvation  of  the  conjunction  is  produced.     And  so  those  who 
oomvivi*  in  I'oilifs  rortain  tablets  or  insensible  layers  (for  example,  oi 
two  jhiIlsIumI  marble's,  which  are  exactly  applied  to  each  other),  wIu-h.- 
st'i»araii(»ii  is  made  dilheult  on  account  of  the  resistiince  of  iheambiviit 
botly.  an«l  hence  ex]>lain  the  stability  of  two  sensible  l.)odies,  althoUi^l; 
viTv  oti«Mi  thry  sj^'ak  truly,  yet  when  they  supix)se  some  stability  in 
the  InviMs  a.rain,  thi'v  do  not  «jive  the  last  reast>n  for  stability.     Fn^in 
tlu'Sf  .iMisiiK-raiions.  also,  it  can  be  understotxl  whv  1  cannot  in  this 
tliiiiL^  ctMitimh'  (sf'irr)  in  cortain  philosophic  opinions  of  certain  great 
matlnMuaticians.  wlio,  lu'sid«'s  the  fact  that  they  admit  vacant  spaiv. 
and  si-rni  not  to  shrink  ba<'k  from  attraction,  (ronsitler  motion,  alMi. 
as  an  absolute  tliini:,  and  hasten  to  prove  it  from  the  revolution  aiul 
\ho  ri'utrifu^al  fore«^  which  has  thence  arisen.     Hnt  since  the  revolu- 
tion also  arises  only  from  the  composition  of  rectilinear  motions,  it 
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follows,  if  the  equivalent  of  the  hypotheses  is  sound  in  rectilinear 
motions,  however  assumed,  that  it  will  be  sound  in  the  curvilinears. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  also  be  understood  that  the  common 
motion  in  many  bodies  does  not  change  their  actions  among  themselves,  since 
the  yelocity  with  which  they  approach  each  other  in  turn,  and  thus 
the  force  of  the  encounter  by  which  they  act  on  each  other  in  turn, 
is  not  changed.  Whence  the  remarkable  experiments  follow  which 
Gassendi  mentions  in  his  letters  on  motion  impressed  by  a  trans- 
ferred motor,  that  he  might  satisfy  those  who  seemed  to  themselves 
to  be  able  to  infer  the  rest  of  the  earth^s  sphere  from  the  motion 
of  projectiles.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that,  if  any  [persons]  are 
borne  in  a  large  ship  (closed,  if  agreeable,  or  certainly  so  constituted 
that  the  external  phenomena  cannot  be  observed  by  the  travellers), 
and  if  the  ship  is  moved,  although  with  great  velocity,  yet  quietly  or 
uniformly,  they  themselves  will  have  no  principle  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish (from  those  things,  namely,  which  take  place  on  shipboard) 
whether  the  ship  is  at  rest  or  moves,  even  if  by  chance  they  play  ball 
on  the  ship,  or  practice  other  movements.  And  this  fact  must  be 
noted  in  favor  of  those  whose  belief  accords  with  the  not  rightly 
understood  notion  of  the  Copernicans,  that  according  to  these,  things 
projected  from  the  earth  into  the  air  are  carried  off  (abripi)  by  the 
air  with  the  gyrating  earth,  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  bottom  fol- 
lows, and  fall  back  upon  the  earth  just  as  if  this  were  at  rest;  a  view 
which  is  properly  judged  insufficient,  since  the  very  learned  men  who 
make  use  of  the  Copernican  hypothesis  conceive,  rather,  that  some- 
thing on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  moved  with  the  earth,  and,  just 
as  if  discharged  from  a  bow  or  hurling  machine  (tormento),  carries 
with  itself  the  impetus  made  by  the  gyration  of  the  earth,  together 
with  the  impetus  made  by  the  projection.  Thence,  when  their  double 
motion  is  the  one  common  with  the  earth,  the  other  peculiar  to  the 
projection,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  common  motion  changes  nothing. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  if  the  projectiles  could  be 
driven  so  far,  or  if  the  ship  were  conceived  so  large,  and  borne  with 
such  velocity,  that  before  the  descent  the  heavy  earth  or  ship  described 
an  arc  perceptibly  different  from  a  straight  line ;  a  distinction  would 
be  discovered,  because  then,  indeed,  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  ship 
(because  circular)  does  not  remain  common  to  the  motion  which  was 
impressed  upon  the  missile  by  the  gyration  of  the  ship  or  earth 
(because  rectilinear).  And  in  the  effort  of  heavy  bodies  towards  the 
centre,  external  action  is  added,  which  can  no  less  produce  a  diversity 
of  phenomena,  than  if  the  compass  were  kept  closed  on  the  ship,  which 
would  certainly  indicate  a  variation  of  the  ship.  As  often,  however, 
as  the  question  concerns  the  equivalence  of  hypotheses,  all  things  must 
be  united  which  concur  in  the  phenomena.  From  these  considera- 
tions, also,  it  is  understood  that  any  composition  of  motions  or  reso- 
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liitioiif  whatever,  of  one  motion  into  two  or  more  can  safely  be 
employed,  concerning  which,  nevertheless,  a  certain  very  clever  man 
in  tlie  works  of  Wallis  had  hesitated,  not  without  reason.  For  tbf 
matter  certainly  deserves  proof,  and  cannot  (as  is  done  by  many)  be 
assumed  as  in  itself  known. 


VI 
ON  THE   RADICAL   ORIGIN   OF   THINGS^ 

November  23,  1697 
[From  the  Latin] 

Resides  the  world  or  the  aggregate  of  finite   things,  there  is  a 
Unique  Being  who  rules,  not  only  as  the  mind  in  me,  or  rather  as  I 
in  my  body  rule  myself,  but  also  in  a  much  higher  manner.    For 
this  unique  so\'ereign  of  the  universe  not  only  rules  the  world,  but 
also  frames  or  fashions  it,  and  is  superior  to  the  world  and,  so  to 
sj)eak,  outside  the  world  (extramundanum),  and  thus  is  the  ultimate 
reason  of  things.     For  the  sufficient  reason  of  existence  can  be  found 
nei flier  in  any  single  thing,  nor  in  the  entire  aggregate   and  series 
of  things.     Let  us  suppose  that  there  was  an  et<.»rnal  book  of  tlie 
Elements  of  (it^onietry,  one  copy  always  made  from   another,  it  is 
evident  that,  altliough  we  can  account  for  the  present  l»ook  by  tlie 
past,  whence  it  has  been  copied,  nevertheless  we  never,  by  assuniinj; 
in  tlie  ]>ast  as  many  books  as  we  please,  come  to  the  complete  reason, 
for   Nvc   mav  always   wonder   why,  from   all    time,  such   books   have 
existed ;  that  is  to  say,  why  these  books  were  written,  and  why  so 
written.     Wluit  is  tru«»  of  books  is  likewise  true  of  the  different  state's 
of  the  world,  for  tin;  following  state  has  in  a  measure  lH?en  copin*! 
from  the  prt'ciMling  (altliou-h  according  to  certain  laws  of  chani,v), 
and  so  to  wlial«'v<*r  extent  you  tro  back  into  anterior  states,  vou  ^^ill 
n«'v<T  lind  in   tln'si'  states   the  full  reason;    that   is  to  sav,   whv  anv 
world  exists  rather  than  none,  and  whv  such  an  one. 

TlH'refore.  althouirh  vou  iniau:ine  the  woiM  to  be  et4?nial,  siniv. 
n(n'('itlMl«'ss,  you  assume  only  a  succession  of  states,  and  do  not  tin«l 
in  any  one  of  tlicsf  what<'v«M'  the  sutticient  reason,  nay  more,  sincf  I'V 
assuiniui;  any  number  you  ]>l«'ase  you  do  not  advance  even  the  Ita^l 
toNvar<ls  aeeountiug  for  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  reason  mu<t  he 
s()UL;l»t  elsewhere.      For  in  eternal  things  we  must   understand  tliat, 

J  (if'rhanlt.  L>  ihni:.  j>hilns.  Srhn'f'l.,  7,  :i(n2-.K)S;  Erdmaim,  147-1.»;  Jam-i, 
li,  .M^J-.V).:  (in  French ) .  —  Tii. 
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even  if  there  were  no  cause,  yet  there  is  a  reason,  which  in  persisting 
things  is  the  necessity  itself  or  the  essence ;  but  in  a  series  of  chang- 
ing things,  if  we  suppose  that  this  series  proceeds  from  a  prior  series 
eternally,  the  reason  would  be  the  prevalence  of  inclinations,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  in  which,  that  is  to  say,  the  reasons  do  not  necessitate 
(with  an  absolute  or  metaphysical  necessity  so  as  to  imply  the  con- 
trary), but  incline.  From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  escape  the  ultimate  extramundane  reason  of  things  or  God 
by  assuming  the  eternity  of  the  world. 

The  reasons  therefore  of  the  world  lie  concealed  in  something 
outside  the  world,  different  from  the  chain  of  circumstances  or  series 
of  things,  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the  world.  We  must  then 
come  from  physical  or  hypothetical  necessity,  which  determines  the 
posterior  states  of  the  world  from  the  prior  states,  to  something  which 
is  of  absolute  or  metaphysical  necessity,  the  reason  for  which  cannot 
be  given.  For  the  present  world  is  physically  or  hypothetically  but 
not  absolutely  or  metaphysically  necessary.  In  fact,  having  assumed 
that  it  is  what  it  is,  it  follows  that  henceforth  things  must  be  what 
they  are.  Since,  therefore,  the  ultimate  root  must  be  in  something 
which  is  metaphysically  necessary,  and  since  there  is  no  reason  of 
the  existing  unless  from  the  existing,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
a  unique  being  exist  of  metaphysical  necessity,  or  whose  essence  is 
existence,  and  that  thus  something  exists  different  from  the  plurality 
of  beings  or  the  world,  which  we  have  admitted  and  shown  not  to 
be  of  metaphysical  necessity. 

But  that  we  may  explain  a  little  more  distinctly  how  temporal, 
contingent  or  physical  truths  originate  in  eternal,  or  essential  or 
metaphysical  truths,  we  must  first  know,  that,  by  the  very  fact  itself 
that  something  rather  tlian  nothing  exists,  there  is  some  demand 
for  existence  in  possible  things  or  in  possibility  itself  or  essence,  or 
(so  to  speak)  a  stretching  forth  to  existence,  and,  to  sum  it  up  in 
a  word,  that  essence  per  se  tends  to  existence.  Whence  it  liereafter 
follows,  that  all  ]>08sible  things,  or  those  expressing  essence  or  yxis- 
sible  reality,  with  equal  right  tend  to  essence  (essentiam^)  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  essence  or  reality,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  they  involve  ;  for  perfection  is  nothing 
else  than  qnantity  of  essence. 

liut  from  this  we  see  most  clearly  that  from  the  infinite  combina- 
tions of  possible  things  and  possible  series  there  stands  forth  one 
thronjj^li  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  essence  or  possibility  is 
brought  throngh  to  existence.     There  is  always,  in  fact,  in  things  a 

1  The  readinj:  acconlinjr  to  both  Ocrhardt  and  Erdmann.  Janot's  French 
version  reads :  **  rcxiatence."  The  argument  would  seem  to  require  the  read- 
ing **  existentiam."  —  Tr. 
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prii:oipie  oi  determination  which  is  to  he  sought  from  the  maxiiuuin 
or  miiii.'tium.  so  that  beyond  question  the  greatest  effect  is  inauifesved 
\v it'll.  ?o  to  speak.  tVie  least  expense.  And  here  time,  place,  or,  in  a 
word,  the  receptivity  or  capacity  of  the  world  can  l>e  considered  as 
the  exj»en>e  or  ground  upon  which,  as  conveniently  as  possible,  it 
must  Iv  built,  while  the  varieties  of  the  forms  correspond  to  the 
proportion  of  the  building  and  the  number  and  elegance  oi  the 
ruoius.  And  it  is  as  in  certain  games  when  all  the  places  at  a  table 
must  be  tilled  according  to  certain  laws,  where,  unless  you  employ 
a  certain  skill,  hindered  finally  by  the  unfavorable  places,  you  will 
l»e  eonii»»^li»*d  to  leave  vacant  more  places  than  you  were  able  or 
d.  siifil  to  do.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  method  by  which  the 
irn-aiesi  ix)ssibli?  space  is  most  easily  filled.  If  therefore,  for  instance, 
we  as>unie  that  it  has  been  decreed  that  there  l>e  a  triangle,  thougli 
with  no  other  accidentally  determining  condition,  the  result  is  au 
e({uilateral  triuni:le:  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  we  must  proceed  front 
point  to  ]>oiiit.  though  nothing  determines  the  road  beyond,  tbe 
easiest  and  the  shortest  way  will  be  chosen;  thus  havuig  once  assumed 
that  being  prevails  over  non-being,  or  that  there  is  a  reason  vhy 
something  rather  than  nothing  existed,  or  that  from  possibiUty  a 
transition  must  be  made  to  act,  it  follows  hence,  in  the  absence  of 
any  further  tleterniination,  that  the  quantity  of  existence  is  as  great 
as  ])o<sible  in  prowrtion  to  the  capacity  of  the  time  and  place  (o: 
tln^  order  of  ]^ossible  existence),  just  as  tiles  are  so  laid  that  in  the 
propc)>iMl  area  a^  iiiany  as  possible  may  be  contained. 

From  tht'se  considerations  we  understand  already  in  a  wonderful 
wav  how,  in  the  verv  oricjiiial  formation  of  things,  a  certain  Divine 
Mallieiiiatics  or  Metaphysical  Mechanics  is  employed,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  tlu?  greatest  amount  of  existence  has  place.  Thus  the 
right  angle  is  the  determinate  of  all  the  angles  in  Geometr)'.  and 
liquids  placed  in  dilYerent  media  arrange  themselves  in  the  mo-t 
capacious  form,  namely,  the  spherical;  but  esjiecially  in  geiieral 
MtM'haiiies  itself,  when  many  heavy  bodies  struggle  with  each  oiImt, 
sucii  a  motion  at  length  arises,  through  which  the  greatest  des<\':iT 
on  tli<?  \\liol«»  is  aeconiplishe*!.  For  if  all  possibilities  with  eijiu. 
right  ('.Mid  to  existence  according  to  the  measure  of  reality,  so  all 
w«'ii;lits  by  equal  right  tend  to  descend  in  proportion  to  the  mcviirv 
of  i^ravity,  and  as  h».'re  thc^  motion  appeal's,  in  which  is  contauifd 
tin*  grr-atest  possible  <lescent  of  the  heavy  bodies,  so  there  the  werM 
ii]>pirars,  throu;j:h  which  is  realized  the  greatest  possible  production 
of  possibilities. 

And  so  also  we  already  have  physical  nei^essity  from  metaphysical: 
for  although  the  world  is  not  metaphysically  necessary,  so  that  tin- 
contrary  implies  contradiction  or  logical  absurdity,  it  is  neverllu-K-:^^ 
jjhysically   necessary   or    detiM-minetl    so   that    the    contrary   iniplii.'> 
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imperfection  or  moral  absurdity.  And  as  possibility  is  the  source 
of  essence,  so  perfection  or  the  degree  of  essence  (through  which 
the  greatest  number  of  things  are  compossible)  is  the  source  of  exist- 
ence. Whence  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident  how  freedom  exists  in 
the  Author  of  the  world,  although  he  does  all  things  determinately 
because  he  acts  from  the  principle  of  wisdom  or  perfection.  Indif- 
ference certainly  arises  from  ignorance,  and  the  greater  one's  wisdom 
the  more  he  is  determined  to  the  most  perfect. 

But  (you  will  say)  this  comparison  of  a  certain  determining  meta- 
physical mechanism  with  the  physical  one  of  heavy  bodies,  although 
it  seems  elegant,  nevertheless  is  wanting  in  this  because  the  struggling 
heavy  bodies  truly  exist,  but  the  possibilities  or  essences  before  or 
besides  existence  are  imaginary  or  fictitious,  therefore  no  reason  of 
existence  can  be  sought  in  them.  I  reply  that  neither  these  essences 
nor  the  eternal  truths  which  they  call  from  them  are  fictitious,  but 
exist  in  a  certain  so  to  speak  region  of  ideas,  namely  in  God  himself, 
the  source  of  every  essence  and  of  the  existence  of  the  rest.  That 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  spoken  gratuitously,  the  existence  itself  of 
an  actual  series  of  things  indicates.  For  since  reason  is  not  found 
in  this  series,  as  we  showed  above,  but  must  be  sought  in  meta- 
physical necessities  or  eternal  truths ;  moreover,  since  existences 
cannot  exist  unless  from  existences,  as  already  we  maintained  above, 
eternal  truths  must  have  existence  in  a  certain  absolute  or  meta- 
physically necessary  subject,  that  is  in  God,  through  whom  these 
things,  which  otherwise  would  be  imaginary,  are  (to  speak  barbar- 
ously but  significantly)  realized. 

And  in  truth  actually  in  the  world  we  observe  that  all  things  take 
place  according  to  the  laws  of  the  eternal  verities  not  only  geomet- 
rical but  also  metaphysical,  that  is,  not  only  according  to  material 
necessities,  but  also  according  to  formal  reasons;  and  that  is  true 
not  only  generally  in  that  reason  of  the  existing  rather  than  non- 
existing,  and  the  so  rather  than  otherwise  existing  world  which  we 
have  now  explained  (which  certainly  is  to  be  sought  from  the  tend- 
ency of  possibilities  to  existence),  but  also  by  descending  to  specials 
we  see,  by  a  wonderful  plan  in  all  nature,  the  metaphysical  laws  of 
cause,  power,  action,  have  place,  and  these  prevail  over  the  purely 
geometrical  laws  themselves  of  matter,  as  in  giving  the  reasons  of 
the  laws  of  motion  I  have  observed  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
finally  compelled  to  abandon,  as  elsewhere  I  have  more  at  length  ex- 
plained, the  law  of  the  geometrical  composition  of  impulses  (conatuum), 
defended  formerly  by  me,  a  youth,  when  I  was  more  materialistic. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  have  the  ultimate  reason  of  reality  both  of 
essences  and  of  existences  in  one,  which  assuredly  greater,  above  and 
before  the  world  itself  is  necessarily  existent,  since  through  itself 
not  only  existences,  which  the  world  embraces,  but  also  possibilities. 
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choice,  without  art;  and  nevertheless,  when  the  whole  covering  is 
removed,  and  you  shall  see  the  whole  picture  in  the  proper  position, 
you  will  know  that  that  which  seemed  thoughtlessly  spread  upon  the 
canvas  has  been  done  with  the  highest  art  by  the  author  of  the  work. 
What  the  eyes  observe  in  pictures,  the  ears  perceive  in  music.  Eminent 
composers  very  often  mix  discords  with  concords  in  order  to  arouse, 
and,  as  it  were,  sting  the  hearer,  and  as  more  solicitous  concerning 
the  outcome,  all  having  soon  been  restored  to  order,  that  he  may 
rejoice  so  much  the  more,  in  short,  that  we  may  take  pleasure  in 
petty  dangers  or  experiences  of  evils  by  the  sense  itself,  or  by  the 
display  of  either  our  power  or  happiness ;  or,  as  we  delight  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  rope-dancers,  or  in  the  sword-dance  (jsaltatione  inter 
gladios — sauts  perilleux,  Leibnitz),  things  that  themselves  excite  terror, 
and  we,  our  very  selves,  half  let  down  the  children  in  sport,  as  it 
were,  now  almost  about  to  throw  them  before  us,  just  as  the  ape 
bore  Christian,  king  Of  Denmark,  when  an  infant,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  while  all  were  anxious, 
like  one  in  sport  bore  him  safe  back  again  into  his  cradle.  In  accord 
with  the  same  principle,  it  is  insipid  always  to  eat  sweet  things; 
sharp,  sour,  nay  more,  bitter  things  which  excite  the  taste,  are  to  be 
mixed  with  them.  He  who  has  not  tasted  the  bitter,  has  not  deserved, 
nay  more,  will  not  appreciate  the  sweet.  This  itself  is  the  law  of  joy, 
that  pleasure  does  not  proceed  uninterruptedly ;  for  this  produces 
disgust,  and  makes  us  inert,  not  joyful. 

But  what  we  have  said  of  this  part  which  can  be  disturbed  while 
the  harmony  on  the  whole  is  preserved  is  not  so  to  be  interpreted  as 
if  no  account  is  taken  of  the  parts,  or  as  if  it  would  suffice  that  the 
whole  world  be  complete  in  its  own  parts,  although  it  can  happen 
that  the  human  race  is  wretched,  and  that  there  is  no  care  for  justice 
iu  the  universe,  or  account  taken  of  us,  as  some  think,  who  judge  not 
rightly  enough  concerning  the  totality  of  things.  For  we  must  know 
that,  as  in  the  best  constituted  republic,  care  is  taken  that  it  be  as 
well  as  possible  with  individuals,  so  the  universe  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently perfect  unless,  while  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  preserved, 
as  much  regard  is  had  for  particular  interests.  Of  which  thing  no 
better  measure  could  be  constituted  than  the  law  itself  of  justice, 
saying  that  each  should  take  part  in  the  perfection  of  the  universe, 
and  in  happiness  proper  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
virtue  and  of  that  will  which  is  a  disposition  of  mind  (affpctus)  toward  ^ 
the  common  good,  by  which  that  itself  ia  completed  which  we  call  the 
affection  and  love  of  God,  iu  which  alone  the  force  and  also  the  power 
of  the  Christian  religion  consists,  in  the  judgment  even  of  the  wise 
theologians.     Nor  should  it  seem  wonderful  that  so  much  is  conferred 
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May,  1702 
[From  the  Latin] 

Up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  published  no  book,  indeed,  against 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  but  often  in  the  *'  Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsien- 
sium  "  and  the  "  Journaux  "  of  France  and  Holland  hastily-thrown-off 
productions  (Schediasmata)  will  be  found  inserted  by  me,  in  which  I 
have  borne  witness  to  my  dissent  from  it.  But  first  (not  to  speak 
now  of  the  others),  about  the  nature  of  the  body  and  what  motive 
forces  are  in  the  body;  in  all  others  my  opinion  was  the  same.  The 
Cartesians,  it  is  true,  place  the  essence  of  body  in  extension  alone,  but 
I,  although  with  Aristotle  and  Descartes  against  Democritus  and  Gas- 
sendi  I  admit  no  vacuum,  and  against  Aristotle  with  Democritus  and 
Descartes  think  there  is  nothing  but  an  apparent  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation, yet  I  think  with  Democritus  and  Aristotle  against  Des- 
cartes, that  there  is  something  passive  in  body  besides  extension,  that, 
namely,  by  which  body  resists  penetration ;  but  besides  this,  I  also 
recognize  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  against  Democritus  and  Descartes 
an  active  force  or  cvrcXcxcio,  so  that  I  think  Aristotle  so  far  rightly 
defined  nature  as  the  source  (principium)  of  motion  and  rest,  not 
because  I  think  any  body,  imless  already  in  motion,  can  be  moved  by 
itself  or  be  put  in  motion  by  any  quality  such  as  gravity,  but  because 
I  think  every  body  always  has  implanted  iu  it  motive  force  (motricem)^ 
nay,  rather  motion  actually  intrinsic  (iiwtum  intrinscwn  actualem),  from 
the  very  beginning  of  things.  Moreover,  I  agree  with  Democritus  and 
Descartes  against  the  multitude  of  the  Scholastics,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  motive  {motricis)  power  and  the  phenomena  of  bodies  can  always 
be  explained  mechanically,  the  causes  themselves  of  the  laws  of  motion 
being  withdrawn  which  spring  from  a  higher  source,  namely,  from  the 
entelechy,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  passive  mass  alone  and 
its  modifications. 

But  in  order  that  my  opinion  may  be  better  understood  and  its 
reasons  also  may  be  somewhat  apparent,  I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  nature  of  body  does  not  consist  in  extension  alone,  because 
in  evolving  the  notion  of  extension  we  must  notice  that  it  is  relative 
to  something  that  is  extended  and  signifies  a  diffusion  or  repetition 

1  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.,  II,  2  [Vol.  0],  98-106 ;  Gerhardt,  Leibniz, 
philos.  Schrift.,  4,  393-400;  c/.  G.'s  Einleitung,  ibid.,  271-272.  The  letter  to 
HoDoratus  Fabri,  and  this  Appendix,  were  printed  by  Gerhardt  from  the  Ms. 
In  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover. 
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-  -     ■      -■    ■-      -•  .:  '.-zT-  rrT^rtlTirL  \  :r  multitude  of  the  s^sime 
.'?■-:    L.r-.r-'.r.  -^  -—  *-2L":-fr?  wLrrr  ag^egate  parts  are 

...--■  . '  >  :     11 ?.  ^ierr  '.'-rr  Kins  are  iudetermiiiate  und 

-r -  >■_  T- .  _-.    _i_  ::r  ~  i-?.     '.  ■  ^  . 'i'.  J.  Lowever,  are  of  two  kind.* ; 

m 

■_-  ":  - .  -:*:t--  T  ^-  ZL—r  ill  :.. : T'l : L..  :Le  oiher  siinultaneoas  or 
...•-?-_:  J  :— z_r-  -_.■  -.  iTL?.  i?  ?Ti>r  a:,  i  b.-ly.  Aud  iis  in  tiir.e 
~  =  .•  :  -.  -  -  -_   ^  -_>7  -.JLiL  :lr  !:*:•. fit ioL:  ur  series  itself  of  variar 

-  >.    v_         .i_    .'..'  —  -.'.•^'.i.  >:•  :l   *:aee  we  j»erceive  nuthiug 

-  —.  -.:  _-  -_-  -'--..^T  :_-?•:*:■::  :.  .:'  :--I:tr5.  And  so  when  space  b 
--    .  ■      -".   --"r:  It"    -t   =.:;.":  :Lt  ?:j:r::ir'^i  in  the  same  sense  as 

-  :  •;:_:-  «_: ,  ■  r- iir-r  r  :.-::." -rr  to  l»e  numbered;  for.  in 
:■-":  ■_.-..>:  :__..  :■:  ijjrj:i;:.  :.-.'r  si-aot;  to  extension,  but  as 
?_.•-•-■:      .:■.:■.   :  •    ■.:-   ::.  :::Lr.  ::.  :->iy  ti:'>?e  things  are  divers? 

-    "-f -•.-.:.      r   r.   •.-r.^Ausc:  extension  is  a  simultaneous 

-     .      -    T  ;-'•.       .1-  .:  T.^::  :.  i?  a  ?  ico^-ssivr?  one.  as  often  as  the 

- .  _T   ..  .'    •--   1?     :~  .-.  :  :■.-.   :lt  *-i::.r  '.iiii'T  thrjuizh  mauv  thini^  a« 

i     '..'       ■  -r.  .i.  ^:-. -'•.'-    r  ::.-  vr'/.jAv-oolor  in  croM  or  the  whil»- 

•  m  mm  ^ 

..'    :.  ■  .    ;■.  tXTt-.-:  :.  i>  -..:  :  :■:   :...*■-  T-lace  :;enenillv  in  l»odv  as 

---  r*  .    :-7    :       -.r    -■::..'  i".::-.  il:L:u^:.  ::  :r.u>i  V>e  confc-sseil  that  that 

'   '  :.■..:  -    _r  :i.  :.'..:.  .^-ijl.:,  J ictiiity.  and  thinujs  similar  in 

:■  ...-     J.   t:.:-.  is   :-_ly  ;it  :  .-.rr'^:  and  hx-^  no  place  in  i"«art» 

--:-   ?■.....   i:  :  -.    ::.r  rxtr-:.?:  •:.  vi   resistance   alone  which  is 

.-.--.•..      .,  .  :..\'.'-:t  ;  t- f^rves  :L:?  :.aT:ie  with  the  >trict  in  rest  i- 

,  .■ . :      1   .'  .":  .-  r-.".\r:.'.  ir.-^  ::.rfe  ■? :■::?:■  l-rarioi-s.  that  extension  !> 

.   -   .  .*■    : :-.  \\.:t,  '  l:  rr'.ivlvv  to  That  which  is  exleiuUril  iir 

L.::   'T  ..  ..    ".  :r   ...  :"..:  i.JiV. ;.--.•  .:  -vhiob.  'i::Tu-ioii  can  y.is-l  as  little  l-e 

'■  -  .     "- :    .-   :.-:_  -7   ir:::\  :'r.y  :h::.^  ruMib-'re^l.     Aiiil  hence  those 

:  .3/  :.-::::.  .>  ,i:.  .■.:-../.;:.•  i-rimitivf  artrilmte.  in«letinaM« 

.-■- 1    :..--:■..  vrro :    'v    :•.:■..':    :•:   aT.alv^is   aT.«l  took  rrfu.::?   in  the 

.'.-        .    •..-«  V. :.::"_  :  -r  :':.e  r^s:  ih'j-y  so  despised,  a*  if  extensi'.'ii 

'^•.:■-  -   ■■■.:.:  :-..i*   ri:.:..-:   re  •■•xt-'air.eil. 

T...;  .-.-''  ■  '.-■■•v  :-  -^k-'l.  Wj.at  is  that  nature  whose  diffusion 
..  -*:•.'■'".  ly  .'  ^V■.-  :.A-.--  .I'.rvidy  said  ihat  matter  is  constituted 
":  .  :"..  ■;:-  >:  ■  :  :-. -i-t.iT.:^:  i-.;:  sinoo  i::  our  opinion  tiiore  is  som-.- 
;:.:.«  v".>  !•.  '-  :  :y  '•  . -i-i-.-  •::,!:: or,  tlit*  ipwftion  i^  a>ked  in  what  it? 
:..r  .r-  i.  .>:-•>.  \\''  s:y.  ::i'.-reiore,  it  can  consist  in  imtliinc;  fl-v 
•;..■-.■.  €1'  TiZ  ov;^a:<J  ■  r  ti,-?  irnhvelling  principle  of  chaniro  and  T»er- 
-:-■■  ■■•.  W:.-:.?-  a!>i  it  us"«-  tlio  pliysical  doctrine  of  iht-  tw-i  niatlir^ 
:;.:i*"  /.  -■:■::  -^  :o  wiic-;!^  ]irincij»lf"5  it  was  subt.irdinated.  L:vo:n«'tr}' 
ai.'l  -ivi.a  ■"  -.  ::;.•  ♦.•Ioni»-nt.>  i>f  which  latter  scit'!:ce  not  wl  sr-ificifr-nllv 
jU'M'/iiinl-  i.  f  havtj  «*l>':*whHro  ]innnis«'«l.  Morci.>vur.  |^tMinn.*lvv  itseh. 
or  Tiic  .-(■;.:.••  of  extei;.<i(.»n.  a;;ain  is  suhordinatcd  tM  arithmetic.  1»*- 
c.ir.i.""  i.'i  "X-'.-ii-ion.  a-*  I  -aid  ahove.  tlicn;  is  repetition  or  multituJe. 
and  dvn:t]iiir;s  is  subordinated  ii>  nlrta]lil\^ic  wliich  treats  ol  oaust; 

and  ('\b:r]. 
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Again,  to  BwofUKov  or  power  in  body  is  twofold,  —  passive  and  active. 
Passive  power  properly  constitates  matter  or  mass,  active  cvrcA^cca 
or  form.  Passive  power  is  the  resistance  itself  by  which  body  resists 
not  only  penetration  bat  also  motion,  and  by  which  it  happens  that 
another  body  cannot  enter  into  its .  place  unless  itself  yields,  but 
itself  does  not  yield  unless  by  retarding  somewhat  the  motion  of  the 
impelling  body,  and  so  it  attempts  to  continue  steadfastly  in  its 
former  state,  not  merely  that  it  may  not  depart  thence  voluntarily, 
but  also  that  it  may  resist  change.  And  so  there  are  therein  two 
resistances  or  masses :  the  first  antitypy,  as  they  call  it,  or  impenetra- 
bility ;  the  second  resistance,  or  what  Kepler  calls  the  natural  inertia 
of  bodies,  which  Descartes  also  somewhere  in  his  letters  acknowledged, 
from  the  fact  that  bodies  certainly  receive  no  new  motion  unless  by 
force,  and  so  resist  the  impression  and  break  its  force.  This  would 
not  happen  if  there  were  not  in  the  body,  besides  extension,  ro  ^va- 
fAiKov  or  the  principle  of  the  laws  of  motion,  by  which  it  happens  tiiat 
the  quantity  of  forces  cannot  be  increased,  nor  can  a  body  even  be 
impelled  by  another  unless  its  own  force  is  broken.  This  passive  force 
in  the  body,  moreover,  is  everywhere  the  same  and  proportional  to 
its  magnitude.  For  although  some  bodies  appear  more  dense  than 
others,  this  nevertheless  happens  because  their  pores  are  more  filled 
with  matter  pertaining  to  the  body,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  rarer 
bodies  have  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  so  that  another  more  subtile 
matter  glides  through  their  pores  which  is  not  reckoned  with  the 
body  nor  its  motion  followed  or  looked  for. 

Active  force,  which  also  absolutely  is  customarily  called  force,  is 
not  to  be  conceived  as  a  simple  common  power  of  the  schools,  or  as  a 
receptivity  of  action,  but  involves  a  couatus  or  tendency  to  action,  so 
that,  unless  something  else  hinders,  action  follows.  And  in  this 
properly  consists  cvrcXc^cta,  too  little  understood  by  the  schools ;  for 
such  a  power  involves  act  (rtc/wm),  and  does  not  persist  in  a  naked 
faculty,  although  it  does  not  always  proceed  wholly  to  the  action 
(actionem)  to  which  it  tends,  as  often,  namely,  as  an  impediment  is 
thrown  in  its  way.  Again  active  force  is  twofold,  —  primitive  and  deri- 
vative ;  that  is,  either  substantial  or  accidental.  Primitive  active  force, 
which  Ls  called  by  Aristotle  ivTcXix^ui  rj  irptDTrj,  generally  the  form  of 
substance  (forma  suhstantice),  is  another  natural  principle  which  with 
material  or  passive  power  conipletes  the  corporeal  substance,  which  is, 
forsooth,  a  xmxim  per  ae^  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  many  substances;  for 
there  is  much  difTerence,  for  example,  between  an  animal  and  a  flock. 
And  so  this  entelechy  or  soul,  or  something  analogous  to  the  soul, 
exists,  and  always  naturally  actuates  some  organic  body,  which  itself 
separately  assumed  (quod  ipsxim  sepnratim  sumfiim),  when  the  soul  is 
separated  forsooth  or  removed,  is  not  one  substance,  but  an  aggregate 
of  many ;  in  a  word,  a  natural  machine. 
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T  >  -  i".  .r.i".  ::. "i  "..[:.-.  ::.Mr»^.iver.  ha<  this  hii;lii»st  pr^roi^aiive  as 
:  ::.j  rr  :  "^^ :::.  a:,  .ir'.inoi.il.  that  exhi)'iiint;  .1  proof  of  a  iliviue  author, 
i:  :>»  :  ::.r.:.::r  orj:i:;s  wrapped  up  in  itself,  and  so  can  never  )^ 
.:'.'.- f.y  ir-:.-;.-.  :.  ;'.:•»:  a*  it  cannot  In?  absolutely  produced,  but  can 
'.-  :iuii:.>:.-:  •  :.'.v  niA  ir.cn?a>»?d.  ami  !•«?  involved  aud  evolvod.  this 
":-:■- J  :■  .i  :.r:^::.  vxr^i.t  ir.-^lf  a  sulisiance.  and  iu  it  (however  traiis- 
i.T::.-\  J  ovrVii:.  -Iv-jree  nf  vitality,  or.  if  you  prefer,  of  primitive 
j. ::•.::-.-  >-:  j  .i'.'.v.i;.<  i-rr^f^rwd.  For  what  is  said  of  animate  thiDgs 
-••.■>•  ;*'.>■  ■-.-  *.i:  :  :  r.-i->r7:«i:'.all\'  of  those  which  are  not  pr«>jvrlv  ani- 
:::.k'<.  M-.ii.'.v;.:!-'.  i:  rnust  U?  niaintain»'il  that  intelli^^encr-s,  or  the 
::.  -V  :  ■  ".  *  :>  '.vhi-.h  are  also  called  spirits,  are  ruled  liy  <iotl  not 
o:  y  -i*  :  ..i-  ":.:!.-  -.  :••;:  al-.»  as  su)»jecls,  and  are  not  liable  to  those 
0':.  i!.,--  *  :  ■  V. ;.:/:.  ..-ii-.-r  '.ivir.^  Wings  are  expose*!. 

I'-:: .  ,::'.-  :  7.^'-  :*  that  which  si.»ine  call  iinjvtus.  a  conatu* evidently 
■  T  •' :.  :-:.:•..  -  :..  "i:--:ik.  to  a  certain  determinate  motion,  bv  wliich 
.:.  r;-:.^".y  ::■;:..".::■.»•  :o;ve  i>r  t hi.' principle  of  action  is  inoiliried.  1 
':.  .V-  "i".  '.v:.  ::..i-.  ::::>  i-i  :...:  ]Tes*^rved  the  same  in  the  same  )»odv,  hut 
'.  •,  '..  A-  V---  :>*.ri:.' i>*l  in  manv,  it  remains  the  same  in  tin*  amount 
;-.  ■  ':'::-:<  :'  ::i  T::-t:.yi  itself,  whose  ipiantity  is  not  jin-s^rved.  And 
::.">  :>■•'.•  :;!-  >  :•.•;•  i!::pr.-<>iiin  winch  a  both"  receives  by  impul>o.  by 
'•\].  —  .■..:  '  ■;  ■•-  «*r.— i  c»':.Tiiuii*  their  motion  and  do  not  n<»ed  anv  new 
:::.•  :>■.  -a":  i.^;.  li. ;<•"•! i-li  al>i»  has  illustrated  bv  elecjant  exiK^rinionts 
•:...  ■-  ":  :*■■  ■.vl.  Tiius  al-i*!  "iiime  incorrectly  think  that  projrctiIt*s 
:  -••  •:■:■.  :■.■■[•:.  ^^.:.Ti:.^.^•■l  by  the  air.  Knitlier.  d»»rivative  fur-.r 
■ii'V  ^  '.".  ..  .i-  :  ■.  '  .'.V  a-  t'ne  ii:'it;intaneou>  Imm  the  >uccessive:  fi-r 
i-  .;".:■  i:y  !"■■:■.•  in  the  tir<t  instant,  but  action  reipiirfs  a  ]»Hri'Ml 
•  ■:'  •■.::■,  .'.:  I  -  ■  >  :  y-'-.i::ht  to  pa>s  by  the  proloni^'atiiin  i.»l  fi  free- in 
::•■-■.  -.v:.:  ■:.  :<  ',  ..•■.. '■■:\  .--l  in  any  jxirt  of  the  lto»lv  wliatever.  Ami  so 
.icr".  ■  :-  -.y.  ■■•  .-' ■  i*.^Mr,Ai-iOil  oi  lio«ly,  time.  an<l  forc«»  (/'/.<)  or  r-i.^-r^ry 
{  .  ■■  .  ■^  ■.  ^i:..—  i'V  ::;-•  l'.jiTe>iiins  the  tjuantity  of  motion  is  estiinrtt'il 
bv  :;;■*  1' ■.^i-iii;ii:i.:.  Ill  ve'.uv'itv  in  the  ImhIv.  and  forc«.*s  are  con>iilvr»'ji 
1,11-  .'T'l-vw :-»»'  iliav.  a>  v.l.H'i:i,'<.  as  will  x.kui  be  slated. 

T'- ]■'.  I.'--  a.^:iv.    :..:-••.*  in  l-mlij-s  mun'over,  many  thills  eoni|fl  n^. 

a::i  '"i-^eii.^y  t"; x|>iri»MJCi'  ii>ell',  which  >iiows  tliat  motions  aiv  in 

]ii.i:'--".  .r.:;,»:i,;ii  'ii»"i''  Miotimi-  imu<1  In*  attrilmteil  ()rii:iiial]v  To  ih.- 
:;■•:.•  r.:'.  i:!:i-'  i»;'  liii-.i^';.  —  ( iml:  immeiliately.  lunvi'ViT.  anil  s{>«'citicaiiv. 
tiit'v  ]'.:\:<i  i..-  atiiibiiti'il  tu  the  forci*  ]»1;h'im1  in  tliiiiLTs  by  (iuil.  Furti* 
-^ay  ti,.i!  (i'.-i  ill  er-Mtiiin  ha>  i^iven  tobmliesa  law  of  action.  i>  notlnii;: 
U!.:'-v  lii-  }::i>  .;ivi-n  at  the  >anie  time  somethim;  by  whidi  tlie  ]aw  is 
(»l>-"i  \im]  :  niiit-rwise  \u-  liiniM-If  will  be  ob]ii;;e«l  always  to  procure  in 
an  fXtrai'iiliijarv  n!ann»'r  the  «»bservance  ol'  the  law.  Vea,  valln-r  fiis 
law  ix  fTrn-aciMn-i.  aud  niak.'-i  bmlies  efficient;  i.e.  he  cave  to  them 
natural  (ln.<ltnni)  force.  Further,  we  nnist  consider  that  deriviMl  force 
and  acti<ui  is  a  certain  uhmIo  {nnnl,j/e),  since  it  admits  change,  bur 
every  nioiie  is  const  it  ntcl  by  some  modification  of  somethin^^  jh-TMs.*- 
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ing  or  more  absolute.  And  juBt  as  figure  is  a  certain  limitation  or 
modification  of  passive  force  or  extended  mass,  so  derivative  force  and 
moving  action  {actio  matrix)  is  a  certain  modification  not  certainly  of 
a  thing  merely  passive  (otherwise  a  modification  or  limit  would  involve 
more  reality  than  the  thing  itself  which  is  limited),  but  of  something 
active,  that  is,  of  the  primitive  entelechy.  Therefore,  derivative  and 
accidental  or  changeable  force  will  be  a  certain  modification  of  the 
primitive  energy  (virtutis)  essential  to  and  abiding  in  every  corporeal 
substance.  Whence  the  Cartesians,  since  they  acknowledge  no  active 
principle  substantial  and  capable  of  modification  in  the  body,  are 
compelled  themselves  to  reject  {abjudicare)  all  action,  and  to  trans- 
fer it  to  God  alone,  a  far-fetched  mechanical  view  {accersitum  ex 
Machina),  which  is  not  philosophical. 

But  primitive  force  is  changed  by  derivative  in  the  impacts  of 
bodies,  according  as  the  exercise  of  primijtive  force  is  turned  within 
or  without.  For  in  truth,  every  body  has  an  internal  motion,  nor  can 
it  ever  be  brought  to  rest.  This  internal  force,  again,  turns  itself  with- 
out, when  it  performs  the  duty  of  elastic  force,  when,  namely,  internal 
motion  is  impeded  in  its  accustomed  course,  whence  every  body  is 
essentially  elastic,  water  not  even  excepted,  and  how  violently  this 
rebounds,  even  the  cannon  balls  {pilai  tormentarice)  show.  And 
unless  every  body  were  elastic,  the  laws  of  motions  could  not  be 
proved  true  and  binding.  Meanwhile  this  force  does  not  always 
render  itself  conspicuous  in  the  sensible  parts  themselves  of  bodies, 
since  these  manifestly  do  not  sufficiently  cohere.  But  the  harder  a 
body  is,  the  more  elastic  it  is  and  the  more  strongly  it  rebounds. 
Indeed  in  impact,  when  bodies  mutually  rebound  from  each  other, 
this  occurs  through  elastic  force,  whence  indeed  bodies  always  have 
their  own  special  motion  from  impact  by  their  own  special  force,  to 
which  a  foreign  impulse  furnishes  only  an  occasion  of  acting,  and,  so 
to  speak,  a  determination. 

Hence,  moreover,  we  understand  that,  although  that  primitive 
force  or  form  of  substance  (which,  it  is  true,  determines  even  the 
forms  in  matter,  while  it  produces  motion)  is  admitted,  yet  in  ex- 
plaining elastic  force  and  other  phenomena  we  must  always  proceed 
mechanically,  certainly  by  the  forms  which  are  modifications  of 
mjitter  and  by  impulses  which  are  modifications  of  form.  And  it  is 
useless,  when  distinct  and  specific  reasons  should  be  given,  to  have 
recourse  immediately  and  in  general  {qenerice)  to  form  or  primitive 
force  in  a  thing,  as  it  is  useless  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  created 
things  to  recur  to  the  first  substance  or  God,  unless  his  means  or  ends 
are  at  the  same  time  specifically  explained,  and  the  proximate  efficient 
or  even  the  speci.al  final  causes  are  rightly  assigned,  so  that  his  power 
and  wisdom  appear.  For  in  general  (whatever  Descartes  may  have 
said),  not  only  efficient,  but  also  final  caiLses,  belong  to  physical  dis- 
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cii??ioii  (trnrfationi.*) ;  precisely  as  a  house  is  badly  exhibited,  if  any  of 
its  part.s  betrays  it.<  structure  only,  not  its  use.  I  have  further  already 
pointM  out  a)»ove  that,  since  we  affirm  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
explained  mechanically,  the  reasons  themselves  of  the  laws  of  motioD 
or  the  principles  of  mechanics  must  be  excepted,  which  should  be 
deduced  not  from  mathematics  alone  and  the  imagination  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  from  a  metaphysical  source,  namely,  from  the  equality  of 
caa<e  and  effect,  and  from  other  laws  of  this  kind  which  are  essential 
to  entelechies.  Certainly,  as  has  already  been  said,  physics  is  subor- 
dinate through  geometry  to  arithmetic,  through  dynamics  to  meta- 
physics. 

Hut  the  Cartesians,  not  sufficiently  understanding  the  nature  of 
forces,  confouuiling  motive  force  with  motion,  have  seriously  erred 
in  determining  the  laws  of  motions.  For  although  Descartes  knew 
that  the  same  force  must  be  preserved  in  nature,  and  that  a  bodv, 
although  he  attributed  a  part  of  its  force  (namely,  the  derivative) 
to  another,  so  retains  a  part  that  the  sum  of  the  forces  remains  the 
same,  (yet),  deceived  by  the  example  of  equilibrium  or  dead  force 
as  I  call  it  (which  here  does  not  enter  into  the  reckoning,  and  of 
living  force  or  of  that  which  is  now  in  question,  it  is  only  an  infini- 
tesimal part),  (he)  Inilieved  that  force  exists  hi  a  composite  system 
(ralione  cnmj/nsita)  of  masses  and  velocities,  or  that  it  is  the  same  as 
that  which  he  calls  quantity  of  motion,  by  which  term  he  undor- 
staiuls  the  product  of  tlie  mass  into  the  velocity  (^ex  tJuctu  m(h<f(F  in 
cflf  riff  Iff  m),\\]nn\,  nevertheless,  it  has  elsewhere  been  demonstrated 
by  ine  a  jiriori  that  forces  exist  in  a  composite  system  of  simple 
masses  and  double  velocities.  I  know  that  latelv  certain  leani«?d 
men,  when  at  leni;th  they  were  com]>elled  to  admit  against  the 
Cartesians  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  not  pn^served  in 
nature,  and  considered  this  too  alone  as  absolute  force,  conclude*'* 
that  this  force  also  does  not  abide,  and  took  refuge  in  the  conserva- 
tion alone  of  relative  (ri.'ipcrfh'(r)  force,  but  we  liave  discovered  that 
not  in  the  c«)nservation  of  absolute  force  even  has  nature  b>en 
mindful  of  lier  own  constancy  and  perfection.  And  the  opinion 
of  the  Cartesians  indeed,  in  which  the  quantity  of  motion  is  pre- 
servi-d.  contradicts  all  the  phenomena,  (while)  ours  is  wonderfully 
c(nitn'ined  by  experiments. 

The  Cartesians  err.  also,  in  this,  because  thev  think  that  chanijes 
occur  by  a  leap  ( prr  saltiim)  ;  as  if.  for  example,  a  body  at  rest  can  in 
a  moment  pass  over  into  a  state  of  determined  nM)tion,  or  as  if  a  body 
plaivd  in  motion  can  suddenly  be  brought  back  to  rest,  not  by  parsing 
throutrh  the  intermediate  jrrades  of  velocitv,  )>ecause  thev  have  plainlv 
not  understood  the  use  of  elastic  force  in  the  concourse  of  lK»di»>s. 
Which,  if  it  were  absent,  1  confess  that  neither  the  law  which  1  call 
the  law  of  continuity  would  be  observed  in  things,  through  which 
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leaps  are  avoided,  nor  the  law  of  equivalence  by  which  absolute  forces 
are  conserved,  nor  other  excellent  inventions  of  nature's  architect 
have  place,  by  which  the  necessity  of  matter  and  the  beauty  of  form 
are  united.  Moreover,  the  elastic  force  itself  implanted  in  every  body 
shows  that  there  is  in  every  body,  also,  internal  motion  and  infinite 
(so  to  speak)  prhnitive  force,  although  in  the  impact  itself,  when 
circumstances  demand,  it  is  determined  by  derivative  force.  [For,  as 
in  an  arch,  any  part  whatever  sustains  the  entire  weight,  or  in  a  tense 
cord  the  traction,  and  any  portion  whatever  of  compressed  air,  has  as 
much  force  as  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing  upon  it,  so  any  corpuscle 
whatever,  of  the  entire  ambient  {ambientis)  mass  is  solicited  to  action 
by  the  conspiring  force,  and  awaits  nothing  but  an  occasion  for  exer- 
cising its  power,  as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  gunpowder  (^pulveris 
pfjrii)]. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
part from  Descartes,  but  those  which  I  have  now  brought  forth  relate 
chiefly  to  the  principles  themselves  of  corporeal  substances,  and,  if  you 
interpret  them  rightly,  are  capable  of  vindicating  the  ancient  philos- 
ophy of  a  healthier  school,  which  I  see  deserted  by  many  of  the 
more  recent  scholars,  even  those  well  disposed  towards  it,  where  there 
was  no  need.  The  philosophy  of  Rev.  Father  PtolemaDus,^  a  man 
very  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whose 
remarkable  teaching  I  examined  myself,  at  Rome  (from  which  philos- 
ophy I  promise  myself  very  much),  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

In  a  note,  Leibnitz  has  added :  In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  state, 
that  although  very  many  Cartesians  boldly  reject  forms  and  forces  in 
bodies,  Descartes  nevertheless  spoke  more  moderately,  and  professed 
this  only,  that  he  found  no  reason  for  using  them.  I  indeed  admit 
that  they  should  be  rejected  if  of  no  use ;  but  in  this  very  thing  I 
have  shown  that  Descartes  has  erred.  For  not  only  in  entelechies,  or 
T^  Svva/xiK<5,  are  placed  the  principles  of  mechanism,  by  which  all 
things  are  regulated  in  bodies,  but  I  have  also  shown  in  the  "  Acta 
Eruditorum,"  2  when  I  was  replying  to  the  very  celebrated  man,  John 
Christopher  Sturm,^  who  attacked,  in  his  "  Physica  Eclectica,"  my  in- 

1  Giov.anni  Battista  Tolomei,  1653-1726,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean lanj^ruages  iind  had  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  his 
time,  and  was  reputed  a  profcuind  theoloj^iau  and  skilful  critic.  Among  his 
works  was  Philosophla  vioitis  et  seiisminiy  Roma?,  1696,  fol.,  Augustas  Vin- 
delicorum,  161W,  fol.  — Trt. 

2  Sept.  KilW.  Tlie  juece  is  the  De  ipsa  natura,  cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos. 
Sc//r^/^,  4,5(>4-.')16;  Erdmann,  154-1(50;  Jacques  (in  French),  l,455-4()8;  Janet 
(in  French),  2,  55:5-5(;7 ;  transl.,  Duncan,  112-126.  Qf.  also  Gerhardt's  Einlei- 
tuny,  op.  cit.,  4,  417.  —  Tr. 

«  Johann  Christoph  Sturm,  1635-1703,  was,  from  KkJO,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  at  the  University  of  Altdorf.    His  Physica  Eclectica 
appeared  at  Nurembur^,  l(>i)7,  4to.    While  not  celebrated  for  physical  dis- 
2z 
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suflBciently  imderstood  doctrine,  with  irrefragable  demonstration  thai, 
completeness  being  assumed,  if  there  were  nothing  in  matter  but  mass 
itself  and  arrangement  of  its  parts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
perceptible  variation  whatever  to  occur,  since  equivalences  are  sabsti- 
tuted  for  limits,  and  by  banishing  conatus,  or  the  force  of  tendency, 
to  the  future  (the  entelechies,  that  is,  being  removed),  the  state  of 
things  present  at  one  moment  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  state 
at  any  other  moment.  And  I  think  Aristotle  perceived  this  when  he 
saw  that,  besides  local  motion,  change  is  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  phenomena.  But  changes,  although  in  appearance  manifold,  just 
as  qualities,  are  reduced  in  the  last  analysis  to  variation  alone  of  forces- 
For  all  the  qualities  of  bodies,  that  is,  all  their  real  stable  accidents, 
except  forms  (that  is,  those  which  do  not  exist  in  transition,  as  naotion, 
but  are  known  as  present,  although  referred  to  the  future),  are  at 
length,  when  analysis  is  set  up,  reduced  to  forces.  Further,  when 
forces  are  removed,  nothing  real  remains  in  motion  itself,  for  from 
variation  alone  of  arrangement  it  cannot  be  determined  where  the 
true  motion  or  the  cause  of  variation  is. 


VIII 

LETTER  OF  LEIBNITZ  TO  BASNAGE  DE  BEALTAL, 
EDITOR  OF  THE  ^-IIISTOIRE  DES  OUVRAGES  DES 
SAVANTS,"  PRINTED  IN  TUAT  JOURNAL,  JULY,  169S, 
pp.  321)  sqA 

Explanation  af  the  difficulties  tohich  M.  Bayle  has  found  in  the  X^^ 
^fjstam  nf  the   Union  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body 

[From  the  Frendi] 

I  take  the  liberty.  Sir,  to  send  you  this  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  ^I.  Bayle  has  found  in  the  hypothesis  which  I  have 
proposed  in  order  to  explain  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  btxiy. 
Nothing  is  kinder  than  the  manner  which  he  has  used  towards  me, 
and  I  consider  myself  honored  by  the  objections  he  hius  phvced  in 
his  excellent  Dictionary,  in  the  article  Rorarius.  Moreover,  a  mind 
as  great  and  as  profound  as  his  cannot  make  them  without  instruct'- 
iu'^,  and  I  shall  try  to  profit  by  the  light  which  he  has  shed  \i\xm 

covrries,  he  (Mn])hasizo<l  the  method  of  experiment,  and  spread  abroad  a  taste 
for  I'xpcriniontiiij;.  (It*rmany  is  said  to  owe  to  him  the  introdueti<iu  of  the 
teacliin^  of  mathematics  into  the  jj^j'mnasia  and  the  common  sehmds.  —  Tk. 

1  (f.  (Irrhardt,  Lo'ihuiz.  i>hUns.  Schrift.,  4.  517-524,  rf.  G.^sFinirifuntj.  ibi'J., 
411);  Krdmann,  Lcihuit.  op.  philos.y  150-151;  ,V.\ci\\\es,y  (Envrvs  dr  lyeihiiiz,  l^ 
4S1-4S7;  Dntens.  Lrlbuit.  op.  om.,  2.  Pt.  I.,  74-71». 
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these  matters  in  this  part  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work. 
He  does  not  reject  what  I  had  said  of  the  conservation  of  the  soul 
aud  also  of  the  animal,  but  he  does  not  yet  appear  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  claimed  to  explain  the  union  and  the  inter- 
course of  the  soul  and  the  body  in  the  "  Journal  des  Savants  "  of  June 
27  and  of  July  4, 1695,  and  in  the  ^'  Uistoire  des  ouvrages  des  savants," 
February,  1696,  pp.  274,  275. 

Here  are  his  words,  which  seem  to  indicate  wherein  he  has  found 
difficulty:  "I  cannot  understand,"  he  says,  *^the  series  of  actions, 
internal  and  spontaneous,  which  would  cause  the  soul  of  a  dog  to 
feel  pain  immediately  after  having  felt  joy,  although  it  were  alone  in 
the  universe."  I  reply  that  when  I  said  that  the  soul,  although  only 
Cjrod  and  it  should  exist  in  the  world,  would  feel  all  that  it  now 
feels,  I  only  employed  a  fiction  in  supposing  that  which  cannot  happen 
uaturally,  in  order  to  show  that  the  feelings  of  the  soul  are  only  a 
consequence  of  that  which  is  already  in  it  I  know  not  whether  the 
proof  of  incomprehensibility  which  M.  Bayle  finds  in  this  series  must 
be  sought  alone  in  that  which  he  calls  lower,  or  whether  he  wished 
to  introduce  it  from  this  time  by  the  example  of  the  spontaneous  pas- 
sage from  joy  to  pain ;  perhaps,  by  wishing  to  throw  out  a  hint  that 
this  passage  is  contrary  to  the  axiom  which  teaches  us  that  a  thing 
always  continues  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  once  if  nothing  occurs 
which  obliges  it  to  change,  and  that  thus  the  animal  having  once  joy 
will  always  have  it  if  it  is  alone  or  if  nothing  external  makes  it  pass 
to  pain ;  in  every  case  I  agree  with  the  axiom,  and,  further,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  in  my  favor,  as  in  fact  it  is  one  of  my  grounds.  Is  it 
not  true  that  from  this  axiom  we  conclude,  not  only  that  a  body  at 
rest  will  always  be  at  rest,  but  also  that  a  body  which  is  in  motion 
will  always  preserve  this  motion  or  change,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
velocity  and  the  same  direction,  if  nothing  occurs  to  hinder  it?  Thus 
a  thing  does  not  remain  only  so  long  as  it  depends  upon  itself  ((Telle) 
ill  the  state  in  whicli  it  is ;  but  also  when  this  is  a  state  of  change, 
it  continues  to  change,  following  always  one  and  the  same  law.  Now 
it  is,  according  to  my  view,  the  nature  of  created  substance  to  change 
continually  according  to  a  certain  order  which  conducts  it  spontane- 
ouslif  (if  I  may  avail  myself  of  this  word)  through  all  the  states 
which  will  happen  to  it,  so  tliat  he  wlio  sees  all,  sees  in  its  present 
state  all  its  past  and  future  states.  And  this  law  of  order,  which  con- 
stitutes the  individuality  of  each  particular  substance,  has  an  exact 
relation  to  that  which  hapi)ens  in  every  substance  and  in  the  entire 
universe.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  too  bold  a  statement  if  I  say  that 
I  can  demonstrate  all  this,  but  at  present  the  question  is  only  of 
maintaining  it  as  a  possible  hN-pothesis  suitable  for  explaining  the 
phenomena.  Now  in  this  way  the  law  of  the  oliange  of  the  substance 
of  the  animal  bears  it  from  joy  to  pain  at  the  moment  that  a  continu- 
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oils  >olutIi>u  is  inailo  in  its  bodv,  l>ecause  the  law  of  the  iudivisibK- 
sul»taiiei'  ot  this  aniiii:il  is  to  represent  what  is  done  in  its  body  in 
lin'  wiiy  that  we  exjvrient'e  it,  and  also  to  represent  in  some  fashicui 
aiul  in  rehilion  to  tiiis  LhkIv  all  that  is  done  in  the  world:  the  uuitit^s 
of  suhstaiKV  heiui;  not'hinic  ^'I^^  than  different  concentrations  ut  \\w 
univtTse  ropn'senttHl  acconling  to  the  different  points  of  view  which 
distinj:iu>h  thi-ni. 

M.  r>aylc  continues :  "  I  understand  why  a  dog  passes  immediately 
from  i>U'asnr»»  to  pain  when,  l»eing  very  hungry,  and  eating  hread. 
we  i,^ivi'  hirri  a  Mow  with  a  stick/*  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
und»M>tanil  it  sulHcientlv.  No  one  knows  better  than  M.  Havle  him* 
si'lf.  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  };reat  ditticulty  consists  of  e^^plaiuiii? 
why  that  whivh  passes  in  the  btnly  produces  a  change  in  the  S4.>ul.  aiid 
that  it  is  this  whieh  luis  forced  the  defenders  of  occziMional  causes  tu 
iiH'ur  to  tiu'  eare  whii'h  (nxi  nnist  take  to  Represent  continually  to  the 
siml  the  ehaitu«'s  whirli  take  place  in  the  body;  whilst  I  l»elieve  that 
it  i^  th«*  nainn-  it^lf  which  (uhI  has  given  it  to  represent  in  virtue  of 
its  i»wn  laws  what  passes  in  the  origans.     lie  continues: 

*•  r»ut  thai  liis  soul  is  coustnu-ted  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  niomeut 

he  is  struck   ln'  would   ffel  the  pain,  although  we  should  not  strike 

hiui,  althi>ii,:h  he  should  continue  to  eat  the  bread  undisturbed  and 

unhiiuliTftl,  this  is  what  I  cannot  understand."     1  do  not  reniemlH*r. 

ixUo,  tn  iiave  said  it.  and  we  could  say  it  only  by  a  nietapliysical  fiction. 

as  wli.-ii  w«'  «^^l1»pl^<^•  that  (IimI  annihilates  a  body  in  ord«-r  to  jiri»(iii'V 

a  vat'UiiMi.  bnih  bfiipj;  equally  contrary  to  the  order  of  things.     For 

siiifi'  ilif  naiuii"  of  the  snul  was  made  at  first  in  a  manner  suited  t" 

represent    siii'L'e<>ively   the  chaiiL::es  of   matter,  the    case  we   supjH'>e 

caniuit  liaTM»'!i  in  tln'  natural  ord^'r.     (iod  could  give  to  each  >ub>taiicr 

ir>  1 'uesuiiih'na  inih'jH'iidi'iii  of  those  of  others:    but  in  this  way  h^ 

would  have  ii:ade.  si>  to  speak,  as  many  wcjrlds  without  connection  a? 

tlu've  are  >ul'^taiii"t'-; :  almost,  as  we  say,  that  when  we  dream  we  are 

in  a  wnrld  apart,  and  that  we  enter  into  the  commtui  world  when  wp 

awak.-.      It  i-*  nut  that  tin*  ilreams  are  unrelated  in  the  orj^ans  and  ihtr 

r«'-;  nf  the  I'lniy,  but  that  they  are  related  in  a  manner  less  di>tiiiL*l. 

L"t  ii>  eo!;iinu«'  wiili  M.  Uayle: 

••  I  liinl,  aKo,"  >ii\s  he.  '•  th'-  >pontaMi'ity  of  this  soul  very  incoin]«a:i- 
M.'  wiili  tlie  fi'eiiniis  of  j»ain.  and,  in  general,  with  all  the  iw-reejitinus 
whuh  are  di>nhM>in'4  t«>  i'-*'  Tliis  incomprehensibility  would  l«e  cer- 
tain, if  spiMitaM"ou^  and  voluntary  were  the  same  thing.  Everythiric 
voluiitarv  i<  >T»i.!itaneoU'i ;  but  there  are  spontaneous  action>  whiii. 
are  witli'»nt  eih'i.'e.  and  eon^Mpiently  an'  n4)l  voluntary.  It  dws  nut 
df]»-nd  M]<on  th"  soul,  always,  to  procun*  feelinirs  which  pleiuse  it, 
sinci-  tlif  fi'.'lin'j:s  it  will  havi^  dei)en»l  upi)n  those  which  it  has  had. 
yi.  r>ayle  jtroei'i'il-i : 

'•  .Moreov.-r.  ili"  rea-on  why  this  clever  man  does  not  approve  the 
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Cartesian  system  appears  to  me  to  be  a  false  supposition :  for  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  system  of  occasional  causes  makes  the  action,  of  God 
intervene  by  a  miracle  {Deum  ex  machind)  in  the  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  body  and  soul ;  for,  as  God  intervenes  only  according  to  general 
laws,  he  does  not  act  there  in  an  extraordinary  way."  It  is  not  for 
this  reason  alone  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Cartesian  system ;  and 
if  you  consider  mine  a  little,  you  see  clearly  that  I  find  in  itself  that 
which  leads  me  to  embrace  it.  Moreover,  if  the  hypothesis  of  occa- 
sional causes  should  not  need  miracle,  it  seems  that  mine  would  not 
cease  to  have  other  advantages.  I  have  said  that  we  may  imagine 
three  systems  to  explain  the  intercourse  we  find  between  the  soul  and 
the  body ;  namely,  first,  the  system  of  the  influence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  which  is  that  of  the  schools  taken  in  the  common  sense, 
which  I  believe  impossible,  after  the  Cartesians;  second,  that  of  a 
perpetual  overseer,  who  represents  in  the  one  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  other,  very  much  as  if  a  man  were  charged  with  making  two 
bad  clocks  always  to  agree,  which  of  themselves  would  not  be  capable 
of  agreeing,  and  this  is  the  system  of  occasional  causes;  and  third, 
that  of  the  natural  agreement  of  two  substances  such  as  would  exist 
between  two  very  accurate  clocks ;  and  I  find  this  as  possible  as  the 
system  of  the  overseer,  and  more  worthy  of  the  author  of  these  sub- 
stances, clocks  or  automata.  But  let  us  see  whether  the  system  of 
occasional  causes  does  not  in  reality  suppose  a  perpetual  miracle. 
They  say  here,  no,  because  God  would  act  according  to  this  system 
only  through  general  laws.  I  agree,  but,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  not 
sufficient  in  order  to  remove  the  miracles :  if  God  did  it  continually, 
they  would  not  cease  to  be  miracles,  taking  this  word  not  popularly, 
as  a  thing  rare  and  wonderful,  but  philosophically,  as  that  which 
exceeds  the  forces  of  created  beings.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
God  has  made  a  general  law ;  for,  besides  the  decree,  there  must  also 
be  a  natural  means  of  executing  it ;  that  is  to  say,  what  takes  place 
must  be  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  nature  which  (iod  gives  to 
things.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  arbitrary  or  so  indifferent  as 
many  think.  If  God  decreed,  for  example,  that  all  bodies  should 
have  a  tendency  toward  a  circular  line,  and  that  the  radii  of  the  circles 
should  be  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  bodies,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  say  that  there  is  a  means  of  executing  this  decree  by  more  simple 
laws,  or  rather,  it  would  ])e  necessary  to  admit  that  (iod  will  execute 
it  miraculously,  or  at  least  by  angels  exi)rossly  charged  with  this  care, 
very  nearly  like  those  who  were  sometimes  given  to  the  celestial 
spheres.  It  would  be  the  same  if  some  one  said  that  God  has  given 
to  the  bodies  natural  and  primitive  gravities  by  which  each  should 
tend  to  the  centre  of  its  globe,  without  being  pushed  by  other  bodies ; 
for  in  my  opinion  this  system  would  need  a  perpetual  miracle,  or  at 
least  the  Jissistance  of  the  angels. 
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"  I)o<»s  the  internal  and  active  property  communicated  to  the  forms 
of  luxlies  know  the  series  of  actions  it  is  to  produce?  Not  at  all:  iur 
we  know  by  exi^erience  that  we  are  ignorant  that  we  have  in  an  Lour 
such  or  sucli  perceptions."  I  reply  that  this  property,  or  rather  tliu 
soul  or  form,  doe^  not  know  them  distinctly,  but  that  it  feels  theui 
confusedly.  There  is  in  each  substance  traces  of  all  which  has  liait- 
])ened  to  it  and  of  all  which  will  happen  to  it.  But  tliis  infinite  mul- 
titude of  perceptions  hinders  us  in  distinguishing  tJiem;  as  wheu  I 
hoar  a  great  confused  noise  of  a  whole  people,  I  do  not  distinguifh 
one  voice  from  another. 

*'  It  would  be  necessary,  then,  that  the  forms  be  directed  by  some 
external  principle  in  the  production  of  their  acts ;  would  not  thLi  Iv 
the  Dens  ex  machina^  just  the  same  as  in  the  system  of  occasional 
causes?"  The  preceding  rei>ly  puts  a  stop  to  this  inference.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  state  of  each  substance  is  a  natural  result  of  its 
I»receding  stale;  but  there  is  only  one  infinite  iutelligence  therein 
wiiioh  can  see  this  result,  for  it  envelops  the  universe  in  souls  as  well 
as  in  each  portion  of  matter. 

M.  Haylo  concludes  with  these  words:  "Finally,  as  he  suppose? 
with  nnich  reason  that  all  souls  are  simple  and  indivisible,  we  caanot 
iniderstand  how  they  can  l)e  compared  to  a  pendiduni,  that  is  to  ?ay, 
that  by  their  original  constitution  they  can  diversify  their  oi^rations. 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  si>ontaneous  activity  which  they  woiiM 
reefive.  from  their  rreatr)r.  We  conceive  clearly  that  a  simple  l»ein^' 
will  ahvavs  ael  unifonnlv,  if  no  forci^^n  cause  turns  it  iisiile.  It  i: 
were  iromposed  oi  numy  pieces,  as  a  machine,  it  would  a<;t  diveri**ly. 
because  the  particuhir  activity  of  each  piece  might  change  at  ewrr 
nunniMit  the  course  of  that  of  the  others;  but  in  a  single  substan<^\ 
where  Nvill  you  find  the  cause  of  the  change  of  operation?"  I  tiii'l 
that  this  object  ion  is  worthv  of  ^I.  Bavle,  and  that  it  iK'lonijs  to  the?:'* 
wliich  nu)st  deserve  to  be  cleared  up.  Ihit  I  also  think  tliat  if  I  h:i'i 
not  nrovidcd  for  it  at  first,  my  svstem  would  not  deserv*^  to  In*  I'X- 
aniincd.  1  have  compared  tlie  soul  to  a  pendulum  only  in  regard  ti' 
the  r«-gulatcd  precision  of  its  changes,  which  is  indeed  but  imjit^rffcl 
in  the  best  clocks,  l»ut  wliich  is  jH'rfect  in  the  works  of  (uxi;  an«l  vt* 
may  say  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  automaton  of  the  most  accunrr* 
kind.  Wlieii  it  i^  said  that  a  simple  being  will  always  act  unifunnly, 
tliere  is  a  distinct  ion  to  be  made,  if  t(t  art  uniformlf/  is  to  1\j11ow  [*r- 
petuallv  one  ;ui<l  the  same  law  of  order  or  of  continuity,  as  in  a  c^r- 
tain  rank  <ir  seiirs  of  numbers,  1  admit  that  evi»rv  simple  be.dng  its»-lf. 
and  indeed  everv  complex  beiui;  acts  uniformly:  ))Ut  if  uniform^-; 
means  likewise,  I  do  not  agree.  To  explain  tlie  differen<*e  of  thi- 
sense  by  an  example,  a  movement  in  a  parabolic  line  is  uniform  i'l 
the  first  sense:  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  second,  tlie  j>ortions  of  th'M»;r.-i- 
bolic  line  not  being  similar  among  themselves  like  those  of  the  straiiriii 
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lines.  It  is  true,  to  mention  it  in  passing;  that  a  simple  body  left  to 
itself  describes  only  straight  lines,  if  we  speak  only  of  the  centre 
inrhich  represents  the  motion  of  this  entire  body ;  bat  when  a  simple 
and  rigid  body,  having  once  received  a  turbi nation  or  circulation 
around  its  centre,  retains  it  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  velo- 
city, it  follows  that  a  body  left  to  itself  may  describe  circular  lines  by 
its  points  distant  from  the  centre,  w^hen  the  centre  is  at  rest,  and  even 
ixrtain  quadratrices,  when  this  centre  is  in  motion,  which  have  the 
ordinate  composed  of  the  straight  line  running  through  the  centre, 
and  of  the  right  sine  whose  versed  sine  is  the  abscissa,  the  area  being 
to  the  circumference  as  this  straight  line  is  to  a  given  straight  line. 
We  must  consider  also  that  the  soul,  wholly  simple  as  it  is,  has  always 
a  feeling  composed  of  many  perceptions  at  once,  which  fact  effects 
as  much  for  our  purpose  as  if  it  were  composed  of  pieces  like  a 
machine.  For  each  preceding  perception  influences  the  following, 
conformably  to  a  law  of  order  which  exists  in  perceptions  as  in  move- 
ments. Thus  the  majority  of  philosophers,  for  many  centuries,  who 
allow  thoughts  to  soids  and  to  angels,  which  they  believe  destitute  of 
all  body,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intelligences  of  Aristotle,  admit  a 
spontaneous  change  in  a  simple  being.  I  add  that  since  the  percep- 
tions which  are  found  together  in  one  and  the  same  soul,  at  the  same 
time,  involve  a  multitude  veritably  infinite  of  minute  indistinguishable 
feelings  as  the  sequel  must  develop,  we  must  not  be  astonished  at  the 
infinite  variety  of  that  which  must  result  therefrom  in  time.  All  this 
is  only  a  consequence  of  the  representative  nature  of  the  soul,  which 
must  express  what  passes  and  indeed  what  will  pass  in  its  body,  and 
in  some  fasliion  in  all  others,  through  the  connection  or  correspon- 
dence of  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  perhaps  suffice  to  say  that 
God,  having  made  atoms  corporeal,  might  also  well  have  made  them 
immaterial  to  represent  the  first ;  but  we  have  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little  more. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  read  with  pleasure  what  M.  Bayle  says  in  the 
article  Zeno.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  perceived  that  what  can  be  drawn 
therefrom  agrees  better  with  my  system  than  with  every  other,  for 
what  there  is  of  reality  in  extension  and  motion  consists  only  in  the 
ground  of  the  order  and  the  regulated  series  of  phenomena  and  per- 
ceptions. In  like  manner,  as  many  academicians  and  sceptics  as 
those  who  wish  to  reply  to  them,  seem  to  be  embarrassed  principally 
only  because  they  sought  a  greater  reality  in  sensible  things  outside 
of  us  than  that  of  the  regulated  phenomena.  We  conceive  extension 
in  conceiving  an  order  in  coexistences,  but  we  must  not  conceive 
it  any  more  than  space,  after  the  fashion  of  a  substance.  It  is  like 
time,  which  presents  to  the  mind  only  an  order  in  changes.  And  as 
for  motion,  what  is  real  therein  is  the  force  or  the  power ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  there  is  in  the  present  state  which  carries  with  itself  a 
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(;li;in<^o  i'or  the  future.  The  rest  is  only  phenomeua  and  relation?. 
'I'he  consideration  of  this  system  shows  also  that,  when  we  enter  iiito 
tlie  heurt  of  thin(;s,  we  find  more  reason  than  we  thought  in  the 
majority  of  the  i)hilosophic  sects.  The  little  substantial  reality  of 
tlie  sensible  thinj^s  of  the  Sceptics;  the  reduction  of  all  to  harmoiiies 
or  numbers,  ideas,  and  perceptions  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platon- 
ists  ;  tlio  one  and  also  the  all  of  Parmenides  and  of  Plotinus  without 
any  Spinozism ;  the  Stoic  connection,  compatible  with  the  spontaneity 
of  the  others;  the  vital  philosophy  of  the  Kabbalists  and  Hermetics 
who  put  feeling  above  ever^i;hing;  the  forms  and  entelechies  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics,  and  even  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  all  particular  phenomena,  according  to  Democritus  and  the  modenLS, 
and  so  forth,  find  themselves  reunited  as  in  a  centre  of  perspeclive, 
whence  the  object,  obscured  in  regarding  it  from  an  entirely  diflferent 
point,  shows  its  regularity  and  the  agreement  of  its  parts;  we  have 
faihid  through  a  sectarian  spirit  in  limiting  ourselves  by  the  rejectiou 
of  others.  The  formalist  philosophers  blame  the  material  or  cor- 
]nisculary  ones,  and  vica  versa.  We  WTongly  give  limits  to  the  division 
and  sublilty  as  well  as  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  nature  when  we 
]>osit  atoms  and  the  vacuum,  when  we  imagine  certain  primary  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  Cartesians,  instead  of  veritable  unities,  and  when 
we  do  not  recognize  the  infinit-e  in  everything,  and  the  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  greatest  in  the  smallest,  united  to  the  tendency  of  eafb 
to  d(;vel(^p  itself  in  a  perfect  order,  which  is  the  most  a<lniirable  aiid 
the  niosi  beautiful  result  of  the  sovereign  principle,  whose  wisdom 
would  leave  nothing  better  to  be  desired  by  those  who  could  under- 
stand its  econ(nnv. 


TX 

FU:VC;:\IKNT   OF    A   LETTER  TO   AN   UNKNOWN 

PERSON 

October  H>,  1707  ^ 
[Froin  the  Frenc?*] 

1  think,  then,  1  have  good  rea^ions  for  believing  that  all  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  beings  whose  union  forms  the  universe,  exist  in  the 
ideas  of  Tnxl  only  as  so  many  ordinates  of  the  same  curve,  the  union 
of  which  (lof's  not  allow  the  placing  of  others  between  them,  l>ecau>e 
that  would  indicate  disorder  and  imperfection.     Men  are  connected 

WJuhniucr.  L'ihnifz,  Ehir  liiofjnrphif,  Anmcrkungen  z.  zw.  Bucbe,  pp 
.')1-.'I.;.  ( Juhraiur  s:iys  in  the  note  which  <"(>ntaiiis  the  Fragment  here  translated : 
"The  l'rineii)le  of  (.'ontinuity,  witli  which  Leibnitz  accomplishes  so  much  in 
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with  the  animals,  these  with  the  plants,  and  these  again  with  the 
fossils,  which  will  be  united  in  their  turn  with  bodies  which  the 
senses  and  the  imagination  represent  to  us  as  perfectly  dead  and 
shapeless.  Now  since  the  law  of  continuity  demands  that  when  the 
essential  determinations  of  a  being  approach  those  of  another  so  that  like- 
wise accordingly  all  the  properties  of  the  first  must  gradually  approach 
those  of  the  last,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  orders  of  natural  beings 
form  only  one  chain,  in  which  the  different  classes,  like  so  many 
links,  connect  so  closely  the  one  to  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  senses  and  the  imagination  to  fix  the  precise  point  where  any 
one  begins  or  ends :  all  the  species  which  border  on  or  which  occupy, 
so  to  speak,  the  regions  of  inflection  and  retrogression  being  obliged 
to  be  equivocal  and  endowed  with  characters  which  can  refer  to  the 
neighboring  species  equally.  Thus  the  existence  of  Zoophytes  for 
example,  or,  as  Buddeus  ^  calls  them,  Plant- A  nimals,'  is  nowise  mon- 
strous, but  it  is  indeed  agreeable  to  the  order  of  Nature  that  there 
are  some.  And  such  is  the  force  of  the  principle  of  continuity  with 
me  that,  not  only  should  I  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  beings  had 
been  found  which  as  regards  many  properties,  for  example,  those  of 
maintaining  and  multiplying  themselves,  might  pass  for  vegetables 
with  as  good  right  as  for  animals,  and  which  would  reverse  the  ordi- 
nary rules,  based  upon  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  and  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  orders  of  simultaneous  beings  which  fill  the 
universe;  I  should  be  so  little  astonished,  I  say,  that  I  am  indeed 
convinced  that  there  must  be  such,  that  Natural  History  will  perhaps 
some  day  succeed  in  knowing  them,  when  it  shall  have  studied  more 
this  infinite  number  of  living  beings,  whose  minuteness  hides  them 
from  ordinary  observation  and  which  are  found  concealed  in   the 

Psychology,  led  him  to  surprising  glimpses  in  his  views  of  animate  nature. 
Nowhere  has  L«Mbnitz  expressed  himself  so  clearly  upon  this  subject,  as  in  the 
letter  to  an  unknown  i>er8on,  of  Oct.  16,  1707,  of  which  a  fragment  occasioned 
the  notorious  controversy  between  Maupertnis  and  Kiinig,  1752.  It  stands 
with  many  others  in  Konig's  Appel  au  Public  du  Jugemcnt  de  Vacademie 
royale  de  Berlin,  etc.  See  p.  4o.  [Then  follows  the  letter].  .  .  .  This  is  the 
same  letter  which  the  Berlin  Academy,  un<ler  the  inspiration  of  Maupertuis, 
declared  a  forgery,  and  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Academicians  Professor 
Konig  as  an  impostor.  —  There  are  perhaps  few  pieces  of  I^eibnitz,  whose 
genuineness  are  so  certified  to  the  connoisseur,  as  this  letter  (which  Dutens 
and  Enlmann  have  overlooked).  Voltaire  also  (in  his  letter  to  Konig)  recog- 
nized its  genuineness  at  once,  although  only  from  motives  which  he  drew  from 
the  style.  The  Academy  was  right  only  in  the  fact  that  the  letter  could  not 
have  been  addressed  to  Hermann.  Cf.  Lcih/i.  npp.  [ed.  Dutens],  .'i,  531."  —  Tr. 
1  Leibnitz  probably  refers  to  Johann  Fran/  Buddeus.  1G«)7-1729,  assistant 
in  the  philosophical  fa<'ulty  at  Wittenberg,  Professor  of  (ireek  and  I^tin  at 
Coburg  Gymnasium,  of  Philosophy  at  Halle,  and  of  Theology  at  Jena.  He 
published  Elementa  pliilosophiw  practicw  iJistrumentalis  et  thcorcticsCf  Hala;, 
ITC^.  —  Tu. 
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lH>we1s  of  the  earth  and  the  depths  of  the  waters.  We  remarked 
only  since  Yesterday  what  grounds  have  w^e  for  denying  to  reiaon 
\vhat  we  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  see?  The  principle  of  oon- 
tinuity  is  then  beyond  doubt  with  me,  and  might  aid  in  establishing 
many  important  truths  in  the  true  philosophy,  which,  raising  itself 
alx>vo  the  seniH^s  and  the  imagination,  seeks  the  origin  of  phenomena 
in  the  rt^srions  of  the  intellect.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some  ideas 
oonoerniug  them,  but  this  age  is  not  qualified  to  receive  them. 


X 
THAT  THE  MOST  PERFECT  BEING  EXISTS^ 

[/Vom  the  Latin] 

I  call  every  simple  quality  which  is  positive  and  absolute,  or 
expresses  whatever  it  expre&^es  without  any  limits,  &  perfection. 

Hut  a  quality  of  this  sort,  because  it  is  simple,  Ls  therefore  irresolv- 
able or  indefinable,  for  otherwise,  either  it  will  not  be  a  simple 
quality  but  an  ag^^gale  of  many,  or,  if  it  is  one,  it  will  be  circum- 
s<^rilvd  by  limits  and  so  l>e  known  through  negations  of  further 
progress  -  ivntrary  to  the  hypothesis,  for  a  purely  jx>sitive  quality  was 
as<uintHl. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  all  perffc- 
ti-'',s  'jT'  c'r'i/  (ir/'Vf-  rn'r'*  mch  other  or  can  exist  in  the  same  subject. 

For  let  the  pro[x>sition  l>e  of  this  kind: 

-■1  and  B  are  incompatible 
0"or  understandini:  by  A  anil  />  two  simple  forms  of  this  kind  or 
^perfections,  and  it  is  the  same  it  more  art*  a.*isunied  like  them*),  it  is 
evident  thai  it  cannot  W  demonstrateil  without  the  resolution  of 
the  terms  .-1  and  />.  of  each  or  both;  for  otherwise  their  nature 
would  not  enter  into  the  ratit.x*ination  and  the  incompatibility  could 
be  demonstrated  as  well  from  anv  others  as  from  themselves.  But 
now  (by  hyj»othesis)  they  are  irresolvable.  Therefore  this  projiosi- 
tion  cannot  Iv  demonstrated  from  these  forms. 

l>ut  it  niiirht  ct^rtainly  l>e  demonstrated  by  these  if  it  were  true, 
Kvause  *  it  is  not  true  /vr  sr,  for  all  proiK»sitions  necessarilv  true  are 

^  (itrhardt.  Lribniz. phil-js.  Schr{^t.^  7, 2l»l-2li2.  C/. lierhartlt's  Enih:ituni3. 
I'.'/.'r.l.  — Tr. 

-  I.oilMiitz  liad  first  written :  '*  atque  ita  ope  negationum,"  i>.  and  tbosalsi* 
by  means  of  nesrations. —  Gerhnrflt.  —  Tr. 

*  The  wonis.  **  idenuiiie  est  .  .  ..**  were  added  later.  —  Gerhnrtft.  —  Tr. 

*  For  the  foUowins:.  up  to  the  wonis:  "  aut  per  se  nota*."  Leibnitz  at  first 
wrote:  "(esset  enini  ne«vssaria.  neque  tanien  j>er  se  nota)**  i.e.  for  it  wouU 
]»e  lU'-i  s^ary.  and  yet  n^t  known  /-r  .<<*.  —  Gerh*init.  —  Tr. 
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eitlier  demonstrable  or  known  per  se.  Therefore,  this  proposition  is 
not  necessarily  true.  Or  ^  if  it  is  not  necessary  that  A  and  B  exist  in 
the  same  subject,  they  cannot  therefore  exist  in  the  same  subject,  and 
since  the  reasoning  is  the  same  as  regards  any  other  assumed  qualities 
of  this  kind,  therefore  all  perfections  are  compatible. 

It  is  granted,  therefore,  that  either  a  subject  of  all  perfections  or 
the  most  perfect  being  can  be  known. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  it  also  exists,  since  existence  is  contained 
in  the  number  of  the  perfections.^ 

Gerhardt  says :  "  In  the  foregoing  is  found  what  Leibnitz  brought 
before  Spinoza.     The  following  he  appears  later  to  have  added : 


»» 


[The  same  can  be  shown  also  as  regards  the  forms  composed  from 
the  absolute  forms,  provided  they  are  granted.] 

I  showed  this  reasoning  to  D.  Spinoza  when  I  was  in  The  Hague,* 
who  thought  it  solid;  for  when  at  first  he  opposed  it,  I  put  it  in  writ- 
ing and  read  this  paper  before  him. 

SCHOL. 

The  reasoning  of  Descartes  concerning  the  existence  of  the  most 
perfect  being  assumed  that  the  most  perfect  being  can  be  known,  or 
is  possible.  For  this  being  assumed  because  a  notion  of  this  kind  is 
granted,  it  immediately  follows  that  that  being  exists,  since  we  framed 
the  notion  in  such  a  way  that  it  immediately  contains  existence.  But 
the  question  is  asked  whether  it  is  within  our  power  to  conceive  such 
a  being,  or  whether  such  a  notion  exists  on  the  side  of  the  thing,  and 
can  be  clearly  and  distinctly  known  without  contradiction.  For  the 
opponents  will  say  that  such  a  notion  of  the  most  perfect  being  or  of 
a  being  existing  through  his  essence  is  a  chimera.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
for  Descartes  to  appeal  to  experience  and  to  allege  that  he  perceives 
the  same  in  such  a  manner  in  himself  clearly  and  distinctly,  for  this 
is  to  break  off,  not  to  complete  the  demonstration,  unless  he  shows 
the  method  through  which  others  also  can  attain  the  same  experience; 
for  as  often  as  we  bring  experiences  into  the  midst  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, we  ought  to  show  others  also  the  method  of  producing  the  same 
experience,  unless  we  wish  to  convince  them  by  our  authority  alone. 

1  This  sentence  up  to  "oranes  perfectiones,"  was  added  later.  —  Gerhardt. 
—  Tr. 

2  At  first:  **  inter  perfectiones."  —  Gerhardt.  — Tr. 

3  November,  167G ;  cf.  Guhraucr,  Leibnitz,  Elnr  Jiiographic,  Pt.  I.,  184.— Tr. 
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XI 

WHAT   IS  IDEA^ 

[From  the  Latin'\ 

First  of  all  (however),  by  the  term  Idea  we  mean  something  which 
is  in  our  mind ;  marks  (vestigia)  therefore  impressed  U]x>n  the  brain 
are  not  ideas,  for  1  assume  as  certain  that  the  mind  is  something  else 
than  the  brain,  or  a  more  subtile  part  of  the  brain  substance. 

But  there  are  many  things  in  our  mind  —  for  example,  IhemgLts, 
l)orceptions,  affections  —  which  we  know  well  are  not  ideas,  although 
without  ideas  they  would  not  be  produced.  For  idea  for  us  connsti 
not  in  a  certain  act  of  thoughty  hut  in  a  power  (facidtate)^  and  we  say 
we  liave  an  idea  of  a  thing,  although  we  do  not  think  of  it,  provided 
we  can  on  a  given  occasion  think  of  it. 

There  is  nevertheless  also  in  this  a  certain  difficulty,  for  we  have  a 
remote  j^ower  of  thinking  about  all  things,  even  of  those  of  which  we 
have  not  jM^rchance  ideas,  because  we  have  the  power  of  recovering 
tliem  ;  idea,  therefore,  demands  a  certain  power  near  at  hawl  of  thinking 
about  a  thing  or  facility. 

But  not  even  this  suffices,  for  he  who  has  a  method  which  if  he 
follows  he  can  attain  the  thing,  does  not,  therefore,  have  an  iiloa  of  it. 
As,  if  1  should  enumerate  in  order  the  sections  of  a  cone,  it  is  certain 
that  I  woidd  come  into  the  knowledge  of  opposite  hyix^rholas,  althoin:h 
I  hav(^  not  vet  an  idea  of  them.  There  must  necessarilv.  theref«^re, 
be  something  in  me,  which  not  onhj  leads  to  the  thing^  hut  also  expresuf.i  i!. 

That  is  said  to  express  anything  in  which  are  contained  conditions 
corresponding  to  the  conditions  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed.  But 
thos(»  (•xi)r('ssions  are  varied;  for  exam])le,  the  model  of  the  maohibe 
expH'sses  the  machine  itself,  a  perspective  drawing  of  a  thing  in  a 
])]aiie  expH'sses  ii  solid,  an  oration  expresses  thoughts  and  trmhs 
letters  express  num])ers»  an  algebraic  e(piation  expresses  a  circle  or 
othei-  tigure;  and  because  these  expressions  have  something  common, 
from  the  eonteniplation  of  the  conditions  of  the  expressing  thing,  we 
cm  come  into  the  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  properties  of  the 
tiling  to  be  expressed.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  neces-sary 
that  that  Avhicli  expresses  be  simihir  to  the  thing  expressed,  provided 
a  eertain  analogy  of  conditions  is  preserved. 

It  is  also  evident  that  some  expressions  have  a  basis  in  nature,  hut 
others  at  least  are  partly  biised  in  will  (arbitrio).  as  are  the  exprei^sions 
which   are  ])roduced  bv  sounds  or  characters.     Those   thiuirs  which 

1  (lerhanlt,  Lt'ihnlz.  phihs.  Schri/t.,  7,  2<;.V2(;4.  CV.  (lerhardt's  Kinleitunfj, 
//>/(/.,  251 -l'.VJ.-Tk. 
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are  based  upon  nature  demand  either  some  similitude,  such  as  exists 
between  a  great  circle  and  a  little  one,  or  between  a  region  and  a  map 
of  the  region ;  or  at  least  a  connection  such  as  exists  between  a  circle 
and  an  ellipse  which  represents  it  in  perspective  (opHce),  for  any  point 
whatever  of  an  ellipse  corresponds,  according  to  a  certain  fixed  lawi 
to  some  point  of  a  circle.  Nay,  rather,  the  circle,  by  any  other  similar 
figure  in  such  a  case,  would  be  badly  represented.  In  like  manner, 
every  complete  effect  represents  a  complete  cause ;  for  I  can  always, 
from  the  knowledge  of  such  effect,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  its  cause. 
Thus  the  deeds  of  each  one  represent  his  mind,  and  the  world  itself 
in  a  measure  represents  God.  It  can  also  happen  that  those  things 
which  arise  from  the  same  cause  express  themselves  by  turns;  for 
example,  gesture  and  discourse.  So  certain  deaf  persons  understand 
those  who  speak,  not  by  the  sound,  but  by  the  motion  of  the  mouth. 

And  so  the  idea  of  things  existing  in  us  is  nothing  else  than  the 
fact  that  God,  the  author  alike  of  things  and  the  mind,  has  impressed 
this  power  of  thought  upon  the  mind,  so  that  out  of  its  own  workings 
it  can  draw  those  things  which  perfectly  correspond  to  those  which 
follow  from  things.  And  so,  although  the  idea  of  a  circle  is  not  like 
the  circle,  yet  from  it  truths  can  be  drawn  which  in  the  true  circle 
experience  would  no  doubt  confirm. 


XT! 

ON  THE   METHOD  OF  DISTINGUISHING  REAL 
FROM  IMAGINARY   PHENOMENA^ 

[From  the  Latin] 

Being  is  that  the  concept  of  which  involves  something  positive,  or 
that  which  can  by  us  be  conceived,  provided  that  which  we  conceive 
is  possible,  and  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  which  we  know, 
both  if  the  concept  is  perfectly  explained,  and  involves  no  confusion ; 
and  briefly,  if  the  thing  actually  exists,  for  that  which  exists  is  cer- 
tainly a  being  or  a  possible  thing. 

But  as  far  as  Being  is  explained  by  a  distinct  concept,  so  is  Existence 
by  a  distinct  perception ;  and  that  we  may  the  better  understand  this, 
we  must  see  in  what  ways  existence  is  proved.  And  in  the  first  place, 
without  proof,  I  affirm  existence,  from  the  simple  perception  or  ex- 
perience of  which  I  am  conscious  within  myself;  that  is,  in  the  first 
place,  mi/self,  thinking  the  various  things,  then  the  various  phenomena 

1  Grerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  iSchrift.,  7,  ;il".>-322;  Erdmann,  Leibnlt.  opera 
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themselves,  or  the  appearances  which  exist  in  my  mind.  For  these 
two,  since  they  are  immediately  perceived  by  the  mind  with  the  inter- 
vention of  no  other,  can  be  wholly  proved,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  there  exists  in  my  mind  the  species  of  a  mountain  of  gold  or  of  a 
centaur,  when  I  dream  of  these,  as  it  is  certain  that  I  exist  who  dream ; 
for  each  is  contained  in  this  one  thing,  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
centanr  appears  to  me. 

I  yet  us  now  see  by  what  signs  we  may  know  what  phenomena  are  real 
We  determine  this  now,  both  from  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  from 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  phenomena.  From  the  phenomeuon 
itself,  whether  it  be  vivid,  multiplex,  congruous.  It  will  be  vivid,  if 
the  qualities,  as  light,  color,  heat,  appear  sufhciently  intense ;  it  will 
be  multiplex  if  they  .are  varied,  and  adapted  to  many  tests  and  to  the 
institution  of  new  observations;  for  example,  if  we  experience  in  the 
phenomenon  not  only  colors  but  also  sounds,  odors,  flavors,  tactile 
qualities,  and  those  things  both  in  the  whole  and  in  its  various  parts^ 
which  again  we  can  discuss  in  various  relations  {variift  causU  trac- 
tare).  Which  things,  indeed,  a  long  series  of  observations,  instituted 
especially  with  design  and  with  choice,  is  wont  to  meet  neither  in 
dreams  nor  in  those  images  which  the  memory  or  the  phantasy  pre- 
sents, in  which  the  image  is  very  often  weak  and  also  disappears 
(tlisparet)  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  phenomenon  will  l«e 
congruous  when  it  consists  of  many  phenomena,  the  reason  of  which 
can  be  given  from  themselves  in  turn,  or  from  some  common  hypothesis 
sufiiciently  simple ;  then  it  will  be  congruous  if  it  preserves  the  usage 
of  other  phenomena  which  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  us 
so  that  the  parts  of  the  phenomenon  have  that  position,  order,  result, 
which  similar  phenomena  have  had.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  suspected: 
for  if  we  should  see  men  moved  in  the  air,  sitting  upon  the  hipi»ogryph> 
of  Ariosto,  we  should  doubt,  I  think,  whether  we  were  dreaming  •>! 
awake.  But  this  proof  can  be  referred  to  another  head  of  con- 
siderations a.ssunied  from  the  preceding  phenomena.  With  which 
phenomena  the  ju'esent  phenomenon  must  be  congruous,  if,  namely, 
they  preserve  the  same  usage,  that  is,  if  the  reason  of  this  can  W 
given  from  the  preceding,  or  all  agree  with  the  same  hypothesis  as  a 
common  reason.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  strongest  proof  is  the  agre^?- 
nient  with  the  whole  course  of  life,  especially  if  very  many  others 
atlirm  that  the  same  agrees  with  their  own  phenomena  also ;  for,  that 
other  substances  similar  to  us  exist,  is  not  only  probable,  but  iiult^*!. 
certain,  as  1  shall  soon  say.  But  the  most  powerful  proof  of  the  realit\ 
of  phenomena,  wliieli,  indeed,  alone  suffices,  is  the  success  in  predicting,' 
future  phenomena  from  the  jiast  and  present,  whether  that  predictioii 
is  founded  in  reason,  or  in  the  hypothesis  thus  far  succeeding,  or  in 
the  usage  thus  far  observed.  Nay,  although  this  entire  life  were  said 
to   be    nothing  but  a  dream,   and  the  visible  world  nothing  but  :■. 
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phantasm,  I  should  call  this  dream  or  phantasm  real  enough,  if,  using 
reason  well,  we  were  never  deceived  by  it ;  but  just  as  we  know  from 
these  what  phenomena  must  be  regarded  as  real,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  phenomena  conflict  with  these  which  we  judge  real, 
also  those  whose  fallacy  we  can  explain  from  their  own  causes,  these 
only  we  think  apparent. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  proofs  of  real  phenomena  which 
thus  far  have  been  brought  forward,  howsoever  united,  are  not  demon- 
strative; for,  although  they  have  the  greatest  probability,  or,  as  is 
commonly  said,  produce  a  moral  certainty,  they,  nevertheless,  do  not 
create  a  metaphysical  certainty,  so  that  the  assertion  of  the  contrary 
implies  a  contrsuliction.  And  thus,  by  no  argument  can  it  be  abso> 
lutely  demonstrated  that  there  are  bodies,  nor  anything  keep  certain 
well-ordered  dreams  from  being  objects  to  our  mind,  which  are 
considered  by  us  as  true,  and  on  account  of  the  agreement  among 
themselves  with  respect  to  use  are  equivalent  to  truths.  Nor  is  the 
argument  of  great  weight,  as  they  commonly  allege,  that  thus  God 
would  be  a  deceiver ;  certainly,  every  one  sees  how  far  this  is  from 
a  demonstration  of  metaphysical  certainty,  for  we  are  deceived  by  our 
own  judgment,  not  by  God,  when  we  assert  anything  without  accu- 
rate proof.  And  although  there  is  present  great  probability,  never- 
theless Grod  is  not  therefore  a  deceiver  who  presents  this  to  us.  For 
what,  if  our  nature  were  not  perchance  capable  of  real  phenomena ; 
surely  God  would  be  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  to  be  thanked,  for, 
by  causing  these  phenomena,  since  they  could  not  be  real,  to  be  at 
least  accordant,  he  showed  us  that  which  in  the  entire  usage  of  life 
would  equal  in  worth  real  phenomena ;  what,  indeed,  if  this  whole 
short  life  were  nothing  but  a  certain  long  dream,  and  we  should  awake 
only  in  death  ?  a  conception  such  as  the  Platonists  seemed  to  have ; 
for  since  we  are  destined  for  eternity,  and  this  whole  life,  although  it 
should  continue  many  thousands  of  years,  has  in  respect  of  eternity 
the  value  of  a  point,  how  small  will  be  the  interposition  of  such  a  little 
dream  in  the  full  truth,  the  ratio  of  which  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  dream  to  life;  and  yet  no  sane  person  will  say  that  God  is  a 
deceiver,  if  by  chance  he  should  happen  to  observe  any  short  but 
distinct  and  congruous  dream  in  his  mind. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  those  things  which  appear;  now  we 
must  see  about  those  which  do  not  appear,  which,  nevertheless,  can 
be  inferred  from  those  which  do  appear.  And  indeed  it  is  certain 
that  every  phenomenon  has  some  cause.  Now  if  any  one  says  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  is  in  the  nature  of  our  mind,  in  which  the 
phenomena  arc,  he  will  affirm  nothing  indeed  false,  but  nevertheless 
he  will  not  express  the  wliole  truth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
necessarily  a  reason  why  we  ourselves  exist  rather  than  not  exist,  and 
although  we  should  assume  that  we  existed  from  eternity,  yet  the 
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reason  of  the  eternal  existence  must  be  sought,  which  reason  must 
be  found  either  in  the  essence  of  our  mind  or  outside  it  And, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  existence  of  innumerable  other 
minds  as  well  as  ours ;  but  all  possible  minds  do  not  exist,  which  I 
prove  from  this,  because  all  existing  things  have  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Further,  minds  can  be  known  of  another  nature  thaii 
ours  and  having  intercourse  with  this  of  ours.  Moreover,  that  all 
existing  things  have  intercourse  with  each  other  is  demonstrated  both 
from  this,  that  otherwise  we  cannot  say  whether  anything  in  respect 
to  these  things  happens  now  or  not,  and  so  tlie  truth  or  falsity  of 
such  a  proposition  is  not  given,  which  is  absurd,  and  because  many 
extrinsic  denominations  are  given ;  nor  does  any  one  become  a 
widower  in  India  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  Europe,  without  a  real 
change  happening  in  him.  For  every  predicate  is  truly  contained  io 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  If  now  some  possible  minds  exist,  we  ask 
why  not  all ;  then  because  it  is  necessary  that  all  existing  things  liare 
intercourse,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  cause  of  this  intercourse, 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  all  express  the  same  nature,  but  in  a  differeut 
way ;  but  the  Cause  through  which  it  happens,  that  all  minds  have 
intercourse  or  express  the  same  thing  and  so  exist,  is  that  which  per- 
fectly expresses  the  universe,  namely  God.  The  same  cause  has  no 
cause  and  is  unique.  Hence  it  is  at  once  evident  that  many  minds 
exist  besides  ours,  and  since  it  is  easy  to  think  that  men  who  are  con- 
versant with  us  can  have  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  concerning  us 
as  we  concerning  them,  and  no  greater  reason  wages  war  in  our 
behalf,  they  also  exist  and  will  have  minds.  Hence  alrea<ly,  sacred 
and  profane  history,  and  whatever  things  pertain  to  the  state  of  minds 
or  rational  substances,  are  considered  as  confirmed. 

With  respect  to  bodies,  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  only  light,  heat 
color,  and  similar  (jualities  are  apparent,  but  also  motion  and  figure 
and  extension.  And  if  anything  is  real,  that  alone  is  the  jx)wer  of 
acting  and  enduring,  and  so  in  this  (as  it  were  matter  and  form), 
consists  the  substance  of  the  body ;  but  those  bodies  which  have  no 
substantial  form,  those  only  are  phenomena,  or  at  least  aggregates  of 
the  true. 

Substances  have  metaphysical  matter  or  passive  power  as  far  as 
they  express  anything  confusedly,  active,  as  far  as  they  express  it 
distinctly. 
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The  following  Additions  and  Corrections  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
greater  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  book.  The  material  incorporated 
therein  has  been  obtained  chiefly  since  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  was  in 
type.  As  it  could  not  be  introduced  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  deemed  best  to 
insert  it  here  rather  than  to  omit  it  altogether.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  per- 
tains chiefly  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  New  EasaySt  the  annotation  of 
which,  not  a  part  of  the  Translator's  plan  at  the  outset,  began  with  the  print- 
ing and  has  grown  with  the  progress  of  the  work. — Tb. 

Page  3,  note  2,  add :  Erdmann,  677-678.  The  letter,  after  speaking 
of  the  nature,  processes,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  physics,  proceeds 
thus :  '*  You  enquire  concerning  the  things  of  spirits  or  rather  concern- 
ing incorporeal  things ;  and  you  say  that  we  see  the  mechanical  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts,  but  that  we  do  not  see  the  principles  of  the  mechanism. 
Very  well,  but  when  we  see  motion  also,  then  we  know  the  cause  of  the 
motion  or  force.  The  source  of  the  mechanism  is  primitive  force  (vis 
primitiva),  but  the  laws  of  motion,  according  to  which  impulses  (impetus) 
or  derivative  forces  arise  out  of  this  primitive  force,  proceed  from  the 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  or  from  that  which  is  most  fitting.  Thus 
it  happens  that  efficient  causes  depend  upon  final  causes,  and  spiritual 
things  are  by  nature  prior  to  material  things,  as  indeed  to  us  they  are 
prior  in  knowledge,  because  we  perceive  more  immediately  (interius)  the 
mind  (nearest — intimam  —  to  us)  than  the  body,  as  indeed  Plato  and 
Descartes  have  observed.  This  force,  you  say,  is  known  by  its  effects, 
not  as  it  is  in  itself.  I  reply  that  so  it  would  be  if  we  had  no  mind,  and 
did  not  know.  The  mind  has  in  itself  perceptions  and  appetites,  and  in 
these  its  nature  consists.  And  as  in  the  body  we  know  dpTirvirlav,  and 
form  in  general,  although  we  do  not  know  what  the  forms  of  the  insensible 
bodies  are,  so  in  the  mind  we  know  perception  and  appetite,  although  we 
do  not  know  distinctly  the  insensible  ingredients  of  the  confused  percep- 
tions, by  which  the  insensible  things  of  bodies  are  expressed.  Spiritual 
things  are  perceived,  you  say,  just  as  the  air,  the  wind,  the  light,  yet  not 
on  that  account  sufficiently  known  ;  but  to  me  the  air,  the  wind,  the  light 
seem  to  be  no  more  spiritual  than  running  water,  nor  do  they  differ  from 
this  save  in  subtility.  Spirits,  minds,  and  simple  substances  or  monads  in 
the  universe  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  senses  and  the  imagination, 
because  lacking  in  parts.  Do  you  ask  whether  I  believe  that  there  are 
bodies  which  do  not  fall  within  tlie  range  of  vision  ?  Why  may  I  not 
3  a  721 
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believe  ?  nay,  rather,  concerning  them  I  think  I  cannot  doubt.  In  micro- 
scopes we  see  animalcula  otherwise  imperceptible,  and  the  nenres  of  these 
animalcula  and  other  animalcula  by  chance  swimming  in  their  own  fluids 
cannot  be  seen.  The  subtility  of  nature  proceeds  into  infinity.  Finally 
you  seek  for  definitions  of  matter,  body,  spirit.  Matter  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  antitypia,  or  that  which  resists  penetration,  and  so  naked  matter 
is  merely  passive.  Body^  moreover,  has  besides  matter  also  active  force. 
Body^  moreover,  is  either  a  corporeal  substance  or  a  mass  collected  from 
corporeal  substances.  Corporeal  substance  I  call  that  which  consists  in  a 
simple  substance  or  monad  (i.e.  in  the  mind  or  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  mind)  and  in  an  organic  body  united  to  it.  But  mass  Is  an  aggregate 
of  corporeal  substances,  as  a  cheese  sometimes  consists  of  a  conflux  of 
worms.  Then  a  monad  or  a  substance  simple  in  kind  contains  perception 
and  appetite,  and  is  either  primitive  or  God^  in  which  is  the  ultimate 
reason  of  things,  or  derivative,  that  is  a  created  monad,  and  this  lb  either 
endowed  with  reason,  Mind  (^mens),  or  endowed  with  sense,  that  is 
Soul  (anima)j  or  endowed  with  a  certain  lower  grade  of  perception 
and  appetite,  or  analogous  with  soul  {animce  analogd),  which  is  content 
with  the  naked  name  of  monad,  since  we  do  not  know  its  various  grades. 
Every  monad,  furthermore,  is  inextinguishable;  for  simple  substances 
can  neither  begin  nor  end,  except  by  creation  or  annihilation,  that  is, 
miraculously.  And,  moreover,  every  created  monad  is  endowed  with  a 
certain  organic  body,  by  means  of  which  it  perceives  and  appetizes, 
although  it  is  variously  (e)volved  through  births  and  deaths,  involved, 
transformed,  and  exists  in  a  perpetual  flux.  Monads,  then,  contain  in 
themselves  the  Entelechy,  or  the  primitive  force  (vis  primitira),  and 
without  them  matter  would  be  passive  merely  ;  and  any  msujs  whatever 
contains  innumerable  monads,  for  although  each  organic  brdy  of  nature 
has  its  own  corresponding  monads,  yet  it  contains  in  the  parts  other 
monads  endowed  in  like  manner  with  their  own  organic  bodies  serving 
the  primary  body  ;  and  all  nature  is  nothing  else,  for  all  aggregates  miL«it 
necessarily  result  from  simple  substances,  as  it  were  from  true  elements. 
l?ut  atoms  or  extended  bodies,  and  yet  infrangible,  are  a  fiction,  which 
cannot  be  explained  except  by  a  miracle,  and  are  w^ithout  reason  ;  n^r 
may  we  from  them  assign  the  causes  of  the  forces  and  motions.  And 
althougli  they  might  be  admitted,  they  would  not  be  truly  simple,  for  this 
very  r<'ason,  because  they  are  extended  and  endowed  with  parts.  Thus  I 
have  replied  to  your  (juestiona,  and  set  forth  my  views,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  a  few  words  and  by  letter.'' 

Pa(;k  0,  line  15.  For  '^  1700,"  read  »*  1704,"  and  r/.  infra,  p.  101,  note 
1,  line  o  from  bottom,  and  infra.,  p.  531,  note  2,  n  2,  3,  whert^  this  por- 
tion of  note  1,  p.  101,  is  corrected. 

Vac.k  13,  note  1.  Add:  translation  also  in  Duncan,  Philos.  Mlrs.  of 
LeibnitZy  04-00;  (icrman  translation  in  .7.  II.  v.  Kirchmann.  Die  kl*:in. 
philos.  widitirj.  Schrift.  v.  Leibniz,  80-02  {Vhilos.  Bibliothck,  Bd.  81; 
ErlduUruwjen,  Bd.  82),  Leipzig,  1879. 
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Page  16,  note  2.  After  **  translation,**  instead  of  * 'Appendix,**  etc., 
read  *'  Duncan,  Fhiloa,  Whs,  of  Leibnitz,  pp.  71-80  ;  German  translation 
in  J.  H.  y.  Kirchmann,  Die  lUein.  philoa.  wichtig,  Schrift,  v.  Leibniz^ 
66-67." 

Page  16,  line  22,  «♦  Huygens.**  Cf.  infra,  p.  160,  note  3.  On  Huygens* 
physical  views,  cf  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  341-397.  New  ed. 
Huygens,  (Euvrea  complktes,  La  Haye,  1888-1803,  6  vols.,  still  in  prog- 
ress.    These  6  volumes  contain  correspondence  only. 

Page  16,  line  30,  "pliable."  *•  Leibnitz  means,**  says  J.  H.  v.  Kirch- 
mann, Erlduterungen  zu  Leibniz,  d.  klein.  philos,  wichtig,  Schrift.,  Leipzig, 
1879,  p.  109,  "  that,  although  bodies  contain  no  vacuum,  yet  from  the  fact 
that  they  can  become  greater  or  lesser  in  extent,  the  other  substances 
which  fill  out  the  gaps  of  the  body  proper  are  by  pressure  removed  from 
it,  or  conversely  with  the  cessation  of  the  pressure  penetrate  into  its 
vacuum.  An  actual  extension  or  cohesion  of  a  definite  homogeneous  body, 
which  contains  no  gaps,  Leibnitz  does  not  assume,  although  the  Scholastics 
affirmed  it  for  a  long  time.*'  On  the  development  of  Leibnitz's  views 
from  the  atomism  to  which  he  was  at  first  inclined,  but  almost  immedi- 
ately rejected,  to  the  dynamic  idealism  of  his  monad  doctrine,  cf.  D. 
Selver,  Der  Entwicklungsgang  d.  Leibniz,  Monadenlehre  bis  1695,  Leip- 
zig, William  Englemann,  1886 ;   Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  446  sq. 

Page  17,  Ime  11,  **  De  Seriebus  infinitis."     Cf  infra,  p.  424,  note  2. 

Page  21,  line  12,  "Fabritius."  Cf  infra,  p.  102,  note  2.  The  letter 
of  Fabritius  to  Spinoza  here  mentioned  is  found  in  Spinoza,  Opera,  ed. 
Van  Vloten  and  Land,  2,  181-182 ;  Philos.  Wks.  Elwes'  translation,  2, 
374. 

Page  26,  line  4,  "Clerc.**  Jean  Le  Clerc,  1667-1736,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Hebrew  in  the  Remonstrant  Seminary  at 
Amsterdam,  1684-1712,  and  thereafter  of  Church  History,  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  direction  of  scientific  Biblical  criticism,  and 
wrote  several  philosophical  works  ;  but  his  greatest  literary  influence  was 
exercised  through  the  serials  or  reviews  of  which  he  was  the  editor, 
among  which  were  the  »*  Biblioth^que  universelle  et  historique,"  here 
mentioned;  the  **  Biblioth^que  choisie,"  Amsterdam,  1703-1713;  and  the 
**Biblioth6que  ancienne  et  moderne,"  1714-1720. 

Page  28,  line  6,  *» Understanding."  C/.,  also,  infra,  p.  41.  The  term 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  toOj,  Latin  intellectus,  to  indicate  the 
totality  of  the  human  intellectual  powers,  the  Reason  in  the  larger  sense 
of  that  term,  in  the  language  of  Kant  and  his  school,  Vernunft. 

Page  42,  line  10,  ♦*  Plato."  Schaarschmidt  says:  "This  comparison 
is  to  be  considered  as  provisional  only,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  opposition 
between  the  author's  and  Locke's  point  of  view  by  a  familiar  example. 
Strictly  taken  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
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addition  Leibnitz  makea.  Aristotle,  that  is  to  say,  —  to  call  to  mind  only 
the  chief  antitheses  of  the  respective  theories  of  knowledge, — assumes 
before  all  things  principles  which  are  peculiar  to  the  spirit  as  such,  while 
Locke  denies  the  same  ;  Plato,  again,  recognizes  experience  by  means  of 
sense-perception  in  a  wholly  different,  more  real,  sense  than  Leibnitz  and 
affirms  in  no  wise,  as  Leibnitz,  an  absolute  spontaneity  of  the  prescuu- 
tive  power." 

Page  42,  line  13,  ♦»  Acroamatic."     Cf.  infra,  p.  272,  note  1. 

Page  42,  line  5  from  bottom,  »*  Aristotle."  Schaarschmidt  says : 
"Aristotle  has  certainly  compared  the  mind  (or  the  Reason — in  his 
language  vovi),  though  not  the  soul  in  general,  with  an  unwritten  tablet" 
Cf,  ncpi  4'ux^s,  Bk.  IIL,  chap.  4,  §  11,  Berlin  Academy  ed.,  439b  31; 
ed.  E.  Wallace;  Cambridge,  1882,  p.  169 :  5et  5'  olh-ai  iairep  4w  yprnftttartUf 
V  firjd^p  inrdpx^i  ^vreXcxe^?  yeypa/JL/xipop '  Hrep  avfipalvet  iirl  rov  wov.  **  This 
meanwhile  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  thou^t  is 
merely  something  taken  up  from  without,  the  spirit  a  merely  receptiire 
faculty.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  thinking  spirit  is  rather  i)artly  re^ 
ceptive  or  passive,  partly  productive  or  active,  as  is  clear  from  this  same 
Bk.  III.  of  the  Uepl  ^vxvs.''  Cf,  also,  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Oriech,,  3d  ed., 
II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  560  sq. 

Page  43,  line  1,  **  Schoolmen."  The  Scholastic  philosophy,  to  which 
Leibnitz  frequently  refers  in  this  and  other  works,  "assumed,"  says 
Schaarschmidt,  *' a  three-fold  source  of  knowledge:  1.  Erpcrientia^  ei- 
pericnce  tlirougli  the  senses ;  2.  Batio,  the  logical  faculty  of  drawing 
conrliLsions ;  3.  Intellrctus,  the  faculty  of  ideas,  which  is  precisely  the 
understanding  (or  spirit)  of  Aristotle,  active  for  itself  from  witliin,  not 
creative  out  of  sense-experience." 

Pat.e  43,  line  4,  '*ProIei>ses."  The  Stoics  derived  general  ideas  or 
conceptions, — Koival  twotaL  or  xpoXTj^cu,  commnncs  notiones. — like  all 
knowledge,  from  sensuous  perception,  explaining  them  by  the  persistence 
and  combination  of  the  sense-impressions.  They  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  in  the  later  sense  as  innate  ideas,  independent  of  ex- 
perience and  peculiar  to  the  spirit  as  such.  The  Stoic  theory  was  uion* 
lil^e  Locke's  than  like  Aristotle's ;  and  according  to  IMutarch,  Planta 
phUoaophorum,  IV.,  11,  considered  the  soul  as  originally  a  blank  tabU-t 
(tabula  rasa),  upon  which  the  outer  world  made  its  iuipres-sions. 
Throuj:;h  Boethius  [470-524]  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  became  the 
source  of  inedi;eval  nominalism.  On  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  knowledge, 
rf.  Zeller,  Philos.  d  (Mrrh.,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1880,  HI.,  1  [Vol.  T,].  70-86; 
Benn,  lireek  Philosophers,  2,  16 ;  Windelband-Tufts,  Hist,  of  Philos., 
202  su. 

Pa(;e  48,  line  14,  *' Necessary  truths."  '*  Leibnitz,"  says  Schaar- 
schmidt, ''liere  hints  at  his  later  more  closely  grounded  divisi(Ui  of  truths 
into  necessary  and  factual  (contini^ent).     The  former  are,  according  to 
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Leibnitz,  the  *■  eternal  truths  of  reason/  partly  logical  laws,  partly  general 
notions  which  belong  to  the  mind  as  such,  and  are  developed  out  of  itself 
in  order  to  come  into  consciousness.  The  latter,  the  factual  trutlis,  are 
formed  by  us  through  abstraction  from  experience,  and  therefore  real. 
To  this  antithesis,  further  developed  in  the  second  book,  Kant  joins  on 
that  of  the  so-called  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  thought,  in  that  he  assigned 
to  the  former  the  character  of  necessity  and  universality,  to  the  latter 
that  of  contingency  and  actuality  (particularity).** 

Faoe  44,  line  13,  '*  Innate.**  Leibnitz,  in  here  maintaining  that  expe- 
rience can  never  furnish  anything  absolutely  and  universally  valid,  and 
is  therefore  incapable  of  serving  as  the  foundation  of  the  sciences  dealing 
with  and  requiring  absolutely  universal  fundamental  tniths,  such  as 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics,  indicates  in  the  sharpest  and  clearest 
manner  his  opposition  to  Locke*s  theory  of  knowledge. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  these  pure  truths  of  reason  and  the  method  by 
which  they  arise  in  consciousness,  Leibnitz  assumes  and  maintains  that 
they  are  developed  by  the  mind  out  of  itself,  and  thus  come  into  conscious- 
ness. Of  this  self -development,  *Hhis  transition  from  potentiality  to 
actuality  (a  potentia  ad  actum), ^^  sense-experience  furnishes  the  occasion, 
but  is  not  the  sufficient  reason.  Leibnitz  to  this  extent,  therefore,  main- 
tains against  Locke  the  ^^Innateness  of  Ideas.**  But  **he  oversteps  this 
idealistic  principle  in  so  far  as  he  assumes  an  absolute  spontaneity  of  the 
understanding,  while  at  the  same  time  that  the  understanding  itself  in  its 
development  is  plainly  shown  in  reciprocal  action  with  experience,  which 
forms  the  expression  of  real  relation  to  other  beings.  In  Leibnitz* s 
theory  the  *  eternal*  and  *  necessary*  truths  of  reason  are  in  substance 
the  principles  of  all  knowledge,  and  furnish  accordingly  not  only  the 
ground-principles  of  the  formal  sciences,  like  Logic  and  Mathematics,  but 
also  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics**  (Schaarschmidt). 

Page  44,  line  9  from  bottom,  **The  same  reasons  hold  good.'*  Cf. 
H.  S.  Reimarus,  1694-1708,  AUgemeine  Betrachtungen  uber  die  Kunst- 
triebe  der  Thiere,  1760,  4th  ed.  1798,  cliap.  2,  who,  says  Schaarschmidt, 
has  treated  the  antithesis  between  the  knowledge  of  man  and  brute, 
the  investip;ation  of  which  in  our  times  has  led  to  interesting  contro- 
versies, better  than  most  of  the  later  writers.  Leibnitz  assumes  a  specific 
difference  between  the  souls  of  brute  and  man,  and  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  Descartes'  view  that  animals  are  livinp:  but  soulless  automata.  On 
animal  intelligence,  cf.  Romanes,  Animal  Intelligence  [International  Sci- 
entific Series,  Vol.  44,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1st  ed.  ISS.*^,  2d  ed. 
1886];  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals^  New  York,  1884,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
Wm.  Wundt,  Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology^  translated 
from  the  2d  (rerman  edition,  l^y  J.  E.  Creighton  and  E.  B.  Titchener, 
London  and  New  York,  1H94,  Lectures  23,  24,  pp.  840-366.  Wundt's 
Lectures  include  some  criticism  of  Romanes,  iis  somewhat  wanting  in 
critical  attitude  and  exliibiting  too  much  sympathetic  imagination. 
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Page  45,  line  0  from  bottom,  **  Intellectual  ideas."  Intellectaal,  i>.  as 
opiKDsed  to  *' sensuous'*  {i.e.  belonging  to,  or  arising  from,  the  senses ). 
Leibnitz  means  to  say,  says  Schaarschmidt,  either  we  fasten  our  attention 
ux)ou  sense-pictures,  whose  source  is  sense-perception,  or  upon  intellect- 
ual,  verstandesmdssigen  (formulated,  sprachge/ormten),  ideas,  thought- 
pictures,  for  whose  rise  those  general  ideas,  which  Kant  called  Kateg^mes 
or  original  notions  of  the  understanding,  are  requisite  ;  general  ideas 
wliich  do  not  arise  from  experience  through  the  senses,  but  must  belong 
to  our  understanding  as  such  and  therefore  be  considered  as  **  innate*'  or 
"implanted." 

Pa  OK  40,  line  18,  **  Virtual."  I.e.  Potential,  or,  as  opjwsed  to  *»  actual," 
tlie  real-possible.  '* It  is  here,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  **  the  faculty  throagb 
which  a  substance  (the  soul)  out  of  its  own  supreme  power  goes  over  into 
a  new  condition  as  for  it  a  new  realization.  Our  soul  contains  an  unend- 
ing number  of  possible  ideas,  as  capacities,  seeds  or  traces  left  behind  an-i 
remains  of  former  activity,  which  upon  definite  occasion  it  realizes,  i.-f. 
calls  into  consciousness.  This  Leibnitzian  application  of  the  —  originally 
wider  —  Aristotelian  concept  of  power  to  the  soul  has  become  for  modern 
philosophy  in  the  highest  degree  weighty  and  fruitful." 

Page  40,  line  7  from  bottom,  "  Reminiscence."  On  the  Platonic  do^ 
trine  of  "  reminiscence  "  or  "  recollection"  {d^d/jLvriffn),  an  essential  part 
of  his  doctrine  of  Ideas,  cf.  Windelband-Tufts,  Hist,  of  Philos.  pp.  UK 
119;  Zoller,  Phi'los.  d.  Griech.,  4th  ed.  1889,  II.,  1  [Vol.  3],  823,824. 
835,  8:iO. 

In  Plato's  philosophy  the  ideas  which  arc  tlie  objects  of  our  ratioiUi 
thought  were  intuited  by  tlie  soul  in  its  pre-existent  and  exalted  stat^ 
when  it  <l\velt  in  the  presence  of  the  archetypal  f(^nus  {TrapadelynaraK 
which  Plato  called  ideas  (etdrj  or  ISiai),  Tlie  soul  in  its  earthly  life  is 
but  dimly,  if  at  all,  cunscioiLS  of  these  archetypal  fnnus,  till  the  jiercep- 
tion  of  their  iniix'rfect  copies  in  corporeal  thinirs  aroust^s  the  slumberinz 
recollootion  and  stimulates  the  soul  to  reproduce  them  in  conscinusiitN? 
and  with  the  aid  of  diah-ctic  again  to  attain  the  knowledi^t?  of  true  ami 
ideal  reality.  C/.,  also,  Xein  Essays,  Book  I.,  chaj).  1,  §  5,  Th.  (.3).  infri. 
p.  79 

P\<;k  47,  line  8,  *'  Reflection."  *' Provided,"  as  Schaarschniidt  ?.!>?. 
*'t.hat  Ueilection,  which  with  Locke  has  to  do  only  with  the  activities  '■; 
th(*  inner  nature  as  such,  receives  that  furtlier  content  which  embrace* 
the  '  eternal  *  and  '  necessary  '  ground-truths,  and  to  which  we  are  in  fai'i 
le<l  if  wtj  keep  in  mind  the  presuppositions  and  modalities  uiicler  whicb 
tlu^so  activities  ])roceed." 

V\(iv.  47,  lines  18,  19,  "The  book  of  Boyle  against  absolute  rest."  0'. 
iufnr,  p.  ']24,  note  2.  The  tr-atise  is  also  found  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Ixitin 
version  of  his  works,  Opem  raria.  (leneva,  1«)80,  and  later,  with  the  tirK 
Dissf  rf'ftio  dr  intrstihis  )i)o(if>ys  particuUiruin  solidornm  qHitsrrtUium.  in 
qjcr  ahsoluta  rorponrni  tjnirs  in  disquisitioncm  vocatiir.     On  Poyle,  cf- 
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Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d,  Atomistik,  2,  261-293 ;  Lanc^e,  Gesch.  d.  Materialis- 
mus,  2d  ed.  Iserlohn,  1873.  1,  255;  English  translation,  Boston,  2d  ed. 
1879,  1,  290-306. 

Page  47,  line  21,  "Doing  away  with  atoms.*'  Leibnitz  rejects  atoms 
in  fayor  of  his  own  monads,  because  the  monads  contain  in  themselves  the 
principle  of  motion  as  active  force,  while  the  atoms  are  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  force  in  movement  foreign  to  them.  On  Leibnitz's  view  and 
its  development,  c/.  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  AtomUtik,  2,  470  sq. 

Page  48,  line  7  from  bottom,  ** Confused  in  the  parts."  Of.  infra, 
pp.  120,  317,  note  2,  319,  320,  458,  459.  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  "  minute 
perceptions"  or,  in  the  philosophical  language  of  to-day,  ** unconscious 
mental  states,"  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  psychology  and  episte- 
mology,  and  never*  more  so  than  at  the  present  time.  For  an  excellent 
exposition  of  it,  c/.  Windelband-Tufts,  Hist,  of  Philos.,  pp.  423  sq.,  462  sq. 

Page  48,  last  line,  *'  Hippocrates."     Cf.  infra,  p.  476,  note  2. 

Page  49,  line  15,  "Sufficiently  distinguished."  That  is,  to  reach  con- 
sciousness. The  perceptions  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  call  forth  a 
conscious  activity  of  the  soul. 

Page  49,  line  12  from  bottom,  "Author  of  the  most  excellent  of  dic- 
tionaries."    The  reference  is  to  Bayle.     Cf.  infra,  p.  507,  note  1. 

Page  49,  note  1.  The  note  should  read:  Cf  Vergil,  Georg.  IV.,  393. 
Gerhardt's  reading :  "  que  "  is  evidently  a  typographical  error.  Erdmann 
and  Janet  read:  "giice  mox  futura,"  etc.;  Jacques,  correctly:  qiice  mox 
Ventura  trahantur." 

Page  50,  line  15,  "Pneumatology."     Cf  infra,  p.  362,  note  2. 

Page  60,  line  20,  ''Law  of  Continuity.''  Cf  infra,  p.  334,  note  1 ; 
p.  552. 

Page  50,  note  3.  Add :  The  correspondence  of  Leibnitz  and  Basnage 
is  found  in  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.^  3,  73  sq. 

Page  51,  line  7»  "  Numero.''    Cf.,  also,  infra,  p.  332,  note  1. 

Page  61,  lines  11-13,  "Perfect  globes  of  the  second  element,  born  of 
cubes  perfect  and  original."  The  reference  is  to  Descartes,  Principim 
Philosophice,  Pt.  III.,  §§  48  sq.  Cf,  also,  Xeic  Essays,  infra,  p.  552, 
note  1.  Mahaffy,  Descartes,  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  Edin- 
burgh, 1881,  p.  159,  says  Descartes'  theory  of  general  physics  was  elabo- 
rated as  regards  minerals.  This  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  Schaarschinidt's 
translation  :  "  des  sichtbaren  Metalls"  and  his  reference  to  l*rin.  Philos., 
}*t.  IV.,  §§  70,  75,  in  his  note,  Erlauterung,  400,  p.  101,  to  the  passage, 
New  Essays,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  10,  §  12,  Th.,  p.  632  of  his  German  transla- 
tion. Descartes,  says  Mahaffy,  ibid.,  p.  loO,  gave  special  explanation 
of  the  growth  of  tlie  human  body,  but  that  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals  was  wanting  when  he  died.  On  Descartes'  theory,  cf  Lasswitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  89. 
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Page  61,  lines  19,  20,  *'  Present  considerations."  While  the  process  of 
abstraction  allows  us,  in  order  to  their  better  apprehension,  to  concen- 
trate our  attention  for  the  time  on  certain  properties  or  attributes  of  a 
subject  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  yet  we  must  remember  that  in  so  doing 
we  are  departing  from  reality  and  only  partially  representing  it  in  con- 
sciousness. 

Page  51,  line  20.  Instead  of  the  rendering :  '*If  it  were  very  well 
understood,"  read,  after  Schaarschmidt,   *^If  we  take  it  as  pore  and 

simple  gospel,"  etc. 

Page  51,  line  29,  *^Some  exception."  Nature  gives  as  no  perfect 
circles,  perfect  spheres,  etc.  Perfect  mathematical  regularity  of  fonn 
exists  only  in  thought. 

Page  52,  line  7  from  bottom,  "Strong-minded."  That  is,  the  "Free- 
thinkers," as  Leibnitz  at  other  times  called  them,  who  thought  they  might 
deny  immortality  itself  after  the  pretended  proofs  for  it  given  by  Scholas- 
ticism had  been  disproved. 

Page  5^3,  line  8  from  bottom,  "  Averroists  and  some  bad  Quietists." 
Qf,  infra  ^  p.  581,  note  1.  The  Mystics  and  Quietists  approached  yeiy 
nearly  this  Averroistic  doctrine  of  a  denial  of  personal  immortality.  In 
Leibnitz's  time  the  Mystics  and  Quietists  were  especially  the  followers  of 
Madame  Guyon,  who  was  ready  "to  burst  from  an  overplus  of  divine 
grace,"  and  of  Ant.  Bourignon,  on  whom  cf,  infra^  p.  699,  note  2  ;  also, 
according  to  Schaarschmidt,  Leibnitz's  letter  CXLIV.,  Feder,  ComMerdi 
epistoUci  Leihnitiani^  Hanover,  1805,  p.  459. 

Pa(;e  54,  note  1.  Add:  Leibnitz  was  much  interested  in  the  Locke- 
Stillinglleet  controversy,  as  his  correspondence  with  Thomas  Burnett 
shows.  Cf.  (xerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.y  3,  149-4529,  passim,  and 
especially  pp.  205,  216,  and  the  two  essays,  pp.  223-242  ;  also  Foucher 
de  Careil,  Lcttres  et  opuscules  inedits  de  Leibniz^  Paris,  1854,  Introduc- 
tion, pj).  Ixii  sq.,  and  Leibnitz's  Hemarques  sur  le  Sentiment  de  M.  dt 
Worcester  et  de  M.  Locke^  ihid.j  pp.  1-20.  The  latter  piece  is  identical 
with  that  i)iiblLshed  —  not  therefore  for  the  first  time  —  by  Gerhardt,  op. 
cit.y  3,  220-242.  The  controversy,  like  that  of  Leibnitz  and  AmauW, 
served  to  bring  Locke  to  the  further  explication  and  limitation  of  his 
views. 

Pagi:  55,  lines  16,  17,  "  French  version."  That  is,  by  Pierre  Coste, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Locke.  It  appeared  in  1700,  then  in  1729,  and 
again  in  1742.  Cf.  ante,  p.  4,  note  1.  For  the  correspondence  of  lAh- 
nitz  and  Costo.  cf  CJcrhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.,  3,  377-4:^.  Before 
Locke  published,  in  1690,  his  Essay,  he  published  an  abstract,  translated 
into  French  by  Le  Clerc  in  Le  Clerc's  "  Biblioth^que  universelle,"  .Tanit 
ary,  1688.  Cf.  ante,  p.  4,  note  1,  and  Fraser's  Lockr's  Essay,  1,  15, 
note  2.  The  abstract  or  "  Kpitome  "  is  found  in  Lord  King\s  Life  nnd 
Correspondence  of  Locke ^  new  ed.,  London,  1830,  2,  231-293  ;  Bohn'sed., 
1858,  1  vol.,  pp.  365-;399. 
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Page  66,  last  line,  "Intentional  species.'*     Cf,  infra^  p.  381,  note  1. 

Page  66,  line  3.    For  the  Latin  verse,  c/.  Ovid,  Tristia,  I.,  8,  7. 

Page  59,  line  4  from  bottom,  "  Inexplicable  qualities/*  That  is,  the 
qualitates  occultce  of  the  mediaBval  philosophers. 

Page  60,  line  6  from  bottom,  **  Instructive."  Leibnitz,  as  Schaar- 
Bchmidt  says,  "avails  himself  of  Stillingfleet*s  polemic  against  Locke, 
v^hich  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  shows  Locke's  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  weighty  question  of  the  substantiality  of  the  soul,  to  add 
thereto  the  statement  that  the  soul  must  be  immaterial.  Locke  himself, 
BO  he  argues,  has  admitted  that  thought  is  not  conceivable  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  matter,  or  that,  in  other  words,  a  thinking  being  cannot  be  a  mere 
mechanism  ;  thus  the  soul  is  to  be  considered  as  something  immaterial, 
since  the  thought,  that  God  may  through  a  miracle  have  bestowed  thought 
upon  matter,  is  an  unpermissible  subterfuge."  For  further  discussion  of 
the  point,  cf.  New  Essays,  Bk.  IV. 

Page  62,  line  10  from  bottom,  **  Miracle  pure  and  simple."  Cf.  infra, 
p.  428.  The  doctrine  of  a  purifying  fire  through  which  souls  have  to  pass 
after  death  goes  back  to  the  early  period  of  the  church,  but  became  more 
prominent  and  was  more  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (c.  540-604).  Cf  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith, 
§  141,  Vol.  1,  p.  373;  §  206,  Vol.  2,  p.  126.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stro- 
mateis,  vii.,  6,  says:  tpafiiv  5*  ^Acecf  dyidl^eiw  rb  irOp,  o^  rd  Kp4a,  dXXd  rds 
dfiapT(a\ods  ^vxds  '  trvp  oi  rb  irdfupayov  xal  ^duavaop,  dXXd  rb  <pp6vifiov 
\4yovT€S,  rb  SuKPOijfJXPOv  did  ^vxv^  ttjs  Sitpxofiiprji  rb  TrOp,  i.e.  *'  We  say  that 
fire  sanctifies  not  flesh,  but  sinful  souls,  speaking  of  that  fire  which  is 
not  all-devouring,  such  as  is  used  by  artisans,  but  of  that  which  is  dis- 
criminative, pervading  the  soul  which  passes  through  the  fire  "  (the  phrase 
** discriminative"  ((ppbpifioy) ,  or  as  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platonists  of 
Alexandria  [Bampton  I^ectures  for  1886],  p.  113,  translates  it,  **  wise  fire," 
**  comes,"  says  Bigg,  *'from  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics.")  Cf.  Bigg,  op. 
cit.,  295;  Hagenbach,  op.  cit.,  §  77,  1,  222.  And  Augustine,  De  Civit. 
Dei,  Bk.  XXI.,  chap.  10,  Benedictine  ed.,  Paris,  1685,  Vol.  7,  p.  631, 
says:  **Cur  enim  non  dicamus,  quamvis  miris,  tamen  veris  modis  etiam 
spiritus  incorporeos  posse  poena  corporalis  ignis  affligi,  si  spiritus  ht«m- 
num,  etiam  ipsi  profecto  incorporei,  et  nunc  potuerunt  includi  corporali- 
bus  membris,  et  tunc  poteruiit  corporum  suorum  vinculis  insolubiliter 
alligari  ?  "  i.e.  *'  For  why  may  we  not  assert  that  even  immaterial  spirits 
may,  in  some  extraordinary  way,  yet  really  be  pained  by  the  punishment 
of  matenal  fire,  if  the  spirits  of  men,  which  also  are  certainly  immaterial, 
are  both  now  contained  in  material  members  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  shall  be  indissolubly  united  to  their  own  bodies  ?  "  (The 
City  of  God,  2,  435,  translated  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  M.A.,  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  1871).  In  chapter  7,  after  having  in  previous  chapters  cited 
many  real  or  supposed  facts  from  the  natural  world  in  support  of  the  pos- 
sibility at  least  of  the  view,  he  admits  that  it  is  miraculous  and  beyond  our 
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knowlcdf^e,  and  maintains  tho  omnipotence  of  Grod  as  the  ultimate  reason 
for  belief  in  miracles.  Thos.  Aquinas,  Summa  Tfieol.,  Quoist.  70,  Art.  3, 
Concl.,says:  "  Respondeo :  Dicendum  quod  ignis  infemi  [Le.  purgato- 
rial fire,  according  to  the  context]  non  sit  metaphorice  dictus,  nee  ignis 
imaginarius,  sod  verus  ignis  corporeus,*'  etc.  Only  those  requiring  purga- 
tory go  there,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  cf.  Qusest.  69,  Art.  2.  Bellaniin, 
164*?-1021,  in  his  De  Purgatorio^  chaps.  10-12,  investigates  the  method 
of  the  purgatorial  lire  and  follows  Augustine  in  teaching  that  it  is  mate- 
rial and  miraculous  in  its  action  upon  the  soul. 

Page  O.*),  line  10  from  bottom,  "Demons  or  goblins."  ^'Leihnitz  is 
perhaps  here  thinking,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  *'of  the  so-called  Spirits  of 
the  Elements  {Elemenlarffeister),  of  which  the  ^philosophers  and  physi- 
cians of  the  past,*  especially  Theoph.  Paracelsus  [r/.  infrOy  p.  045,  note  1], 
had  treated,  both  in  his  Philosophia  sagax,  and  in  a  special  book,  De 
nymphis^  sylphis^  pytfmceis  et  salamandris,  or  even  of  the  '^  spiritus  famili- 
(in's^  of  othei-s,  as  of  tho  It-alian  philosopher  and  physician  Hieronjmus 
Cardan  us  [rf.  infra,  p.  500,  note  1],  who  in  his  interesting  autobiograf^j 
[De  vita  propria'},  chap.  47,  discusses  the  subject  and  at  the  same  time 
narrates  marvellous  experiences  of  his  own  past  life." 

Paoi:  0:5,  note  3.  A(l«l :  In  the  PhUos.  Mosaica,  and  also  in  bii 
Utriusque  Costni  —  Mrtaphysica,  physica  atque  technica  Historia,  Oppen- 
heimii,  1017  fol.,  "God  appears,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  "as  the  ani- 
niating  and  moving  ijrinciple  of  things,  in  that  all  power  streams  forth 
in  a  miraculous  way  from  him  into  matter,  in  order  afterwards  to  tnm 
back  again  from  the  thereby  occurring  differentiation  to  unity."  On 
Fludd,  rf.  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  1,  329 ;  Stiickl,  Gesch.  d,  Phil>$. 
a.  Mitteialters,  III.  [Vol.  4],  472-470. 

Pack  04,  note  1.  Add:  Prof.  A.  C.  Fraser,  in  his  edition  of  Locke's 
Esifoy  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Oxford,  1894,  follows  Cost<f'5 
French  vei'sion  in  separating  the  introductory  chapter  from  the  First  Book, 
and  making,  with  Leibnitz  here,  but  three  chapters  in  Bk.  I. 

PA(iK  04,  note  2,  line  2.  After  *' 1074,"  add:  new  ed.  with  notes  by 
Bouillier,  Paris,  18H0, 2  vols. ;  line  4,  after  '*  Bernier,"  add  :  On  (iassendi, 
rf.  Stockl,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  Mittelalters,  III.  [Vol,  4]  31C-;327  ;  I^nge, 
Gesch.  d.  ^faterialism1ls,  2d  ed.,  Gerlohn,  1873,  1,  223-234,  Eng.  trans.  2d 
cd.  1,  253-209  ;  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  120-188.  On  Bemier's 
later  divergence  from  Gassendi,  rf.  ibid.  2,  504. 

Pa(;e  Of),  line  13.     Instead  of  "Doctors,"  read:  "scholars." 

Paoi:  05,  note  1.  Add:  Lady  Masham,  1059-1708,  was  one  of  Locke's 
most  intimate  and  truest  friends,  kept  him  by  her  at  her  country  seat  at 
Oati^s  and  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness.  Cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos. 
Schrift.  3,  305.  Lady  Masham  presented  Leibnitz  with  a  copy  of  her 
father's  JntelJertnal  System,  as  appears  by  his  letter  of  March  29, 1704,  c/. 
Gerhardt,  3,  338. 
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Page  66,  note  3.  Add  :  The  objections  referred  to  in  the  text  are  the 
objectiones  quintce  against  Descartes*  Meditationes  de  prima  philosophia^ 
'^  which  indeed/*  as  Schaarschmidt  says,  ^*  contain  a  series  of  very  acute 
objections  and  gave  Descartes  much  trouble.**  The  Cinquiemes  Objec- 
tions of  '•^  Gassendy,**  with  the  Beponses  of  Descartes  thereto,  are  found 
in  Cousin,  (Euvres  de  DescarteSy  2,  89  sq,,  241  sq. 

Page  66,  line  6,  "  Inclined  towards  ethics.**  Leibnitz,  who  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  considered  as  giving  utterance  to  his  own  views  in  the 
person  of  Theophilus,  here  throws  out  a  hint  to  be  well  taken  to  heart  as 
regards  his  own  course  of  deVelopment.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
early  studies  in  jurisprudence,  Leibnitz  was  led  to  a  deeper  study  of  ethical 
conceptions,  and  in  like  manner  his  study  of  Descartes  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  mathematics  and  physics,  which  he 
thoroughly  examined  only  later  after  his  sojourn  in  Paris. 

Page  66,  lines  13, 14,  **  No  longer  a  Cartesian.*'  Cf.  the  entire  context, 
pp.  66-60,  also  Leibnitz's  letter  to  Remond  de  Montmort,  January  10, 
1714,  Gerhardt,  Z^tftm^:.  i)Ai7o».  Schrift.  3,  606-607,  Erdmann,  701-702,  in 
which  Leibnitz  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  own  philosophical  studies  and 
development,  including,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Scholastics  and  thence 
passing  to  the  modems,  rejecting  the  **  substantial  forms  "  for  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  Cartesian  system,  and  then  developing  his  own  doctrine  of  Pre- 
established  Harmony.  The  difficulties  and  controversies  within  the 
Cartesian  School  and  against  it  led  Leibnitz  to  his  own  doctrine,  and  he 
remarks  in  his  Considerations  sur  le  Principe  de  Vie,  1706,  Gerhardt,  6, 
640,  Erdmann,  430,  as  also  in  the  letter  here  cited,  that  if  Descartes  had 
known  that  Nature  conserves  not  only  the  same  force,  but  also  the  same 
total  direction  in  the  laws  of  motion,  he  would  himself  have  come  to  the 
system  of  pre-established  harmony.  Cf.  W.  Sigwart,  Die  Leibniz*sche 
Lehre  v.  d.  prdstabilirten  Harmonie.  Tiibingen,  1822,  pp.  110-112,  117, 
118,  121,  132,  etc.  For  Leibnitz  against  Descartes  and  Cartesianism,  cf. 
Gerhardt,  4,  266-406  ;  also,  Stein,  Leibniz  u.  Spinoza,  60  sq. 

Page  6Q,  line  17,  "New  System.**  That  is,  The  System  of  Pre- 
established  Harmony,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  which  Leibnitz 
published  in  the  journals  mentioned  many  essays,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
are  mentioned  later  in  either  the  text  of  the  New  Essays  or  notes  thereto. 
"Leibnitz,**  as  Schaarschmidt  well  says,  '*can  truly  boast  that  he  has 
turned  to  account  for  his  own  system  moments  of  all  the  doctrines  named 
in  the  text,"  it  being  **a  characteristic  feature  of  Leibnitz's  thought  to 
ascribe  a  relative  truth  to  each  philosophic  system  and  accordingly  to  wish 
to  extract  from  it  a  good  side  in  order,  by  harmonizing  these  different 
elements,  to  bring  to  pass  the  possibly  best  view  of  the  world."  Cf. 
Leibnitz's  letter  to  Remond  de  Montmort,  January  10,  1714,  Gerhardt, 
Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.  3,  606,  Erdmann,  701  :  "Outre  quej'ay  eu  soin 
de  tout  diriger  k.  I'ddification,  j'ay  tach6  de  d^terrer  et  de  r6unir  la  v6rit6 
ensevelie  et  dissip^e  sous  les  opinions  des  differentes  Sectes  des  Philosophes, 
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et  je  crois  y  avoir  adjoat^  qaelqoe  chose  da  mton  poor  fiiie  qneiqiiM  pH 

enavant." 

Pagb  66,  note  1.  Add:  Geronimo  Rorario,  1486-1606,  an  Italia 
litterateur,  Nuncio  of  Clement  YIL  at  the  Court  of  FenUnaad,  King  of 
Hungary,  maintained,  againat  the  Carteaiana  and  the  followexB  of  AiiMoUfl^ 
that  the  beasts  have  reason  and  make  better  use  of  it  than  man.  Hia  book. 
Quod  animalia  bnUa  acepe  ratione  utantur  melius  Aomine,  appeared  fim 
in  1648,  then  1654  at  Amsterdam. 

Pagb  67,  lines  3,  4,  '^  Life  and  perception  in  aU  things."  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  soulhood  (AUbeseeltheU)  goes  back  to  the  workt-cool  of 
Plato,  as  developed  especially  by  Plotinus  (<tf.  Windelband-Tofta,  HitL  tf 
Philos.y  245  sq.),  and  is  connected  in  part  therewith,  and  partly  with  the 
pantheistic  tendencies  represented,  for  example,  by  the  Averroiata  (^. 
New  Essays,  infra,  p.  681,  note  1).  Leibnitz  rejecta  both  erxois  I7  hii 
Monadology,  which  conceives  the  universal  soulhood  of  aabatanoea  hi  an 
individual  and  not  in  a  pantheistic  way.  In  modem  timea  the  doctrine 
appears  in  Giordano  Bruno,  1648-1600  (e/.  Delia  Causa,  VoL  IL,  pp.  iSB- 
241,  ed.  A.  Wagner,  Leipzig,  1820,  new  ed.  by  P.  de  Lagazde,  2  vols., 
G5ttingen,  1888,  German  trans,  by  Lasson,  Beriln,  1872,  in  J.  H.  t.  Kiidi- 
mann's  Philos,  Bibliothek,  Vol.  63),  and  in  Jacob  Boehme  (qf.  ii^/tro, 
p.  208,  note  1).  On  the  doctrine  as  found  in  Bruno  and  Bodbme,  <jf. 
Windelband-Tufts,  qp.  cU,,  367  sq.,  373  sq.  Spinoza,  EtKica,  Pk  IL, 
Prop.  Xni.,  Scholium,  ed.  Van  Vloten  and  Land,  1,  80-^;  Elwes* 
trans.,  2,  02,  also  gives  expression  to  the  same  thought. 

Pacjb  67,  line  5,  *'  Countess  of  Connaway."  Anne  —  Viscountesa  Con- 
way—  died  Feb.  23,  1678-0,  was  a  metaphysician  and  an  earnest  student 
of  Plato,  Plotinus,  Philo  Judseus  and  the  ^*  Kabbala  Denudata."  In  spite 
of  never-ceasing  sufferings  from  a  severe  headache  lasting  till  her  death, 
she  pursued  her  metaphysical  studies  with  extraordinary  devotion  and 
assiduity.  Her  physician,  Francis  Mercury  van  Helmont  (</.  infra,  242, 
note  2),  encouraged  her  in  this  course.  She  was  very  friendly  with  H. 
More  and  corresponded  with  him  on  philosophical  and  theological  topics. 
She  wrote  many  works  of  which  only  one  has  been  printed  :  OpusctUa 
philosophira  quihus  conHnentur  principia  philosophicB  anttquissinue  H 
recent issimcv,  Amsterdam,  1600.  It  was  the  first  in  a  collection  of  philo- 
sophical treatises  appearing  in  Latin  in  that  year  at  Amsterdam,  translated 
as  "a  work  by  a  certain  English  countess,  'learned  beyond  her  sex,'" 
and  ascribed  by  Leibnitz  in  a  German  literary  journal,  on  the  authority  of 
Van  Helmont,  to  the  Countess  of  Conway.  The  treatise  was  re-trans- 
lated into  F^nglish  and  published  with  the  title  The  Principles  of  the  Mott 
Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,  etc.,  London,  1602,  8vo. 

Pack  07,  note  1.  Add:  On  Campanella,  c/.  Stttckl,  Gesch.  d.  mios,d. 
Mittelalters,  III.  [Vol.  4.],  343-366  ;  Lasswitz,  Oesch.  d.  Atomistik,  1,  340- 
342. 

Page  67,  note  2.  Add  :  On  Van  Helmont,  cf  infra,  p.  242,  note  2  ;  on 
IT.  More,  cf.  infra,  pp.  380,  note  1 ;  382,  note  2,  and  addition  thereto, 

itffra  J).  708. 
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Faob  67,  note  3.  Add:  Further  references  to  Archaeus  in  Leibnitz's 
writings  are:  Specimen  Dynamicum,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.y 
II.,  2  [Vol.  6],  242,  also  infra,  Appendix,  p.  670 ;  Hypothesis  phys.  nova, 
Theoria  motus  concretiy  §  60,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift,  4,  217 ; 
math.  Schrift.y  II.,  2  [Vol.  6],  67;  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op,  om.,  2,  Pt.  II., 
33  ;  Leibnit.  Animadversiones  circa  Assertiones  aliquas  TheoHce  Medicce 
verce  Clar.  Stahlii,  Dutens,  op.  dt.,  2,  Pt.  II.,  136.  Cf.,  also,  Windel- 
band-Tufts,  Hist,  of  Philos.  371  sq. 

Page  68,  line  10,  **  Morte  carent  animce.^^  Cf.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses y 
16,  168. 

Page  68,  line  20,  "Spontaneity."  Leibnitz  ascribes  absolute  spon- 
taneity to  the  soul,  to  which  the  activity  of  the  body  perfectly  corresponds 
through  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  and  therefore  neither  influences 
nor  disturbs  it. 

Page  68,  line  7  from  bottom,  "Epitome."  That  is  in  the  Monad,  each 
monad  representing  in  itself  and  to  itself  the  entire  universe.*  Leibnitz 
constantly  recurs  to  this  thought,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  his 
system.    Cf.  Systeme  nouveau  de  la  nature,  §  16  ;  Monadologie,  §  66,  ete. 

Page  69,  note  1.  Add :  also  G.  Croom  Robertson,  Philos.  Bemains, 
WiUiams  &  Norgate,  1894,  pp.  334-^42. 

Page  70,  line  5  from  bottom,  "  Copemicans."  Kant,  later  in  the 
Preface  to  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Kritik  d.  reinen  Vernxmft,  makes  use  of  the 
same  comparison  of  Copernicus. 

Page  71,  line  24,  "  Confused  perceptions."  Cf  ante,  p.  48  and  note  to 
line  7  from  bottom,  ante,  p.  727.  **  While  Leibnitz,"  says  Schaarschmidt, 
•»  often  returns  to  this  antithesis  of  truths  of  reason  and  of  fact,  he  has 
unfortunately  nowhere  given  accurate  definitions  of  the  former,  nor  any 
wholly  satisfactory  criterion  of  a  truth  of  reason.  Kant  first  underteok 
this  task,  in  that  he  certainly  on  the  one  side  significantly  restricted  the 
service  of  the  truths  of  reason,  on  the  other,  that  against  Leibnitz  he 
recognized  that  for  the  reason  as  such  complete  (Jertige)  concepts  are  to 
arise  out  of  the  truths  of  reason." 

Page  72,  note  1.  Add  :  *'  The  Later  Arminians,"  says  Schaarschmidt, 
**  are  "here  referred  to,  as  the  leaders  of  this  religious  sect,  such  as  Episco- 
pius,  Limborch,  J.  Clericus,  like  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  himself,  assume 
a  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  natural  reason." 

Page  74,  line  8  from  bottom,  '* Natural  light."  Cf.  infra,  pp.  675-576, 
note  1. 

Page  74,  lines  4,  3,  from  bottom,  "  Verification."  Cf  ante,  p.  71,  note 
to  line  24,  above,  and  also  New  Esmys,  Bk.  IV.,  chaps.  9,  11.  Leibnitz 
here  presents  as  the  criterion  or  test  of  innate  ideas  their  immediacy  in 
consciousness.  Spinoza  before  him  (Ethira,  Pt.  IT.,  Prop.  43,  Scholium, 
ad  fin.,  ed.  Van  Vloten  and  Land,  1,  111  ;  Elwes'  trans.,  2,  115  ;  cf,  also, 
F.  Pollock,  Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  129  sq.),  said  :   *'  Sane  sicut 
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lux  seipsam  ct  teiiehnw  manifestat,  sic  Veritas  norma  sui  et  falsi  est." 
Cy.,  also,  Descartes,  Prin.  Philos.,  Bk.  I.,  §  45  ;  ed.  Cousin,  3,  90;  Veitcb's 
trans.,  212,  where  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  ** clear  and  distinct" 
knowledge  and  of  intuition  through  which  we  become  immediately  con- 
scious of  the  truth  as  such.  Cf.,  also,  I)escart«s,  liegulfv  ad  tUrtctioHem 
imjenii  {Bhjles  pour  la  direction  de  Vesprit),  Opuscula  posthuma  CartfsiL 
Amsterdam,  1701,  III.,  p.  6;  IV.,  p.  9;  VI.,  p.  14  ;  ed.  Cousin,  11,  209, 
216,  220. 

Pack  75,  note  1.  Dele  note.  The  Ludolph  here  referred  to  by  I^eibnitz 
is  Ludolph  van  Ceulen,  or  Kculen,  1539-1610,  Profe&sor  of  Military-  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Cniversity  of  Leyden  since  1600,  and  previously  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Breda,  Amsterdam,  and  I^eyden.  He  published  his  Van 
de  Cirrkel,  daarin  geleert  wird  te  fliiden  de  natste  proportie  des  CirrkeU- 
diameter  tctjen  aynen  Omloop,  Delft,  159C  ;  Latin  trans,  by  Snelliu.s,  en- 
titled De  circulo  et  adscriptis,  1616.  His  De  arithmetische  en  geom*'trixkt 
fomhuncuten^  etc.,  Leyden,  1616.  Fundamenta  arithmetica  et  gf-omrtriro 
and  Zetomatn  (sen  Prohlemata)  geomctrica^  both  trans,  from  the  Dutch 
by  Snellius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1615.  He  computed  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  35  places  of  decimals.  The  ratio 
is  commonly  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  **  Ludolphisoht'  Zahl." 
Leibnitz  refers  to  him  in  his  mathematical  writings,  cf.  Gerhartlt,  Ijeihniz, 
math.  Schrift.  II.,  1  [Vol.  5],  05,  119.  For  Leibnitz's  discussions  of  the 
subject,  (7'.  infra,  p.  424,  note  2. 

V.u.K  77,  line  6  from  bottom,  **  Suhvenire.''^  Schaarschmidt  translates 
*' Hrikonimt'n."  and  in  his  note  to  the  passage  states  that  -' the  Fn-in^h 
s(H(renir  (to  rrnuMnbcr)  made  from  suhceiiirf,  originally  means:  to  c«mie 
to  the  aid  of.  Tlio  ttxpression  of  help  introduced  by  the  Ilerbariian  phi- 
losophy o()ul<l,  unfortunately,  not  be  used,  since  the  word-play  would  l* 
whollv  lost." 

Lijibnitz's  thought  is  that  rcniinisrence,  the  active  and  voluntary'  factor 
in  the  n'prnchirtion  of  the  i>ast  and  in  bringing  the  now  unci inscioa? 
knowledge  again  into  oonsciousnes-s,  requires  and  receives  the  aid  <»f 
rt  }nr)nfininri'  or  memory,  the  conservative  factor  in  tlu-  proofss,  which  ii. 
some  unknown  and  mysterious  way,  and  (mt  of  consciousness,  prt-sen'f-i 
JUS  in  a  siore-honsi^  the  knowledge  previously  ac(iuired  or  po.-^si'sseil.  Cf, 
Hamilton,  3Ma;/// //.«*,,  Lcct.  20,  pp.  274-275,  American  ed.,  Boston,  187^''. 

r.voK  78,  line  1<5  from  bottom.  The  sentence  should  read  thus  :  *»F<ir 
through  an  admiral >1("  arrangement  of  nature  we  cainn'»t  have  al^strad 
tliouir|its  which  do  not  require  sonn'thing  sensuous,  alllKUigh  this  shoiiUl 
consist  only  of  such  clianu^ters  as  are  the  forms  of  the  lett^'rs  and  tin- 
sounds, " 

Tvci:  70,  line  8  from  bottom,  *'0])inion  t)f  the  Platonists.''  ([f.  ant^. 
1>.  1<),  and  note  U)  line  7  from  bottom,  antt\  p.  720. 

I*\(;i:  80,  note  1.  Add:  Janet  also  reads:  "on."*  Schaarschn'.itlt 
translates  ''wo,"  cf.  his  translation,  p.  45,  line  13  from  bottom.    Tin 
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context  seems  to  require  here  the  reading  "oti,"  where.    The  reading 
•*  ou  "  is  probably  a  MS.  or  typographical  error. 

Page  83,  note  1.  Add:  For  an  account  of  his  views,  c/.  Lasswitz, 
Oesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  188-207.  Digby's  doctrine  on  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  Leibnitz^s  text  is  found  in  his  Demonstratio  immortalitatis 
animce  rationalis.  Tract.  I.,  cap.  3,  p.  26  sq.,  ed.  Francofurti,  1604,  full 
title  of  which  Lasswitz  gives,  op.  cit.^  2,  188,  note  3  ;  and  in  his  Institu- 
tiones  peripateticcCj  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Demonstration  ed. 
of  1604.  Schaarschmidt  gives  Ist  ed.  of  Demotistratio,  Paris,  1666.  A 
treatise  of  the  nature  of  bodies^  Paris,  1644. 

Page  80,  line  8,  "  Sadness  is."  Says  Schaarschmidt :  **  We  are  imme- 
diately conscious  of  the  theoretical  ground-truths  as  such.  With  the 
practical,  the  case  is  different.  Joy  and  sorrow  we  certainly  feel  immedi- 
ately as  such,  but  to  find  out  their  real  nature  requires  subsequent  reflec- 
tion." 

Page  87,  note  2.  After  **  Erdmann,"  add  :  Janet ;  and  after  "Bohn's 
edition,"  add :   Fraser's  Locke"* s  Essay ^  1,  07,  line  18. 

Page  88,  line  13  from  bottom,  '^'' Instinct ^  *' Leibnitz  understands 
here  by  instinct,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  **  a  definite  inclination  to  a  certain 
manner  of  action,  which  arises  out  of  need  and  serves  to  satisfy  the  same. 
•  Truths  of  instinct '  thus  refer  themselves  back  to  our  nature  and  are 
accordingly,  in  conformity  with  Leibnitz^s  general  view,  innate  truths." 

Page  89,  note  2.  Add :  A  German  translation,  by  G.  E.  Bottger,  ap- 
peared at  Nordliausen,  Gross,  1787. 

Page  89,  note  3.  Add  :  According  to  Schaarschmidt,  the  story  is  found 
in  Bk.  11.,  chap.  1,  p.  73,  of  Baumgarten's,  "  very  interesting  but  rare," 
Perigrinatis  in  ^Jgyptum,  Arabiam^  Palccstinam  et  Syriam^  Noribergae 
ex  off.  Gerlachiana,  p.  P.  Kaufmannum,  1694,  4to. 

Page  91,  line  6,  ''esse:'  Cf  Digest  or  Pandects,  Bk.  I.,  Tit.  1,  §  3, 
where  Florentinus  says:  "Ut  vim  atque  injuriam  propulsemus.  Nam 
jure  hoc  even  it,  ut  quod  quisque  ob  tutelam  corporis  sui  fecerit,  jure 
fecisse  existimetur,  et,  cum  inter  nos  cognationem  quandam  natura  con- 
stituit,  consequens  est  hominem  homini  insidiari  nefas  esse."  Corpus 
Juris  CivHis  Academicum  Parisionse^  p.  220,  7tli  ed.,  Lutetiae  Parisiorum 
1802  ;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (Digesta  recoi;.  T.  Mommsen,  and  paged  sepa- 
rately), Berlin,  Weidmann,  1893,  Vol.  1,  p.  1. 

Page  91,  line  8  from  bottom,  **  Complete  certitude  to  morals."  Schaar- 
schmidt here  compares  Hume,  '*the  most  acute  (srharfsinnigste)  of  the 
English  philosophers,"  who  ''reached  a  similar  result,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  Leibnitz,"  in  his  An  Inquiry  concorniug  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
Section  I.,  cf.  7  he  Philos.  Wks.  of  David  Ilumc,  4  vols.,  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.,  Boston,  4,  2oo  :  "  The  final  sentence,  it  is  jirobable,  which  pronounces 
characters   and   actions   amiable  or  odious,  praiseworthy   or  blamable  ; 
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that  which  stami>s  on  them  the  mark  of  honor  or  infamy,  approbation  or 
rensun' ;  that  which  renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and  constiuit^ 
virtue  tnir  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery;  it  is  probable,  I  say,  that  ihbs 
linal  sentence  tiejiends  on  some  internal  sense  or  feeling^  tchich  nature  hat 
mfuU  unirt  rsiil  in  thp  lehole  species.  .  .  .  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  such  a  sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discernment  of  its  object,  it  is 
often  neivssary,  we  tin<i,  that  much  reasoning  should  precede,  that  nice 
distinctions  Ih>  made,  just  conclusions  drawn,  distant  comparisons  formed, 
complicattMl  relations  examined,  and  general  facts  fixed  and  ascertained." 
Cf..  als<\  Hume.  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  III.  Of  Morals. 
Pi.  I.,  Si'ct.  11.,  tHl.  Green  and  Grose,  2,  247. 

V\r,r.  01,  line  O  from  bottom,  **Boutan."  That  is,  Bhut&n,  a  district 
in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  north  of  Assam. 

rA<;K  \>2.  line  i\.  *»  Often  confused.'"  "  Feeling  here  mean.**,"  as  Schaar- 
s^'huiidt  says,  "not  the  sensuous-psychical  sensation,  but  tlie  confused 
complex  of  presentations  (  Vorstellnngen)  —  a  frequently  used  significa- 
tii>n  of  the  term  —  which  oc«'upies  the  soul  and  therefore  often  drives  itio 
actit»n.  Feelinirs  of  this  kind  may  by  self-reflection  be  re^K>lve<i  into  more 
or  less  clear  and  «listinct  ideas  {Vorstellnngen)^  a  process  necessary  fur 
testini:  and  cnrn'ctly  estimating  their  content.  Leibnitz  at  this  time 
aj^jvars  lo  n»irard  all  feelings  without  exception  as  such  undeveloped 
idt-as  and  Juil^xuKMils." 

P.vi.i:  \^:).  liiu'  liO.  **. Joseph  Scaliger."     Cf.  infra,  p.  100.  note  2. 

Pvi.i:  ♦.>'».  n-'to  1.  Add  :  Tlie  five  principles  here  referred  to  are  fonid 
in  ilu'  Jh  V,  n'(tif>\  an«l  in  the  Dc  RfJitjiime  Laid,  annexed  to  the  %\tL. 
L«>ndi»n.  I«i4*).  nf  i1k«  I)e  Virit.  Cf.  Eraser's  Lockers  Bssay,  1,  8().  nolci; 
81.  noiv  1. 

Pa..  I.  *Xk  n(»te  1.  After  "  a<l  init..''  ad<l :  15,  Berlin  Academy  td.,  IK"? 
r>i5 :  t<Trii\  df)a  ij  dpcri)  €^i?  irpoaip€TiKrf  iv  fjLecdrijTi  o?'<ra  r^  rpbt  ijuii 
u'picra(yTi  \y,(f  nai  u-s  flp  6  <^p6»i^i  oplaeiey  '  fJLea'6Trjs  5^  Sw  xaxiurv,  riji  ^' 
KaO'  v7r€pdo\r}v  ttJs  Se  Kar'  (\\ti\fnir  .  .  .  Si6  jcard  fiiv  rrfv  oiViar  Koi  rir 
Xo'voi'  roy  ri  ^y  elvai  Xtfovra  fUO'dTrjs  ((Trip  ij  apcrij,  jcard  5^  rd  ApiO'TOP  koIto 

€V   CLKpOT-qS. 

Pvt;K  '.»7.  noli''  1.  A<ld :  A  lung  time  after  this  note  wa.*?  in  typ»,  I 
cann*  aiT«'>s  tho  f<'llo\viiii;  in  Gulirauer,  L(ilmitz\'<  Drutsrht  SrhnO'r.t. 
.")n<).  aiiii>iiu:  som«*  \'i nnisrltte  EnnrrkniKjcn  nnd  Vrthrih  .  .  .  Aus  '-.^ 
MfHi'idich'  II  Aits-m/r:  "(October,  1701).  Herr  liitilpiin  Dt\tpr*'.inf.  ^"^ 
fraiizi>sischrr  A(\i(h'nii(nis  und  beriihmter  Satyricus,  hat  eine  nour  u:-'l 
viTuu'hrtc  Ivlition  seiner  Satyren  machon  lassen,  und  deusolbcn  s^  :i.'.-3 
Nain»'ii  vor::t'Stt7.t.  und  daboy  zu  verstt-hen  izogebrn,  das<  er  dif<e  \x:A 
ktine  ainhre  Kiliii«»n  vor  ilio  seine  erkennc."'  P»>ssibly  the  oditiini  ht^v^ 
n'ti'iTiil  to  containeil  the  lines  as  Leibnitz  gives  them,  the  author  ch-i";- 
inir  tlioni  in  later  editions. 

Pa<.i:  0\K  lines  7-'.).     Cf.  ante.  p.  06,  and  note  to  line  17.  nntf.  p.  7)1. 
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Page  90,  note  1.  Add:  The  Chronicon,  379-468,  is  also  found  in 
M.  Bouquet,  Rec.  hist.  Oaulesy  new  ed.,  Paris,  1869-1880,  19  vols.,  fol., 
Vol.  1,  p.  612 ;  A.  Duchesne,  Hist.  Franc,  Script.y  1,  183;  Migne,  Patrol. 
m.  Lat.y  74,  675. 

Page  100,  lines  16,  17.  "  The  knowledge  of  being  is  wrapped  up  in 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  of  ourselves."  Cf.  New  Essays^  Bk.  XL, 
chap.  27,  §  9,  Th.,  infra,  pp.  246  sq.,  and  note  to  p.  247,  lines  7-9,  infra, 
p.  760.  Also  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  categories,  to  which  Leibnitz's 
thought  at  this  point  is  very  closely  related.  Our  self-consciousness  gives 
us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  being,  i.e.  of  our  own  particular  being, 
but  not  yet  the  concept  of  being  or  substance  in  general  nor  any  **  eternal 
truth. '*  What  is  given  is  an  internal  experience,  whose  essential  and 
necessary  content,  implications  and  full  significance  are  reached  only  after 
profound  and  protracted  thought. 

Page  101,  note  1.  The  following  changes  or  corrections  are  to  be  made 
in  this  note  :  In  line  23,  instead  of  '*  Appendix,*'  read:  Duncan,  37-40  ; 
in  line  25,  after  *^ Math.  Schrift.,  6,  234  «g.,"  insert:  trans.,  Appendix, 
infra,  pp.  670-692;  in  line  27,  instead  of  **  Appendix,"  read:  Duncan, 
71-80;  in  line  28,  instead  of  **  Appendix,"  read :  Duncan,  112-126  ;  in 
line  30,  dele  *'  trans.,  Appendix  "  ;  line  5  from  bottom,  '*  As  Leibnitz  was 
occupied,"  etc.,  cf.  infra,  p.  531,  note  2,  lili2,  3.  The  statement  made 
in  these  two  notes  would  probably  more  nearly  represent  the  truth  in  the 
matter  if  made  thus:  **  As  Leibnitz  was  occupied  with  the  composition 
of  his  *New  Essays'  from  1700-1704,  and  with  their  revision  until  the 
end  of  1707,  and  perhaps  later  (cf.  Gerhardt's  Introduction  to  the  *New 
Essays,'  ante,  pp.  8,  9,  and  Leibnitz's  Correspondence  with  Coste,  Grer- 
hardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.,  3,  377  sq.,  especially  391-400)  the  relative 
date,"  etc. 

Page  103,  line  7,  »*Witsen."  Nicolas  Witsen,  c.  1640-1717,  Dutch 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  Court,  alderman  and  burgomaster  at  Amster- 
dam, published  Architectonica  nautica  nov-antiqua,  Amstelod.,  1671 ; 
Noord-en  Oost-Tarlarye^  met  Landkaerten,  beschreven,  getekent,  etc., 
2  vols.,  fol.,  ib.,  1692  and  1705.  For  Witsen's  correspondence  with 
Leibnitz,  cf.  Dutens,  6,  PL  II.,  199-203 ;  Foucher  de  Careil,  (Euvres  de 
Leibniz,  7,  450,  453-459,  464. 

Page  103,  line  8,  "Barantola."  The  old  name  for  Lhasa,  the  capital 
of  Thibet.     Cf  Dutens,  6,  Pt.  II.,  p.  201. 

Page  103,  note  2.     Add :  Chap.  3  in  Fraser's  Locke'^s  Essay. 

Page  103,  note  3.     Add  :   Fraser's  Locke'' s  Essay,  1,  99. 

Page  105,  note  1.  Add:  Cf.  Fraser's  Lockers  Essay,  1,109.  Fraser 
numbers  21,  and  states  in  his  note  that  the  section  was  added  in  the 
second  edition 

Page  108,  note  2,  line  5  from  bottom.     Instead  of  *'Vol.  3,"  read: 
in.,2  [Vol.  0]. 
3b 
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Pa<jf.  109,  note  2.  Cf,  aiUe,  p.  733,  note  to  p.  68,  line  7  from  bottom. 
I^eibiiitz  regards  each  monad,  and  especially  the  human  soul,  as  a  mirror 
of  the  universe.  So  far  as  the  ideas  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  soul  ex- 
presses the  picture  of  the  ideal  universe  existing  in  the  mind  of  God  as 
the  **  best  world"  and  realized  out  of  his  goodness  ;  so  far  as  they  are 
confused,  the  soul  is  like  the  phenomenal  world  in  space  and  time. 

Page  110,  lines  18,  19,  ''  Intritisic  connotations.'*''  The  intrinsic,  inner 
activity  of  every  **  substantial  thing"  determines  its  external  activity  and 
relations  to  each  and  all  other  things.  In  Leibnitz's  view,  this  activity 
consists  in  representation  or  is  conceived  as  analogous  to  representation. 
That  is,  all  external  change  is  apparent  merely,  depending  upon  that  in- 
ternal change  in  the  condition  of  substances  which  we  call  representation 
and  which  is  the  real  occurrence. 

Pack  112,  line  11  from  bottom,  "Certain  author."  Locke,  Bk.  II., 
chap.  1,  §  10  (in  Coste's  translation,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  one  used  by  Leibnitz  as  the  basis  of  his  critique,  4th  ed.,  AmstenLiuL, 
1742,  p.  05,  4  vol.  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1774,  1,  152),  says:  **  Car  il  s'cst 
trouv(S  an  Auteur  qui  ayant  hi  la  premifere  Edition  de  cet  Ouvrage*,  tt 
nV^tant  pas  satisfait  de  ce  que  je  viens  d*avancer  contre  Popinion  de  ceai 
qui  sofitionnent  que  VAme  pense  tovjours,  me  fait  dire,  qvL*utie  chose  cesft 
d^eristrr  parceque  nous  ne  sentons  pas  qu'^elle  existe  pendetU  notre  som- 
wiriV,"  etc.;  but  lie  does  not  name  the  author  referred  to.  In  the  Knsrlish 
editions  of  the  Kssay,  for  example,  Bohn's,  Vol.  1,  p.  212  ;  Fra-ser\<,  V«>1. 
I,  ]».  121),  Locke  makes  tlie  reference  general :  •'  How  could  any  one  make 
it  an  inftniire  of  mine,"  etc.  IMiilalethes  rightly  takes  exception  tj>  the 
opinion  thus  falsely  imputed  to  the  partisans  of  Locke. 

Pack  118,  line  10  from  bottom,  *' Beg  the  question."  SchaarschmiJt 
lia>  {>iit  tile  ar^umi'iit  in  logical  form  thus:  ''That  of  which  we  are  n-.»i 
con>cious  is  not  in  the  soul  ;  We  are  often  conscious  of  no  idea.s ;  tlien- 
forc,  Wc  arc  often  withont  ideas  (or,  therefore,  often  we  do  not  think:. 
And  h«'  irot's  on  to  .say  that,  the  circle,  of  which  Leibnitz  speak.s,  consist.*! 
in  the  fact  that  he  who  so  concludes  has  already  put  the  conclusion  in 
tlu'  major  premise  in  assuminir  tliat  to  have  no  consci(.»usness  of  idKis  is 
the  same  as  to  be  without  ideas  (Xichtvorstellfn)  or  not  to  think  (Xitht- 
ih  ii/rm).  The  latter  statement  is  false.  One  can  have  ideas,  and  actu- 
ally does  have  them,  without  beim:  directly  conscious  of  liLs  idc:t.^ 
( \'ni\sf,  lints).  Thus  the  major  pivniise  of  that  argument  is  false,  and 
tlieret'oH'  the  conclusion  likewise,  while  the  minor  is  tnie.  Acconlini:  to 
Leihiiit/,  substance  is  always  active  —  is  indeed  actitm  itself  —  thus  alsi* 
the  >«»ul,  >in('t?  for  him  it  is  a  substance,  and  since  the  proper  activity  of 
the  Sdul  is  to  havt?  ideas  (das  I'orstelhn),  therefore  the  soul  is  always 
haviiii;  idt-as  [rorstdhnul).^'' 

I*v«.i:  lis,  note  1,  line  2.     After  **  Erdmann,''  add:  Janet. 

rA<;i:  110,  line  8  from  bottom,   "  Indei)endently  of  the  senses.*'     Cf. 
antf,  p.  72.1,  note  to  p.  42,  line  10,  ad  Jin. ;  p.  725,  note  to  p.  44,  line  lo; 
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p.  733,  note  to  p.  68,  line  20.  In  accord  with  Leibnitz's  principle  of  the 
absolute  spontaneity  of  substances,  all  activity,  tliat  of  the  soul  as  well, 
springs  out  of  the  depths  of  its  own  being. 

Page  119,  note  1,  line  2.    After  "Erdmaun,"  add;  Janet. 

Page  120,  line  6,  ^^  Ex  professo.^^  Schaarschmidt  says  the  term  Ex 
professo  is  a  technical  expression  occurring  in  classical  literature  (for 
example,  Seneca  and  Quintilian) ,  which  signifies :  in  a  positive,  precise 
way,  in  a  pronounced  or  aforementioned  manner.  Leibnitz  means  to 
say,  hitherto  have  we  each  set  forth  and  justified  his  own  speculative 
point  of  view  (erkenntniss-theoretischen  Standpunkt)  ;.  now  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  some  classes  of  ideas  in  which  we  shall  more  than 
hitherto  agree  with  each  other. 

Page  120,  note  1.     After  '*  Erdmann,"  add  :  Janet. 

Page  121,  note  1.     After  **  Erdmann's,"  add:  Janet's. 

Page  122,  lines  1,  2.  **The  membranes  receive  the  sensation,"  etc. 
Cf.  Ijcibnitz's  letter  to  Arnauld,  April,  1687  (Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos. 
Schrift.f  2,  90,  91):  **Les  nerfs  et  les  membranes  sont  des  parties  plus 
sensibles  pour  nous  que  les  autres,  et  ce  n'est  peutestre  que  par  elles  que 
nous  nous  appercevons  des  autres,  ce  qui  arrive  apparemment,  parceque 
les  mouvemens  des  nerfs  ou  des  liqueurs  y  appartenantes  imitent  mieux 
les  impressions  et  les  confondent  moins,  or  les  expressions  plus  distinctes 
de  Paine  repondent  aux  impressions  plus  distinctes  du  corps.  Ce  n'est 
pas  que  les  nerfs  agissent  sur  Tame,  k  parler  metaphysiquement,  mais 
c*est  que  Tun  represente  Pestat  de  Pautre  spontanea  relatione,^^  i.e.  **The 
nerves  and  the  membranes  are  the  parts  more  sensitive  for  us  than  the 
others,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  by  them  that  we  perceive  the  others,  which 
happens  apparently,  because  the  movements  of  the  nerves  or  of  the  fluids 
belongin<<  thereto  imitate  better  the  impressions  and  confuse  them  less, 
now  tlie  more  distinct  impressions  of  the  soul  correspond  to  the  more 
distinct  impressions  of  the  body.  Not  that  the  nerves  act  upon  the 
soul,  to  speak  metaphysically,  but  that  the  one  represents  the  state  of 
the  other  by  reason  of  a  spontaneous  relation.''^  Modern  psychological 
investigation  and  experiment  prove  that  the  end-organs  rather  than  the 
nerves  '* receive  the  sensation,"  or,  in  modern  phrase,  'are  acted  upon 
directly  by  the  stimulus,'  the  character  of  the  sensation  depending  upon 
the  peculiar  structure  of  these  different  end-organs,  and  not  upon  the 
nerves.  The  fonnerly  held  doctrine  of  the  "  specific  energy  of  the 
nerves"  as  being  the  cause  of  specific  sensations,  or  as  'accounting  for 
the  quality  of  the  sensation' — a  doctrine  which,  according  to  Schaar- 
schmidt in  his  note  to  the  passage  {Erlaulernntjen  z.  d.  Xeuen  Ahhand- 
Itingen  n.  d.  mmsrhlirh.  Verstand  v.  (I.  W.  Leibniz,  Berlin,  1874,  J.  H. 
V.  Kirrhni.inn's  I'kilfis.  Bibliothek,  Bd.  56,  Krliiuterung,  92,  p.  27)  con- 
tradicts lAMbnitz's  stiitement  in  the  text,  —  is  now  given  up.  Leibnitz's 
statement,  while  partly  true,  is  nevertheless  incomplete.  He  is  right  in 
stating  "  that  tastes  make  themselves  known  to  some  extent  through  the 
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nose,  bj  icaaon  of  the  coDnectioit  off  time  orgmns,*'  — modem  ezperimcnli 
hannir  prored  tane  and  smell  to  be  inteidepeiident  in  their  action  in 
ntioD.  —  boi  wrong  as  to  the  WMtince  of  the  teeth  in  the 
of  sound,  the  teeth  not  being  ordinarily  coDcemcd  in  the  prooen.  If  by 
*> membranes"  Leibnitz  meant  ^^end-oigans,"  his  statement,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  the  part  regarding  the  hearing,  woold  be  correct,  and  hii 
theory  exhibit  a  remaitaU>te  degree  of  insight  and  foresight  and  of  v^ 
prozimation  to  the  modem  view  of  the  subject.  Bat  this  interpcetatiaa 
of  his  language  seems  on  the  whole  inadmissible,  *^  membranes"  wiU 
him  signifjring  probably  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  so  that,  while  we  msy 
not  justly  regard  him  as  haviug  attained  the  fulness  and  completeness  of 
the  modem  understanding  of  the  sensation-prooeaB,  we  may  yet  judy 
attribute  to  him  a  measure  of  insight  into,  and  foresight  off,  what  through 
subsequent  investigation  and  experiment  has  been  proved  to  be  its  true 
nature. 

Paoe  122,  Chap.  IV.,  §  1,  Une  6,  ''Solidity."  On  Locke's  idea  oi 
solidity,  r/.  Laaswitz,  Gtsek.  d.  AtamiaUk^  2,  605-^08. 

Face  123,  note  3.    After  ''  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Tage  124,  lines  9,  10  from  bottom,  ''The  scholastic  conception  of  the 
air.''  Cy.  Xew  JETssays,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  1,  {  18,  Th.,  aaie,  p.  83,  lines  11, 12. 
On  '•'•  rarefaction  and  condensation,'*  line  12  from  bottom,  cf.  Laanrits, 
ffenrh.  d,  Momistik,  Vol.  \y  passim. 

r.vfii:  12'),  la8t  line  of  text  and  note  1,  '*  Animant."  Some  time  after 
tlie  tt.'Xt  and  note  were  in  type,  I  came  upon  Leibnitz's  lettiT  U>  Li'uweu- 
hwk,  **  Sur  rAimant,"  rf.  Diitens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  2,  Pt.  II.,  92-94.  In 
tht'  ct.trrespondence,  in  Latin,  of  I^ibnitz  with  Des  Bosses  there  is  con- 
Hidei-aiile  allusion  to  the  Mai^ict,  cf,  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift.., 
2,  4:57  ^Postscript  to  T^'iter  of  Leibnitz  to  Des  Bosses,  February-  5,  1712), 
402-41)5,  407-408  (Leibnitz  to  Hartsoeker,  April  29,  1715,  in  French), 
5()o,  ol.'J  (Ue8iK>n8e  do  Mr.  Hartsoeker,  in  French).  As  from  this  com.*- 
Hi>oi)dciice  it  is  evident  that  Leibnitz  was  occupied  more  or  less  with  the 
study  of  the  Mapiet,  it  seems  as  if  the  readin*;  of  the  t^xt  should  be 
*'ainiant,''  and  the  translation  acconlinjjly  **majpiet,"  and  thus  the  view 
I'Xprrssfd  in  the  last  sentence  of  not*?  1,  ante^  p.  125,  is  oonflnned.  Janet 
also  n*ads  '*aiiii:uit."  ([f.,  also,  a  rough  draft  of  lett<»r  of  I^'ibnitz  to 
INMer  the  (Jreat,  January  1*»,  1712,  Foucher  de  Careil,  (Envr*'s  de  Leibniz, 
7,  507,  and  a  r(»u«rh  draft  of  a  memorial  of  T-iCibnitz  roncernin.ij  tlie  study 
of  lan«;ua^es  and  the  observation  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
in  the  Itussian  Kinpire,  ibid.,  510,  Ijiil  sq. ;  also.  Observations  ubtr  die 
Mufjurt-Xadflj  ibid.,  5(52  sq. 

I*a<:k  120,  line  1,  *'  Vacuum."  That  is,  the  effort  of  all  bodies,  particu- 
larly air  ami  water,  to  fill  up  empty  space.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal 
attraction  of  all  bodies  luis  put  an  end  to  this  false  notion  of  **the  fear  of 
a  vacuum  '*  —  horror  vacui.  On  the  vacuum,  rf.  Lasswitz,  Chsrh.  d.  Ato- 
mistik,  passim. 
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Page  127,  note  2.  Add ;  Leibnitz's  correspondence  with  Guerike,  c/, 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos,  Schrift.,  1,  89-112. 

Page  120,  line  1,  *'  The  view  of  the  Cartesians.'*  Janet,  (Euvres  philos. 
de  Leibniz  J  1,  96,  note  1,  refers  to  Descartes,  Prin.  Philos.,  II.,  §  4. 
Cf.  Veitch's  trans.,  pp.  233-234. 

Page  129,  line  6,  "Disagreement."  Schaarschmidt  remarks  on  this 
chapter  as  follows :  "In  this  chapter  on  Solidity  the  antithesis  of  the 
liockian  and  Leibnitzian  view  comes  out  with  great  acuteness.  Locke, 
starting  out  from  Sensualism,  affirms  that  solidity  is  the  most  real  property 
of  bodies,  a  statement  which,  if  logically  developed,  must  lead  to  the  as- 
sumption of  hard  impenetrable  atoms.  On  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  rightly 
maintains  that  all  the  properties  of  the  body  which  Locke  derives  from 
solidity  may  be  won  without  the  assumption  of  a  space-filling  and  im- 
penetrable first  being,  and  that  'solidity  ...  is  conceivable  by  pure 
reason,  although  the  senses  furnish  the  reason  with  the  means  of  proof 
thereto.' "  He  also  compares,  on  the  atoms,  Leibnitz's  Nouveau  systlme 
de  la  nature,  §  \\  sq. 

Page  129,  last  line,  "  Demonstration."  This  view  of  Leibnitz,  as 
developed-  by  Christian  Wolf,  became  the  seed  from  which  sprang  the 
Kantian  doctrine  of  the  categories. 

Page  130,  line  13  [Chap.  7,  line  6],  **  Idea  of  existence."  Schaar- 
schmidt says :  "  The  validity  of  this  protest  is  clear,  although  Sensualism 
until  the  present  time  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  brought  back  from  the 
Lockiau  view.  The  concept  of  existence  springs  from  the  source  of  self- 
consciousness,  not  from  the  sensitivity.  Sense-perception  is  as  such  first 
possible,  after  we  have  won  the  concept  of  existence  from  self- conscious- 
ness, and  now  after  the  analogy  of  our  own  being  have  placed  it  under 
the  sense-phenomena  for  their  explanation." 

Page  130,  note  1.  Add:  Schaarschmidt  translates:  "  Inbetracht- 
nahme  des  Daseiiis." 

Page  130,  note  1.  Add  :  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  President  of  Brown 
University,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1872-1889,  gave  in  his  MS. 
Lectures  to  his  classes  on  Psychology  the  following  account  of  Con- 
sciousness : 

CONSCIODSNESS 

"  As  this  is  the  one  coiitrollin.2:  source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  mind,  it 
is  indisi>ensable  that  we  determine  as  precisely  as  we  can  just  what  we 
understand  by  it. 

*'  It  is  manifest  at  the  outset  that  consciousness  is  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment and  necessary  condition  of  all  actual  knowledge  and  of  every 
cognitive  act.  It  is  itself  never  an  act  but  always  a  state  of  mind  without 
which  mental  acts  are  impossible  and  which  itself  is  possible  only  through 
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pany  cognition,  the  knowing  subject  is  in  and  by  the  cognitive  act 
brought  into  correlation  to  itself  as  coexistent  or  conjunctive  object. 

"  2.  The  very  word  consciousness,  which  all  are  agreed  in  using,  implies 
in  its  composition  a  partnership  and  an  intercommunication  between  self 
as  knowing  subject  and  self  as  known  object,  an  intercommunication 
which  occurs  momentarily  and  continuously  in  every  cognitive  act. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  whether  with  philoso- 
phers or  the  unlettered,  it  etymologically  vindicates  the  view  of  conscious- 
ness here  given. 

*^3.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  knowledge  is  impossible  without 
consciousness.  But  if  consciousness  itself  be  a  distinct  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  generic  or  specific,  then  since  all  knowledge  is  possible 
only  in  consciousness,  consciousness  itself  must  have  its  conditioning 
consciousness  and  so  on  ad  itijinitum.  But  not  only  does  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  individual  being  have  an  absolute  beginning,  but  every 
given  instant  of  consciousness  is  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
preceding  as  is  every  act  of  cognition  from  its  preceding,  and  every 
given  instant  of  consciousness  is  dependent  on  some  given  act  of  cogni- 
tion. Consciousness,  therefore,  is  not  an  act  of  cognition,  nor  a  power 
to  cognize,  but  is  the  simple  reflex  action  of  the  ego  upon  itself  in  its  own 
acts  of  cognition  ;  and  it  cannot  be  the  mind's  power  to  know  itself  or  to 
know  that  it  is  itself  that  knows,  since  it  is  a  state  or  a  relation  of  the  ego 
to  itself  which  is  always  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  know. 

*'lf  what  has  been  said  be  true,  then  it  is  evident  that  consciousness, 
although  always  inseparable  from  bodily  sensation,  is  predicable  only  of 
mind  as  active  intelligence  or  intellect.  It  is  by  the  mind  alone  as  the 
perceiving,  thinking  power  of  the  soul  that  any  of  the  soul's  energies, 
cognitive,  cogitative,  emotive,  volitional,  can  be  brought  into  exercise  or 
continued  in  action,  and  since  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  these  energies 
tliat  consciousness  exists,  it  is  of  the  mind  alone,  the  perceiving  and 
thinking  power  of  the  soul,  that  consciousness  is  predicable.  Again,  it 
also  follows  that  there  can  be  but  one  kind  of  consciousness,  that  it  is 
always  spontaneous,  the  invariable  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  cog- 
nition, that  is,  it  always  accompanies  cognition  whether  the  cognition 
be  of  objects  external  or  internal.  It  may  vary  in  degree  according  to 
degrees  of  attention  in  acts  of  cognition,  but  it  never  changes  from  itself 
into  consciousness  of  another  kind. 

'*  The  so-called  self-consciousness  or  the  reflective,  acquired,  philo- 
sophical consciousness,  is  nothing  else  than  that  act  of  mind  by  which 
the  ego  itself,  its  acts  or  states  or  its  consciousness  are  made  objects  of 
attxMition.  This  does  not  differ  from  any  other  act  of  cognition  and 
knowledge.  It  furthermore,  like  every  other  act  of  knowledge,  is  always 
aceonipanicd  ])y  a  consciousness  of  the  act,  and  the  consciousness  of  our 
consciousness,  when  it  is  made  an  object  of  attention  and  knowledge,  is 
just  a,s  clear  as  the  consciousness  we  have  when  we  perceive  an  external 
object  or  when  we  make  a  percept,  a  concept,  or  an  inward  emotion  an 
object  of  attention  and  scrutiny." 
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within  which  both  subject  and  object  are  found,  and  consequently  its 
trustworthiness  as  a  source  of  knowledge  in  Psychology,  must  be  unhesi- 
tatingly admitted/*  (Lects,  on  Psychol. ,  MS.,  §§  12,  13,  as  given  to  the 
class  of  1884.) 

Rkquisites  and  Difficulties  in  Consulting  Consciousness 

**  That  is,  in  practising  the  so-called  self-consciousness. 

** First,  Requisites:  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  close  and  concen- 
trated attention,  patience  and  persistence  in  observation,  frequent  and 
varied  observations,  careful  discrimination  between  different  classes  as 
well  as  between  different  species  of  the  same  class  of  mental  phenomena ; 
that  each  particular  phenomenon  be  analyzed  and  traced  to  its  cause  or 
causes ;  that  there  be  a  distribution  of  phenomena  according  to  their 
nature  and  causes  so  far  as  these  can  be  ascertained. 

**  But  with  the  utmost  care,  attention,  and  discrimination  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  classification  of  the  phenomena  given  in  consciousness,  there  is 
a  constant  liability  to  error.  The  nature,  relations,  and  causes  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  observed  are  many  of  them  so  subtle  and  obscure  that 
diversity  and  even  conflict  of  view  may  be  inevitable,  but  the  disagree- 
ments, it  must  be  remembered,  turn  chiefly  on  the  theories  respecting  the 
orij^in  of  the  phenomena  and  their  relation  to  realities  and  not  on  the 
reality  of  the  existence  of  the  mental  phenomena  themselves. 

'* Second.  Difficulties:  The  observation  and  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  however,  as  compared  with  the  observation 
and  examination  of  phenomena  in  the  external  world,  is  attended  with 
various,  and  to  inexperienced  minds  with  serious,  difficulties.     Thus : 

'*  («)  So  large  a  portion  of  early  life  is  spent  among  and  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  that  it  is  difficult  for  many 
persons  to  acquire  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  of  the  subjective 
phcjiomena  of  mind.     This  difficulty  is  heightened  : 

'*  (^>)  By  the  necessity  the  conscious  subject  is  under  of  becoming  the 
object  of  its  own  observation,  the  necessity  of  compelling  himself  to  act 
and  to  observe  himself  at  the  same  instant.  Upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
outer  world  the  mind  can  concentrate  an  imdivided  attention,  but  when 
the  mind  makes  its  own  action  an  object  of  attention  there  is  requisite 
the  double  effort  to  produce  mental  movement  and  to  observe  oneself 
in  the  process,  the  result  being  at  best  but  constrained  and  halting  action 
of  which  from  divided  attention  we  can  catch  only  hasty  and  imperfect 
views. 

**  (c)  Subjective  acts  and  states  occurring  in  rapid  succession  can  be 
observed  only  instant^mooiLsly,  while  most  objects  of  sense  remaining 
comparatively  permanent  in  form  can  generally  be  examined  repeatedly 
and  at  leisure.  The  most  evanescent  of  physical  phenomena  give  ample 
time  for  observation  in  comparison  with  the  most  enduring  phenomena  of 
mind. 

*'  (d)  Every  individual  consciousness  is  isolated  from   that  of  every 
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the  intellect,  the  intelligence,  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  uncon- 
sciously modified  is  equivalent  to  the  query  whether  there  may  not  be  an 
unconscious  mental  act  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  an  unconscious  state 
of  consciousness,  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Every  modification  of  mind, 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  mind  here  under  consideration,  must  be  by  some 
mental  act.  But  any  mental  act  in  order  to  be  such  must  be  a  conscious 
mental  act.  Cognition  and  consciousness  always  coexist.  An  uncon- 
scious modification  of  mind  would  necessitate  a  mental  act  of  which  one 
was  unconscious. 

**  The  facts  often  cited  in  proof  of  an  unconscious  modification  of  mind 
do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  ;  for  instance, 
acts  performed  in  obedience  to  any  established  habits,  single  but  synthetic 
visions  of  complex  objects,  sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable  thoughts, 
sudden  and  mysterious  recollection  of  long-forgotten  persons  and  events, 
the  apparently  simultaneous  carrying  forward  of  several  trains  of 
thought.  All  these  may  be  instances,  not  of  unconscious  cerebration  or 
of  unconscious  modification  of  the  mind,  but  of  mental  movements,  the 
successive  steps  of  which  are  too  occult  or  too  rapid  and  minute  for  the 
mind  in  the  study  of  itself  to  follow.  In  compound  and  complex  mental 
processes  it  is  possible  that  simple  steps  may  be  so  inadvertently  taken  as 
to  be  apparently  taken  unconsciously  ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  process  will 
show  that  while  the  degrees  of  consciousness  may  be  indefinitely  numer- 
ous, running  down  to  the  lowest  stages  of  latent  or  sub-consciousness, 
yet  unconsciousness  is  so  far  removed  from  ever  so  low  a  degree  of  con- 
sciousness as  to  be  separated  from  it  by  an  impassable  chasm.  As  there 
are  many  degrees  in  life  but  none  in  death,  so  there  are  degrees  in  con- 
sciousness but  none  in  unconsciousness.*'  (Lects.  on  Psychol.,,  §  20,  ed. 
of  1884.) 

Page  138,  note  1.  Add  :  For  the  letter  of  Molyneux  here  referred 
to,  dated  March  2,  1C9.>,  cf.  Locke's  correspondence  with  Molyneux,  in 
Locke's  WorkSy  9,  34,  12tli  cd.,  London,  1824,  9  vols.  8vo.  Berkeley,  An 
Essay  toward  a  New  Theory  of  Vision^  §§  132,  133,  Eraser's  ed.,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  IK),  97,  refers  to  it ;  also  Locke,  Philos.  Wks.^  Bohn's  ed.,  1,  267-258, 
note  t.  On  the  relations  of  Locke  and  Molyneux,  cf.  Eraser,  Locke, 
Blackwood's  Philos.  Classics,  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia,  1890,  p.  234  sq., 
the  letter  referred  to,  p.  238.  Molyneux  died  as  a  result  of  a  journey, 
undertaken  when  ill,  to  see  Locke. 

Paok  139,  lines  17-20,  "In  this  case  .  .  .  united  with  that  sense-knowl- 
edire  with  wlii(;h  touch  has  before  furnished  him."  Cf  "The  Mentor," 
a  monthly,  jMiblished  by  the  Alumni  Assorjation  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion fnr  the  Blind,  Boston,  Ma,ss.,  U.S.A.,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  March  1892,  pp. 
81-^(5.  "Seulpture  by  the  sense  of  Touch,"  ^ivin^  an  account  of  a  blind 
sculptor,  .rohnson  M.  Miiudy,  whose  sight  be^an  to  fail  in  his  youth  and 
slowly  but  surely  p*ew  loss,  until  it  practically  vanished  entirely.  He 
learned  the  sculptor's  art  between  the  aires  of  22  and  29,  and  practised  it 
for  twenty  years  till  the  loss  of  sij^dit  compelled  him  to  give  it  up.     Unable, 
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•:■.:.■  .  «  ■    : :..:  irv  "  :^:o  monotony  of  an  i«llt'  and  iv^tlrsw  exist cnc**" 

;    ■  ^ .-.  .:■-.  ..^'.cx.  .«*;  .r.i:;ou  anil  lomlnt's^  fur  his  art."  iic  nvaniiil  h's 

-N.  -.kz:  r....:.^  :ho  ao:-.:.i:  work  of  sculpiuro  by  tlit*  senst'  uf  ^•udl.    His 

.>:    .   Tn  -.  :    :;.•,    ';,i:«  «.f  :he  article  livw  rtterreil  to  was  a  heroic  »la:u«r 

■.  .    >    ■.^4.  :.  :.    *..     Avii:    (X  Gorhanlt.  Lefhniz.  phflos.   S^hri/t..  i'-, 

-1   '-^,      :■?  ■  :    S  j':;;^  r:.;irl  tto  (*•  hitherti*  nut  imblisheil."  (icrhanii, 

■  ■ .    .  'i"".  :    ".    •  —  ".  ;  s":  ;i'd  have  saiti  •puMisht'd  I'ntirt*/  as  Foueli'r 

r:    .  ;         >    :         <■ :.. s  ;«\i7f,<  Ji  Z.<iV.««\r.  I'aris,  1864,  pp.  2'j1'-2o4. 

-:-...  Tv.jv.  ■■.:    t  ::.r  >.Kno".  in  which  Leibnitz  subjects  Bouhnurs" 

■  <  :  ;.  <  ..-;.  r.v.  .:•. .  l-iilnii::  alst>  refers  to  Hoiihours  in  his  l./iu-r  t.> 
^  .-:  .  K  :  :.  >.  v:  -H  K'^S.  Koriholt.  l.fihnU.  £>V«^J.l■.  1,  2**.!; 
:•   .     -.  :  •  ...  ■..  oi»'.i-:V7:  TO  Friiil.  Wilhohn  Uierlini:.  t»et.i'4, 

.  >v   :  .  ■  : .  4.  *» :   1  >;;;».  :is.  «>;>,  t*«7.,  '^  ■»5r» ;  (lerhanlt,   L'O'uiz. 

-     >«        -^  .   ",   4-T  :    '•  r»  ■-.'.hnrsius  niihi  ci»ntiintii  vinilicanilus.  l»-; 

-'.  -       •.:■.  .   >.  <    ■  r- 1  >  r»  :V'.lendns  viili-baiur."     ^Y.  alsv,  UutvL-. 

.  ".   '.  •       ■■  >!    ".■  •  :  .'^  \:r  fiiit  Houhursius.  «jui  neirlicto  n-lid 'iii-J 

.  ^     .;  !  .  \-  :..r,  ": .."  iv.v     Uaniantuni  ipiendani  t'llini:en',  et  fa-mi- 

".  i    >   •  i'.  ..:.    -  -r  •:.  ■    ::  tu.  ••Mixbs."     (T.  Descartes,  Prin,  Phih'ft^ 

';-N     :.«■.-.  ■    r    .^  ...  :*..  'J**  ;   Viiu'h's  Kndish  trans..  *217  ;   timii/ni 

-       ■    ■     *:"..   •     iv.:    ..:■...»:."..  -Jl  etl..  Heid'lben:.   1J*S7  ;  Bd.  i'<*i  .»f  hU 

."'       *     .•  ^   .    ;     ■-•* .     *' 1.  Ts.jue    w  dis   ii'i   fai^Mn    nu    nn.>'5»-.  ;■? 

■  -^  ■  -  .       .  :■    ."     ::  'V.iir.i-  ;i;;'.i  I'.rs  aiiriimt   on  "pialitf.     MaS 

■  ^     ■  -^   ■■  ■       ..      :  ^  :':  ^:.i::^  ^  ii  ^s:  ;ii;r:"i:iii-n!  disj>  ■-!«■♦•  .-ii  ii:'.«r- 

^  "^  ■   .:        .   t  V-  ::■.   :;:  ii.l  ii-iii  di'  in.»d«»  >\\\  f:\.'..Mi  :  *■!  Its  :.;•. 

■      ■  ^"    "        ■     .      .*:  .;>:.•.■:.:.»'.*.«■  :<•■;::  rti"«'  apjH'K'i-  Xk\\*\  ;•■  n  -ri-.n-f 

"    ■       ^  ^  '  ■ .   '  ^    :"■   '   *i*   -iii'il'.i-   i^-t   aiiisi    n-'iMiiii.-!  :   i  :;:!:■. 

'^     ■  ..^     ■      -  -•    ■  :■  i'.:-.;- -.:  «p;i    C'-s  Mit»di'<  .mi  ijK:i!iir<  s-iu'-i     i 

•*  -   "   ■       ...-■-        .-.  1' V  V  .•.•.:Ti::ie:it  li'.'.e  c-«nini«'  b'<  ii»';n  ii-l.tui- '   . 

-  :    ■•-".:■■  ;\!:r;b'.:'<      Ft,  pan'i-  ww  if  n-  d-i-  ■■  ■•     - 

■  J  B 

-  ■■■  -    •  :  ■.'■/i-s.  ::i.\!>  ]'Iv;!."«:  d- ^  anribr.K;  ii  in.":m- .i.i:.- 

;  ".   ^    :r  -.v.  tu  » il- <  \-^\\]  *\\\'<  d.-  iumii'  'iorTr.  .-.  ii.*r. 
■       '■•'    ■ ::  "  ;   ;:.   "i-    \\\\\  k\\<\x-  <■!   -p;i  liiir-.  ;.•  It*  "v-y-:.- 
■     ■    -   ■■.    ':•      ■:     "iliTr.**      ':\.  .iK'.    v."-   l-\s'   s.  Kk    Ii  . 
i7  '.   :::  ■  :.  •.   ;  «  ]..  J77.  liii--  ^.  ■"  ■•"  ■'.  ji.  'uC,. 

■-    "     "■         .•■■-.    V     '  r.'-      ^;   nk.  IV  .o::.i:\  10.  ;j  7.  111.,    •  ■   -fi.  .       ••'  . 

■  •  •  •  . 

;     '    '    <j  ■•.    1    ..  ;     "'•7. 

l'\    >    ■  *"■  '•■  ■    '.'•  ::■■••.  b«»::'»Tn.  --Tlio  si; -r*.  ^T   ::r».i:-ar-  -•:   a     i"'.-  " 
v..     l-:r:.  ■    •   \-  ■<:   ■•  I.i  ;   ■  .;-;i-Mr«iu  i«hi"!pt  :iT  _::a:;.l-.!r.- d-   .'■  r  ;■ ."  ■•■:. 

Tx-  ^  ;•",  .::..    ;-^  "•  Ii:!a:i;i:.*'      'l'^  n;ir,-::<.  A- ,':=/'.  ....   .    ...  •:.  }':.  I. 
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spirituel,  qui  ^toit  dans  la  coinpagiiie.  Thevenot  in  margine  annotat : 
Buratini  est  maintenant  maltre  de  la  monnoye  du  Uoi  de  Pologne,  et  c^est 
de  lui  que  Pon  vit  il  y  a  dix  ou  douze  ans  un  modelle  d^une  machine  pour 
voler.^^ 

Page  153,  line  7,  ^^Lessius.**  Leonard  Lessius,  1654-1623,  a  Flemish 
Jesuit,  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Douay ,  and  of  Theology,  1583-1623, 
at  Louvain.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  grace  of  Thos.  Aquinas,  and  was 
charged  with  favoring  Seini-Pelagianism.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
theology,  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  history.  For  two  of  his 
Opera^  cf.  Migne,  Theol.  cur.  compl.^  3,  787 ;  15,  445.  Janet,  (Euvres 
philos.  de  Leibniz^  1,  120,  note  1,  states  that  he  was  a  celebrated  casuist, 
often  cited  in  Pascal's  Provinciates,  and  adds  that  of  his  ethical  works 
the  chief  is  the  De  justitia  et  jure  (Migne,  op.  cU.,  15,  445)  ;  and  that  of 
the  theological  works  we  have  De  perfectionibus  morihusque  divinis;  De 
libertate  arbitrii  et  proMcientia  Dei ;  De  summo  bono ;  De  Providentia 
numinis. 

Pace  154,  line  13,  **  Accidents  or  abstracts.^*  The  strong  contrast 
between  Locke's  and  Leibnitz's  philosophies  comes  here  again  to  the  front. 
Locke  regards  substance  as  a  mere  creation  of  thought,  a  subjective  expe- 
dient of  the  understanding  which  **  invents''  it  as  a  unitary  support  to, 
or  bearer  of,  the  accidents.  Leibnitz  looks  upon  the  **  substance-concept 
as  the  suitable  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  actual,  to  which  we  refer 
back  the  accidents.  Every  phenomenon  as  such,  in  his  view,  presupposes 
an  actual  being,  since  through  such  an  actual  being  the  phenomenon  is 
first  possible.  Substance,  accordingly,  is  in  the  case  of  all  phenomena  that 
which  is  constantly  to  be  presupposed,  the  non-irrational  (Nicht-nichtzu- 
denkende),  but  in  no  sense  a  mere  auxiliary  concept  of  only  subjective 
validity."  — Schaarschmidt.  Leibnitz  is  in  the  direct  line  of  Hegel  in  his 
emphasis  of  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract. 

Page  154,  line  4  from  bottom,  **  Indefinite."  Cf.  Descartes,  Prin.  Philoa^ 
Pt.  IL,  §  21,  ed.  Cousin,  Vol.  3,  p.  138:  **Nous  saurons  aussi  que  ce 
monde,  ou  la  mati^re  (^lendue  (jui  compose  I'univers,  n'a  point  de  homes, 
parcequc,  quelque  part  ou  nous  en  voulions  feindre,  nous  pouvons  encore 
imaginer  au-del.'i  des  cspaces  ind^finiment  dtendas,  que  nous  n'imaginons 
pas  seuloment,  mais  quo  nous  concevons  6tre  tels  en  effet  que  nous  les 
imaginons  ;  de  sorte  (ju'lls  contiennent  un  corps  ind^finement  ^tendu," 
i.e.  We  know  that  this  world,  or  the  extended  matter  which  composes  the 
universe,  has  no  limits  because,  should  we  wish  anywhere  to  feign  such 
limits,  we  can  still  imagine  beyond  spaces  indefinitely  extended,  which  we 
do  nf)t  imagine  only,  but  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  fact  such  as  we  imag- 
ine them,  so  that  tliey  contain  an  indefinitely  extended  body. 

Pacje  154,  note  1,  line  4.  Instead  of  "Appendix,"  read:  Duncan,  pp. 
68-70;  line  7,  ditto,  pp.  71-80  ;  line  10,  ditto,  pp.  112-126. 

Page  155,  line  2(5,  "  Motion."  Cf.  Leibnitz's  4th  letter  to  Clarke,  ad 
Jin.,  Gerhardt,  7,  377  ;    Krdrnann,  758  ;  Jacciues,  2,  437  ;   Janet,  2,  640 ; 
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r.i-:..  *  •'  .  -j'  i    .  :t>.  j.  4>' :  .r.uiec.  ■^.  f5o4  :  IHinoaii.  iioiK 

:  ,.    :    I'i-.  -   ■<    :.      f ''v^i..  VIII.  [.>r  H;.  «;.  2.>S*"  lO:   t^tl  5<  ScZ  wrTKTif 

r'^.iS  I'",  r.  :c  I.  Aii:  ♦m-iic^t  *Axpodirc«tf«.  A,  11.  210**  1  :  roOro  "^0,1 
ir'.^  :  X-v»c*.  iji.--j-s  t.^-ce-t  cara  ro  Tportpow  cai  WTT^pow.  ovic  dpa  «fntcii 
:  X _*■:*:*  i\\    7  ij...-— :»  *xe.  t  <irT»ir..J,    ♦i-tf'iiciys  'Acpodj^cwf.  A,  11.  2ll^*>  i* :  oij 

:\  y  *">.  r  "f  :.  Aii:  Spin'^z:i  rejinls  all  tU?t»^riinnaii«m  as  a  ofL'Sr 
•  ■.  —  '  •■  -  ■-•,—  :  ",'-;.  ».<  ui^'j'Ui't  —  «»f  this  i^ri^iiially  p«*!iittil  or 
V.  ■  <-.i7.'v  -  r  >  :•  T  -ic.ii  al^^ri:e.  Hesri-1  likewise  iu  his  L'»fjik  maintains 
■; ^-  . ::  ■.  . ••  :  1 . -  s * : . . ■■  : .  s: : :  :i  a-s  Loibnitz.  si >  ih at  La- i bi  1  i t z  111  a v  riirht Iv  \^ 
>-..  .  :  ".  -  :-.  -  ■;>  •  "i:'.-  -'f  the  phili>J*^phical  ilevelopnu-iit  culminating: 
:..  ::.:..  •  /  W.vl.^ .r ,  Tf  /-•■jjV  *.*/ H'.'j'i.  1st  t-d.,  1874  :  2d  e*!..  revist-d 
a: .:._:..-:.:«  i .  I  •  X :  r  I .  i.  ".art r.d.  'ii  Pn: ss.  1  ^V»2- 1  S'U .  ; mnisim . 

V\  •  :•*•"•.  '.:■..-  *.'•.  ■•Trar.soonden:."  Janot.  (Eurr^s  philos.  d*'  I^ilniz, 
'.,  ".i-^,  .:.  '...>  ::  :-.  :  :h:>  ;v;v<&ue.  says:  '•  Exprvssions  of  the  solmlastic 
:. .  .i  :..■.:....: . ; /*"  '.  i:  _v.a«t .  r.^rt ' y  ompl>y t-d  i*  >-uay .  The  ,^uril  ( l*-  sourfl)  i.< 
:".  .:.•  ■...:..:■.-■.:  r:. '.'.■. .  f  r  example.  \2:  I*:  r*>mp*t  —  the  bn>ken  —  istht- 
:r.  :.  :..  /.-  ^  :  :.  :r.i:>o- :.  irnt  is  th.it  which  cannot  Ix?  calciilaitHi  by  a 
'.:..."  I  :.-.:..■-. r  :  ..:!:;.:.:•  ::\\'  .'W- rat :«»:;<,  f^T  example,  log  ;"J.  Tlu"!t 
:..:   .  *.'  : :..-  ..•;■.       :..:  ris:  i  It twvtii  iwn  \vh-»le  numbers." 

Ai  1 :   L"'l'\<  E^s-iif.  ed.  Fnvser,  1.  21^5.  line  0  fn»Ki 

A  :i:    '"''.the  noti-  <>f  FouchiT  de  Careil.  S'nr  ■''.< 
'  "•    >■    '■'    .■ftlh';f'tfihi'   lit    L»  if'Ui.7,    \»»}tVf  if,  s  I^f^r-^y 
/.■   '  ■:•:.  r.iris,  1N>7,  pp.  404-4O7  :  aUo  .V.  IVii;.»i!. 
-■  '       ..  rari-s.  1^78. 

A  i.i :  f."rkt.',<  Essnij.  ed.  Frastr.  1,  277.  line  14. 

AM  :  I.-"^h'.<  E.*siji/,  ed.  Frasor.  1.  :H>0,  line  10. 

IVv.r  i'".7.  !•.•:■■  1.  AiM :  Thi.-  deliuiti«>n  referrul  u*  runs  as  foll'-ws. 
••.I  '  ■'  ..•;:i:ii  >:vt.'  .'•"■•i-n  t-st  ftlii-iiatf  altrrius  dt.lvctari,  vrl  i:.;-ii 
I  '  i- :i.  r-ii:.  I- '.i-M:..:- :ii  ;r.i-n:ini  adscisct*re  [Knlmann  —  asoisctTi-  ::. 
>  J  1:1:.  I'ji-l--  'l::::-^il:>  n  ■  lus  ^  'Ivitur.  ma:::ii  itiam  in  Tht  t»biiria  niitmcnii. 
'i;-::;  i  .i::i-!-  :i -ii  ni-.-ViTnarius  di-tur.  '[ui  sit  a  spe  inttuipio  vl  omni 
u;iii;:j':'«  r.  ^]ii.::;  .'«--pir  iiii>  :  <'ili»-tt  4Ui»runi  uiilitas  LF.rdmann  —  ftll:;- 
t.i>"  tl«  1-  .m:,  'V[\\\i  It  ii-.i:a<  ii»-nani  iuirnditur,  nam  <iu;e  delt-ctanl  j-tr 
M-  rxj  ttu!if.;r.*'  f'f'.  Piiti  us.  I.'i'fnu't.  op.  oiii.,  4,  I't.  IV..  '2*Xt  -,  Enhnann. 
11*^,  b.  Till-  iiiiirr  i»ritace  to  the  Onltx  Jfiris  is  givt-n  in  Dutens,  op.  a!.. 
4,  I'l.  III..  2>7-^;l'S. 
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Page  168,  note  1,  ad  fin.  Add  :  Infra,  pp.  177  sq.y  188.  Also,  Theo- 
dicie.  III.,  §  404,  Gerhardt,  6,  357  ;  Erdmann,  020 ;  Jacques,  2,  300 ; 
Janet,  2,  402.  Cf.y  also,  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,  Erlauterungen  zur  Theo- 
dicee  von  Leibniz  (Bd.  80,  of  his  Fkilos.  Bibliothek,  Leipzig,  1879), 
Erl&uterung,  264,  pp.  146-147. 

Page  172,  line  4  from  bottom,  **  Displeasure."  Schaarschmidt  says 
that  neither  Locke  nor  Leibnitz  have  yet  reached  the  distinction  between 
emotion  and  passion,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  both ;  and  that 
Kant  first  grasped  the  distinction  and  attempted  to  determine  it  more 
accurately. 

Page  174,  note  1.  Add:  Phya,,  T,  201*  10:  ^  toO  ivv^iiti  Brros  irre- 
X^X^'Af  V  ToiovTOVf  Klwricls  itrritf,  otoy  rod  ^jAv  dXXotdrroC,  ^  dX\oicur6y,  dXXo/oKrit, 
Tov  di  aO^rfToO  koI  toO  drruceifitvov  <p$iToO  (^oMiw  7dp  6vofia  koip6p  ir^  d/i^iy) 
av^tiins  Kal  <f>0l<ns  rod  di  yenfrov  xal  ipSaproO  y4w€<ris  xal  tpOopd,  tov  5i  ipoprfrov 
^pd.  Metaphys.j  K,  1066*^  16:  riji^  tov  HvwdiJXi  i  toiovt6¥  iaTiv  iwipytiaw 
\dyu  Kirnffiv,  Cf.  Zeller,  Philos,  d.  Qriech,,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  361  «g., 
389  8q. ;  Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philos.  of  Aristotle,  §  42,  p.  77,  3d  ed., 
1883. 

Page  174,  note  2.  Add  :  Translations  of  the  two  pieces  last  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  infra,  the  Beilage  to  the  letter  to  Fabri, 
pp.  699  sq.  ;  the  Specimen  Dynamicum,  pp.  670  sq. 

Page  176,  line  6,  **Idea  of  power."  Leibnitz  carefully  distinguishes 
between  mere  power  and  force   ("Macht"   and   **  Kraft").      Cf  De 

primce  philos.  emendatione,  etc.,  Gerhardt,  4,  469;  Erdmann,  122; 
Jacques,  1,  453  [in  French]  ;  Janet,  2,  626  [in  French];  Duncan,  Philos, 

Wks.  of  Leibnitz,  69. 

Page  176,  line  18,  "Because  of  our  ignorance."  That  is,  we  are  thus 
far  incapable  of  resolving  our  sense-impressions,  i.e.  the  simple  sense- 
qualities,  into  anything  more  simple,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  simple  presentations,  although  in  themselves  possibly 
composite  and  in  fact  in  many  cases  in  indirect  ways  shown  to  be  so. 
Cf,  also,  New  Essays,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  18,  Th.,  infra,  p.  317,  and 
note  2. 

Page  175,  line  24,  **  Primitive  truths."  Cf  New  Essays,  Bk.  I.,  chap. 
1,  and  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2,  infra,  pp.  404  sq. 

Page  170,  line  13  from  bottom,  "Casati."  Paolo  Casati,  1617-1707, 
a  learned  Italian  Jesuit,  who  taught  mathematics  and  theology  at  Rome, 
and  was  said  to  have  converted  Queen  Christiana,  of  Swt'den,  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  On  his  return  from  Sweden  he  became  Director  of  the 
University  of  Parma.  Among  his  works  are  VacAium  proscriptum, 
Genoa,  1640  ;  De  terra  machinio  mota,  Rome,  1668  ;  Mechanicorum  lib. 
VIII.,  Lyons,  1(>84  ;  De  igne  dissertationes  physiav,  Venice,  1686,  1695 ; 
Hydrostntica^  disnert.,  1695  ;  Optiae  dissert.,  1705.  Lasswitz,  Uesch.  d. 
Atomislik\  2,  490,  says:  "  Im  Einzclnen  ebenfalls  durchaus  korpuskular 
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cording  to  Zeller,  as  *'a  sketch  compiled  from  both ''  the  Nicomachean  and 
Budemian  ethics,  **but  more  especially  from  the  Eudemian"  {Philoa.  d. 
Orieeh.,  11.,  2  [Vol.  4],  102,  note  1 ;  Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Greek  Philos., 
New  York,  1880,  p.  175):  A,  16,  1188^26:  irei  d^  t6  iicoOffiov  iy  oOdc/uqi 
6p/ii  itrrlPf  Xoixby  &y  ii'ff  rb  iK  diavolas  yiyp6fuvov,  1188^  31 :  &s  rod  ixovtrlov 
Sptos  iv  t4>  biavotiBrlvat.  1 188**  37  :  ivravOa  &pa  tA  iKod<riov  irlirTei  ets  tA  /uerd 
Sutpolas.  A,  17,  1189*  31 :  el  rolwv  ij  Tpoalpe<ris  Spells  rtf  /SouXcvriit^  fierd 
SuLPolas,  oCk  iart  rb  iKoOtrioP  irpoaip€T6v.  iKbrres  ydp  iroWd.  irpdrrofuv  irpb 
Tov  diaporfdTJvai  Kal  pov\ei/(r€ur0ai,  olov  KaOl^oiuw  Kal  d^urrdfuda  Kal  &\\a  iroWd 
TOiavra  iK6vT€t  itJkv  Avev  5i  rod  diavorjdijpatj  rb  5i  Kard  xpoalpetrip  iray  Ijv  fierd 
SuLPolas,  o^K  dpa  rb  ixo^aiov  irpoaip€T6v^  dWd  rb  Trpoaiperbv  iKowriop  •  &w  ri 
ydp  Tpoaipiafieda  Tpdrreiv  povXevadfievoif  iK6irr€t  Tpdrrofuv,  With  this  last 
passage,  cf.  'Hd.  Ni/c.,  T,  4,  1111*'  6:  ij  xpoalpeffis  5ij  ixowrtow  pJ^v  ipalvrrai, 
oA  rairrbif  bi^  dXX*  irl  xXiov  rb  iKov<riov,  1112*  14  :  iKovtriov  pJkv  H^  (ftalyerat 
I'if  irpoafpctf'is],  rb  8*  iKovatov  oi)  irdv  xpoaiperbv.  1113*  9  :  Sptos  di  tov  irpoai- 
perov  Pov\€VTOv  6p€Krov  rdr  i<f>*  rjpxtf,  xal  rj  xpoalpeffis  dv  efi;  PovXevriK^  6p€^is 
T(av  i<f>*  iipXv,  The  *H^.  Ni/c.,  T,  3,  1111*  22,  defines  rb  iKowrLov,  the  vol- 
untary, —  das  Freimllige^  —  thus :  rb  ixoCtnov  db^eietf  dv  eUai  ov  rj  dpx^  iv 
aOr(p  €l86ri  rd  /ca^  (Kaffra  iv  oU  ij  rpa^f.  *H0.  EudVa,  B,  8,  1224*  6: 
Xe/ircrat  iv  rf  Siavovpxvbw  tujs  Tf>drr€iy  elvat  rb  iKOVffiov.  B,  9,  1225*  36 : 
iir€l  Si  Tovr*  ?x"  t^Xoj,  ical  ovre  rj  6p4^€i  cure  rJ  TTpoaipiffei  rb  ixovirlov  capur- 
Taij  Xoiirbv  8ij  hplaaaSai  rd  icard  Stdyoiav.  B,  10,  1226^  6 :  ^  ydp  irpoalp€<ris 
atp€<ris  piv  iffriv,  oifx  airXwf  3^,  dXX*  iripov  irpb  iripov  '  rovro  Si  o^x  ^^^'^ 
T€  dw€v  (TK^ews  Kal  ^ovXrjs.  dib  iK  86^Tjt  ^ovXevriK^s  icrrlv  ij  irpoalpe<ru,  Cf, 
also,  Zeller,  Philos.  d,  Orieeh.,  3d  ed.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  587  sq. 

On  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  Will  and  Freedom,  cf.  *U0.  Ni/c.,  r.  1-8, 
1109-1115;  Grant,  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  2,  5-32,  and  notes;  also  his  Plan 
of  Book  III.,  ibid.,  iii.,  iv..  and  Essay  V.,  1,  284  sq.;  Essay  VII.,  1,  376  sq.  ; 
J.  A.  Stewart,  Notes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1892,  Vol.  1,  pp.  224-230,  232-236,  240,  243-245,  250, 
279;  Vol.  2,  pp.  16,  17,  379,  380;  Trendelenburg,  Histor.  Beitrdge  z. 
Philns.,  2,  149  sq. ;  Whidel band-Tufts,  Uist.  of  Philos.,  §  16,  2,  pp.  191, 
192. 

On  Leibnitz's  relations  and  indebtedness  to  Aristotle,  cf.  D.  Jacoby, 
De  Leibnitii  Studiis  Aristotelicis,  Berlin,  1867  ;  D.  Nolen,  Quid  Leib- 
nizius  Aristoteli  debucrit,  Paris,  1875  :  M.  Penzler,  Die  Monadenlehre  u. 
ihre  Beziehung  z.  griech.  Philosophie,  Minden,  1878,  p.  29. 

Page  183,  line  13  from  botU)m,  "The  best."  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk. 
IV.,  chap.  (5,  ad  Jin.,  infra,  p.  4(32,  note  1. 

Page.  184,  lines  7,  6  from  bottom,  '*A  freedom  of  equilibrium  absolutely 
inriaginary  and  impracticable."  Leibnitz  argues  against  indeterminism 
and  equilibrium  of  will,  cf.  Gerhardt,  7,  109:  "'  Liber tas  indiffcrentice  est 
impossibilis.  Adeo  ut  iic  in  Deum  quidem  cadat,  nam  determinatus  ille 
est  ad  optinuim  efficienduin.  Et  creaturai  semper  ex  rationibus  intemis 
externisque  detfrminantur "  (i7).,  110,  in  French);  Erdmann,  669  (in 
Latin).  Cf  llobins()n,  rrinri]tl("i  ami  Practice  of  Morality^  p.  126. 
3  c 
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F^afS.t/'^  './  jr>r««rf .  }r.  1:%L  wien  Xmmtt  s  ^iffcifd  a»  - tbe  wfoTs «r  At 
vZ'*  ,:»:?ViiaMi:7'  vf  owB^^bawft.  —  mm  ^ncvyy  in  eoa^dTxitf  wiih  iht  aanl 
jftT.''  —  A  at^aiu^jb  i»fc7id(ii  lagpettBd  fay  tboft  of  Kjuic  qaoced  in  tk 
i-xjircrx^ :  "Uit  omcxfe  of  ibe  hHHHi  viil  m  tke  pafonBanee  of  duy.** 

pAVft  l9^  zy/^  L    After  "ErdBaan."  add: 


Pa'.c  IftSf.  Une  ^  -CVailjr  fdL~*  Srhnmhwiidt  asTs:  -Oor  fe^np 
^aa  I'A  T«:TT  !rr«r!r.  vhife  the  idcac  cvuinc  them  may  be  obacnre.  eon- 
f-^^iM.  i;*T  '-T^n  KaK>bw  'iei  one  dunk,  for  example,  of  relisMvu  fuiti- 
fr,;*s.  '/f  4rsjuk*z<&^flR,  the  abernuioiia  of  i«Teii9e,etcj;  on  the  other  haad, 
'/-jr  U:'j^.t>B  cui  be  dtftinctlj',  Le.  from  one  another,  indeed  be  dWi- 
jriii»tAb*r,  vnboQt  being  dearij,  Ce.  in  tlieir  own  ooatent,  eonoeiTed." 

Pa'^e  2{fS;.  n-'ite  2.  Add:  The  pamigr  from  tte  iEUUea  zefeixed  to  h 
thiflf  ri'/tfT  Ia  f>aii4  m  VoL  1,  pp.  270  ag.  of  this  edition.  Cf.  abo  the 
Short  AVwjr  /^a  Oo^t  etc,  KofU  Verkandeting  ram  God^  etc.,  Bk.  U, 
cit;^;^.  Tj  ^'i'l  Iff.  ed.  Van  Moten  and  Land.  2,  310,  338 ;  Schaazsdunidt'i 
(i^.r,t*3kZi  trari-if.,  pp.  M,  84  «g..  In  J.  H.  T.  Kirdimann^a  PkiloM.  BibiioAtk, 
VA.  1^.  2d  ed..  Berlin,  1874. 

I'jkOE  193,  line  6,  '-  Franciaoo  Borgia."    General  of  the  Jesnita,  156^ 

1072. 

Paoc  199.  note  1.    Add:  The  texts  of  Erdmann,  Jacqaes,  and  Janet 

and  the  translation  of  Schaarschmidt  end  at  **  [Measure.*' 

pA';fc  20^}.  liOU'  2.  The  note  should  read  as  follows :  Gerhardt  read^: 
*•  Oil  v*;riMiis  au  pn^jK^  ; "  the  phrase  is  ^vaIltin;;  in  the  texts  of  Erdmann. 
^'df:^\\lf:A,  Janet,  and  in  Schaarschinidt's  translation. 

Pa'.k  20 J,  noU;  1.  After  ** proposer,"  tlie  note  should  read:  vranting 
in  tlie  texts  of  Krdmaun,  Jacques,  Janet,  and  in  Schaarschmidt's  tran&- 
lati'm. 

V\tiK  2^)4,  note  2.  After  **  gauche,"  the  note  should  read :  wanting  in 
the  t'-xtK  of  Krdniann,  Jacques,  Janet,  and  in  Schaarschmidt* s  transU- 
tion.     For  the  allusion,  etc. 

V\*iK  205,  note  1.    After  **  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

I*A«E  205,  note  2.     After  '*  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

Pa^jk  20r»,  line  12  from  bottom,  "Following  the  good."  Leibnitz  is  a 
forerunner  of  Kant  in  the  expression  here  used  thjit  the  chief  end  of 
reason  is  practical.  **  In  Kant's  view,"  says  Schaarschmidt,*  **thei>- 
retical  reason  has  cmly  the  negative  significance  of  raising  us  above  the 
contemplation  of  nature  and  the  sphere  of  experience  to  that  p«>sitioii 
where  beyond  the  sensuous  the  practical  principles,  by  means  of  a  legis- 
lation derived  from  freedom,  unconditionally  determine  the  will."  Cf. 
also  Leibnitz's  deHnition  in  the  same  sense  of  *' wisdom  as  the  science  of 
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happiness,"  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift,,  7,  80;  Erdmann,  671: 
''  Weisheit  ist  nichts  anders  als  die  Wissenschaft  der  GlUckseeligkeit,  so 
HUB  nehmlich  zur  GlUckseeligkeit  zu  gelangen  lehret." 

Page  208,  line  21,  "  Endure  forever."  Cf.  Spinoza,  Korte  Verhandeling 
van  God,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  26,  ed.  Vloten  and  Land,  2,  369 ;  Schaarschmidt's 
trans.  106  :  *'  Zo  konnen  wy  't  met  reden  voor  een  groote  ongerijmtheid 
achten,  *t  geene  veele,  en  die  men  anders  voor  groote  god-geleerde  acht, 
zeggen ;  namelijk,  byaldien  op  de  liefde  Gods  geen  eeuwig  leeven  en 
kwam  te  volgen,  zy  als  dan  haar  zelfs  best  zouden  zoeken ;  even  als  of  zy 
lets  dat  beter  was,  als  God,  zouden  nytvinden.  Dit  is  alzo  onnozel  als  of 
een  vis  wonde  zeggen  (voor  welke  doch  buyten  het  water  geen  leven  is) : 
by  aldien  my  op  dit  leven  in  het  water  geen  eeuwig  leven  en  zoude 
komen  te  volgen,  zo  wil  ik  uyt  het  water  na  het  land  toe ;  ja  maar  wat 
konnen  ons  die  God  niet  en  kennen  dog  anders  zeggen?"  i.e.  "Thus 
we  can  rightly  pronounce  exceedingly  absurd  the  statement  which  many, 
whom  we  otherwise  deem  great  theologians,  make  ;  namely,  that  if  eternal 
life  did  not  follow  from  the  love  of  God,  then  man  should  seek  his  own 
best  good,  as  though  man  thereby  could  find  something  better  than  God. 
This  were  just  as  foolish  as  if  a  fish  [for  whom  out  of  the  water  there  is 
no  life]  should  say,  if  for  me  after  this  life  in  the  water  no  eternal  life 
follows,  I  will  go  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  land.  What  else,  how- 
ever, can  they  who  do  not  know  God  say  to  us  ?  "  •Schaarechmidt  thinks 
that  Lieibnitz's  accord  with  Spinoza  was  perhaps  mediated  by  the  Stoic 
doctrine. 

Page  208,  line  25,  **  Absolutely  indispensable."  Cf.  infra,  p.  261,  note 
2.  Leibnitz,  while  admitting  the  truth  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Stoic  view, 
nevertheless  contests  that  in  this  life  we  cannot  always  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  virtuous  and  useful,  and  supports  the  life  of  duty  and 
overcomes  the  dualism  between  duty  and  pleasure  through  the  **  thought 
of  God  and  immortality."  Kant  grounded  rational  belief  in  immortality 
upon  this  very  dualism. 

Page  210,  note  1.     After  "Erdmann"  add:  Janet. 

Page  210,  note  2.  Add:  Fraser,  Lockers  Essay,  1,  358,  reads:  §  66. 
His  edition  ^ives  full  account  of  all  the  various  readings  and  changes  in 
the  various  editions  of  Locke's  Essay,  including  those  in  the  translation 
of  Coste.  It  is  in  all  respects  the  best  edition  of  the  Essay  yet  issued, 
and  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  philosophy  are  most  heartily  rendered 
to  Prof.  Fraser  for  his  splendid  work. 

Pa(;e  211,  note  1.  Add  :  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  2  vols.,  8vo,  A.  &  C.  Black, 
Edinburgh,  1893. 

Page  212,  line  25,  "Turn  them  aside  from  it."  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk. 
II.,  chap.  27,  §  ;)(;,  Th.  ;  ante,  pp.  194  ,S7.,  §  53,  Th.,  207.  Perfectibility  is 
Leibnitz's  ethical  norm,  and  the  "luminous  pleasures"  are  those  which 
assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  attain  this  perfection,  because  they  spring  out 
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of  t)jf  iKitl  nf,  aii«l  thi-reforc  also  out  of  the  idea,  thoudi  obscun-,  of  the 
true  go(»d. 

rxt.E  213,  line  12,  '*  Greatness  of  the  consequent."  Jant-t,  (Earn* 
phUo,*.  df  Leihniz,  1,  186,  note  1,  jjaya :  *'  'Ilie  greatHe»i(  •»/  thr  foitf^ 
qtifure,  i.r.  the  pt.*ater  or  less  probability  that  the  ft»rest»en  poixl  v»r  eiil 
will  vK'cur ;  the  greutness  of  the  consequent,  i.e.  the  greater  or  less  gocJ 
or  evil  which  the  outcome  must  bring.'** 

Tagl  2i:J,  note  1.     After  **  Erdmann,"  add  :  Jauet. 

V.Kdh.  214.  note  1,  line  1.  After  "70*  3,"  add  :  tA  /Uw  tUdt  ivn  w^ua 
fwSo^s  '  o  yap  a:s  iri  t6  toXi)  t<raff ip  oirna  yiwdftMPOP  ij  firj  yiphpuewow  -^  or  ^  ^^  8r, 
tovt'  iffTiv  fiic6f.  i.e.  **  The  probable,"  etc.  And  in  line  r>,  after  '*  i:i67«S4," 
add  :  TO  fjL^w  yap  tUdi  iarip  wt  iri  t6  ttoM  yip6fUPOP^  i.e.  **  For  the  proba- 
ble," etc. 

Vxi.i:  217,  line  2  from  bottom,  "World."  "Because,"  as  Schaar- 
sclnnidt  s:iys«  *'  mathematics  as  the  science  of  magnitude  is  <ippUcable 
only  to  sensible  things." 

V\*.n  218.  lines  18,  19,  "The  term  thought  in  the  same  general  way." 
"  We  exercise  an  inner  activity,"  says  Schaarschmidt.  **  either  so  that  »»• 
produce  i>ereeption-(phantasie-)  images  or  (formulated  —  sprachgefomd'-) 
thout^ht-iniages.  Tlrt  lower  situated  entelechies  do  the  former,  of  tlie 
Tatter  minds  only  are  capable.  We  can,  continues  Leibnitz,  in  ca.se  '.'f 
necessity  (h'siirnate  both  of  these  activities  as  thouirht.  T(>-<lay  we  filir 
(ierinims]  use  *  Vnrstellen  '  as  the  most  general  expression  Xo  indi'Sle 
the  inner  a«*tivitv." 

Pai.k  218,  note  1.     Ad«l :   Fraser's  Lockt''s  Essan^  1,  .'mI,  line  .*>. 

Pv<;i:  211>,  line  20,  '-(.'onies  from  thought.]"  Scl>aarsohniidt  says  in 
his  note  t<>  tliis  passaire  :  "'I'liese  weighty  expressions  are  the  j>uri-  nsiilt 
of  tlir  fun«lannM)tal  tliousbt,  that  every  substance  aot.s  from  an  iim»r 
sjionfaiuity.  ra><si«»n  thus  has  ior  the  sjnrit  only  thi*  sii^niticanre  of  .i 
rr»nfn<id  and  th«r«fore  iinperfi-ct  activity,  whose  ni«»st  pr»'i:nanr  rxi»rt->- 
sjon  t->r  tlie  suliject  is  i)ain  ;  for  bodies,  how«*ver.  passitui  ni». ans  Siii 
inii)ait''il  or  nn  iliated  activity,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  tnheC'-n- 
sjilcnd  tli.it,  since  bodies  are  mere  i>hcnoniena,  tlieir  chanirr-s  arc  nlsi' 
only  jilK-nMincnnl,  whose  irrtmiuls  must  always  be  souirht  in  the  s|MMiiaii«*- 
ons  t>'r.«'s  nf  sinjj)le  substances  (out  of  whose  joint-«*xistener  —  Znanm- 
»?^'//>/ /;/ -  -our  confus»'(l  thounlit  forms  the  corporeal  mass)."  rf.  Si"' 
Kssin/s.  \\k.  II.,  chai).  ^'  tni/r,  p.  I'H,  note  1.  Schaai-schinidl  ad<is: 
"Acti\ity  in  the  alis(»lute  sense,  however,  is  the  transition  to  tireatcr 
perfection  and  tlience  also  ac<'<»nii)anied  with  pleasure." 

V\i.\.  210.  note  1.     After  "  Jac(|ues,"  a«ld  :  and  Jaiu't. 

]*A<;i:  220,  lint'  2  from  bottom,  "Complele  sn])aration."  Schaarschmidt 
says  in  his  note  t«>  the  text  at  this  point,  "SeiKiratiou  arises  irom  the 
Aristotelian  concept  x<»'pt<r/A65.     Xcjpisciv  is  tlie  sei)aration  or  loosing  of  the 
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parely  spiritual  from  the  luaterial.  After  Descartes  had  again  renewed 
the  ancient  Platonic- Aristotelian  Dualism  in  another  way,  Spinoza  and 
IJeibnitz,  each  in  his  own  way,  again  set  up  a  monism,  which  the  realistic 
tendency  of  Locke  in  another  way  and  towards  another  goal  also  endeav- 
ored to  attain/' 

Page  220,  note  1,  line  2.    After  "Erdmann,"  add  :  Janet. 

Page  222,  line  10  from  bottom,  *'  Old  word/'  That  is  »*  chevauchier," 
'*chevalchier,"  **chevaucher,"  "chevalcher,"  "cevaucier,"  all  these  dif- 
ferent forms  occurring  in  the  old  writers.  For  examples,  cf,  Littr6,  who 
gives  the  Provencal  "cavalcar,''  **cavalguar,"  Italian  **cavalcare,"  all 
derived  from  the  Low-Latin  **  caballicare."  •*  Chevaucher,"  says  Littr^, 
is  reserved  for  elevated  style  and  especially  for  narrations  regarding  the 
Middle  Age ;  **  aller  &  cheval ''  is  the  common  and  daily  form  of  speech. 

Page  222,  line  2  from  bottom,  "Seen."  Schaarschmidt  says:  "That 
IiOcke  here  makes  the  formation  of  the  mixed  or  compound  modes  pro- 
ceed from  wider  experience,  to  which  he  certainly  adds  invention'  — 
from  a  purpose  —  Leibnitz  not  only  allows  in  a  noteworthy  fashion,  but 
he  also  adds  thereto  as  a  further  source  the  activity  of  the  fancy.  Locke 
undoubtedly  understands  by  mixed  modes  something  wholly  different 
from  that  which  is  formed  by  means  of  dreams  and  fancies ;  namely, 
abstractions  from  given  compound  relations,  which,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  interest,  or  at  least  of  our  attention,  are  formed  and 
linguistically  fixed.'' 

Page  223,  note  1.  Add :  For  Leibnitz  on  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  in 
the  **  Monatlicher  Auszug  aus  allerhand  neu  herausgegeben,  ntitzlichen 
und  artigen  BUchern,"  Dec,  1700,  pp.  909,  910,  and  Dec,  1701,  IV.,  cf. 
Guhrauer,  Leibnitz* s  Deutache  Schriften,  2,  414-420.  Of.,  also,  Foucher 
lie  Careil,  Lettres  et  opuscules  inedits  de  LeihniZy  Paris,  1854,  pp.  264- 
260  ;  F.  de  Careil,  (Euvres  de  Leibniz,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1809,  2,  515-517. 

Pagk  2ii4,  line  2o,  *'C\alli'd  causes  in  the  schools."  Cf.  Appendix, 
infra^  pp.  037,  072  w/.,  099  sq.^  for  Leibnitz's  further  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  here  set  forth.  In  this  place,  ''without  allowing  himself  to 
enter  upon  a  critique  of  Locke's  exposition  of  the  term  primal  cause, 
Leibnitz,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  "  contents  himself  with  ascribing  to  it  a 
double  signification,  one  of  which  goes  back  to  the  Aristotelian  termi- 
nology ;  the  other  indicates  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  primal  cause  may  also  be  understood  as  the 
material  ground  of  a  thing.  Critical  investigation  of  this  important  con- 
ception lirst  begins  with  Hume." 

Page  227,  line  11,  "Promoter."  Ch(^ruel,  Dictionnaire  des  Institu- 
tions Franrniacs,  .sub  voc,  says  :  **  Promoteur"  :  "  Eccldsiastique  charg^ 
du  minist^re  public  dan.s  les  ofticialit^s  (voy.  ce  mot)  [in  that  article  it 
is  explained  that  ofhcialit(5  =  the  court  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop],  dans 
les  assemblies  du  derive,  dans  les  chainbres  sup^rieurs  eccl6siastiques,  en 
un  mot  dans  tons  les  tribunaux  eccl6jiastiques.     Les  fonctions  des  pro- 


'.;  !aLl  iiiiL  -  :ir.r.  7  icr»  i..f:.uiiaxifr-''  i.^..  •i:<sor  c€  both  ciril  mad  odod 
^tv.  -.?  ^  rii?  ;arwfc.  ^-jorjr  *jt  3>«s.  ULD.    To  vUcik  ihe  pranoCciir 


r*.i  ^sT.  *r^2LiK3.  After -Eiick«.''mKn  :«;««&.  vwifnift 
<^  Or'  hC'^^^J*  4fr  <#>yjB»MC  LM|aic.  1^7*.  f-fk.  O^Tb  Leibnitz,  pi 
T*. .  :   Z/ -  '.-"tut/.^-jr^f*  4?r  <^y<Ptn  kittori^rk  mmd  tritisek  eaTvicMC, 

r>.  1  I :   ijiLr^ArtfrJift'Uc  Asflwt.  I^Kpzir.  1^93.  pp.  ^^103  (LeibaiKz, 

; .  >r  .  v.:  I'-.c  -.  fiT. T  u  izi  tiit  Us  ccL.  tiK:  author  mating  in  the  Pretee, 
'm^l:.  "  -  V  il^'^  r>.:kl  saiicscKsu  are  strictly  limited  to  that  vhich  ai^ieiii 
,::L::^:.jrj:'.y  r-^-Jjtr^  Vj  xht  azadentanding  of  the  present  time."  Eng. 
'j-ki.4.  f  :•'  rtL.  TVt  /"viwiffM^alal  ComeepU^  etc.  At  end  of  note,  add: 
y.;.  fctr-.-LiiSi:  <^V4  L»rilAiuf«  fiew  thas  :  **  Knowledge  a  priori  raeani 
v/.::  I>::'.:.:'^  -sL.,  viut  bis  predeoeuon  in  tilis  matter  attached  himelf 
%.  'j.*z  \fj^. .-.r'.l^z^  r^jDObpti'M  of  the  Tp6T€pow  rf  ^v^€L,  knowledge  fraB 
*:,':  .^^-^.  ^% :.  '^?';.ri:nztT.  knowledge  a  posteriori  means  with  him 
£:.  K.^vzr  iz  ...  \'^K  w>rk:nz  or  remit,  and  therefore  from  external  ex- 
j^r.r:-':  r*:-*i:-j  i:*:.  tbf:  phenomenon  of  things."  Kant^s  usage  diffeis 
5r.::.  •.:.^*.  i  ly-.hrA'z.  A  priori  knowledge  is  for  Kant  that  which pro- 
Cr-;  It  i: .»:;.  f  ■i:*-  r-:.vj'»!i  and  noC  from  experience ;  while  a  poMeriori 
kr.  ,'.\ .--ij*:  f-r.i.'T'i  'j:Ay  from  external  experience,  not  *'from  result  and 
'A-  ,TK.7.j  111  ir*-ri*.-rai."  C/.,  also.  J.  H.  von  Kirchinann*A  Krlauterang. 
N  ■.  'S'f.  '}  v.\h  Thi-tAiri-f.  Bk.  I..  §  44;  p.  :>4  of  his  Erlduterungen  zur 
Thi-.'AirKK  r,  L*:LfjHiz,  I-.*-ipzi;_%  1>571>. 

1'am.  r2r*.  not^;  2.     rr.  /w/r/i,  pp.  309,  note  3,  551,  note  4. 

I'Aoh  L'2'.»,  note  2,  line  1.     After  **  II.  and  VI./'  add  :  ed.  Cousin.  I. 

24*;  stq..  :;22  «7. 

I'a^k  2:jO,  not«^  1.  After  ''Dioptrica,  IV.,  1  »r/.,"  add:  ed.  Cousin,  5, 
31  sq. ;  nfUrr  '^I'nuj^ionfH  Animtje,  1.,  31  a//.,"  add;  od.  Cousin,  4,  03  */.; 
fiftir  -/V///.   /Vii/o.'f.,  IV.,  181),  190,  197,"  add:  ed.  Coasin,  3,  500,507, 

P\<;i;  230,  not"  1.  Add:  Cf.j  also.  Cousin,  (Eitrres  de  Desr^rtes,  8. 
20(),  wlifTr  Dcscarti'H,  in  a  letter  (dated  by  the  annotator  IjUO— the 
letKT  in  I5k.  11.,  No.  ;}(>,  in  ed.  of  1000)  to  Meissonier,  *Mn^lecin  de 
Lyon,**  .s;iys:  "M«»n  opinion  est  que  retto  plande"  [**la  jK-tite  plande 
nonini(';e  cnnarion  "J  **  (?st.  le  ])rincipal  sit^'j^e  de  Pjtnie,  et  le  lieu  oil  se  font 
touU'H  nort  p«nis^eH.  La  raison  qui  me  donnc  oetto  cr^anco  est  que  je  ne 
trouve  aucune  partie  en  tout  le  cerveau,  exceptd  celle-li  scule,  qui  nesoit 
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double/'  etc.  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  dated  by  the  annotator  April  1, 
1640,  Cousin,  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  8,  216  sq,  [ed.  of  1666,  Bk.  II.,  Letter 
No.  38],  Descartes  makes  substantially  the  same  statement  and  gives  the 
same  reasons  therefor,  and  adds :  ^*  Mais  je  crois  que  c'est  toute  le  reste 
du  cerveau  qui  sertle  plus  k  la  m^moire,*'  etc. 

Page  233,  line  4  from  bottom,  **The  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body." 
Leibnitz  was  undoubtedly  satisfied  that  his  Pre-established  Harmony 
satisfactorily  explained  the  ^' union  of  the  soul  and  the  body,''  and  for 
those  who  accept  his  philosophy  it  does.  But  those  who  look  for  another 
explanation,  for  example,  in  a  real  reciprocal  action  between  the  soul  and 
certain  substances  of  the  body,  find  in  Leibnitz's  semi-spiritualistic  inter- 
pretation of  matter  a  clue  or  suggestion  thereto. 

Page  235,  end  of  chap.  24,  "Comprising  substances."  Leibnitz,  ac- 
cording to  Schaai-sclimidt,  means  to  say  that,  strictly  understood,  the 
collectiye  ideas  are  not  signs  of  substances,  rather,  indeed,  are  the  single 
objects  themselves  substances,  as,  for  example,  the  army,  the  herd,  con- 
sist of  substances.  Yet  the  collective  ideas  serve  to  a  certain  extent  indi- 
rectly to  indicate  substances.  Leibnitz  adds  this  concession  here  because 
in  his  system  of  monads  he  departs  very  widely  from  the  customary  con- 
ception of  substance,  and  yet  may  not  lose  all  touch  with  the  linguistic 
usage. 

Page  236,  line  6,  6  from  bottom,  ^^  Essence  of  reason.^ ^  That  is,  ens 
rcUionis,  which  actuality  reaches  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  thought-image. 

Page  235,  line  3  from  bottom,  "Comes  from  the  supreme  reason." 
'*  Relations,  so  Leibnitz  will  have  us  understand  the  matter,"  says  Schaar- 
schmidt,  "are  in  the  first  place  products  of  our  thought,  for  they  are 
neither  the  expression  of  substances,  nor  of  the  determinations  (Attribute ^ 
Modi)  inhering  in  them,  but  the  expression  of  our  subjective  conception 
of  the  relation  of  things  to  one  another.  But  this  human  conception, 
although  also  subjective,  is  yet  again  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  in 
particular  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  to  this  extent  springs  out  of  its 
own  constitution,  like  the  eternal  truths.  And  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  the  *  mirror  of  the  universe,'  corresponds  again  to  reality  in 
virtue  of  the  pre-established  harmony.  The  thoroughgoing  parallelism  of 
the  inner  with  the  out(»r  occurrence  gives  consetjuently  to  the  relations, 
according  to  Leibnitz,  a  certain  real  meaning." 

Page  230,  note  1,  line  4.     Instead  of  "Lf'ft^n,"  read:  Eine  Biographie. 

Page  241,  note  1.  Add  :  Corpus  Jim's  Cirilis,  6th  stereotyped  ed.,  Vol.  1, 
p.  659,  a  ;  Dir/esta,  ed.  Mommsen,  Berlin,  Wcidmann,  1808.  Schaarschmidt 
says  it  is  "a  definition  sprinirin*:  from  Stoicism,"  and  compares  Gbp- 
pert,  ITeber  pinheitlirhp,  zusnmmeinjesetzte  und  Gesammtsachen  nach  rom. 
Becht,  pp.  7  sq.^  20  sq.,  Halle,  1871. 

Page  242,  line  4,  "  Soul."  Leibnitz  is  right  in  placing  the  identity  of 
man  in  the  soul  and  its  conservation,  instead  of  in  the  "well-organized 
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I'v'.i.  I'tS,  ii'»ir  2.      Ali«r  ••  Krclmami,"  add:  .Iaiu*t. 
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Page  256,  lines  17-20.  "  For  since  there  is  an  individual  diversity," 
etc.  Cf.  New  Essay H^  Bk.  II.,  chap.  27,  §  1),  Th.,  ante^  p.  231>,  and  note  1 ; 
Bk.  III.,  chap.  6,  §  8,  Th.,  itifra,  pp.  331,  and  332,  note  1.  All  true  or 
actual  difference  is  individual  difference,  consisting  in  some  internal  dif- 
ferentiating principle  specifying  the  existence  in  this  or  that  definite  way, 
even  though  it  first  reveals  itself  only  in  **  the  course  of  time."  With  this 
thought  is  closely  connected  that  of  identity,  on  which  cf.  a;t(e,  p.  247, 
and  note  to  lines  7-9,  ante^  p.  700. 

Page  267,  note  1.    After  **  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

Page  258,  line  10,  **  Magnitude  which  1  call  imperfect^  An  imperfect 
magnitude  is  one  which,  because  of  its  infinite  minuteness,  admits  of  no 
measurement. 

Pa<jk  251),  note  1.    After  **  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  250,  note  3.    After  **  Enlmann,"  add  :  Janet. 

Page  261,  note  1.  Add:  PUnjer,  Gesch.  d.  christlich.  ReligionsphU 
loBophit;  Braunschweig,  1880,  1,  123,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1887,  1, 
165,  in  his  account  of  the  controversy  of  Vedelius  and  Joh.  Musieus  {cf. 
ante,  p.  587,  notes  1,2),  gives,  from  Musteus,  another  use  of  the  term. 
Plinjt-r  says  :  '*  1st  aber  die  philosophische  Pramisse  allgemoin,  die  theo- 
logische  partikular,  dann  muss  sorgfaltig  untersucht  wenlen,  ob  die 
betrt»ffenden  pliilosopliischen  Principien  nothwendig  und  allgemein  gel- 
ten  (absolute  et  simpliciter  necessaria)  oder  nur  fUr  ein  besonderes 
Gcbiet,  hedingnuffsircise  (secundum  quid  et  physicey^ ;  i.e.  **  Hut  if  tlie 
philosopliical  premiss  is  universal  and  the  theological  premiss  is  particular, 
then  it  must  Ix^  carefully  examined  whether  the  philosophical  principle  in 
question  is  necessarily  and  universjilly  valid  (absolute  et  simpliciter  neces- 
saria), or  ai)i)lies  only  to  a  particular  sphere  and  conditionally  (secundum 
quid  et  phyHin')^     [Italics  are  mine.  — Tr.] 

Page  2r)l,  note  2.  Add  :  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  21,  §  55,  ante, 
p.  208,  and  notc^  to  p.  208,  Ihie  25,  ante,  p.  755. 

Pagk  2<>2,  note  1.  Add:  Leibnitz,  Ohsernationes  de  Principio  Juris, 
§  13  (I)utens,  LeUniit.  op.  om.,  4,  Pt.  III.,  273),  says:  **  Deum  esse  onmis 
natuniiis  juris  aurtorem  ((juod  aif  §  41)  vcrissimum  est,  at  non  voluntate, 
sed  ipsji  csscntiii  sua,  (jua  ratione  etiain  auctor  est  veritatis,'*  etc. 

VxQi:  2(}2,  note  2.  Add:  Cf,  also,  Dr.  Kol)inson's  Lecture,  *' Moral 
Law  in  its  rrlatloiis  to  Physical  Science  and  to  Popular  Ueligion,"  in 
Bo.ston  Monday  Lectures  —  Christ  and  Modnn  Thought  —  1880-1881, 
pp.  31-'>9. 

Pa<;k  203,  note  1.  Add  :  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1805.  Vopiscus  says  of 
Bonosus  :  ''  Bibit,  rjuantuni  lioniinuni  nemo.  I)c  hoc  Aurelianus  saejn^ 
diccbat:  'Non  ut  vivat  natus  est,  sed  ut  bibat,'  (jui'm  (|uidem  din  in 
bonore  habuit  causa  nulitiu'.  Nam  sicjuando  le<i:ati  barbarorum  unde- 
cuuKiue  gentium  venissent  iiwi  propinabantur,  ut  eos  inebriiiret  aUjue  ab 
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his  per  vinuni  cuncta  cognosceret.  Ipse  quantumlibet  bibisset,  semper 
sccuriLs  et  sobriiis  et,  ut  Onesimus  (licit,  scriptor  viUe  I'robi,  adhac  in 
vino  prudentior." 

Tlie  reforence  in  the  next  line,  also  taken  from  Vopiscus,  ihid-j  is  to 
Proculus,  and  not  Bonosus,  and  the  text  should  be  corrected  accordiogij. 

Page  204,  line  10,  '*  Depends  upon  truth."     7.e.,  as  Schaarschmidt 
says,  **  upon  the  ever-equal  reality  of  the  ethical  world-order." 

Page  207,  note  1.  After  "  Erdmaun,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  270,  note  1.  After  **  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  273,  note  1.  After  ^^Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

Page  273   note  2.  After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  274,  note  1.  After  **  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet.  After  *'§15." 
add  :  So  also  Fraser's  Locke'' s  Essay j  1,  493. 

Page  274,  note  3.    Add  :  Eraser's  Lockers  Essay,  1,  4JM,  reads  §  1(». 

Page  276,  note  1.  After  **Erdmann,"  add:  Janet.  Eraser's  LocJif'$ 
Essay,  1,  494,  reads:  ** betwixt  the  100,000th  and  the  1,000,000th  pan 
of  it." 

Page  276,  note  1.  Add  :  Cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  SchHft.,  3, 225, 
where  Leibnitz  says :  **  II  est  encor  h  propos  de  considerer  qu'il  y  a  deux 
abus  coiisidei-ables  dans  les  definitions,  qu'on  peut  comniettre  en  voulant 
former  des  id^es  :  I'un  est  ce  que  I'excellent  Jungius  (r/.  Ap|x»ndix,  ivfra, 
p.  O.J(>,  note  1 ),  appelloit  obreption,  I'autre  est  ce  que  j'appelle  chimerisme, 
l)ar  exemple  si  (luehju'un  raisonnoit  aiusi :  il  m'est  pemiis  de  combiner  les 
idC'es,  et  de  donner  un  nom  h  ce  qui  en  resulte  ;  prenoiLS  done  Tidet;  d'lmt 
substance  oil  il  n'y  ait  rien  que  de  Tetendue  et  appellons  cela  corps,  done 
lea  corps  (pii  sont  dans  la  nature  n'ont  rien  que  de  Tetendue,  il  y  aunut  a 
la  fois  ces  deux  I'autes  dans  ce  raisonnenient.  Uohrfption  y  seroit  en  ce 
(lu'ayant  donnd  an  mot :  corps,  la  definition  qui  bon  me  seuible  (ce  qiii 
est  eii  (iuel(iue  fa^on  arbitraire),  je  veux  par  apr^s  Tiippliquer  «\  ct  que 
d'autres  hommes  appellent  corps.  C'est  comme  si  dans  la  (ieometrie 
(luehju'ini  donnoit  k  ce  mot:  ovale,  la  definition  que  d'autres  (leometres 
donnent  h  TKllipse,  et  vouloit  prouver  par  apr^s  que  les  ovales  de  M.  dts 
Cartes  sont  des  sections  du  cone.  Le  chimerisme  est  icy  d'avoir  fait  uiu' 
coml)inaisoii  impossible,  car  on  n'accorde  point  qu'il  est  pi>ssible  (]u'il  y 
ait  une  substance  (jui  n'ait  (lue  de  I'etendue.  Je  si^ais  que  ces  Messieurs 
veuleut  se  justifier  de  robreption,  en  disant  qu'on  ne  s^auroit  concevoir 
autre  cliose  dans  les  corps  (pii  sont  dans  la  nature,  que  ce  (juMls  ont  mis 
dans  leur  definition  ;  mais  en  cela  ils  (;ommettent  une  fausst?  supposition, 
ou  bien  ils  confimdent  concevoir  et  imaginer  ;  car  il  est  bien  vray  qu'on  ue 
syaiiroit  ima<:riner  (jue  ce  (jui  est  6tendu,  mais  ils  reconnoissent  eux  menies 
ailleurs  (ju'on  con(;oit  des  choses  qui  ne  sont  pas  imaginables.  Ouy, 
diroiit  ils,  mais  ce  u'est  cjue  la  pens(?e  qu'on  ne  pent  point  imaginer.  Je 
reponds,  qu'tiii  cela  ils  font  encor  une  autre  fausse  supposition,  en  prv- 
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tendant  que  rien  nc  s^auroit  estro  concju  que  pens^e  et  ^tendue,  oublians 
quMls  parlent  souvent  eux  ni^ines  de  la  force  qui  n'est  pourtant  ny  I'un 
ny  I'autre,  outre  quMls  n'ont  point  prouv^  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  possible  que 
ce  que  nous  concevons.'* 

Page  277,  line  8,  **  Capable  of  existing  together."  Leibnitz,  in  argu- 
ing against  Lockers  view  of  the  passivity  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  its 
"simple  ideas"  and  its  activity  in  their  combination  into  ** complex 
ideas,"  affirms  that  the  mind  **  is  active  in  reference  to  simple  ideas," 
that  the  relations  are  objectively  significant  and  valid  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  **  supreme  intelligence,"  that  the  mixed  modes  **may  be 
real  accidents,"  which  do  not  become  merely  subjective  from  the  fact 
that  we  perceive  them  by  thought.  According  to  Leibnitz,  everything 
really  possible  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  actual  object  of  intelligence :  to 
the  divine  intelligence  an  actual,  to  the  human  intelligence  a  universally 
possible  object  The  external  existence  of  this  thought-object  really  adds 
nothing  to  the  being  of  this  object,  and  alters  nothing  in  the  relation  of 
the  thought  to  it.  C/.,  also,  Neio  Essays,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  12,  §  3,  Ph., 
ante,  p.  147,  and  note  to  line  2  from  bottom,  "modes,"  ante,  p.  748. 

Page  277,  note  1.  Add:  Fraser^s  Lockers  Essay,  1,  600.  In  §  1,  Locke 
has  ^^Fantastical  or  chimerical,^ ^  Eraser's  ed.,  1,  497;  Bohn's  ed.,  1,  608. 

Page  277,  note  2,  line  1.  After  "345*  25,"  add :  ol  di  vepl  'Ava^aySpaw 
Kal  ArjfibKpiTOP  <f>m  clvat  rb  y6,\a  Xiyovaiv  Harptav  tivS>¥  *  rbv  ydkp  7}\iop  inrb 
T'^w  yijv  4>€p6iuvo9  o&x  ^p^^  ^I'ca  rCav  ILffrpoiv, 

Page  281,  note  2.  Add:  The  Greek  text  of  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  note  is  as  follows :  Ilcpi  ^^vxi^  1%  0,  430*  26-30 :  17  pj^v  o^y  rOtv 
dSuLipiruy  yd-qais  iv  rotrrots,  irep2  a  oiK  ten  rb  \l/€v5oi  *  iv  oU  di  kuI  rb  ^eudof 
Kal  rb  i\ri04i,  avpOeffls  rit  ijbi^  poripArtav  (aairep  ev  6ma¥,  jcaddirep  'E/iir€$ojcX^f 
i4»''l  **i  iroXXwv  piiv  Kbpaat  dvai^x^*^'  i^\d(rTi}(rav,"  l^treira  <rvrrlBwBai  rf  4n\lq. 

Ilepl  'Epfirjpelas  I.,  16*  12:  (rT^punov  d*  iarl  rovSe'  Kal  yd.p  6  rpay4\a4>os 
aiipunivti.  pJv  Tt,  ovwta  bk  dXriOis  vj  ^eOdos,  ibiv  p.^  rb  elvat  ^  p,^  clvai  vpoarcBji, 
j  aVXwf  71  Karb.  xp^^^'  Of.,  also,  Neio  Essays,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  infra, 
pp.  310-318,  and  the  notes,  especially  pp.  310,  note  2,  317,  note  3. 

Page  281,  line  17,  **  Possibility."  Schaarschmidt  states  that  Christian 
Wolf  placed  this  definition  of  truth  here  given  by  Leibnitz  at  the  head  of 
his  collected  science.  According  to  Wolf,  Log.  Disc,  prcelectt.,  philoso- 
phy is  the  science  of  the  possible  so  far  as  it  can  be.  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of 
Philos.,  Eng.  trans,  by  Morris,  New  York,  1871,  Vol.  1,  p.  4,  gives  it, 
PhUos.  Rationalis.  Disc.  Pradim.,  §29:  "  philosophia  est  scientia  possi- 
bilium,  quatenus  esse  possunt." 

Page  281,  note  1.  After  »' Essays,"  add  :  Bk.  IIL,  chap.  3,  §  16,  Th., 
infra^  pp.  316  sq.,  especially  p.  317,  note  3 ;  after  **  chap.  6,"  add ;  ad  fin., 
infra,  p.  462,  and  note  1. 

Page  282,  note  1.    After  **  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  282,  note  2.    After  ^*  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet- 
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Page  283,  line  17,  "  Ottario  Pisanf  An  Italian  jarist^  who  paUiriied 
in  Italian  bis  L^urtjns  ten  leges  promptam  JHttitiam  promovetUa ;  tnia- 
latcd  into  German,  and  pabliahed,  Snlzbach,  1666,  12uio.  Leibnitz  men- 
tions biin  in  bis  BeiUnken  trtlehergtUalt  den  Mangeln  de9  Jnitiz-WeKU 
ITS  THEOBiA  obzuhelfen,  cf.  Gubrauer,  LeibniU^s  deuisehe  Sckrift.<»  1,257, 
also  Bcilagen,  i6id.,  42  ;  Dutens,  Leibmt. op.  om.,  4,  Ft.  3,  290-294  (Lilin 
trans,  of  the  same,  regarding  wbicb,  qf.  Gohraaer,  op,  cU.,  1,  41  #9. —On 
p.  41,  op.  cit.,  line  9  from  bottom,  '* 220-24"  should  read:  230^231,  H 
above  cited,  the  present  reading  being  a  typographical  error). 

Page  283,  note  1.    After  ''  Erdmann,''  add :  Janet. 

Page  284,  line  17,  **  Inclinations.'*  Schaarschmidt  says  that  '*  in  then 
remarks  lies  the  germ  of  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  association,  which** 
Johaiin  Gebhard  Ehrenreich  Christian  Maass,  1766-1823,  Professor  of 
PhilosMphy  at  Halle  University,  '*  farther  elaborated  in  his  V^enuck  Mb*f 
die  Einhildungskraft,  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1797 ;  afterwards  J.  F.  Fzies, 
1770-1 W:),  in  his  Xcue  Kritik  der  Vemunft,  2d  ed..  1828-1831,  p.  148*7^ 
and  which  finally  J.  F.  Herbart,  1776-1841,  and  his  school  have  attempted 
more  (rlus<'ly  to  investigate  and  establish."  F.  H.  Bradley,  The  Prinei- 
pies  of  Logic,  pp.  279,  297,  312,  313,  refers  to  a  portion  of  Maass*  dlKOs- 
sion.  Cf.,  als«).  Hamilton's  Held,  Notes  U^  and  D«*,  2,  882-017,  apt- 
cially  mK  891),  Ui:\  sq.  Maass  followed  WolfiTs  Psgch.  Emp.^  Frankfort 
and  I^ijjzig,  1732,  ed.  Xova,  \T^  ;  but  he  may  also  have  been  inflaenoed 
soinewliat  by  Leibnitz,  as  tlie  New  Essays  were  published  in  1706  by 
HitsiMf,  an<l  therefore  accessible  for  nearly  thirty  years  before  his  own 
work  ainwart'd. 

rA(;E  284,  note  1.  After  **  Enlmann,''  add  :  JaneL 

Paok  284,  note  2.  After  **Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

Pa<jk  284,  note  3.  After  **  Ertlmanu,"  add  :  Janet. 

Pa(;k  284,  nou^  4.  After  **  Ertlmann,"  add :  Janet 

Paoe  28r»,  note  1.  Add :  Kecontly  Mr.  E.  L.  Garner  has  l>een  inve^i- 
gatiii;^  tli(;  lanj^iagc  of  iu<jiikey.s,  with  the  aid  of  the  plmnoi^raph,  and 
imMishrd  an  account  of  his  investigations  in  an  interesting  b<x»k  eutitltd 
The  Speech  uf  Monkeys,  New  York,  Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  1892.  An 
unfavorabh'  notice  of  tlic  book  apixiared  in  *'The  Nation,"  c)cu:)berfi. 
181)2,  J).  207  b,  tlie  pst  of  wliicli  appears  in  the  followinj;  sentence :  **  As 
a  scientific  rcconl  of  orij^inal  discoveries,  it  has  little  value."' 

V\i.K  288,  note  1.  Add  :  Cf.  Xew  E.*<says,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  .%  Th., 
infra,  jij).  o07,  308.  Also,  ILimilton,  Metaphysics^  Lect.  XXXVI.,  pp. 
41)2  .S7.,  Boston,  1875. 

Pack  2t)7,  line  11,  **  Hypothesis,"  etc.  I^eibnitz's  hypothe.sis  has  been 
wholly  V(?rificd  by  modern  philology. 

Vxf.i:  297,  note  1.  Add:  For  an  interesting  account  of  I^'ilmitz's 
service's  to  comparative  philoloj^y,  cf.  Max  MUller,  f^cis.  on  the  Science 
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of  Language^  2d  ed.,  London,  1862,  Lect.  4,  pp.  131-135 ;  New  York, 
Chas.  Scribner,  1862,  pp.  135-130.  Cf.,  also,  Guhrauer,  LeibnitZy  Eine 
Biographies  2,  126  sq. ;  Foucher  de  Careil,  (Euvres  de  Leibniz,  7,  519  sq,, 
a  rough  draft  of  a  memorial  of  Leibnitz  concerning  the  study  of  lan- 
guages ...  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

Page  298,  note  1,  line  3  from  end.  After  **  p.  409,"  insert :  »*  Lites  de 
Boehmianis  sententiis  inanes  esse  censeo,  et  Boehmium  iiec  sibi,  nedum 
aliis  intellectuin,"  i.e.  etc. 

Page  300,  note  3.    After  ^^  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  300,  note  4.     After  **  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  300,  note  5.     After  ^*  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  304,  note  1,  line  8.  After  "Dutens,  op,  cit,.  Vols.,"  add :  4,  Pt. 
II. ,  p.  50 :  Ab  insigni  apud  Bremenses  Theologo  Gerhardo  Meiero,  qui 
(ut  hoc  obiter  dicam)  hortatu  ineo  prseclarum  opus  aggressus  est  Olossarii 
Saxonici  titulo,  in  quo  origines  Germanicarum  vocum  multas  eruet  illus- 
trabitque,  nee  pauca  non  pervulgata  proferet  in  lucem."  At  end  of  note, 
add :  Janet,  (Euvres  philos,  de  Leibniz,  1,  274,  note  3,  gives  the  dates  of 
Meier^s  birth  and  deatli,  1646-1680,  and  titles  of  his  **  principal  philo- 
sophical works"  :  Compendium  loyicce  divince;  Aranearum  telas  divince 
exislentice  testes  ;  De  dubitatione  sceptica  et  cartesiana. 

Pacje  304,  note  2.  Add  :  The  date  of  Schilter's  death  being  1705,  and 
the  mention  of  the  same  in  the  text  as  having  *^  just"  occurred,  is  evi- 
dence that  Leibnitz  at  least  briefly  touched  up  this  part  of  the  New 
Essays  as  late  as  1705. 

Pa(;e  308,  line  10  from  bottom.  Read:  Oreathead,  instead  of  '^ large 
head  ; "  and  line  8  from  bottom,  read  :  great,  instead  of  "  large." 

Page  308,  line  3  from  bottom.  After  "wormwood,"  insert:  (absin- 
thium). 

Page  313,  line  8,  **  Living  rational  being."  Cf.  Trendelenburg,  Jlistor. 
BeUr.  z.  Philos.,  3,  53,  54. 

Page  310,  note  1.  After  "(Bohn's  ed.),"  add :  Fraser's  Lockers  Kssatjj 
2,  28. 

Page  317,  note  1.  Add  :  cf.  New  Essafjs,  Bk.  IV\,  chap.  4,  §  5,  Th., 
infra,  p.  445,  note  1. 

Tagk  317,  notf  2.  Add  :  ([(.,  also,  Now  Essays,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  21,  §  3, 
Th.,  ante,  p.  170,  and  note  to  p.  175,  line  18,  ante,  p.  751. 

Page  317,  note  3.  Add:  Cf.,  also,  Pi-antl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  Bd.  1, 
p.  516,  note  33,  where  he  refers  to  Cicero,  Off.,  I.,  2,  7;  Fin.,  II.,  2,  5; 
D.  orat.,  I.,  42,  189  :  '*  est  enim  definitio  earuni  rerum,  quie  sunt  eius  rei 
propriae  quam  defiiiire  voluinus,  brevis  et  circumscripta  quajdam  explica- 
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tio";  II..  39,  104;   III.,  29,  113;    Orat.,  3:3,  160;   Top.  6,  26;  Quint., 
InsU,  VU.,  3,  15. 

Page  318,  note  1.     Add:  Fraser's  Lockers  Essay^  2,  29. 

Page  319,  note  2.    Add  :  Erdinanii,  443-445. 

Page  321,  note  4.  After  ^^  chap.  9,  ad  med.,^^  add  :  **  ^  How  can  that 
be?'  cried  Don  Quixote;  *  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  thou  sawi^st  Ltr 
winnowhig  wheat? '  *  Take  no  heed  of  that,  sir,'  replied  the  sciuire ;  *f«»r 
the  fact  is,  lier  message,  and  the  sight  of  her  too,  were  both  by  heartay, 
and  I  can  no  more  tell  who  the  lady  Dulcinea  is  than  I  can  bufiet  the 


moon.'  " 


Pa<;e  322,  note  1.  Add :  Aldrich,  Artis  logicce  rndimenta^  ed.  H.  L 
Manscl,  3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1856,  pp.  30,  31  (diagram  on  p.  31). 

Page  323,  note  1,  line  3.     After  "Enlmann,"  add  :  Janet. 

PA<iE  324,  note  2.  Add  :  Hypotli,  phys.  novaj  §  67  ;  Gerhardt,  4,  208. 
C/.f  alst),  Xeio  Essays^  note  to  p.  47,  lines  18,  19,  ante,  p.  720. 

Page  320,  note  1.  Add;  Cf,  note  to  p.  43,  Hue  14,  ante,  p.  724. 
** Leibnitz,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  "makes  here  a  weighty  remark.  All 
demonstration  appeals  only  to  the  (real)  possible  and  to  that  which  in  a 
logical  way  inferred  from  the  same  is  so  far  thought-wLse  necessary; 
reality  or  the  actual,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  known  only  historically 
or  empirically,  not,  however,  philosoj^hically." 

Page  32(>,  note  2.      Add:   Janet,  (Euvres  philos.  de   Leibniz.  1,  21t>, 

agrees  with  the  reading  of  Jacciues. 

Pa(;k  320,  note  1,  line  2.  After  ''  1888,"  add  :  Paris  Academy  e<l..  l-y 
C.  M.  (lalisset.  Ttli  ed.,  18(52,  p.  140;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Berlin.  Weiil- 
niaini,  IHiKJ  {/nst.  <ff  ,lustinian^  ed.  by  Paul  Krueger),  Vol.  1.  p.  V)h; 
line  :»,  after  "  181M),'"  atld  :  CoUectio  Lihrorum  Juris  AntfffistiniitHi,  i^l 
Krueger,  Mommseii,  :ind  Studenmnd,  Vol.  1,  pp.  50,  51,  ,*M  ed..  Herli:!, 
Weiduiann,  1801;  line  4,  after  'M870,"  add:  Corpus  Juris  Cinli^ 
(I)ftj('st^  ed.  by  Monimsen,  and  paged  separately).  Vol.  1,  p.  112.  Ai 
end  of  note,  add:  Kudolj)!!  Sohm,  Institutes  of  liomau  Lair,  trans,  fnnu 
4tli  (lerman  ed.,  by  ,Ia.s.  Cranford  Ledlie,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  lSi>2. 
pp.  258-2(18. 

Pa(;k  332,  note  1.  Add:  For  Hegel's  interpretation  of  I^eibnitz's  prin- 
ciple of  individuation. — jirincipium  i)idi'viduationis, — (rf.  Xfir  Essa'p, 
aht(\  p.  239,  note  1)  cf.  Wallace,  The  Lofjic  af  lleijel,  2d  ed.,  Oxford, 
riarendon  Press,  1S5)2.  pp.  217,  218. 

Pa(;k  3;)3,  note  1.     Add:   Fraser's  Locke's  Essay,  2.  08. 

Pa«;k  334.  note  1.  Add  :  On  the  natural  order  in  the  vegetable  kine- 
ihnn,  Schaarscliinidi  cites  ,1.  II.  Huntkhardi,  Epist.  ad  Leihnitiuni.  Wolffiii- 
biittcl.  170:J.  ([t\.  also,  Ej^ist.  G.  (i.  LciUnitii  ad  A.  C.  (.rarkrnfinltzimn. 
M.i)..  di'  hirthodo  J}«tt(nn'ca,  §  10  ;   Dutens,  Lvihnit.  op.  om.^  2,  Pt.  II.,  IT^I. 
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Page  336,  note  1,  line  1.  After  **  60,"  add  :  Fraser's  Lockers  Essay, 
2,  69.  So  also  Coste's  translation,  p.  360,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1742,  Vol.  3, 
p.  129,  ed.  in  4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1774. 

Page  337,  note  3.    Add :  A  5th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1887. 

Page  343,  note  1.  Add:  Also  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.,  I.,  2 
pi^ol.2],  1-208,  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Leibniz  und  Hngens  van  Zulichem. 
Also  an  earlier  ed.  in  Pt.  II.  of  Christ.  Hugenii  aliorumque  seculi  XVIL 
virorum  celebrium  ezercitationes  mathematicce  et  philosophic^.  Ex  manu- 
scriptis  in  bibliotheca  Lugduno-Batavce  servatis  edidit.  P.  I.  Uylenbroek, 
Hagse  Comitum,  1833.  On  the  relation  of  Gerhardt's  ed.  to  that  of  Uylen- 
broek, cf.  Gerhardt,  op.  crt.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  2],  9,  10.  Gerhardt  says,  p.  10 : 
*'  Es  hatte  niithin  in  jedem  Falle  auf  die  Samuilung  Uylenbroek's  RUck- 
«iclit  geuommen  werden  milssen,  der  die  Leibnizischen  Originale  vor 
sicli  hattt'."     Cy.,  also,  Neio  Essays,  note  to  p.  16,  line  22,  ante,  p.  723. 

Page  344,  note  4.  Add  :  Professor  Schaarschmidt  having  kindly  sent 
me  Ulrich's  note,  and  Ulrich's  translation  being  rare  and  generally  inac- 
cessible, it  is  here  given :  '*  Dieser  Knabe  ward  1661  in  einem  Alter  von 
neun  Jahren  in  einem  Walde  von  Litthauen  von  den  Jaegem  unter  den 
Baren  gefundeu.  Es  war  noch  ein  anderer  Knabe  bei  ihm,  der  aber  den 
Jaegern  entwisclite.  Dieser  wehrte  sich  als  man  ihn  fangen  wollte  anfang- 
lich  mit  seiiien  Nageln  und  Zahnen  ungemein  tapfer,  musste  aber  zuletzt 
der  Gewalt  nachgeben.  Er  war  Ubrigens  wohl  proportion irt,  weiss,  hatte 
blonde  Haare  und  eine  angenehme  Gesichtsbildung ;  man  kommte  ihn  aber 
durch  nichts  bandigen,  vielweniger  zu  Kleidung  und  menschlicher  Nahr- 
ung  gewohnen.    Er  erhielt  in  der  Taufe  den  Namen  Joseph  Ursinus." 

The  story  is  of  course  fabulous,  it  being  impossible  during  the  winter 
to  live  in  Poland  without  clothes,  even  were  it  anywise  probable  that 
bears  would  live  with  children  without  eating  them." 

Page  349,  note  1,  line  3  from  bottom.  Dele  **2d  ed." — since,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  **  Avertissenient,"  the  work  '*Ls  not  a  2d  ed."  of  his 
earlier  work,  entitled  De  la  philosophie  scholastique,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1850, 
but  an  entirely  new  and  independent  work. 

Pagk  353,  line  5,  *' Prophetic  vision."  Leibnitz  wrote  a  critical  essay 
on  the  Story  of  Balaam,  which  is  found  in  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  4, 
Pt.  II.,  275-278.  Willielni  Brambach  has  published  a  monograph,  en- 
titled Gottfried  Wilhvlm  Leibniz  Verfasser  der  Ilistoire  de  Bileam^  Leipzig, 
1887,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  arguments  for  and 
against  its  Leibiiitzian  authorship,  maintains  that  Leibnitz  was  the  author, 
and  gives  Leibnitz\s  approved  text  of  the  piece. 

Page  357,  note  1.    Add:  Eraser's  Lockers  Essay^  2,  86. 

Page  .359,  note  1.     Add:  Eraser's  Locke'' s  Essay,  2,  88. 

Vac.k  380,  note  1.  Add:  On  More,  cf.  TuUoch,  Bational  Theology 
and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the  17th  Century^  Edinburgh, 
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Will.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1872,  2,  303-409,  the  *»  ethereal  vehides,"  3%. 
the  '*  spirit  of  nature,"  397. 

Page  382,  note  1.  Add:  Cf.  New  Essays,  Bk.  L,  chap.  1,  atUe,  p.  67, 
and  note  to  p.  07,  lines  3,  4,  ante,  p.  732. 

Page  382,  note  2.  Add:  Cf.  also,  Dut<?ns,  Leihnit.  op.  om,,  6,  Pt.  I , 
315,  Leibnitiana,  No.  C,  where  Leibnitz  says:  **  Henricus  Moms  statuit 
pneexistentiain  animarum,  sive  quod  animse  creata  fuerint  cum  mundo, 
(|uani  seiiteiitiam  Plato,  Origines,  aliique  jampridem  fovemnt,  Mea 
opinio  est,  omnia,  ut  sic  dicam,  plena  esse  animanim  vel  aiialoganim 
naturarum,  et  ne  brutorum  quidem  animas  interire." 

Page  386,  note  1.  Instead  of  "Jacques  reads,"  read:  Jacques  and 
Janet  read,  etc. 

Page  387,  note  1.  Add:  In  the  *' Bulletin  des  Scienc^^s  Math^ma- 
tiiiues,  2d  Series,  Vol.  16,  1892,  Pt.  I.,  p.  18,  in  a  review  of  C.  Huygens, 
(Envres  covxpletes,  La  Haye,  1888  sq.,  the  following  Rtatement  occur?: 
'*  La  courbe  a-y  =  y:^{a  —  x)  rentre  dans  la  categoric  g^n<5rale  des  courbes 
QP^t-rijr  —.yp^^^^_J,y^  qu'on  appelle  les  perles  de  de  Sluse.  Elle  est  une 
cul)i(iue  jl  centre  (au  point  d'intlexion  x= J  «,  y =o)."  Cf.,  also,  the  letters 
in  this  ed.  of  Huygens,  Nos.  401,  403,  408,  419,  434.  436,  referred  to  in 
this  ntview.  In  hater  461,  the  review  goes  on  to  say  :  *'il  est  question 
d'un  rapport  reniarquable  eiitre  les  deux  perles  a-y^  =  x^(a  —  x)  et  y*=: 
x'\a  -  .r)."     Cf,  also,  letter  436. 

Pack  l]i<)-^,  lines  2:5,  27,  32,  "  §§  23,  23.  24."  These  sections  are  numbered. 
resi)totivoly,  §§  S-l,  24,  25,  in  Pnisi-r's  L<K'h''s  Essaf/.  2.  142-143;  alsi.  in 
Lockf,  rhifits.  Works,  Bolin's  rd.  2,  108-109  ;  arid  in  Coste's  French 
trans.,  Amstordaiii,  1742,  pj).  409,  410,  4  vols,  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1774.  '). 
24H,  249. 

P.v«;k  392,  lines  (5,  7.  "The  majority  of  the  mixed  modes  nowhere  exi>t 
to.m'tli«*r.''  Tlu'  Fn"nch  text  of  all  the  editions  is:  "La  pluspart  iles 
iiiodcs  conipostl's  nVxistent  luiHc  part  ensemble."'  The  grammatical  om- 
fusion  of  a  sinixular  subject  and  plural  verb  is  probably  occasioned  by  tin- 
too  condensed  summary  of  Locke's  statement,  i.e.  **  Anotht-r  reiison  that 
maki's  tht'  dt'tiiiinj:  of  mixetl  nnHles  so  necessary,  esj>ecially  of  mnml 
words,  is  what  I  nuMiti(Uied  a  little  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  (^nlv  wav 
wlHrcby  the  sijrnilication  of  the  most  of  tlieiu  can  b«"  known  with  ctT- 
tainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  the  most  j>art  such  whose 
component  parts  nowhere  exist  touether,''  etc.  (Fraser's  Lockers  Es^ii. 
2,  ir.S;  Locke,  rhilos.  Works,  Bolin's  ed.,  2,  122);  in  (\K^te*s  trans.. 
ed.  1742,  J).  421.  ed,  4  vt)ls.,  1774,  3,  27(>  :  "  I'ne  autre  rais.»n  qui 
rend  la  definition  ths  Modes  mUtvs  si  necessaire,  et  sur-tout  celle  des 
mots  (pii  appartiennent  <\  la  Morale,  c'est  ce  <iue  je  viens  de  dire  en  p.is- 
sant,  (juc  c'est  ///  stnlc  vote  par  ow  Von  puissc  arm'r  ccrtainemrnt  la  si'j- 
vificdtion  dr  hi  plnpart  dr  ccs  mots.  Car  la  j^lus  grande  partie  des  idt'-es 
(pi'ils  sii;nili(>nt,  etant  de  telle  nature  qu'elles  n'existent  nulle  part  ensem- 
ble,*' etc. 
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Page  404,  note  1.  Add:  For  a  specimen  of  Euclid  reduced  to  syllo- 
gisms, extracted  from  the  very  curious  and  rare  Analyses  Oe.ometricas.  of 
Herlinus  and  Dasypodius,  cf.  Aldrich,  Artis  Logicce  Budimenia^  ed. 
Mansel,  Oxford,  1850,  3d  ed.,  Appendix,  note  L,  ad  Jin,,  pp.  264-266. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  Herlinus  and  Dasypodius  "  zealous  but  thick- 
headed logicians,"  Aldrich,  op.  cW.,  p.  248,  note  r  (Mansel).  The  5th 
proposition  of  the  1st  Bk.  is  also  analyzed  by  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  II.,  chap. 
4,  pp.  162,  163,  8th  ed..  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1881. 

Page  405,  note  1.     After  *'  Erdmann,"  add  :  Janet. 

Page  405,  note  2.     After  **  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

Page  408,  note  1.  Add :  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Ramist- Aristotelian 
controversy,  rf.  Piinjer,  (iesch.  d.  Christlich.  Religionsphilos.t  1,  89-92; 
Eng.  trans..  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Philos.  of  Religion,  1,  118-123. 

Page  412,  note  1.     After  *'Erdmann,''  add:  Janet. 

Page  414,  note  1.     After  **  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

Page  414,  note  2.    Add :  Eraser,  Locke'* s  Essay,  2,  185. 

Page  425.  At  end  of  first  paragraph  of  note  continued  from  p.  424, 
after  **  1,  187,"  add  :  letter  to  Conring,  March  10, 1678,  ibid.,  1,  199 ;  also 
the  writing  with  *' neither  superscription  nor  place  nor  date,"  ibid,,  4, 
274  sq.,  especially  277,  278. 

Pages  428,  429.  '*  Certain  theologians  claim  that  the  fire  of  hell  burns 
up  separated  souls."  Cf.  New  Essays,  Preface,  ante,  p.  62,  and  note  to 
line  10  from  bottom,  ante,  p.  729,  730. 

Page  431,  line  10  from  bottom.  **  Et  quidquid  Schola  finxit  otiosa." 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  author  or  source  of  the  Latin  line. 

Page  432,  line  11,  *'  Lignum  nephriticnm.''^  A  term  used  by  the  old 
pharmacologists,  signifying  a  wood,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  horse- 
radish tree,  which  has  been  used  in  decoction  for  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys,—  Nephritic  wotnl,  from  the  Greek  v€(pp6s,  a  kidney. 

PA(iK  434,  note  1.  Line  2,  after  "1890),"  add:  CoUectio  Lihrorum 
Juris  Antejustiiiinni,  ed.  Krueger,  Mommsen  and  Studemund,  Berlin, 
Weidmann,  1891,  1,  86;  and  line  6,  after  "1888),"  add:  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  Berlin,  Weidmann,  1893,  1,  23  b. 

Pagk  44;'),  note  1 .  Add  :  On  the  history  and  significance  of  the  terms  4>av- 
raffla^  (fxivrafffia,  "  phantasiiia,"  cf.  Siebeck,  (iesch.  d.  Psychologies  Gotha, 
1880,  1H84,  passim.  Leibnitz  in  his  letter  to  Thomasius,  Feb.  10,  1600, 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrift ,  1,S,  says:  *'  Oniiiis  color  est  impressio 
in  sensorium,  non  qualitas  <iiia'(lani  in  rebus,  sed  extrinseca  denominatio, 
seuutTh.  Ilobbes  appellat,  pliantasma."  On  Ilobbes'  use  of  the  term, 
cf.  his  Works,  and  Lange,  Hist,  of  Materialism,  2d  ed.,  1,  288-289.  For 
Thomas  Aciuinas'  use  of  the  term,  cf.  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos.,  New 
York,  1875,  1,  449. 
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Paoc  447.  note  1.  Add:  Fnacr,  Lockt'^  Esta^,  2,  S37-239,  and  ff. 
i*.uU±,  73.  note  3:  *-Xa  idkiC,  'Sach  men  do  chmnngeUngi  ca]l,io 
chAunsed  by  faries*  tbeft.*  Spenser,  Faerie  (hteeit,  Bk.  I.,  culo  X.; 
also  Shakespeare.  Midtumtmer  Xigkf9  Dream,  iL,  I.,  21.'' 

Page  4^.  note  1,  line  4  from  bottom.  After ''pp.  312-314,*' add:  also, 
G.  Croom  BobertBon,  Fkaom.  BeuutimM,  Williams  4b  Korgate,  IdM,  ppi 
274-27S. 

Page  463,  note  I.  Add :  Cf.  '^ Leibnitz  and  Protestant  Theology."  by 
PiVifesS'C>r  Ji>ha  Watwn.  of  Queen's  Univenity,  Kingston,  Canada,  in 
"The  New  Worid,"  March,  1«W,  Vol.  5,  pp.  11:2-122.  Cf.,  also,  Xem 
Ettaft,  Bk.  IV..  chap.  7,  {  11,  Th.  (2),  in/ra,  p.  474,  and  note  1 ;  chap. 
17.  $  2:$.  Th.  it),  infra,  p.  679,  and  note  1. 

Pa<;e  461.  line  i>.  -  Tbe  number  of  the  axioms."  Manael,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  I'd.  of  Aldrich.  Artis  Logicm  Bmdimenia,  3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1856, 
p.  25>.  says :  *-  The  namerous  attempts  of  Geometers  to  diminish  or  get 
rid  of  their  axioms  hare  been  steps  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  nnmber 
of  axioms,  instead  of  bein^  diminished,  should  be  very  oonaiderahly  in- 
creased :  and  the  errors  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  on  the  nature  and 
foundaii'^u  of  Get>metrical  reasoning  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  wbicU  many  indispensable  assumptions  have  been  either  omitted 
altc^thcr.  or  concealed  among  the  definitions." 

Va*j.k.  4«».3.  note  I.    Add :  Cf.  also  addition  to  this  note,  anie,  p.  768. 

Pa«;i:  474,  note  1.  Add:  Cf.  A>ic  Efgays^  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  6,  ad  in^ 
anU.  p.  4it2.  note  1.  and  addition  thereto  above ;  chap.  17,  §  2o,  Th.  (2), 
in/pi.  p.  o7t^  and  note  I.  and  addition  thereto,  in/ra,  p.  773.  Dieckboff, 
Leif'Hitz  Stt/lhtnij  zur  Ojfenharung^  Kostock,  1888. 

1*a«;e  4S1,  note  1.  Add  :  For  .\ristotle  on  the  **  middle  term,"  ff. 
Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philof.  of  Anstotle.  3d  ed.,  1883,  §§  23,  24, 
espi-cialiy  tht-  latter,  and  the  passaire  of  Aristotle  there  quoted.  For  the 
history  of  the  term,  cf.  I^ntl,  irfsch.  cL  Logik. 

PAt;E  4S2,  lines  1-3.  The  text  should  read:  ''Made  him  reject  alto- 
gether tht'ir  iL<i*  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  and  goes  as  far  as  to 
make  tlit- m  a  jxirty  to  confusion  [of  ideas]  in  conversation." 

Pa«;e  48-5.  note  1.  After  -iViiirip.  Phaos,,  II.,  §§  1,  4,  11,"  add: 
ed.  Cousin,  :^,  120, 123.  120. 

PAr.K  484,  note  1,  line  2.    After  *»  §§  10 sg.,"  add :  ed.  Cousin,  3, 133  jg. 

Pa<;e  4S(»,  note  1.  Add:  Corptm  Juris  Cicilis  {Digest  ed.  Mommsen, 
and  paged  separately),  Berlin,  189S,  1,  718  b. 

Pau^e  48«5,  note  2.  Line  3,  after  "locupletiorem,"  add:  Corpns  Jnris 
Cicilis,  Berlin.  1803,  1,  873b;  after  »*Tit.  VI.,  14,"  add:  ibid.,  1,  160b; 
line  <>,  after  *»lucnim,"  add:  ibid.,  1,  300a;  after  ''§  4,  ad  fin.,"  add:  1, 
100  a. 
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Page  487»  note  1.  After  »*  Tit.  XVII.,  1,"  add :  Corpu8  Juris  Civilis, 
Berlin,  1893,  1,  868  a. 

Page  487,  note  2.  Line  2,  after  *»1888),''  add:  Collectio  Librorum 
Juris  Antejustiniani,  Berlin,  Weidmann,  1803  (Inst.  ed.  Knieger),  1, 
47  b ;  at  end  of  note,  add :  ed.  1893,  1,  120  a,  593  a. 

Page  487,  note  4.  At  end,  add :  On  Sennert,  c/.  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Atomistik,  1,  436-454. 

Page  402,  note  3.  Line  4,  after  *^24,  od  ySn.,*'  add:  ed.  Mommsen, 
1803,  699b;  line  6,  after  "i6.,  26,"  add:  i6.,  599b;  line  7,  after  "55," 
add:  i6.,  860b ;  line  8,  after  »*  ib,,  120,"  add  :  t6.,  871b. 

Page  405,  note  1.  Add:  C/.,  also,  the  quotation  from  the  Theodide^ 
P.  IL,  §  184,  infra,  p.  635,  note  2,  ad  Jin, 

Page  405,  note  2.  Add:  C/l,  also,  Leibnitz^s  letter  to  Conring  (with- 
out place  or  date  ;  probably  written  at  the  beginning  of  1670  —  Gerhardt*s 
note),  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philos.  Schrifi.,  1,  160:  Ego  suppono  cum 
Cameade  (et  Hobbius  consentit)  Justitiam  sine  utilitate  propria  (sive 
prsesente  sive  futura)  summam  esse  stultitiam  longe  enim  absunt  ab 
humana  natura  Stoicorum  et  Sadducseorum  de  virtute  propter  se  coleuda 
superbse  jactationes.  Ergo  omne  justum  debet  esse  privatim  utile,  sed 
cum  JustitiaB  forma  consistat  in  publica  utilitate,  sequitur  quod  non  pos- 
sit  accurate  demonstrari  hsec  propositio :  homo  prudens  debit  semper  agere 
quod  justum  est,  nisi  demonstretur  esse  quendam  perpetuum  vindicem 
publica)  utilitatis  (nam  aliorum  oculi  metusque  non  ultra  ligabunt  pru- 
dentem,  quani  quousque  juvare  aut  nocere  possunt)  id  est  Deum,  cumque 
sensu  manifestum  sit,  eum  non  esse  semper  vindicem  in  hac  vita,  super- 
esse  aliam,  id  est  esse  aliquem  Deum^  et  humanam  animam  esse  immor- 
talemV 

Page  406,  line  7  of  note  continued  from  p.  405.  After  "1877,"  add: 
J.  L.  Lincoln,  "Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,"  in  In  Memoriam  John 
Larkin  Lincoln,  I817-189I,  pp.  484-502,  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1894. 

Page  606,  note  1.  After  "Bohn's  ed.,"  add:  Fraser,  Locke's  Essay, 
2,  316.  Coste's  translation  of  Locke's  Essay,  ed.  1742,  p.  510,  4  vol.  ed., 
1774,  4,  131,  reads:  "finis." 

Page  610,  note  1.  Add  :  The  note  here  referred  to  (r/.,  also.  Costers 
translation  of  Locke's  Essay,  cd.  1742,  p.  623,  note  2,  4  vol.  ed.  1774,  4, 
141,  note  2  ;  translation  of  a  part  of  the  note,  Fraser  Locke"* s  Essay,  2, 
321,  note  2),  reads  thus:  "  Ici  M.  Locke  excite  notre  curiosity,  sans 
vouloir  la  satisfaire.  Bien  des  gens  s'^tant  imaging  qu'il  m'avoit  com- 
munique cctte  niani^re  d'expliquer  la  creation  de  la  mati^re,  me  pri^rent 
peu  de  tems  apres  que  ma  traduction  cut  vu  le  jour,  de  leur  en  faire  part ; 
mais  je  fus  oblig6  de  leur  avouer  que  M.  Locke  m'en  avoit  fait  un  secret 
k  moi-mSme.     Enfin  long-tems  apr^s  sa  mort,  M.  le  Chevalier  Newton,  & 
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■  i".!  jr.-  j'.irl.ii  \Ar  li:iz;ii\I  (.K-  ci-t  f-uiln>il  du  livre  lie  M.  Locki-.  in*  dtcouvr: 
I  ■;::  U-  i-.-vsutv.     S'l'.riant,  il  uiv  ilit  ti'abord  fjue  c'etnit  hii-snt-uie  «iui 
iiv  ::  i:i-a-:::.e  iiiu   manierc  iri-xpliqiier  la  citation  de  la  matier*-,  ■jueli 
lT:;-ii-v  lui  fii  i-t«»ii  venue  daiLS  IVsprit  iin  jour  quMl  vint  A  tombcT  s-r 
Ov::-.   'sr.is::  :i  awe  M.  Livke  ci  mi  sciifueur  Anglois  [Le  feu  Comte  iW 
i*'  .'.r  /'"•■• ,  'li  t:  a'.i  m'.vis  de  Fevrier  de  la  prt^sente  aiinee,  17:*S].    Ei  v^mi 
C'lsuiir :::  il  1  ur  expli-iua  sa  i^usee.     'On  pnurroit,'  dit  il,  »He  fonu-r  lU 
i;'.itl. :■.:•.  !.i.;:.:jTf  r.iu;  idet*  de  la  creation  de  la  matiere  en  ^upiKjsaiii  cu-. 
l>:ii:  ti\:  t  :i.:«\!ii-  par  sa  puissance   ^ue  rien  ne  pui  eiitrr'v  diiLs  ur.f 
ciriai'.u-  :■  ri!":i  de  IVspaoe  pur,  qui  de  sa  nature  est  i>^netrabif.  eU'n]«l. 
Ur- ss.ilrr.  iuiini :    ear  dt-s-lA  ct-tte  ixirtion  d'espace  auroit  rimi»eneini- 
bi'.iu.  /.:::    d-.s  qUAiites  esseniirlle.s  A  la  mati^iv  :  et  coniine  Tesp^icf  ji;r 
t-:  ai  >  •ii;i:;iut  uiiifurme,  i.ai  u*a  qu*.\  tJupposer  (jue   Dieii  aur-»it  ci'in- 
i\\\\:.\  [\\r  ■«:■::'   i  -ipi  »;i.'  d'iuqH-iu'irabilite  i^  une  autre  pareille  i)-:»ni<>i:  ^\'• 
l*t  <:a.  v.  »•:  i  t'.a  ii-us  ibMuu-rnii.  en  ipielque  sorte,  une  idro  de  la  iii'«l'i!iir 
dv  la  !!.. I* ■.«•:>.'.  aunv  qualiie  qui  lui  fst  aussi  tri^s-essentielle.'     NiULsv.di 
nia::.:*  :;.ii.:    lir.ivrvs  «le  l\'nibarra.s  de  cluTeher  ce  ipie  M.  L'H'k<.'  :i\  i: 
IV  \:\\    !'.i;  <iv  oaeher  a  sl*>  leeieurs :  car  c'est  Id  t«.iut  ce  qui  lui  ad'u.iiv 
iv  a>l  u  il«.'  11  Hi-i  dire,  '  l^ui-  si  niHis  vuuliims  donner  Pellfort  a  notre  i-Mirii. 
u-.^a<  p  luri  ■»>  C'^iioov  ijr,  qu«Mque  d*une  mani^re  iuiparfaite,  eonnii-ai 
la  uu:ie:v  |".'::rr  »it  <raiionl  avoir  ete  pr«.Hiuite,*  etc.     I'our  luni.  s'il  m''.'>i 
j»i  r:ii;^  >U'  d::v  libreniL-nl  ma  pensee,  je  ne  vols  pas  coinnu-nt  ces  diU£ 
>ir.  ;    >'.ii-.»n.s  j -uvcut  cntribuer  a  nous  faire  ooncevoir  la  creaiinn  il'-  U 
niAtifiv.     A  nii«n  Si-ns.  vli^s  n\v  ountribUfnt  non  plus  qu'nn  punt  e-nni- 
b.;.  :i  nx'irr  'i\au  ijui  e-mit;  ininK-iliateuu-nt  dessous,  impenerrabltf  a  uii 
b  ;:!t :  C:     c.u\  •i\.  'lui  \riiant  a  ii'mbi-r  I'crpentlii.'ulaireint.'nr  d'nn».-  hiii:*- 1:: 
ilv  vi:;^;  .■:!  tn-nt*.-  ti.«iM-s  sur  cv  pi'Ui  y  e>i  anvte  sans  p«.»nvi.»ir  p;t.>.-?T - 
ira'n.:^  ;  .mi- i  ;::ii.  r  daii^s  I't-au  qui  rnule  directrnu-nt  dt-ssnis.     Car  liijus 
«i-  ».';i>-'.a.  l\:ia  iv>ti  liquidt*  ei  iieurtrable  a  ee  bouK-t,  qui»iqiie  la  Si.-iiilitf 
li  I  \    :.'  tr.;|'\':i .  ■[::<.'  U-  b-;:!-.  I  iw  tiunbr  dans  Tuau.      Dc  Uii'iin.-.  li  j- :  *- 
sill  ■    .!•    l»;i:i  J',  ut  L-nqVi.lior  ijue  rii-n  iv'i  ntre  dans  une  cvir.iji.r   j   r- 
t:  ■::  .i't  sj-.i, , .  mais  « lie  iw  i'lianL:i'  pnim  jiar-la  la  naiurt*  do  c^  tt«'  p  ni-  :i 
d*«  -]  a.^\  ■:•;:  r-  >M:it  I 'a;  .'urs  pi'm-irabK*,  cuniTne  tnute  autrr  )'itrti.':i  •!''*- 
l'.'.'.-- .  r.'.i-;  :::-rr  T-iut  vn  e'»n<i''.ni«.nce  do  cox  obstacle,  Ir-  nn'iiuln  «lr_Tt 
Of  ■.*;:::'..  U'  :i  =.ri.i'^'  .yd  •  -r  r><-nti«;llf  a  la  niaiir-n-,"  eti\ 

I'lv.-'  :.  /,  '•  ■  '.s  /n^-/;.-.  -J,  ;Jl'1,  :V2'2,  nnte  2.  ab.ivi-  retVrrod  r.».  states  i\v\\ 
••;:••  ivUa  -if  tlit;  IT.  aTi'U  oi  niattrr  whii-h  Ijxike  bar!  in  viiw  in  il:i> 
I'. .:•.■•'.;<  !-.i>>.i^''  !ia>  -»i\'a<i'ini'd  vari"iis  e-'iiii-rinris."  an-l  lie  ri-liTS  ■•' 
li;.:  i'f  1.1  :' i:::.:  in  iliis  i'aNsa::e,  !<■»  Keiil's  in  Int. 11.  I*,„r,  ,-.<,  Ks-say  II.. 
!«►  '  ■!.  Hiniilr.Mi,  >;li  i-.l..  1>h>.  1.  'Js?  a],  and  t-^  Du^ald  Sit-warr,  AV*'.*;; 
II..  <^!iip.  1.  j».  t5;;.  Ki  ill  tliiiik-?  hoeki*  .iiiri-L-s  with  Uerk»by  ;  St-.w.ir; 
i>  .ilai '^i  h  :itp:r«l  t)  liiink  iliat  Lnoki-'s  uU-a  t»i  matter  is  ••  si>nir\v:i;ii 
aiia!'>_''i',i>  in  tha;  «»f  Hnseoviv'h.''  Fras^T  says  tliat  ••this  -dim  r-iii-riv- 
ti  'M.'  if  ii  n:'.aii>  that  tlir  niatrrial  world  may  be  resolved  iutm  a  o  •!> 
>*.»!it  niaiiii«s:ati"ii  of  (Ind's  pi»\vir  to  man's  smse-?.  ei^'udiTiom-d  by 
^j-.i-'r.  Hii  inr  i"ini-id»'S  wiih  I»».Tk«lev*s  aceonnt  of  it  :  In*  riiipha<ises  tli*' 
Krnsiiiiis  manifestation  of  divinr  pi.^wrr   in    SJ'bTted  spaces,  as  Wfll  ;i.s 
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the  ultimate  dependence  of  space  on  sense.  Newton,  it  seems,  suggested 
that  *  creation  of  matter'  means,  God  causing  in  sentient  beings  the 
sense-perception  of  resistance,  in  an  otherwise  pure  space,  —  a  theory 
akin  to  Berkeley  ism  iu  its  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Power,  and  to 
Boscovich  in  its  conception  of  the  effect.'* 

Page  613.  At  end  of  note,  add:  translation,  Appendix,  infra^  p. 
717  sq. 

Page  622,  note  1.     After  "  Gerhardt,"  add :  Janet 

Page  534,  note  1.  Line  1,  after  *'Tit.  VII.,  1,"  add:  Collectio  LU 
hrorum  Juris  Antejnstiniani^  ed.  Krueger,  Mommsen  and  Studemund, 
Berlin,  Weidmann,  1878,  2,  52;  line  6,  after  **Tit.  I.,  33,"  add:  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  {Digest^  ed.  Mommsen),  Berlin,  1893,  1,  667  b. 

Page  534,  note  2.     Add :  ed.  Mommsen,  1893,  1,  666  a. 

Page  534,  note  3.    Add :  ed.  Cousin,  1,  148. 

Page  545,  note  2.  Add :  New  ed.  of  Bolsec,  Vie  de  Calvin,  by  P.  L. 
Chastel,  Lyons,  1875. 

Page  648,  note  3.     Add  :  Fraser,  Lockers  Essay,  2,  379. 

Page  552,  note  1.  Add :  Cf.,  also,  note  to  New  Essays,  Preface,  ante, 
p.  61,  lines  11-13,  infra,  p.  727;  also.  New  Essays,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  20, 
§  11,  Th.,  infra,  p.  613,  and  note  1. 

Page  667,  note  1,  line  3.  After  "296,"  add:  Bohn's  ed.;  Fraser, 
Locke's  Essay,  2,  403-405. 

Pages  675,  576,  note  1.  Add:  The  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  note  is 
closely  allied  to  the  inner  light  of  the  Quaker  theology.  Cf  New  Essays, 
Bk-  IV.,  chap.  19,  infra,  p.  599,  and  note  1 ;  also,  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
United  States,  Centenary  ed.,  1876,  Vol.  2,  pp.  87-92. 

Page  579,  note  1.  Add  :  Cf  New  Essays,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  6,  ad  fin., 
ante,  p.  462,  note  1 ;  7,  §  11,  Th.  (2),  ante,  p.  474,  note  1 ;  also,  on  the 
general  philosophical  question,  **  The  Roots  of  Agnosticism,"  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Seth,  in  **  The  New  Worid,"  September,  1884,  Vol.  3,  pp. 
458-471  ;  and  on  the  special  problem  here  under  discussion,  **  Leibnitz 
and  Protestant  Theology,"  by  Professor  John  Watson,  in  "  The  New 
World,"  March,  1806,  Vol.  5,  pp.  102-122.  Professor  Watson's  state- 
ment and  criticism  of  Leibnitz's  doctrine  is  admirable.  He  holds  that 
I^eibnitz's  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  truth,  truths  of  reason  and  truths  of 
fact,  cannot  be  maintained,  that  ''  for  a  Being  of  inlinite  knowledge  the 
possible  and  the  ai^tual  are  coincident,"  that  '*the  only  possible  reality  is 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  actualized,"  that  there  can  be  no  choice 
between  hypothetical  worlds,  and  that  the  existing  world  is  the  only  pos- 
sible one,  and  is  "  necessary  just  because  it  is  the  expression  of  an  abso- 
lute reason." 
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Page  581,  note  1.  At  end,  add:  Farther  references  an  the  whole 
subject:  Lange,  Gesch,  d.  Materialitmma,  2d  ed.,  1,  182  jg ;  £ng.  tniu., 
1,  218  tq, ;  £.  Benan^  Avenve9  tt  VAterroitmej  Paris,  1852 ;  Sd  ed^  Puii, 
1809. 

Page  585,  line  6,  ''  Motives  of  credlbaity.'*  Qf.  New  EsmgM^  Bk.  IV., 
chaps.  16,  §  14,  Th.,  auU,  p.  554;  17,  §  23,  Th.  (2),  ante,  p.  579,  ud 
note  1.  C/.,  also,  Datens,  LeibniU  ajK  om.^  1,  680,  where  Leibniusap: 
^^  Motifs  de  croyanoe  on  de  credibility  (comme  lis  les  appellent)  c*eit4- 
dire,  outre  les  raisons  explicables  de  nOtre  Fol,  qui  ne  aont  qa'nn  amu 
d*argumens  de  diff^rens  degr^  de  force,  et  qui  ne  peavent  fonder  toni 
ensemble  qa*une  f  oi  hnmaine,  ils  demandent  une  Imni^re  de  la  grace  da 
Ciel,  qui  fasse  une  enti^re  conyicUon,  et  forme  ce  qu*on  i^pelle  la  Fol 
divine,^*  i.e.  **  Motives  of  belief  or  of  credibility  (as  they  call  them),  thM 
is  to  say,  besides  the  explicable  reasons  of  our  faith,  which  are  only  i 
mass  of  arguments  of  different  d^^^ees  of  force,  and  which  all  togetiur 
can  establish  only  a  human  faith,  they  demand  a  light  of  the  grace  of 
heaven,  which  produces  a  complete  conviction,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  divine  faith.'* 

Page  588,  lines  16-10.  *^  What  is  only  necessary  by  a  physical  iiece»> 
sity  (i.e.  founded  upon  induction  from  that  which  is  customary  in  naftme, 
or  upon  natural  laws  which,  so  to  speak,  are  of  divine  institution),**  etc: 
Cf.  ante,  p.  261,  note  1,  and  addition  thereto,  ante,  p.  761. 

Page  600,  note  concluded  from  p.  605.  Line  10,  after  "April  30-30, 
1W50,  G.  1,  27,"  add  :  Appendix,  infra,  650;  line  20,  after  •*  p.  33,"  add: 
translation,  Appendix,  infra,  631-651. 

Pa<;k  013,  note  1.  Line  1,  after  "  p.  51,  line  11,"  add  ;  and  note  thereM. 
infra,  p.  727  ;  line  2,  after  »'§§  52,  00,"  add  :  ed.  Cousin,  3,  217,  2o6; 
line  5,  after  *^  §  48  57.,"  add :  ibid.,  3,  214  sq. 

PAfjE  634,  line  24,  »*  Gilbert."  William  Gilbert,  1540-1603,  private 
physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  "  the  first  real  physicist  and  positively 
meth<Klical  experimenter  known  in  the  History  of  Physics  before  Kepler 
an<l  Galileo."  By  the  experiments  and  discoveries  published  in  his  De 
nuif/nftt'  hiftgnetirisqitp  rorporibus  et  de  magno  inagnete  te.Uurc,  Phtfsivlogux 
nora,  London,  1000,  later  editions,  Sedan,  1628,  1633,  Frankfort,  1629, 
103H,  he  became  **the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  magnetism  and  electric- 
ity." lie  called  the  latter  vis  electrica.  For  an  account  of  liis  philoso- 
pliy,  rf  Lasswitz,  Oesch.  d,  Atomistik,  1,  315-321 ;  for  his  view  of  vacuum. 
ibid,  319. 

Paok  034,  line  24,  **  Gassendi.**  For  Gassendi  on  the  vacuum,  cf.  Lass- 
witz, a  each.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  136  sq,,  168-169. 

J'a(;e  034,  line  24,  **  Gericke.'*  Cf.  ante,  p.  127,  note  2.  An  account 
of  his  views  is  given  by  Lasswitz,  Gesch,  d.  Atomistik,  2,  293-300. 

Pa(jk  034,  line  25,  "  Digby."  Cf.  ante,  p.  83,  note  1.  On  Digby's  phi- 
losophy, rf.  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  188-207  ;  on  his  view  of  the 
vacuum,  ibid,  199. 
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Page  641,  line  11,  "Anglus."  Cf.  antCy  p.  634,  note  1.  A  peculiar 
notion  of  Whitens  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  separated  from  the 
body,  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon. 
White  vnrote  two  tracts  on  the  subject:  De  Medio  Animarum  Statu, 
Paris,  1653,  8vo,  Agr.  1659,  8vo ;  Bespotisio  ad  duos  Theologos  Parisi- 
enses  Hen.  Holdenum^  et  alium  de  Medio  Animarum  Statu,  1662,  8vo. 
The  former,  together  with  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  was  censured  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1666.  Archbishop  Francis  Blackbume,  1706-1787, 
gives  an  extended  account  of  both  tracts  in  his  own  Historical  V^iew  of 
the  Controversy  concerning  an  Intermediate  State,  1st  ed.,  1765, 2d,  much 
enlarged,  1772 ;  in  Vol.  3  of  his  Works,  Theolog,  and  Miscellaneous,  7 
Yols.,  1804.  Uobbes  and  White  frequently  engaged  in  disputations,  in 
which  White  commonly  proved  himself  the  abler  dialectician. 

Page  657,  note  1.  Add :  On  Leibnitz's  dynamical  views,  cf.  P.  Harzer, 
*•  Leibniz'  dynamische  Anschauungen,  mit  besonderer  RUchs.  auf  d. 
Heform  des  Kraftemaasses  u.  d.  Entwickelung  des  Princ.  der  Erhaltung 
der  Energie,"  in  *' Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  wissenschaftl.  Philos.,"  1881,  Vol. 
3,  pp.  265-295 ;  D.  Selver,  Der  ErUwicklungsgang  der  Leibniz* schen 
Monadenlehre  bis  1695,  Leipzig,  1885;  M.  Zwerger,  Die  lebendige  Kraft 
und  ihr  Mass,  Munchen,  1885  ;  M.  Planck,  Das  Princip  der  Erhaltung 
der  Energie,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  6  sq. 

Page  679,  note  1.     Add :  and  additions  thereto,  infra,  p.  733. 

Page  692,  note  1.  Add :  Translated  also  by  Duncan,  Philos.  Wks.  of 
Leibnitz,  with  the  title  **  On  the  Ultimate  Origin  of  Things." 

Page  705,  line  10  from  bottom  (of  text).  The  Latin  text  reads: 
**l*raeterquam  finiam,  adjicere  placet,"  etc.,  of  the  first  phrase  of  which  1 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  better  rendering  than  that  given  in  the  text. 

Page  712,  note  1,  at  the  end  (p.  713).  Add:  Cf,  also,  Foucher  de 
Careil,  Nouvelles  Lettres  et  Opuscules  inhlits  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1857,  pp. 
412-437,  —  Note  snr  la  lot  de  continuite,  by  the  editor.  The  passage  refer- 
ring to  the  letter  here  translated  occurs  p.  433.  The  note  itself  is  a  very 
complete  and  valuable  account  of  Leibnitz's  principle.  Cf,  also,  Nour- 
risson,  La  Philosophie  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1800,  pp.  221-238. 
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"A  in  theology/'  applied  to  Antoinette 
Bourignon,  603. 

**  A  is  not  B,"  compared  with  **  A  is 
non-B,"84. 

A  posteriori  and  a  priori^  complemen- 
tary methods,  315. 

A  posteriori  truths,  499. 

A  priori  proofs,  227  ;  truths,  499 ;  ar- 
gument for  existence  of  God,  503. 

•*  A  B  "  who  says,  says  **  A,"  471. 

Abridge,  natural  inclination  of  mind 
to,  561. 

Absolute,  idea  of,  anterior  to  that  of 
limits,  158;  anterior  to  all  compo- 
sition, 162;  is  that  of  the  infinite, 
12.  17,  162;  "in  us  internally,"  163; 
opposed  to  relative,  236. 

Absolutes,  the  attributes  of  God  are, 
163 ;  the  source  of  ideas,  163. 

Abstract,  and  concrete,  how  related, 
128;  thoughts  have  need  of  things 
sensible,  78;  entities,  their  reality? 
178. 

Abstracts  affirmed  of  each  other,  not 
always  purely  verbal,  497. 

Abstraction,  its  process,  ;i09;  by  it 
we  arrive  at  essences,  497 ;  gives  no 
knowledge  of  real  existence,  497. 

Abstractions,  when  not  errors,  51 ;  to 
be  avoided,  225,  226. 

Academic  disputes,  478,  479. 

Academicians,  421. 

Accidental  and  contingent,  498. 

Accidents,  real  beings,  154 ;  when  be- 
stowed miraculously,  428. 

Accidents  of  bodies,  not  arbitrarily  ac- 
corded by  Grod,  428,  431 ;  are  not  as 
pigeons  going  into  and  out  of  their 
holes,  428;  sometimes  virtually 
made  substances,  428 ;  if  not  modes 
of  their  being  or  modifications  of 


their  substances,  then  miraculous, 
428;  are  suitable  to  their  nature, 
431 ;  are  not  removed  from  '  reason 
in  general,'  431. 

Acervi  Ruentis,  problem  of,  328. 

Acroamatic,  42,  272. 

Act,  how  forced  yet  voluntary,  181, 
184. 

Actes  de  Leipzic,  227,  319,  502;  des 
S^avans,  14. 

Action,  essential  to  substance,  11, 218 ; 
body  and  soul  ever  in.  111 ;  two  kinds 
of,  175, 218 ;  constant  because  nature 
ever  labors  to  put  herself  at  ease, 
194;  perception,  a  form  of,  218,  219; 
motion,  a  form  of,  218 ;  that  which 
takes  place  in  substance  spontane- 
ously, 218;  compared  with  passion, 
218,  219 ;  in  substance  when  percep- 
tion is  distinct,  219;  a  step  towards 
pleasure,  219 ;  a  change  towards  per- 
fection, 219;  great  business  of  man- 
kind, 223;  consists  in  thoughts  or 
motions,  223 ;  in  Aristotle,  321. 

Acts  17 :  28  quoted,  153. 

Actus  puruSf  God  is,  113. 

Adamic  language,  the,  its  alleged  pres- 
ervation in  Grerman,  298. 

Adequate  ideas,  17. 

Adhesion  of  bodies,  123,  124. 

Adverb,  its  use,  364. 

'^gean,'  Bochart's  derivation,  302. 

^qualia  ssqualibuSt  the  axiom,  540. 

Affinity,  259. 

Aggregata,  361. 

Aggregates,  in  what  their  unity  con- 
sists, 235;  artificial,  361;  natural, 
;361. 

Aggregations,  beings  by,  149. 

Ah!  368. 

'Aha,'  301. 
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'AinVanzi,'367. 

Air-gun.  mi. 

Albert,  the  Great,  278. 

Albinos  or  Alcuin,  546. 

Alchemists,  GOl ;  called  *  adepts/  379; 
write  only  for  *  sons  of  the  art/  379 ; 
dangerous,  (lOl. 

Alexander  the  Great,  208;  his  dream, 
2(;7. 

Algt^bra,  4H2, 571 ;  does  not  require  re- 
currence to  i<ieas,  443;  Vieta's  use 
of  letters  in,  4<}8;  Leibnitz  proposes 
use  of  figures  in,  468;  its  use  in  ex- 
tracting roots,  571 ;  not  art  of  inren- 
tion,  573. 

'Allein,'  its  equivalents  in  French,  366. 

Allianre,  259. 

Alliot,  Dr.,  his  verses,  3r>2. 

Alphabet,  (Miincse  have  no,  74;  its 
couneotion  with  sounds,  78. 

Alps,  (iorivation  of  word,  308. 

Aniadis  de  Gaul,  399,  431,  546. 

Ambition,  one's,  should  l)e  to  build 
rather  than  destroy,  99. 

America,  lack  of  iron  there,  525. 

American,  meaning  Red  Indian,  90, 
359;  savage  regarded  clocks  as 
alive,  :i88. 

Analogy,  as  a  rule  of  probability.  549; 
foundation  of  rational  hy{H)tlie8is, 
549;  how  employeil  by  lluygens, 
550 ;  to  be  searched  after.  553 ;  mira- 
cl(?s  admitted  in  despite?  of,  553. 

Analysis,  411,  412;  its  relation  to  in- 
vention, 412;  infinitesimal,  440; 
Pappus  on,  521,  565;  Conring  criti- 
eiHCK,  521 ;  ultimate,  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at,  521 ;  involves  a  return  by 
synthesis,  5<»5. 

Anatomy,  (Mmiparative,  recommended, 


Ancient  book,  see  Books. 

Andradiaiis,  593. 

Andradius,  on  salvation  of  heathen, 

*Angel)ornen  hleen,'  3. 

Aiigel,  the  change  in  its  signification, 

289. 
Afigelieus  Doctor,  503. 
Angels,  as  to  their  subtle  bodies,  53; 

aeconlin:^  to  the  Fathers,  229;   ae- 

('ortling  to  Aquinas,  2.'>0. 


Anger,  what,  173. 

Anglicans.  613. 

Animals,  Cartesian  view  of.  02:  mn- 
servation  of,  in  miuiaturv.tU;  auto- 
mata with  souls,  66:  immorul,^: 
reason  upon  jiarticular  ideas  byemi- 
nection,  145;  do  not  form  abstnrt 
thoughts,  145 ;  their  love,  its  aoarct, 
145;  have  no  knowledge  of  num- 
bers, 145;  have  no  understandine. 
178;  rational,  other  than  man.  244; 
how  the  idea  of,  is  produced,  31u: 
how  the  name  is  arrived  at,  31i>: 
speech  of,  .352,  353;  and  man  cut- 
ne<;ted,  549,  552:  and  'man,*  tbe 
terms  compared,  5G!i. 

Animant,  examples  of,  125. 

Annuities,  540. 

Anselm,  his  argument  for  tbe  exist- 
ence of  God,  18,  502,  503. 

Antipathies,  surprisingly  common,  21. 
37 ;  the  explanation  of,  27,  28 :  de- 
serve the  attention  of  e(lucau>R>, 
29. 

Antipodes,  the  ground  on  which  re- 
jected, 217,  442 ;  *  pretended  hermy ' 
of,  443. 

Antiquity,  of  value  in  religion,  618. 

Antisthenes  on  virtue,  519. 

arTiTwiria,  3. 

Apagogical  demonstration.  491. 
AjH*,  a  human  aneestor.  .IS^i. 
Aphorism.  476,  48(). 

Apollonius.  14,  108,  402.  416,  463, 573. 
"AjHilogie  du  genre   humain  "  of  M. 

Fabritius,  21. 
ApjMillative  names,  309, 
Appc^rccptions.   past,   46;    depend  im 

atUmtion  and  onler,  76 ;  we  areofteu 

without,  16<». 
Appetite,  and  hunger,   distinguislii--:. 

170;    tends  to  pleasure  rather  tiiAD 

happiness,  207. 
Appetitions,  what  ?  177:  apperceptiblt, 

177 ;  ten«l  to  go  to  their  end  dirwtly. 

not  wisely,  195;  can  be  dinM'ted  by 

reason,  19«>;  niotus  primo  primi  xk 

towards  joy,  195. 
Apuleius,  ass  of.  243. 
Aquaviva,  Clandio,  619. 
Arabia  Deserta,  259. 
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Arabs,  inflnence  on  medicine,  371. 

Arbitrariness,  not  in  ideas  bat  in 
words,  325. 

Archsei,  67. 

Arcbelaus,  bis  "law  makes  virtue," 
519. 

Arcbimedes,  93;  demonstrations  in 
pbysics,  414,  415;  on  equilibriom, 
415,  416 ;  bas  shown  a  square  equal 
to  a  circle,  424;  further  investiga- 
tions by  him  regarding  circle,  424 ; 
on  curvilinears,  473 ;  how  be  arrived 
at  quadrature  of  parabola,  475 ;  bis 
definition  of  straight  line,  522;  on 
the  spiral,  573. 

Areopagites,  their  practice  of  releasing 
one  whose  case  was  too  bard  to  de- 
cide, 186. 

Argumenta,  398. 

Arguments,  the  two,  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, 529;  mixed,  530;  from  greater 
number,  590;  Nicole  on,  530. 

Arguments  in  form,  what?  559;  a 
recto  ad  obliquum,  5()0,  564;  four 
sorts,  ad  verecundiantf  576;  ad  ig- 
norantiatrif  576;  ad  hominem,  576; 
ad  judiciunif  576;  ad  vertiginem, 
677. 

Aristides,  392. 

Aristippus,  on  happiness,  518. 

Ariosto,  398. 

Aristotle,  392,  418,  466,  495,  521 ;  bis 
entelecby,  ()6, 174 ;  on  time,  156 ;  on 
free  acts,  ISO;  on  future  life,  208; 
on  probability,  214 ;  his  definition  of 
motion,  320;  bis  definition  of  light, 
321 ;  on  materia  prima,  383 ;  defects 
arising  from  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
writings  were  posthumous,  liS4 ;  defi- 
nition of  man,  384:  defended,  385;  his 
**  Prior  Analytics,"  414,  416;  as  a 
philosophic  writer,  416 ;  assump- 
tions, 479;  his  KaddXov  irpCjTovy  488; 
additions  to  what  ho  left  concern- 
ing body,  495;  h\s  ^rjTovn^vr],i\)fy;  his 
estimate  of  metaphysics,  49.''» :  how 
he  referred  accident  to  matter,  498; 
his  *' Posterior  Analytics,"  r»21;  his 
**  Topics,"  541 ;  lx)cke's  estimate  of, 
5r»7 ;  his  disposition  of  the  prem- 
ises in  the  syllog^ism,  discussed,  r>68; 
his  expression  *'  B  is  in  A  "  justified 


by  reference  to  ideas,  569;  is  he 
"saved"?  593. 

Arithmetic,  its  propositions  innate,  76, 
78;  can  be  presented  apart  from 
sight  or  touch,  78 ;  awakened  in  us 
by  touch,  78. 

Armenian  books,  372. 

Arminius,  72. 

Amauld,  bis  "New  Elements,"  463, 
464;  argues  against  insensible 
changes,  618. 

Arrangement,  its  importance,  475. 

Are  Combinatoria,  pirated,  434. 

Art  of  Signs,  needed,  573. 

Arts,  advantage  of  cultivating,  526, 
526. 

Ass,  golden,  of  Apuleius,  243. 

Assassins,  196,  197. 

Assent,  degrees  of,  529;  often  based 
on  memory  of  previous  reasonings, 
532,  533;  such  use  of  memory  in,  its 
advantaged  and  disadvantages,  533 ; 
as  a  guide  of  action,  534,  535;  its 
varieties,  537, 538 ;  as  assurance,  538 ; 
as  confidence,  5.'58;  as  firm  belief, 
538;  has  varying  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, 538 ;  granted  to  Miracles  and 
Revelation,  553 ;  founded  on  motives 
of  credibility,  554;  supernatural, 
founded  on  Divine  Grace,  554. 

Association  of  ideas,  a  non-natural 
often  observable,  281,  282;  ground 
of  acquired  sympathies  and  antip- 
athies, 282;  affects  intellectual 
habits,  282;  source  of  the  non- 
natural,  283;  depends  on  associ- 
ation of  perceptions,  283;  strength- 
ened by  repetitions,  28;^,  284; 
strengthened  by  "  vehemence  of  im- 
pressicm,"  284;  infiuenced  by  "au- 
thority, party,  custom,"  284. 

Assumptions,  Aristotle's,  479. 

Assurance,  how  belief  becomes,  538. 

Assyrians,  doubts  about  history  of,  545. 

Asyllojristic,  conclusions,  5G0,  561. 

Asymptote,  20<>,  52:i. 

Atoui,  defined,  5.'^  54. 

Atoms,  (K,  (W,  2:i9;  of  Epicurus,  126, 
I  l.'^2;  of  Democritus,  309;  fortuitous 
concourse  of,  folly,  615. 

Attention,  115,  l(>r»,  166;  division  of,  a 
means  of  securing  sleep,  115. 
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AitrariioM  »>vor  »Ustaiu*t»,  ."Vfi. 
Atinbuti'S  uiul   iiuHlitications,  distin- 

Au;;;iistan  Conf»»i»sioii,  012. 

Augustine.  410;  on  oternal  truths  in 
Oiviiio  intoUi^roiu'o,  TilO;  damning 
infaiiis  uiihaptizttl,  ril^:  his  "De 
rtiHtaiiM'rtHlondi/"  (110. 

Aui^ustus.  ;*i(KS:  hi»  *' Hn^varium  Im- 
lH»ni."  010. 

Aiis;nstus.  Eltvtor  of  Saxony,  an 
aU'hcmist.  '.'<^X 

Aunuint.  Due  d*.  an  antiquarian,  547. 

Australians.  siipiHtsiMi  invasion  «tf,4ri(>. 

Auiliority,  how  far  to  Ih)  yieldi'd  to, 
010. 

.V\ariot>  and  anibiiion.tho  principle  at 
bottom  of  both  whob'^nmc.'jrj. 

Avarioi'.  its  appliration  to  ditTcrent 
I'onipU'X  idoas.  'M\\  'MA. 

.\\i'iitin.  .VIO. 

.VvornMsts.  .'»o. 

AxiiMns.  art"  they  indisponsablo?  12; 
should  bi»  dtMU«uistrattHl.  IS,  72.  W, 
U»7.  17."».  4T:{.  :>1S;  truths  other  than 
seU-eviiii'in.  4»J4  :  .seeondarx ,  should 
bi'  rethh'i'd  to  priniitivi',  4i»4 :  prinii- 
li\i'.  lot:  priniilixe.  :ire  id«Mitit'als 
a!i'l  ii!nb'!n«»u«»lrabli'.  401;  its  jvir- 
tiiul:ir  :iiiil  nior<'  ;:eiicral  meaning;. 
4i'''.';  in  \vli:ii  MMise  prior  to  other 
pans  ot  kuowU-diie,  470;  other 
truth's  allt'ireil  to  be  as  e\ident  as, 
471:  the  r«-suh  of  disj'anlinc,  47-; 
thfir  use  in  uiMifucirx .  47^5:  sliould 
Im' assumed  with  enutimi.  .'dS:  when 
the  seeondarv  may  bf  employetl.  51*4 : 
ih'-ir  priueipal  use  to  eouueel  ideas, 

"  1!  Ml  iiiatlu  ur.ities."  used  bv  liertrand 

la  ToNie.  t'*X'^. 
li:ibyloui;iM'*.    iloubts    abiiuT     inailie- 

mniiesof.  IM;  ihMibts a)><>uc  lii'story 

r»aldii«"4';.ihe  pri>l«U'm  ••oneernirij;,  ;>2-S, 

r.apiisiii,  e.»n.liii..fial.  L'4l.  :M:».  :>14. 
r»;u-aii:oli.  .•••uld  !n»i  understand  *  hal- 

lourd,"  l«^i. 
ri:irl)ari<m  and  eultivation  eontrasted, 

iV..  V7. 


Banday.  Qnakf^r  then]oi:ian.  Ti^.K 

Barner,  his  PnMlroinus,  A^l :  f^w^xtsxit 
ahrid;;inent  in  iTie<1ieal  worlu,  4!SS. 

Battles,  almost  no  ^^hhI  a(*eomit  of. 
54^{;  those  of  Ldvy  ima*;inary,  543: 
l>ahlber;:'»  plans  of,  54i*». 

Bauhin,  :i08. 

Baumgarteu,  his  st^^ry  of  tin:  $.i:it«>n. 
89. 

Bayle,  60,  .'iOT. 

Beastn,  men  diRtinf^iiitihed  from,  by 
innate  knowliMl^e,  7i>. 

Beatitic  vision,  075. 

licean,  :I03. 

BcMia,  21«. 

Beinj;,  have  idea  of.  because  vc  are 
bein};8,  70;  knowled;;e  of.  how  •l^^ 
rived?  1<K):  sonic  liave  no  wnrl 
for,  K^t;  (imi,  finitf*  spirits,  airj 
matter  may  Im3  moditioations  iif  a 
i*ommi>n.  154;  <*i.>ri*^'^'iil*  knowlc>ii^ 
of,  Kiven  in  seiiSiUion.  22%) ;  spiritual, 
knowled;i;o  of.  j;iven  in  sensiitinns 
22!) :  thinking,  if  thon^ht  cotucs 
from,  sueh  Boin;;  is  lioil,  uOl;  oiitr 
orii^inal,  reasonable  to  l»elieve  tha: 
there  is,  .'»<)1;  thinkinir.  can  it  com- 
from  a  non-lhinkin;:  sourre  ".'  '**5: 
eternal  t\^^t.ennnot  be  iiiiit;»r,  j'^l 

Ik'ini^s.  outside  ot  us,  ar*'  tht-v  dentin- 
strabli'?  4i>:»;  eti-rnal,  may  t!*i.:rrl-?. 
TKH  ;  may  this  Mate  t»f  thinjs  .irid- 
nate  in  a  ct»nenrrenee  uf  /  'A)\. 

lVli:ian  r«»nfes«»ion.  t;i2. 

Belief.  h«>w  it  bee  »nie.s  a<snranei',  ■»-^: 
not  aeeordintj  tn  wish,  bni  siixht  «■' 
most  apiarcnt.tiiri;  can  beiniliriT!\v 
intlneneeil.  Ol.'i:  fiiuiide<]  on  sli^Lt 
reasons,  explained.  lilO. 

Ikdlarniine.  ()21. 

r»er!iier.  i'A. 

Beverovii-ius.  his  biH>k  im  m»-dio:np, 
024. 

Beverlinix,  «i22. 

B*'/a.  liis  views  of  F'neliiri<t.  »il2. 

Blind,  their  opinion  «.if  '•'.irh:.  i-". 
;i21 :  have  Irarni'd  'Jie-imeTry,  \.:*: 
may  lear»i  uptii-*.  1.".?';  eau  «ijn:i.< 
IH'rtinently  id  liiilit  a"d  e.-I.ir.  '.'*}'•■ 

B.H'hart.  :4«>2. 

iMxlies,  '*  two  i»ann«»t  be  in  s.iw"  ]>\\ 
at  .<aine  time."  the   sta:r!ii»:.:  -•  .- 
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sideredy  83;  impenetrability  of,  83; 
extension  of,  and  equality  of  space, 
not  inseparable,  127;  act  only  by 
impulse,  132 ;  do  not  act  where  they 
are  not,  132;  in  what  sense  neces- 
sary agents,  183;  do  not  remain 
same  in  appearance,  240;  of  entcl- 
echies  are  macnines,  362 ;  of  entel- 
echies,  imperishable,  362;  of  en- 
telechies,  an  infinite  replication  of 
inanimates,  362. 

0ody,  never  without  motion,  11,  24, 
47,  110;  least  impression  upon, 
reaches  its  entirety,  and  therefore 
to  part  whose  motions  correspond 
to  actions  of  soul,  25;  Leibnitz  al- 
leges a  change  in  Locke's  views  as 
to,  'SS',  and  mind,  their  differences 
not  modifications,  o8;  and  mind, 
exact  correspondence  between,  117, 
182;  to  say  it  is  extended  without 
parts  unintelligible?  118;  acts  (agit) 
when  spontaneity  in  its  motion,  219 ; 
is  passive  (patit)  when  urged  or  hin- 
dered by  another,  219;  possesses 
an  image  of  substance  and  action, 
219 ;  as  composed  of  part«,  not  one 
substance,  219 ;  its  unity  comes  from 
the  thought,  219;  like  a  flock,  219; 
organized  not  the  same  but  equiva- 
lent, 241;  Descartes'  view  oi,  48.'i; 
can  it  be  only  in  one  place  at  same 
time,  46(),  589;  substance  of,  does 
not  consist  in  extension  or  dimen- 
sion, 612;  glorious  of  Jesus  Christ, 
612 ;  glorious,  its  local  presence,  ()12 ; 
glorious,  its  sacramental  presence, 
612 ;  glorious,  its  miraculous  i)res- 
ence,  012. 

Bo<lieft,  mechanical  affections  of,  colors, 
sounds,  etc.  how  explained,  441; 
movements  of,  corresjKind  to,  but 
do  not  reseml>le.  alTeelions  of  soul, 
441 ;  their  connection  with  soul  ex- 
plained by  Pre-established  Har- 
mony, 441 ;  the  statement  that  two, 
cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  discussed,  40'»:  the  state- 
ment true  if  body  be  an  impenetra- 
ble mass,  4«»6 :  the  statement  not  tru«' 
of  real  Ixxly,  4*><i;  the  statenu-nt 
only  true  in  untural  order  of  things, 


467 ;  knowledge  of,  being  increase<l, 
495 ;  knowledge  of,  acquired  by  ex- 
perience, 524;  knowledge  of,  ac- 
quired by  rational  and  regular 
experiment,  524;  investigation  of 
internal  parts  of,  most  useful  of  our 
present  efforts,  552. 

Boehme,  Jacob,  298 ;  Teutonic  Philoso- 
pher, 603;  believed  to  make  gold, 
603. 

Bohlius,  366. 

Boldness,  223. 

Bolsec,  his  slanders  on  Calvin,  545. 

Boniface,  443. 

Bonosus,  wherein  his  drinking  might 
be  praised,  263. 

Book,  never  formed  by  throwing  type 
together  pell-mell,  422. 

Books,  ancient,  to  be  investigated,  es- 
pecially on  medicine,  372;  Chinese, 

Boreas  and  the  traveller's  cloak, 
613. 

Borgia,  Francis  de,  how  he  reduced 
his  wine,  193. 

Bouhours,  his  Art  de  Penser,  144. 

Bouillaud  upon  the  spiral,  573. 

Bouquetin,  ibex,  31H. 

Bourignon,  Antoinette  do,  an  enthusi- 
ast, 599,  (K)2,  (X)3. 

Bontan,  91. 

Boyle,  Chevalier,  324 ;  denies  absolute 
rest,  47;  concludes  that  everything 
in  nature  takes  place  mechanically, 
5J7. 

Brahmins,  372. 

Brenner  or  Pyrenees,  308. 

Brocards,  require  reform,  48(). 

llrugnolus,  I0(j;  Brugnol,  107. 

Brus(|uer,  370. 

Brutes,  their  knowledge,  44 ;  their 
••consecutions,"  44:  have  imperish- 
able souls.  62,  ii:j. 

Brutus,  origin  of  name,  l^OH;  and  the 
P>ritons,  ri4«). 

Bubbles,  as  uuMuories,  513. 

Bucephalus,  '.M)ii. 

Uuratini,  l."0. 

Buridan's  ass,  lUJ. 

Burnett,  Tlit»nias,  a  correspondent  of 
Leibnitz.  (]. 

'  But,'  its  dilTerent  significations,  3()6; 
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its  equivalents  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. ;i^*i:  its  derivation,  ^tirr. 

CiHlnion.  2iC>. 

Caesar.  :>ivs.  575. 

Calvin,  his  str«>ng  views  of  Eucliaristy 
612. 

CamilUis  and  the  Gauls,  story  con- 
trad  iotiH  I.  54r». 

OamiKiutdla.  tu. 

•  i  audio  of  the  Li»r.l.'  4;?7. 

Cannon-ltalls.  why  pileii  '.*  570. 

Canon,  jreneral,  4ti'S, 

Caivioiiy.  14^».  174. 

Capito.  ,»S. 

Canian.  ti7  :  on  the  logic  of  the  proba- 
ble. 5iil». 

CariblHH*s,  their  cruelty,  &». 

t'arli»wiiz,  peai*e  of,  iV.K 

i\irrinjrt»»n.  his  life  of  Cnmiwell,  54.'^. 

Cartesians.  ^^J.  0«».  t>7.  tW,  li;?,  I2»i.  13;i. 

Cartesians,  their  ai>|H\il  to  ideas.  \^: 
ivrplexeti  by  souls  of  brutes.  G2: 
on  s]taee  and  matter.  12?<:  on  si^ace 
and  extension.  Ill';  on  transfer  of 
itioiion,  ITii;  on  .•^nils  jjivinj:  new 
ti".ri*ction  ti»  ft»n'i'.  !*;>.*?;  cannot 
denii»nsirate  realexrrrnal  existence, 
oil*:  their  tirst  trill h.  410.  4<i'.  ;  their 
arj^umenl  ohe  Anst'lniic^  frr  exist- 
efiee  of  cJivl.  «>»!.*:  their  j,'n»i>veil 
particles.  t>l"». 

Cas.tti.  IT'l. 

t\isa»ib"M  on  the  S«»rbon!»e.  47S. 

Casiinir.  Kini:  of  r.'laud.and  his  forest 
child.  ;'44. 

Cassowary.  sii:n  of  a  complex  idea.  Xu  : 
exact  iilea  of  its  skin  nu^lil  ilistin- 
.irui^h  it.  ."'7:  **  wi.le  nails  "  wanting 
tt»  make  it  a  man.  ">4,  .'isr». 

Casti>r  and  IVillux.  with  one  soul. 
114. 

t'ause.  iinal,  1^24. -Vni;  proximate  for- 
mal. .VM. 

Cause  and  elTcct.  "J.>7 ;  can  they  l>€  ex- 
pressed apart  fnMu  aetion?  'J*J4. 

Causes,  etlicieiit,  parallel  in  all  worhls, 
410:  linal,  varitms.  'JlM,  AUK 

Tuvalear,*  •_*-_»*_». 

Cebe's.  Table  of.  AM. 

Celery-plant,  .iyi. 

Censors,  rA^i. 


Censures,  Thecdopic.  537. 

Cependant,  its  use.  367. 

Certainty,  in  human  knowledge.  IT-: 
of  truth  and  of  kiiowIed;;:e,  4511:  «i- 
perimental.  4<i0 ;  moral  ot  phyvo], 
distin^iishe^l  fr«>m  metaphysi<.-al  if 
neces.sity.  4<;*-i:  what?  5i:t. 

CertitUile,  mathematical,  1-.^:  tlieplvi 
<»f  });irticular  deiiKtn.Kt ration  in,  :n>. 
4(Ki:  depends  4»ii  certain  luiiTenta! 
pro]M>sitions.  4<K<. 

*  Chain  of  reasoning;,*  frfJl. 

Chance,  what?  2iKi:  a  uiathematir^ 
treatment  of  jxames  of,  541. 

'ChancelU»r  of  Eiiirland,  the.*  r»a>. 
■  Change,  what  ?   174. 
'•  Charaet eristic,  a  universal,  453.  4€P. 

Chemi.<tr>',  its  infido  succtf^u.  S^l. 

Chem  nit  ills.  .V.»i!. 
'  Chess,  Arabs  play,  by  menmry.  152. 

Chilia<;on  ^li;;ure  of  a  thousand sidt5.<, 

2iJ0.  272.  27;». 
!  Chihlren.  why  they   liave  no  knowl- 
edge of  innate  principles,  7t>;  tbeir 
exiKtsure.  IfiK 

Chimerical,  liitliculty  of  affixing  epi- 
thet. 277. 

China,  race-mules  in,  W."*;  .lesuits  in. 
514. 

Chiiu"*!'.  i^t^ometcrs.  22:  alphalw^t.  tic 
71:  dniwirtu**,  l-'^I;  writ  in;;.  It". 
l:in:;tia::e.  2s7.  4.".2.4rKl;  tiolins'sepin- 
j.ui  about  lanj;ua.ie.  2'>7,2'.*2:  s;il\j- 
bilii>  of.  .according  ti»  desuit'*.  'C^. 

CI.' 'ice.".  siLsjH'USory  i»o\^  er  exists  ftvf-r. 
IS**:  different.  pn»vi'  Aaryini:  opiii- 
ions  »d  goi>il.  2«»7:  f«»?un^  life  s!io;iM 
iijlluence  onr.  2tvs ;  mairs,  r.nWT 
wrong  if  present  alone  n7:arlt^r 
2«»S. 

Christm.is  eve,  superstition  tx»nc^r:»' 
ing.  470. 

Chronieles.  11..  r;:is.  ir.s. 

Chrv^-'Stoni,  on  natural  pietv.  .V'l. 

Chnn-li.  ambiguity  of  term.  271:  :> 
n  latioii  to  ciiiiroNt  rsit"*,  «I17.  »d>, 

Cicero.  .'*■(.>>* :  on  tie  "^iirht  of  the  beanty 
of   \irtnc  awaking   l.ive  v*  it,  I'-'J 
on  the  pr.»:>.-  oi  \irtue.2«"4:  on  t!ie 
existence  of  tif"!,  'AXk 

Circle,  quadrat  lire  «  f.  iJ03. 

Ciiv  of  God.  .■^> 
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Clair-confus  conceptions,  are  they  pos- 
sible to  the  blind?  140. 

Clanberg  on  sources  of  German,  303, 
304. 

Clavias,  424. 

Clearness,  a  species  of  certainty,  513. 

Clelie,  223. 

Clement,  Second,  his  family,  544;  of 
Alexandria,  591. 

'  Coaxare,'  as  a  stem,  298. 

Codex  Argenteus  of  the  Eoxine  Goths, 
295. 

Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticxts^ 
1()7. 

Cogitationes  csbcsb,  191. 

Cohesion,  causes  traction,  54;  in  all 
'  bodies,  125;  its  explanation  as  ditli- 
cult  as  that  of  thouj^ht,  231 ;  not  es- 
sential to  extension,  ZM ;  does  it 
arise  from  pressure  of  ambient 
fluid?  231,232. 

Collective  unity,  what?  149. 

O^llius,  593. 

Color  of  gold  would  disappear  if  senses 
more  penetrating,  227. 

Colors,  their  common  properties,  323; 
their  divisions,  323;  intimate  nat- 
ure of,  determined  by  analogy,  549. 

Comenius,  his  air-gun  argument,  4(j6  ; 
his  *•  Lux  in  Tenebris,"  604 ;  prophe- 
cies popular,  604. 

Compactness,  123, 126. 

Comparison,  144. 

Compass,  525. 

Complex  ideas,  5,  147-149. 

Composition  of  ideas,  144. 

Compossible,  capable  of  existing  to- 
gether, 277,  :J34. 

Compound  direction  of  volition,  200. 

Compulsion,  physical,  what?  182, 183; 
moral,  what?  184. 

ConcUus,  177,  224. 

Concept ivity,  creature's  measure  of 
nature's  power,  (JO. 

*  Concreate,'  80. 

Concrete  terms,  best  to  bo  employed, 
226. 

Concrete  and  abstract,  how  related, 
128. 

Concurrence,  144. 

Condensation,  124;  there  is  none,  127. 

Condensations,  real,  406. 


Conditions,  an  early  thesis  uiM)n,  re- 
ferred to,  434. 

Cone,  an  illustration  of  the  gliding 
of  the  sensible  and  rational  into 
each  other,  549. 

Confidence,  538. 

Configuration  can  abide  specifically 
without  abiding  individually,  240. 

Confucius,  Jesuits'  opinion  regarding, 
594. 

Conjectures,  529,  538. 

Conjunctions,  364. 

Counaway,  Countess  of,  67. 

Con  ring,  520 ;  his  criticism  on  Pappus, 

f.OI 

f 'a.  A  . 

Consanguinity,  259. 

Conscience,  borne  witness  to  by  best 
part  of  race,  IX) ;  remorse  of,  91 ; 
"  laniatus  et  ictus  "  of,  91. 

Conscious,  we  are  not  always,  of  hab- 
its and  stores  of  memory,  46. 

Consciousness  of  objects  dependent  on 
attention,  115;  what?  245;  "silent 
in  forgetfulness,"  247;  cannot  be 
transferred,  247,  248;  a&  a  represen- 
tation, 248. 

Consecutions  of  animals,  09. 145. 

Consent,  general,  may  come  from  tra- 
dition, 72. 

Consequence  discussed,  213. 

Conservation  of  souls,  52 ;  of  animals 
in  miniature,  ()2. 

Consideration,  KK). 

Consistence,  12t>. 

Consubstantiation,  611,  612. 

'•Containing"  and  ** contained  "  not 
same  as  '*  whole  "  and  **  part,"  569. 

Contemplation,  165,  KM);  of  ac<iuire<l 
knowledge,  142;  of  innate  knowl- 
edge, 142. 

Contingence,  angle  of,  258. 

Contingent  truths,  183. 

Continuity,  law  of,  50,  3;U,  552;  ap- 
I)aren(ly  violated  for  reasons  of 
beauty,  5r)2:  why  not  evident  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  552. 

Continuum,  l.")2,  lOO. 

Contradiction,  axiom  of,  a  first  princi- 
ple, 14 ;  made  use  of  always,  77 ; 
how  it  may  be  enij)loyed  in  logic, 
406,  407 ;  liow  it  may  be  employed 
in  mathematics.  406. 
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Coiitr:uli<'tories,  23.  ness,  r  ot  Im^voihI  us.  4.'^1  ;  (1iffi«'ult>  «{ 

Contrition,  tlin  act  of,  what?  TiOl ;  how  '     compiehtfii4liii>i:his  work  nut  in  tk'ir 

it  ftav<.'S.  .VJl.  i     reas4»ns  but  thfir  luiiltitihh'.  4">1. 

Controversy,  oft<Mi  due  to  the  disput-  ^  Credibility,  motives  of,  .V>4,  "►"y,  aSjw 

i-TS  **  si>eakin;:  a  difTerent  htn^aj:re  '  Cr*^dnfitate,  de,  4»ath.  "viO. 

while-  niranin^  tlie  same  thing,*'  388.  '  Crime,  what?  202. 
Conversation,  its  nature,  311;  angelic,  ;  Criterion  of  objt>cts  of  sense:  the  con- 


:mi. 

Conversion,  principle  of,  how  used  in 

lojiic,  \^f'^. 

Co]»ernican   hypothesis,  one  opposed 

to  it  maintained  with  zeal,  G13. 
Cop<'rnicans,  70. 


Coiiernifus,  41i»;  the  detriment  of  sup-   Cru.sca,  Ia,  function  of,  18. 


nectiou  of  the  phenomena,  4:!2 ;  vt'ri- 
fication  by  truths  of  reasf>n,  422:  yet 
does  not  afford  highest  certitude,  ili. 

Criticism,  372. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  di*l  he  ever  leave 
the  British  Isles?  543. 


pressing?  his  views,  614. 

Coptic  books,  372. 

Copy,  force  of  a,  as  evidence,  541 ; 
copy  of  a,  its  value  in  evidence,  541 : 
adds  no  weight  to  the  original,  510. 

<.!orban,  327. 

Corinthians,  II.,  5: 10,  447. 

Corollaries,  4^54. 

Corpus  (Iclicdf  538. 

(Utrruptio  optimi  pcssimnf  482. 

Coste,  Pierre,  his  translation  of  Locke's 
K.ssay,  7,  27. 

Costi-,  Ln,  IVrtrand,  (')03. 

•('()ua(|uon.'  see  'Qnaken,'  208. 

Councils,  sulvanta;;*?  and  disadvantajje 
of,  (J17 :  iheir  sphere  according  to 
Henry  Hol.lon,  <;17.  61S. 

Coimt,  to,  what?  HM). 

('rr.ition,  <'<nitiiiuous,  M,  511 ;  L<)cke\s 
st:ironn'jil  concerning;,  lliat  **  its  mys- 
tery  is  nprj)    tn  soJiW  f'XU'Ht  to  ])ro- 

found  meditation. "  5<M):  prob.ible 
that  Locke's  hinted  explication  is 
IMatunic,  510;  not  more  inconceiv- 
able  than  movements  ])roduced   in 


Ctesias,  disagrees  with  Uerodotuii,  515. 

Cudw(»rth,  (i5. 

Cuiciti  jtotest  acciihre,  quod  cviqvifm 
potest,  A\r2. 

Cyrano,  de  liergerac,  his  **  Voyajiw. " 
3ii9 :  fancies  of,  concerning  beini{»  in 
the  sun,  22S,  22f>;  in  the  moon,  551. 

Cyrus,  doubts  about,  545. 

Dahlberg,  Count  of,  his  plan«  of  the 

battles     of    Charles     Gu8laviL<    of 

Swedeu,  513;   his  defence  of  Kijr^ 

543. 

Dalgarno,  George,  his  artificial  lau- 

giiaiic,  2;»2. 
Darapti.  5r>8. 

Day   and    nii^lit.  their    succession  in 
twentv-four  hours  not  ucces.s;irN .  4o, 
Do  l>oininis,  442. 
JJc  <'jfirin  viri  honi  e//*crt  jHtuni  fnh. 

ti/if/enfid,  <>05. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  those  born,  enquiri« 

concerning;,  140. 
Death,  a  sleep,   40,  52:    a'lnnot    la.'Jt 
always.  53;    separation    in,  pr«'VOS 
bodies  by  voliti«>n,  510;   a  gradual  |      movement  of  soul,  22*.^. 
connection  in  all  its  parts,  540;  the  i  l)t?cab(Mlron,  a  regular,  an  imI»««^^il'le 
iMMindaries   of   its   S(!nsible  and  ra-  :      combination,  315,  'X*4. 
tion.il  regions  ditlicull  todeiine,  510.  ,  Dt-dnction,  as  an  instiiK't  an«l  as  a  i«n:- 
Creator,  ruled  by  nature  of  things,  431 ;  ;      i<'al  power,  88;  employe*!  by  all,  n'<. 
pn»luces  and   <M)nserves  only  what  '  Detniition.  n»»minal.  17,  .**d<i.  ;k>«.»:  n-iil. 
suits  the  nature  of  things,  431 ;  pro-       17,31(>;  as  ap))lied  to  subsiance>  aii'l 
duces  oidy  what  can   Ixr  explained        predicates,  ">17;    empiric,  i-nly  pn»- 
by  1  heir  natures,  4.",1 ;  f^ives  no  acci- ,      visional,   321:     external    mark<  in. 
<bMiial  powers  detached  from  inward  ;      sntlicicnt   for  exa<*t.  .'i,*{*.»:   sbfuM  bt- 


coi'siitution,  431 ;  a<;ts  according  to 
general  reason,  431;  knowledge  of 
his  a<*ts.  I>ecausoof  their  reasonable- 


capable  of  being  8nl>stitul<.'<l  f-'r 
name,  310;  tlcpijudent  on  exterior 
of  bodiits  imperfect  and  pro\isi«fn:d. 
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342;    often  several,  for  an  object, 
392;    whose  possibility  appears   at 
once  to  involve  intuitive  knowledge, 
410;   adequate,   contains    intnitiye 
knowledge,  410. 
Degrees  of  assent,  532. 
Deity,  knowledge  of,  given  by  nature, 
72 ;  confirmed  and  rectified  by  knowl- 
edge, 72 ;  readiness  with  which  men 
have  received  notion  of,  if   tradi- 
tion or  not,  proves  that  it  comes 
from  depth  of  soul,  72. 
Act  Triar€^€iv  rhv  fiavOdpovra,  519. 
Democritus,  65 ;  his  promise  of  another 
life,  Cii;  his  correc^t  surmise  regard- 
ing Milky  Way,  277 ;  atoms  of,  309 ; 
the  principle  of  individuation  in  con- 
nection with  his  atomic  theory,  309. 
Demonstration,  defined,  22,  556;  phil- 
osophic, why  inferior  to  mathemat- 
ical, 416,  417 ;  not  to  be  always  ex- 
pected ,  512 ;  mathematical,  its  stages, 
556. 
Demonstrative  knowledge,  not  so  clear 
as  intuitive,  411;    illustrated  by  a 
series  of  mirrors,  411. 
Demonstrative  science  founded  on  in- 
nate knowledge,  77. 
Denial  is  positive,  131,  289. 
Denominatio  pure  cxtrinsccaj  cannot 

exist  metaphysically,  23f>. 
Denomination,  intrinsic,  456;  extrin- 
sic, 456. 
/>eo,  omnia  in,  videre,  3. 
Desargues,  on  tints  and  shades,  137. 
Descartes,  62,  64,  67,  123,  466;  advo- 
cated innate  idea  of  (io<l,70;  on  fal- 
laciousness of  senses,  I'M;  on  limit- 
less   matter,    154;    makes    infinite 
equal   to  indefinite,   I'A :    his   idea 
about  pineal  gland  insuflifient,  2.'i0; 
his  affection  for  squint-eyed  persons, 
2H.'i;  his  idea  of  l)ody,  48.'5;  denies  a 
vjicunm,  483:  at  La  Fleche,  504;  on 
Bacon's  method,  TjiifJ;    his  expected 
telescope,  fiol ;  his  hypothesis  uncon- 
firnuHl,5r)2;  (employed  the  kn()wlc(ige 
of  his  time,  5r»'J  ;  on  solution  of  equa- 
tion (»f  fourth  degree,  572;    applies 
calculus  to  geometry,  571). 
Description  may  fall  upou  the  impossi- 
ble, 398,  399. 

3l5 


Desire,  founded  on  uneasiness,  49; 
what?  168-170,  189;  its  relation  to 
pain,  170;  accompanies  the  passions, 
198;  in  midst  of  joy  leads  to  new 
actions  and  neglect  of  present  pleas- 
ares,  198;  produces  voluntary  ac- 
tion, 199 ;  aroused  by  happiness,  200 ; 
its  suspension  is  man's  freedom, 
202 ;  its  advantage,  202,  203 ;  occurs 
through  insensible  lassitude,  202 ;  oc- 
curs through  contrary  inclinations, 
202;  may  be  brought  about  by 
methodical  mental  processes,  203; 
brought  about  by  direct  power  of 
mind,  204. 

Despair,  what  ?  172,  173 ;  reasons 
against,  437. 

Despreaux,  97. 

Determination,  of  will,  what?  183; 
useful  and  necessary,  205;  needful 
to  effective  choice,  205;  does  not 
necessitate,  but  incline,  206 ;  an  in- 
clination rather  than  a  necessity, 
206 ;  when  founded  on  reason  gives 
largest  freedom,  206;  resting  on 
final  result  necessary  to  freedom, 
205 ;  its  strength  in  sux>erior  beings 
does  not  limit  their  freedom,  205; 
"confirmation"  of  unfallen  angels 
rests  on,  205;  is  in  God,  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  perfect  divine  free- 
dom, 206. 

Determined,  all  things  in  soul  are, 
15. 

Diagram,  435. 

Dialogue,  advantages  of  that  form  of 
writing,  42. 

'*  Diaphanous  "  in  Aristotle,  321. 

Die  cur  hie,  16<),  203. 

Dichotomies,  200;  their  use,  312. 

Dit^tionaries  of  simple  ideas  observed 
in  individuals  of  each  species  desid- 
erated, lUU ;  with  small  illustrations, 
n?connnended,  3<>4  ;  Chinese  have  il- 
lustrated, 395;  *' the  most  excellent 
of,"  49. 

Ditheulties  often  created  and  then 
lamented,  460. 

Di^by,  Chevalier,  83. 

I  )igests,  272,  486. 

Diogenes  wishes  to  make  a  Platonic 
man,  385. 
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l)i()|»1i:iiit,  ril'.i;  on  re<liicti(tn  of  equa- 
tions, 571. 

niiiscoridcs,  .'171. 

DiHciminiriit,  ll.'V-147. 

Discovrry,  tinds  );(>iicr:il  triithfl,  474; 
li  I'hancH  (^xninple  oftf^i  a.'^sisU  in, 
•17r) ;  \v:iyN  nf,  nii^lit  bo  HyHtenuitizt^d, 
I7i>;  Hoini'tiin(>H  arrived  ut  by  ra- 
tional but.  rxt ended  circuits,  470. 

hiscuHsion,  art  of,  itH  iniportanci!,  477; 
fr«M]uent  in  bc;<:innin^  of  liiiforma- 
tion,  477;  art  of,  nc(t<lH  roinodelliug, 
47M:  'Mast  woni  "  in,  47«;  assump- 
tions in.  471);  confusion  in,  from 
want  of  axioms,  471);  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions in,  4St):  replications  and 
duplicatiitns  in,  4K0;  cavilling  in, 
reprehemle<l.  \H\ ;  its  academic  for- 
mnl:i>  uttt  to  bo  paraded  in  conver- 
sation, tSJ:  of  matters  of  faith, 
renanliHl  by  somo  as  oi  tho  devil, 
010. 

Pis«>:ise.  like  a  plant  or  animal.  488. 

Oisparates.  what  ?  4U">.  400. 

liisposiiion.  what?  'A»."5. 

l»i««pi»iiioMs.  remains  of  past  impres- 
sions in  tbe  soul,  llo;  o-uiscious  of, 
on  iH'casions.  1  !.'>. 

l>isi.in»'e.  \vl\:U?  110;  of  places  and 
I  lines.  eov.;;ruiiy  between.  lH>*.>. 

Pisiinoi.  '.N»r. 

PiN'iM,'f.o;»'«.  \irJual.  of  tho  Scolisis. 

l*ne!>ii>.  'n\.»hesan  imenial  prini'i- 
p'le  tM  .istv.e: son.  'J.N;  lime  an.l 
Njvu»" .»".  I'  helps  ti»  reoomii/e. -.is ;  not 
.i.x:vv»\  1 .1  I'N  'JUerpenv'Cr.vti.Mi,  L'.'is. 

P-.\   •■.  ■  .;'.».=•.  .;  **'.e.i''iire.  li»l'. 

\\  ^    i   s  V.  ;;■» 

Pr  .■  .-.    ..V.  :VV. 

P:.i/.  =  i>  ■■-"■•.   h-<  method  eriiicisiM, 

'   ft  ■ 
t      .  »      .  .»  •     •    *     ft     •     ^ 

P:,  ■  ^  Iv  :..'»  ,^f.  v^  vi.'ipr.v'  of 
>.'  .  N  .  ■.  >.*.'."  '..w.-  v.-.vrNS  .^r. 
x'    i     .■.".'     >■-•.".  \\ .    :■ .   r   iv^'.v.  ".v./i^ 

ft  t  »        *  •  ■ 

■   ■        \    ■  •  •  - ■  .  . .     . 

}X"    .>  ■. \       ...      ■  ■.  j>'r>.^".".s  .iv.« 

J  ...>  »1  ...•»  .^\.,  .«X>4 

Vv        ■■' •■        ■    •    ■ 


Dnmkard,  amlt^r  the  illusion  o^  time. 

I     2IH). 

I  Duration.  lO^-l.^S,  220:  idea  of.  bov 
awakened?  l.~H»:  irouM  percept it>D<' 
fCive  ide:i  «»f?  IJVi;  how  measur«^.' 
15():  not  comprehensible  in  all  its 
ext(>n8ion,  LVi;  imlicatesiiossibilitir.'t 
beyond  supjK)sitiiin  of  existviift^ 
ir>8;  infinite,  au  easier  concvptivo 
than  an  intiiiitc  expansion  of  syaet, 
loH. 

Duties  and  sins,  how  they  differ  fiuni 

virtues  and  vices,  3G1,  2til. 
Dynamics,  440. 

EaUfUH  derivation,  «')02. 

Ebenbitar,  371. 

"  Ecclesiastical    Polity  '*   of   Hooker. 

quoted,  500. 
Kt'JiantiUon  th:  Reflexions  siir  VEsfay 

par  Locke f  6. 
E(*onomic  faculty  as  an  indicial  term. 

(J27. 
E<'stasy,  105,  100. 

Ecthesis  (mathematical),  404,  r>5G. 
!  EfftM^t,  often  confouudeil  with  caase. 

137. 
Eflr.»rt,  174. 
Ejjo,  spiritual,  preserveil,  241  ;  ha*  'i*^ 

parts.  217 ;  same  physical  prt*servt-i. 

247. 
E;:yptian,  ffcomoters.  22.  4H»:    vas-> 

relijjiou.Nly  decorated,  ."ftii). 
Elbe.  ;'«<^^ :  a]iplicd  to  all  rivers  in  Sca:>- 

difiavia.  :iivs. 
Embryolo;;y.  ipiestion  in.  "*47. 
Empiricism,  liable  ti>  mistake.  44;  ul- 

rea.^cninj;.  rvW>. 
Ff\r'  ;■/-<■■/<""'«  ,«<•/■■•    *?V.  propi.«>e^i.  »»1". 
Eni  yeloixHiia.  0i>Hi2.'i. 
Kn.ii  \on,  41S. 
Enigma.  :t,<  ii<e.  by  Pyiha;;ora^.  -T'.' 

by  t>ri.-!ita!s.  :»7'.'. 
Et\:o'eel;y.  t«*» ;  Arts:-  >:Ir'<  vie^r .  .f.  174 . 

l.'.-'.b!; ::.-■>  vS-w  .»i.  174. 
Er.ii'.v.  !.:i<    w;i- :.  ^'-i-.-y  .ir:-  >,  .."f,  17" 

ivr..rp:;   :.  l*v;.>:;^<  :..  .»:;.  :::«.;  <.  =  - 

^•..■-.         -«..i..  '*_!        ••..        »....     •'.      « 

:.  r-.s-ue  ::>  m.:;-.  >     '.O.'.  ••.■1    :•-.• 
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groand  examined,  .33,  34,  596;  how 
to  guard  a^inst,  35 ;  rests  on  a  feel- 
ing of  revelation,  SiYI ;  at  first  had  a 
good  signification,  508. 

Enthusiast,  a  yoong  lady,  600. 

Enthosiasts,  may  hecome  a  dangerous 
sect,  600. 

Enthymemc,  73,  481,  559,  563,  564. 

Envy,  what?  173. 

Epictetus,  495. 

Epicurean  atom,  54 ;  tendency  to  mo- 
tion when  at  rest,  380 ;  tendency  to 
motion  is  gravity,  382. 

Epicureans,  501. 

Epicurus,  126 ;  his  life  exemplary,  535. 

Epiphany,  361. 

Episcopius,  179. 

Equation,  method  of  solution  often 
depends  on  good  luck,  572. 

Erasmus,  591. 

Errors,  arise  from  false  principles  as- 
sumed as  once  proved,  37 ;  arise  from 
carelessness  in  deduction,  37;  arise 
from  the  bias  given  by  emotion,  37, 
38;  arise  from  little  time  left  for 
study  by  necessary  occupation,  607 ; 
of  people  of  leisure,  608;  of  people 
of  narrow  logical  power,  608;  are 
they  dependent  on  nature  of  soul  or 
lack  of  exercise  ?  608, 609 ;  often  due 
to  power  of  example,  ()09;  enter- 
tained by  those  who  lack  will  to 
study,  609;  from  false  measures  of 
probability,  610 ;  arise  from  earliest 
education,  (ill;  arise  from  believing 
teachings  of  an  accepted  communion, 
611;  from  accepted  hypothesis,  613 ; 
from  iniproi>erly  understood  author- 
ity, 616;  the  sin  of,  607,  616;  not  so 
common  as  apparent  ?  620. 

Elssay,  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing, by  Locke,  its  translation  into 
French,  4,  27,  Ori ;  its  successive  edi- 
tions and  abstracts,  4,  26, 27 ;  its  con- 
tents, 4,  0,  70;  its  translation  into 
I^tin,  ,'^7,  65;  errors  corrected  in, 
and  additions  made  to,  26,  27;  com- 
mended, rtCu. 

Essence,  its  import,  315;  'nominal' 
and  '  real,'  is  the  terminolojjy  cor- 
rect? :;ir),  :;i6,  385;  and  definition 
distinguished,  .'^10 ;  and  property  dis- 


tinguished, 317 ;  how  perpetual,  318 ; 
into  which  opinion  enters,  328;  half 
nominal,  328 ;  is  it  confined  to  sorts 
or  does  it  enter  into  indi  vidualA  ?  331 ; 
real,  when  chimerical,  356;  more 
than  signs,  356 ;  words  may  be  used 
regarding,  387 ;  if  unknown  in  some 
respects,  may  be  known  in  others, 
387 ;  our  ignorance  of,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  existence,  387 ;  a  real,  may 
be  assumed  by  means  of  a  reciprocal 
proposition  as  to  genus  and  species, 
457;  of  substance,  makes  its  quali- 
ties emanate  from  its  depths,  and 
makes  itself  known  by  them,  460; 
knowledge  of,  arrived  at  by  abstrac- 
tion, 497 ;  and  existence,  498 ;  natu- 
ral as  applied  to  accidents,  498. 

Eternal  truths,  their  reality  in  connec- 
tion with  ideas,  516 ;  require  either 
created  or  Divine  mind  for  existence, 
516 ;  the  Divine  mind  their  constant 
region,  516. 

Eternity,  how  notion  originates,  158; 
in  what  sense  a  positive  idea  of,  pos- 
sible, 164;  we  have  a  just  idea  of, 
but  no  image,  274. 

Ethics,  a  true  philosophy  strengthens, 
66;  though  demonstrative  has  its 
innate  principles,  85,  86 ;  its  maxims 
often  only  convenient  rules,  86 ;  its 
truths  not  independent,  86 ;  has  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  demonstrable, 
86;  has  principles  not  known  purely 
by  reason,  86 ;  its  maxims  sometimes 
known  by  instinct,  86,  89;  deriva- 
tive truths  of,  87 ;  depends  on  dem- 
onstrations furnished  by  natural 
light,  89 ;  are  not  perceived  at  once, 
89;  ol>edienco  usually  unreasoning, 
90;  its  impulses  not  invincible,  90; 
natural  impressions  serve  in,  only  as 
aids  to  reason,  and  indices  to  the 
plan  of  nature,  91 ;  natural  instincts 
not  beyond,  but  in  spite  of  exceptions 
tend  to  what  is  right  and  decent,  91 ; 
if  geometry  were  as  much  opposed 
to  men's  inclinations  as,  it  would  be 
equally  contested,  9^5;  best  treated 
by  definition,  392;  and  metaphysics, 
49.' ;  geometry  might  be  applied  in, 
r»24 ;  what  it  comprises,  (>21. 
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Kurharist,  opinions  concerning.  (>11 ; 
participation  in,  of  thought,  (il2. 

Euclid,  14,  'i-i,  44,  IW,  108,  403,  404, 410, 
4<)3,  4G5,  44>7,  471,  473,  491,  522,  523, 
013:  does  not  expressly  use  "the 
whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts,"  471 ;  does  use  "  the  whole  is 
^ealer  than  its  i)arts,*'  471 ;  axioms 
of,  diminished  hy  Koberval,  473;  his 
definition  of  a  straight  line  obscure 
and  gives  rise  to  diiliculties,  522;  his 
demonstrations,  arguments  in  form, 
r>r»9,  5(K). 

Euphorbus,  21,  100. 

Evangelicals,  their  opinions  on  the 
Eucharist,  Gil. 

Evidence,  luminous  certainty,  513, 

Evil,  what?  1(17,  20<»,  %yi,  2<iO;  its  ad- 
vantages, 170.  [198. 

Evils,  prrsent,  |Missilile  reme<lies  for, 

Exanipli^,  its  force,  (i09. 

Exclusion,  nn'tlu>d  of,  413. 

Excoiinuunication.  2<»4. 

Exist  (Mice,  our  own,  known  by  intui- 
tion. IH,  439,  49H,  41>9;  of  (^(mI,  by 
demonstration,  18,4.39,4<n),r)(K);  idea 
of,  whence?  1;M),220;  real,  one  of  the 
"four  sorts  of  agreement  or  disa- 
gr(?(Mnent,"  400  ;  beyond  the  min<l, 
how  «letennined,  419  ;  of  things 
besides  (rod  and  oiirselves,  how 
known,  A\^^\  earli<'st  aj)perceptions 
of,  furnish  earliest  cx])ericnces,  499; 
of  (iod,  the  l.ockian,  Ans(>lniic,  and 
Cartesian  arguments  for,  4l>*J-."»(>5 

Kxt>teric,  272. 

KxiMTiencts  twofold,  4  ;  not  solo  source 
of  truth.  11  ;  n«)t  everything  in 
physics,  18;  never  assures  of  jxtr- 
fcct  universality,  22:  never  assures 
of  necessity,  22  ;  determines  to 
thonLjlitsbnt  does  not  furnish  ideas, 
110;  its  tirst  truth.  r>01 ;  not  a  good 
tiling;  to  jiidi^e  by.  .WJ. 

Ex]>erimeiitiiig,  IJacon  put  art  of,  into 
maxims.  020. 

Exteii.lc.l,  the.  what?  1.12. 

Extending  ideas,  11 1. 

Kxieiisioii,  what?  1.72,  KK),  lO.'^,  220; 
difT»Tent  from  matter.  l."i,'>:  not  nec- 
essary to  existenee.  i:H).  [129. 

Extensions,  are   then;   two?  lliT,  128, 


External  causes  *ti  s<?n.sntioD,  reality 
of,  .111,  512 :  if  a  drcjuu.  yol  suitable 
to  circunisUinces  and  hence  satis- 
factory, 512 ;  have  au  assurance!  M. 
as  certain  as  pleasure  or  ]>ain,  512. 

Fabri,  his  "  Snmma  Theoli^gia-."  ^st]-. 
his  view  of  movement  of  sun.  bi;i. 

Fabritius,  or  Fabricius.  M..  21, 102. 

Factum t  in,  the  acrtion,  48<». 

Faculty,  more  than  the  |H*sses.sion  i^ 
ability  without  using  it.  SO :  requiiv> 
not  merely  object  but  disiioaitioD 
towards  object  before  it  will  art.  MO: 
not  full  explanatiou  of,  mind's  eisj 
consent  to  certain  truths,  M  ;  naked, 
does  not  exist,  110,  143,  174.2i4,42& 

Faculties,  have  dis]»o8ition  anil  ten- 
dency to  action,  110;  how  tliey  act, 
179;  swondary,  more  than  relations, 
185 ;  naked,  little  goblins  us  it  «er«-. 
431;  their  limits  and  8])herc.  52ii: 
lesscms  to  be  drawn  thence.  525. 

Fairies,  how  their  tniiis forma ti(»ns 
would  be  regar«led,  244.  245. 

Faith,  the  analysis  of.  r>5o;  what  ?  .'leO. 
58.3;  grounded  on  leason,  580,  .''■W: 
and  rens<»n,  their  distinctive  limits. 
58^1 :  proper  matters  of.  .■'•,S4  ;  require 
internal  grace  of  Holy  Spirit,  iv: 
does  not  refuse  a  knowldgo  of 
reasons.  585;  cannot  re<'eivc  what 
subverts  all  belief,  .''»87:  implicit 
}U>lIarmine  on,()21;  invtdves  a  rea- 
sonable doiMlity,  <)21. 

False  judgment,  in  allowing  the  "div 
tance "  of  a  jdeasure  or  pain  t-^ 
determint!  its  value,  2<»'.>:  dein-n-U 
on  limited  capacity  of  mind.  21i>: 
by  which  the  absent  is  annihiiuit-!. 
210;  distinguisluHl  from  bad  tii>te. 
210 ;  as  to  the  greatness  or  eer:air.iy 
of  eonse<picn«'es,  212;  in  hazai'liii*; 
a  great  «*r  goml  for  a  less.  213 ;  eau>*s 
of,  2U ;  the  reekt»iiing  required  ti- 
escape.  214,  215;  in  .accepting  tir-l 
pleasure  which  comes  to  liand,2I«i; 
to  exi)Ose  oneself  to  a  possible  tiaii- 
uer  in  next  life.  217. 

Falsehood,  its  nature,  452. 

Family  names.  258. 

Fanatic,  .'>3,  .VJO. 
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Fear,  what?  172. 

Feel,  without  knowing  it,  IW. 

Felicity,  what?  87;  reason  prompts 
to,  87. 

Ferrari,  Lewis,  his  equations,  572. 

Feuille  inorte,  an  idea  of  the  color, 
how  conveyed  to  peasant,  391. 

Figural  arrangements,  145. 

Figure,  what?  151,  160;  scarcely  a 
simple  mode,  152;  does  not  pass  de 
subjecto  in  subjectum,  240 ;  knowl- 
edge of,  does  not  depend  on  *'  imagi- 
nation," 273. 

Figures,  in  logic,  560;  principal  one, 
407;  less  principal  ones,  407;  in- 
direct or  fourth,  407. 

Fingers,  counting  on,  482,  562. 

Finite,  the  concept  of,  how  arrived  at, 
12. 

Finnish,  297. 

Fire,  not  known  by  Marian  Islanders, 
104;  its  intimate  nature  more  than 
probable,  549,  552. 

Flacius,  295. 

Flleyende  Oedanken^  182. 

Florileges,  548. 

Fludd,  Robert,  his  "  Philosophia  Mo- 
saica,"  63. 

Fluid,  perfect,  of  Cartesian,  impossi- 
ble, 12(). 

Fluidity,  in  all  bodies,  126. 

Fonteuelle,  on  plurality  of  worlds,  550. 

For(;e,  174 ;  as  active  power,  174. 

Form,  of  Man,  not  enough  to  consti- 
tute man,  244;  of  words,  what? 
304,  305;  arguments  in,  what?  659. 

Forms,  substantial,  term  inaptly  em- 
ployed by  scholastics,  347,  380;  Des- 
cartes on,  348. 

"Formalities,"  569. 

Formido  oppositi  or  scrupulousness, 
210. 

"  Forty-Sevcfith  "  proposition,  its  dem- 
onstration, how  dependent  on  formal 
loi^ic,  5()5. 

Foiic'her,  Abbe,  420. 

Fractions,  their  reduction  to  lowest 
terms,  4*J0. 

Fractive  fuculty  in  grain-mill,  63. 

Frauds,  pious,  sometimes  more  efTec- 
tive  than  truth  badly  managed,  198; 
to  be  avoided.  nO<>. 


Free,  when  a  man  is,  179;  a  man 
awake  is  not,  as  to  thinking,  181 ; 
is,  as  to  transference  of  his  thoughts, 
181 ;  man  is  not,  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  certain  ideas,  181 ;  and 
voluntary,  term  illustrated,  181 ;  act, 
in,  what  sense  necessary,  183 ;  beings 
do  not  act  indeterminately,  183. 

Freedom,  term  ambiguous,  179;  of 
right,  179;  of  fact,  179;  in  its  gen- 
eral sense,  179;  in  its  particular 
sense,  179 ;  why  a  ball  in  motion  not 
an  instance  of,  180 ;  properly  cannot 
belong  to  will,  184;  of  equilibrium 
impossible,  184 ;  what  understood  by 
term,  184 ;  without  imderstanding,  of 
no  use,  216. 

Freedom  of  Will,  opposed  to  internal 
restraint,  179;  opposed  to  restraint 
of  necessity,  179;  what  it  consists 
in,  180,  202;  not  x)laced  in  a  perfect 
indifference  or  equilibrium,  203, 204 ; 
does  not  throw  off  yoke  of  reason, 
206;  consistent  with  determination 
of  will,  206 ;  founded  in  real  happi- 
ness, 206. 

Fr^nicle,  M.,  393. 

Fromondus,  234. 

Future  life,  how  most  men  regard  it, 
196;  its  influence  on  choice,  208; 
grounds  on  which  wicked  deem  it 
impossible,  217;  favorable  c(mject- 
ures  concerning,  217 ;  certitude  of, 
218 ;  definition  of,  246 ;  its  influence 
on  practice  of  virtue,  495,  496. 

Galen,  407. 

Galileo,  on  great  antiquity  of  sun, 
237;  his  condemnation  considered, 
(>13. 

Gallic,  language,  296. 

Galilean  confession,  612. 

Gallows,  a  use  of,  92. 

Gassondi,  62,  (^4,  m. 

Oaudiuni  and  Isetitia  compared,  172. 

Gender,  of  no  account  in  philosophical 
grammar,  .'it)5. 

Genealogical  tree,  to  illustrate  rela- 
tions, 23<;. 

General  notions,  43;  origin  of,  71; 
signs  used  by  men  deprived  of 
speech,  145;     truths  (propositions. 
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maxims^,  their  univorsality  not 
pri>\rd  Ity  oxaiiipU'S,  4:*:  ilo  not 
ot>mf  to  us  fr«>m  the  senses,  70;  we 
tinil  ilioni,  di»  not  form  them,  70, 
l^S* :  th«>  si'Bses  ^ive  us  occasion  to 
ivn'i'ive  thoni,  70;  re('n;;nize«l  as 
S4Mn  as  ht-ani.  7:> :  i*mployei.U  though 
Ui't  distincily.  in  tboii;j:ht.  7it:  as 
little  in  thought  in  reasoning  as 
nuiSi^Ios  in  thought  in  walking;.  74 : 
ni»t  i'a>ily  rfprest*nto«l  di>tincily,74: 
why  n>*t.  thiui;:h  innate,  most  vivid 
ill  nri!til<  oi  children,  idiots,  and 
saviiiics?  V»:  their  usefulnt- ss.  3o7  ; 
hoA\  tlu'ir  trutlis  may  be  deter- 
niitud.  4r*4:  can  they  be  applied  to 
s i".  1  •  s :  aiu' vs  V  4.'»4— 4.>i . 

iiT^:.i  r.i*;:y.  •:<  reality  discussed,  313. 

Iter.;:,  a'.waxs  ioiued  :o  IhxIv.  o2,  'X^; 
:htir  innvers  .»f  ivrccpiion.  22S; 
:iio:r  .iH- j:i-.i  cmpioynn-nt  in  future 
a^o*.  \'l :  arc  they  animals  more 
j^'rfi\  :  !!'.:in  «< -■;  ."74  :  tlu»re  is  much 
:l-.»y  ^i-  :;.»t  k:;i»w.  .'•74 ;  are  in  iuti- 
n::c  ;;ra.i,t::.  r..  .■•7". 

ii.!-.-..^.  J /.x  >•»■.;■.  ,\:\{  l.^iT'.cal  distin- 
^."•i'.-  :,  ,"*'»:  '.v^^iciit  may  exist  be- 
:  ^v , .  • .  ' .1 : ^  ri.  ^v : . i  o :  >  x hi n^'S.  r»s : 
•.T-i  _«::•.  r..'^y.  .'•,•.  -l- ::r.i:i.in  of.  in 
w "...;:    ,-.■."     ::vV   ■.■:o.:si.^::al  l*-;:  jvr- 

.»>     .'        ..      -I      ■•■,      -t     ■. 

ii'. :.  ■>.  .iv.  i  <;  ■.  ■..<.  '.'.ii\v  they  i^riiri- 
:•...•..  '.'  ■.,><■.:-..  .iTii-:-.  iisro.  uo 
*.•.'■.".    ■. -'■i::.-  I'l  .  aTi  i  d;:Trrcnre, 

».u    ■.     ■■.'■.     ■..'.*.  \  <   •.■:?■.•    r-i""':'..  IJ: 

:  -^  ::x.i:; .  7  .  :i  ;:«*  \  vT".  illv.  7>  : 
V.I-  ■  ;  :\''«  .  i::?  ;  .;:'ir:  fr.v*!  s:;:ht 
,^r  :  .,  .-..  7"*.  '..:•■  :  :l^\Ak•.:•.  i  :•»  l«y 
•.*  .        7*«      :<  ■.:  v. ■..:>: ra::«T.s  w.'uM 

:    >    :      .:  j  .^-    :>.      ;  "  ■  i  \:\, :  ea:- 

-i"   ,  •.."    .  ■.    ■.  '.   .;x-   :.■-.  '.«.'».    can   I'c 

"■^ :  ■     I     \  ■;.'.;;■:  :  .i:  i!\:iv-,  l:»  •; 

^, ".   r .'.     .\     "■>.    47  i;    oi 

i  ^      ■-'■...    V.  '«■  :>■  >  ::..  :  i.j 

■-■  ■-       ■■■.■.       "-    .  .  >\  ■    •.■.'':■<  :'i.  ."J  • . 

'.  •  .«'.-..'.:..,  ',.1;^  '»'»>ii'.ii  ill  >*  n I'l -i. 
.V'4 


Gerhanlt,  liis  introductitm  u^  :]i^ 
youvanx  A'**i/£x.  :\-V2;  his  e^ii- 
mate  of  Leibnit/.'s  Mt''.iit-fti"Uix  -/r 
Cof/itatiune,  Vvrittttc  e(  Idnh^  3. 

ijerontoi>hoiiy,  '2:2:2:  name  of,  if  U.- 
stowe<l,  would  not  jpve  a  new  idea, 


>»>i 


Gesner,  his  PamlccU^  (I2fi. 

(lideon,  o7. 

Gobien,  Father,  li>4. 

Gtid,  apivirent  absence  of  Mea  of. 
means  only  absence  of  ixvasion  to 
awaken  it,  21 :  inclination  to  i-.ii2 
of,  from  nature  «>f  s«inl,  72:  p«:nftra- 
tion  of  space  i)ossible  to.  S:S:  hi*: 
existence  binds  us  to  observaoi-c  ••( 
most  moral  preci-pis.  »^:  idea  iif, 
innate,  HI,  2»»,  4ia,  4ir.i:  an-  th.r.; 
nations  whicli  have  no  iilea  of.* 
Fabricius's  denial.  102,  li);;;  Jjocke 
quoted  on  idea  of,  lU^i,  im;  Lvki*, 
in  his  des<.'ription  of  the  idea  <  f . 
approaches  innate  truths.  H>4:  is 
urtitJi  pHrns,  113;  the  k:ri»uiid  of 
eternal  truths,  l.'»3:  tht^  ]>Iai.-e  *>l 
thinjrs,  153:  n»n  extended.  lo'.»:  :!ii- 
mouNity  tif.  irii>;  by  his  e>>*i.v - . 
>iiuive  of  i>ossi  bill  ties.  I'^'J;  by  \.'< 
will,  source  of  actualUits.  ltV»;  iKv 
principle  of  lu-invTS.  l«i."'i;  «-hM..'»,'% 
fre«.ly.  y«'t  is  dt-icruiincl  in  cli'f^i''-. 
lS.i;  t'ontiniially  product"*.  2."'t:  l\\\> 
the  nuivi-iM-.  2"o:  in  si-cial  ninn-'- 
ti'-nwith  ii'>.J47  ;  a:id  ireate«l  >|-;r;>, 
dilTerent'e  bi'l\cei-n.  ."..■L*:  tj-f,-;-  •■'. 
S'li'i'-i-'ii  Ui'iiiU'  i  "ft  :"i</''  nf'>i,  /►•kj . 
the  supreme  subsiaiicr.  4  >':  hi-»p  ir- 
a:id  iiiiiver>al  .u-t  e.SM.iiiial  i  •  :i;i 
ch.;i:ii:es  in  matter.  4-i«>;  lus'-vi-^Te:..  • 
deuioM-»tr:ible.  4ii'.».  4'.r»,  r>*«':  v^ir- 
ne>s  lo  his  existence,  in  •■i:r  icn- 
s:lt';.:!i,  4:?'.':  iuiprrssions  ^n  v..- 
>-'-.i  wl.ieh  in-liiMtf.  4i''.»:  e\i-Ifn  «■  i-i 
his  t\ix:i.-!j,'o.  aocordi'-ij:  tn  I.i-ki. 
e.i'.ials  matht!nat:.-:il  -ii  ;  o::^!-:- 
:■.«»!:'».  4'.'.*:  evidi'Uff  of  ixi<:»!i<  -■  ■  f. 
ari"' s  ir-'Ui  n  il«-i-tiiin  ■  u  .•rirs'lvi^ 
:r.d  t'Ur  o\v!i  i'l-iubi'iiiliie  •'x'.ylxiu-r'. 

Ji'»i.  ixisiCiie-.'  «if.  Ai;sel:iiic  ariciii": ; 
:.^r.  P:i>i;n«i.rst.:».».l  by  >."hi.il,i>:;  '. 
^X'J-.^^i:  iniiiorft-^t  bu:  Ui-:  a  p:ir.ili.f- 
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gism,  504;    morally   demonstrable, 
604 ;  Descartes'  argument  for,  from 

'  *'  idea  of  Him  in  the  soul,"  604,  505 ; 
his  argument  for,  involves  an  un- 
proved assumption :  that  we  have  the 
'*  idea,"  and  that  it  comes  from  the 
original,  505;  proved  by  Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony,  506 ;  nearly  all  ar- 
gimients  to  prove,  good,  but  must  be 
perfected,  505. 

Ckxl,  as  Thinking  Being,  cannot  be 
material,  since  infinite  and  eternal, 
'508;  absurd  if  all  matter  thinks, 
508 ;  absurd  if  part  of  matter  thinks, 
508 ;  cannot  be  a  mass  of  unthinking 
matter,  509;  cannot  be  matter  in 
motion,  509;  cannot  be  matter  at 
rest,  509;  possible  to  attain  a  con- 
ception of  how,  made  matter,  509 ; 
how  he  gives  existence  to  spirit  is 
more  difficult  to  understand,  509; 
his  existence  only  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  ours,  611. 

Godwin,  Franc,  on  the  moon,  551. 

Gold,  result  of  its  artificial  production 
if  i)ossible,  340;  if  a  body  had  all  the 
qualities  of,  without  malleability, 
what  then?  357;  on  the  determina- 
tion of  its  inner  constitution,  393. 

"Gold,  all,  Ls  fixed"  is  an  identical 
proposition,  340;  is  it  intelligible? 
340;  not  known  by  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  460 ;  can  we  cer- 
tainly know  this  for  a  truth,  and 
why?    4<J0,  4(51. 

Golden  Rule,  88. 

Golius,  his  theory  on  Chinese  language, 
287. 

Gonzales,  traveller  to  the  moon,  342. 

Goropize,  what  ?  .'i03. 

Goropius,  Beranus,  his  ridiculous  ety- 
mologies, 303;  claims  that  German 
can  contest  honor  of  bein^  primitive 
languajje  with  Hebrew,  .'i03. 

Good,  what,  1()7,  200,  202;  its  division, 
1(»7  ;  when  is  one  in  possession  of  a, 
172;  how  it  may  become  an  evil, 
202;  how  to  be  utilized,  207;  moral, 
2<)0;  moral,  not  an  arhitrary  iiistitu- 
I  ion,  2()1 ;  moral,  conformed  to  nature 
or  reason,  2<J1 ;  moral,  founded  in 
(iod's  rule  of  reason,  201 ;  moral,  not 


dependent  on  legislation,  261 ;  phys- 
ical, what?  261. 

Goodwill,  men  of,  608. 

Gk>080,  Mother,  the  transformation  in, 
245. 

Government,  its  claim  on  the  absolute 
freedom  of  its  citizens,  433. 

Grace,  defined,  377. 

Gradations  in  nature,  549. 

Gratitude,  an  act  of  justice,  497; 
foundation  of  Actio  ingrati,  497. 

Gravitation,  59. 

Greaves,  his  theory  as  to  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  150. 

Greeks,  as  geometers,  22 ;  their  admi- 
rable style  in  mathematical  compo- 
sition, 416. 

Green,  its  definition  and  analysis,  120, 
320,  458. 

Gretser,  his  "Analysis  of  Faith,"  618; 
believes  that  a  new  article  of  faith 
may  be  made  through  continuous 
presence  of  the  Spirit,  618. 

Grimaldi,  394. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  494,  542. 

"  Ground,  the,  is  everywhere  the 
same,"  a  fundamental  principle, 
675. 

Guericke,  127, 153. 

Guerre,  the  personator,  310. 

Guilt  connected  with  inability,  5<>4. 

Habit,  what?  223. 

Habitus  intellectuales,  on  these  depend 
the  sects  in  philosophy,  30 ;  formed 
through  Association  of  Ideas,  ^iO,  31. 

Hans  Kalb,  and  his  reputed  calf's 
head,  352, 

Happiness,  never  consists  in  complete 
possession,  194;  and  joy,  195;  is  op- 
posite extreme  to  misery,  200;  is  the 
utmost  pleasure  of  which  we  are 
capable,  200;  its  lowest  degree,  200; 
is  lasting  pleasure,  2<X),  207;  in- 
volves progression,  200,  201;  un- 
equal in  different  i)ersons,  2(X),  201 ; 
a  "road  through  pleasures,"  200; 
reason  will  carry  to,  200:  shortest 
way  to,  may  not  be  best,  201 ;  search 
after,  man's  perfection,  206;  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  imaginary, 
206 ;  requires  not  so  much  knowledge 
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18  good  will,  215;  within  readi  of 
idiot,  216. 

Hardness,  what?  125;  conceired  by 
reason,  136 ;  terms  preferred  to  that 
of.  126. 

Hardy,  Leibnitz's  discussion  with, 
405 :  believed  the  demonstration  of 
Seronns  paralogistic,  465 ;  com- 
mended by  Descartes,  466. 

Harlequin's  strippinf;,  an  illnstration 
from,  362 ;  in  moon,  551. 

Harmony,  Pre-established,  11, 66,  334, 
430,553. 

Hatred,  what?  167, 173. 

Health,  its  neglect  commented  on,  610. 

Heap  of  thirty-six  stones,  illustration 
from,  269. 

Heat,  relative  to  suitable  organs,  133, 
134;  why  sensation  of,  varies,  134; 
wrongly  said  not  to  be  in  sun,  134, 
135. 

Heathen,  salvation  of,  594,  596;  ac- 
cording to  Romish  doctors,  594. 

Hebrew  particle,  a,  has  fifty  significa- 
tions, 36l>. 

Heliogabalos,  if  his  soul  is  in  the  hog, 
what  is  the  hog?  241. 

Hell  fire  l)urii8  up  souls?  428,  429. 

Ilelinont,  Van,  tVI. 

Helinstiiiit,  oiM. 

Herhort,  l^»nl,  his  catalogue  of  innate 
principles,  95. 

Henuiles,  as  tlie  figure  of,  in  rude  mar- 
ble outlined  by  veins,  so  idea  in 
mind,  3,  4(> :  known  by  gait,  357. 

Herlinus,  editor  of  Euclid,  404. 

Herodotus,  his  onen'yed  nation,  380; 
disagrees  with  Ctesias,  545;  accords 
with  Ohl  Testament,  547. 

Hcrostratiis,  a  hero  with  some,  530. 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  48,  476; 
tlie  geometer,  527. 

Illxtorica,  l)ejidf!f  of  juri.sconsults.5l5. 

Historical  donhts,  545. 

History,  satire  in,  542;  romance  to  be 
expelled  from,  542 ;  details  in,  un- 
certain, "il.'i;  hattles  of,  im|)orfectly 
described,  543;  writers  of,  jw.sterior 
to  events  they  describe,  worthy  of 
attention,  544;  its  value,  544,  545; 
the  private,  of  a  people,  when  of 
mn(^h   value,  545;    the  fabulous  in 


history,  546 ;  when  stories  of  dilEn* 
ent  and  far-separated  people  agnc, 
it  is  a  sign  of  troth  in  them,  616: 
value  of  medals,  inaeripCioDs,  etc, 
in,  547;  of  China  nmefa  to  be  de> 
aired,  547 ;  principAl  nses of,  547;  of 
dotUng,  valoable,  547 ;  as  a  diver- 
sion, allowable,  548;  ought  to  be 
instmctive,  548. 

Hobbes,  450 ;  writes  against  mathaaa- 
ticians,93;  afraid  of  gbosU,SS^ 

Hofmann,  Daniel,  581. 

Holden,  Henry,  hia  "Analyiii  oC 
Faith,"  617. 

Homicide,  385;  as  moider,  385;  » 
manslaughter,  385;  chanca-medlej, 
385. 

Honor,  as  a  principle  of  action,  696. 

Honorins  and  his  hen,  610. 

Hooker,  "  the  jodidooa,"  666, 667, 67a 

Hope,  what?  172. 

Horace,  328,  336, 566. 

Horodeictic  faculty  in  watches,  63. 

Horses,  Welsh  and  Flemish,  237;  with 
genealogical  trees,  259. 

Horseshoe,  iron,  when  converted  by  s 
certain  spring  into  copper,  changu 
as  individual,  210. 

Hottentots,  name  for  Holy  Spirit 
among,  103,  2ilO. 

*'  Houses,  dwellers  in  small,"  we  can- 
not expect  much  search  after  tnitli 
among,  008,  609. 

"Hundred  Horses,"  an  illustration, 
617. 

Hunger,  as  an  illustration  of  mental 
perception,  119. 

Huygens,  150:  gives  up  *  vacuum/  1»>: 
on  logic  in  mathematics,  IS;  on 
planetary  men,  34«'J;  "  I)e  Alea." 
53i»;  his  "  Cosmotheoros,*'  550;  hi* 
view  regarding  other  plauets,  5j0; 
his  use  of  analogy,  550. 

Hyhrida  ci^nclitsio,  84. 

Hybrids,  do  they  multiply?  .•«5. 

HyjKithesis,  how  proved,  520,  521: 
must  be  combined  with  experimen- 
tation, 520;  may  lea4i  to  new  dis- 
coveries, 52r> ;  is  a  help  tx>  memory, 
520;  must  not  be  hastily  framed. 
52f>:  greatly  shortens  the  roail  to 
discovery,  520 ;  physical,  cannot  be 
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demonstrated,  565;  zeal  for,  what? 
613;  variable,  613;  source  of  love 
for,  614. 
Hyateron  proteron  {le   rebota^a),  not 
arguing  in  a  circle,  409. 

"  I  and  He  "  without  parts,  247. 

*'  I  exist "  carries  with  it  highest  evi- 
dence, 469. 

"  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  not  an 
axiom,  469;  a  truth  of  fact,  469; 
does  not  prove  existence  by  thought, 
469. 

"I"  and  ** existence"  only  Grod  un- 
derstands how  they  are  united, 
469. 

Icarus,  442. 

Ice  and  the  King  of  Siam,  530. 

Iilese  admquatsBf  what?  17,  278;  pro- 
prise ,  3 ;  what  ?  3 ;  necessity  of  hav- 
ing, 3;  how  in  mind,  3. 

Idea  and  image,  confounded  by  Locke, 
273;  in  a  chiliagon,  former  possible 
but  not  latter,  273 ;  how  they  differ, 
274. 

Ideal  world,  326. 

Ideas,  association  of,  281 ;  instances 
of,  282,  283. 

Ideas,  when  true  and  real,  14;  the 
origin  of,  not  preliminary  in  philoso- 
phy, 15 ;  come  from  within  the  soul, 
15;  when  doubtful,  15;  when  chi- 
merical, 15 ;  their  possibility  proved 
a  priori,  15 ;  their  possibility  proved 
a  posteriori,  15 ;  primitive  or  deriva- 
tive, 21 ;  in  what  sense  both  sorts  in 
us,  21;  defined,  21,  109;  in  what 
sense  can  subsist  unperceived,  21 ; 
innate,  what?  22;  and  truths,  how 
reiatcil,  22 ;  I»cke's  two  sources  for, 
23;  implanttxl,  of  Plato,  38;  if  they 
come  from  without,  then  we  should 
be  outside  ourselves,  76;  pure,  oi>- 
lM)sed  to  'pliantonis'  of  sense,  78: 
which  do  not  come  from  sense,  a<l- 
initted  by  lj\cMe,  H2:  of  seus«;  con- 
fused, as  also  the  truths  fiumded  on 
them,  82;  of  intellect  areiiistinct,  as 
are  also  the  truths  founded  on  them, 
82;  <lifticulties  in,  depend  on  amount 
of  attention  required,  82;  in  mind 
as  habitudes,  aptitudes,  dispositions, 


105;  distinct,  represent  God,  109; 
confused,  the  universe,  109;  imme- 
diate, internal  objects  of  thought, 
109;  not  forms  of  thought,  109; 
their  perception,  not  themselves, 
come  through  sensation  and  experi- 
ence, 111;  pure  and  distinct,  inde- 
pendent of  the  senses,  119;  distin- 
guished from  thoughts,  119;  which 
come  to  us  by  one  sense  only,  121, 
122 ;  supposed  to  come  to  us  by  dif- 
ferent senses  enumerated,  129;  sup- 
posed to  come  by  sensation  and 
reflection  enumerated,  130;  their 
simplicity  disputed,  130 ;  their  cause : 
are  they  arbitrary,  or  have  they  an 
expressive  resemblance?  133;  and 
the  secondary  qualities  which  pro- 
duce them,  their  relations  discussed, 
133;  resemble  both  primary  and 
secondary  qualities,  133;  resemble 
motions  which  cause  them,  134 ;  from 
sensations  often  unconsciously  al- 
tered by  mental  judgment,  1'^) ;  are 
modes  of  thought,  143 ;  internal  ob- 
jects, 143;  do  not  cease  when  not 
matters  of  consciousness,  143;  and 
'bodily  movements*  'correspond,* 
181 ;  and  *  movements,*  there  is  an 
order  and  connection  in,  181 ;  or 
notions,  three  degrees  of,  217;  ob- 
jects of,  proposed  classification  of, 
221 ;  simple,  those  most  modified, 
223;  collective,  of  substances,  2.34; 
often  applie<I  by  Locke  to  the  objec- 
tive realities  which  the  ideas  repre- 
sent, 237;  clearness  and  obscurity 
of,  2a">;  when  distinct,  266,  2(>7; 
when  confused,  2<J7;  confusion  in, 
when  blamable,  267 ;  confusion  of, 
sometimes  lies  in  the  composition, 
2()9;  8ometim(!S  in  the  bad  use  of 
names,  261);  sometimes  in  defective 
analysis,  26*);  avoided  to  some  ex- 
tent by  precision  in  names,  271 ; 
real,  275;  fantastical,  275;  not 
ne<'('ssarily  conformed  to  their  fonn- 
dations  in  nature,  275;  the  erro- 
neous opinion  regardin*;,  that  (T(»d 
has  arbitrarily  assigned  them  to 
mark  qualities,  270;  association  of, 
281 ;    privative,   why   should    there 
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J.  -i.- "^  '  .  .:  ki!.N 
f •  '.  '■  1  •'»  "Ao.  ;"»]  :!,.!■  I'f  i-iiiii- 
jiJif  •■:i,  V*'.  j'll  .  tjin:  "f  i-'iiji-.ir- 
r'!''-,  I'll  r'.nrMiri  iii«i-  i!ii-lii<li-.^ 
'■'»•>■-•■',«■'  ;iii«l  ixi--"ri«'i'.  }«il  :  \s;i!it 

"Hry  '"■hf'iMiiiiy  !'»  <'tiTrj;il  .'ir'-lii-- 
t  ■)'■  .  n<i:  wli:!!  liii'Ttlil  will  II  s:ii'i  :  < 
li'- tirji  «ir  f,il-'- .'  I-Vj .  '^t'lvr.il.  iii;iy 
Im-  IijiiI.«  II  up  •■i'tlii-tii-;ill\  into  j»;»r- 
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iM»t  h;i\»'  if-al,  yi'l  kimw  wliul  \vc  ' 
.'in-  '»;i\iiii:.  Tin.";  iii:i\  In-  in  us  iidI 
i-«.n-,«iiiiis|\.  lint  }ivail:il»ly,  r»iC»:  <l<i 
ii<it  |irfi\c'  «'\i».|«'iuM«,  ."ill;  4li>.tiii('t, 
<»iir  IuiowIpiI^i'  of.  di'fi'j't i\r.  .'i7»»: 
tlii'ir  iiiiiltitiiiic  iMTpli-xiii;:,  r»7n :  imt 
riiniiijli  for  r«;m«ilii||'^.  r»70  ;  culiiitsi  f|, 
iii;iii\     lackiiiL;     fn    iiu'ii,    TiTO ;     an', 

'  im:iV.«'s' impri'ssidiis,' .'iTO;  ix'wc  , 

rise  Id  irisliiii'ts.  ."iTO. 
MiM.s,    i'iiiii|)]«>x,    .if    tlinr    kimls,   ."»; 
wln'ii    i'U'ixT,    lN;*;;    their    oI)s*Mirilv 
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r   >  .•   -  .  ■.«   :ir    :T.fcr\   ::.  -.••m.-i-'.. 

J'.  ■  _••■  :i:-:  ::•■  y  il:  »  .-   ■'\  iii.:. 

:  -      ■.'-••  iT'  ii-  *>  ;■  -  '!;  •itrn.i'  j""- 

-•1 

I']--.  :i.i!;;"'-.  wl.it  .'  4.  Jl  ;  ■It-iiii-!  >■;. 
L--k",  4:  :n  friUifinv.iTi  i.f  ir.  •„- 
i'liy''ii''i  .'tiiil  •.•t1i:.-<.  li;  i!;.-  i-r.-;*- 
.-iiioii'.  <if  ar:;liiii»-ti:;  aipi  ^■.•■ii.--".; 
■.r»'.  7»i. 

Ii'-:i»i.    |ir!iii:*.ivr,    V 'i:!!  .'    1":     .li*'   - 
^■::-li«-i.  -1:    rii'-ir    T'-ii:-i  i.:i,  ."■-■»■ 
■•iiiiji-  '*i:'«<  •  ji!jlil».-   of    liirili-t    n  !:i:"- 
ti'«ii,    •_"J«>;    lr»\v    llii-v    liiav    1»-   ,ir- 
rarii:i-«l.  "JJ".'. 

Iih-M-.  Ft-al :  n-ti  ?i»  (•♦•>'«a'ily  i'i»ijf«iri  .--i 
tl- ilii'ir  f<iiii:<iaiii.>iis  in  irif nn-.  *J7.'. 
vlii'ii  |His»'ibif.  L*7'» ;  siii.|.Ii-  :  .1.1* 
an-.  ■_*7.'» :  \\}p:i  rmiiiil.  tr.  •J7^  .  vli-- 
iii(-iiiii]>l<-ii-.  •J7'*:  Niiiipli-  ri'iiiii-;  . 
L'7>»:  ail«'c|i»ali'  Mill!  iiia«li  una'"'.  "JT*. 
L'7'.»:  iiiii»i'rh-tM,  i;i\r  rise  to  iiki"  \ 
aii<I  at  ]>ri-si>iit  iii<lr|K'iiili'nt  il  t  i.i- 
licUl^,  271':  <»f  i;<'<>iiii  t  ry.  ;;lv»-  i"- :- 
fi-ct  i«l««as,  'IIW 

Mi'Ms,  siiiii»l«'.  4  :  niiliiiu  iits  nf  Kii'"".- 
e«l::<'.  ir>:  wliirh  riMiii-  in  m>  .■) 
dill'  SJ'IlSi',  I'Jl  :    whji'li  roll;.-  !ii  Kn  |.y 

clitTiTi'iil    si'iises.    l*j'.» ;    tli'-^i-    111  -: 
luoililird,  "1'1\\\  wlii'ii  rloar.  *J»"i.'i,  "Ji*  . 
all  r«*al.  L'7"» ;  min-l  i»:i»i^i\i' in  rt'jrir 
tti.  'J7«>:    niiihl   ai'ti%r   in  M'].:iv:'tii , 
tlioni  fnr  i"«»nsi«lfrai it'll.  •J7'"i.  ''im:  ■ 
tinly  as  i-i'Lrai«i'*  u>.  ".L*".':  lia.-    "■•.:'. 
siibonliiiatioii  in  line  of  pn-li*  r 
biH'aiisi'  t»f  our  i^iioran«'i-.  ■■•J.'..  < :.  ;■ 
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In  appearance,  323 ;  oar  nncertainty 
as  to  their  incompatibility,  446. 

Identical,  propositions,  not  to  be 
despised,  18;  maxim,  the  general, 
83;  propositions  employed  in  logic, 
406;  affirmations,  their  use  exhib- 
ited in  logical  conversion,  409. 

Identity,  axiom  of,  a  first  principle,  13, 
100;  did  it  persist  onder  the  forms 
of  Euphorbns,  the  cock  and  Pythag- 
oras, in  which  forms  thQ  soul  of 
Pythagoras  had  been?  21,100;  not 
dependent  on  memory,  114 ;  depends 
on  fact  that  future  in  each  substance 
is  united  to  past,  115;  or  Diversity, 
what  is  it  ?  2;{8 ;  Locke's  definition 
of,  240;  organization  by  itself  not 
enough  for,  240;  configuration  by 
itself  not  enough  for,  240;  the 
monad  essential  to,  240;  not  in 
bodies,  240 ;  but  in  substance,  241 ; 
in  plants  and  animals  it  is  depend- 
ent on  souls  241 ;  depends  on  soul  or 
spirit  which  constitutes  the  Ego  in 
thinking  beings,  241,  242;  depends 
on  vital  union  of  body  Mrith  soul, 
241;  not  on  fluent  body,  242;  not 
upon  certain  atoms,  242 ;  maintained 
only  by  conservation  of  same  soul, 
242 ;  is  it  afTected  by  metempsychosis 
of  Pythagoras?  243;  depends  on 
memory,  243;  physical  and  real, 
243,  246;  moral  and  personal,  243, 
245 ;  founded  on  consciousness,  245 ; 
something  more  than  a  mere  pres- 
ervation of,  needful  to  be  called 
"  man,"  245 ;  apparent,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  real,  246;  moral,  con- 
stitutes a  person  capable  of  rewards 
or  punishments,  246;  apparent  im- 
plies real,  246;  does  not  depend  on 
unbroken  memories,  240,  247 ;  pre- 
served by  a  middle  bond  of  con- 
sciousness, 24^>;  personal,  proved 
with  utmost  certainty  by  present 
reflection,  247;  i>ers()nal,  proved  for 
ordinary  purposes  Ijy  memory  diir- 
in«?  interval,  or  testimony  of  others, 
247;  personal,  absolutely  dependent 
on  real  identity,  247 ;  personal,  not 
solely  dependent  on  couseionsness, 
247;  personal,  rests  on  phenomenon 


of  self,  247 ;  physical,  rests  on  self, 
247 ;  can  a  breach  of,  occur  in  con- 
sciousness of  same  immaterial  sub- 
stance? 248;  real,  depends  on  bond 
of  ()erceptions,  250;  moral,  depends 
on  bond  of  apperceptions,  250. 

Idiots,  their  defects,  146;  compared 
with  madmen,  146;  compared  with 
stupid  persons,  146  ;  imaginative 
and  well  read,  arrogate  inspiration, 
599. 

Idol,  the,  of  the  day,  always  the  great- 
est saint  of  paradise,  211. 

Ignorance,  falsely  praised  by  some, 
85;  not  always  afTected,  214;  a 
cause  of  false  judgment,  214;  a 
knowledge  of,  desirable,  439;  its 
three  principal  causes,  439;  a  first 
cause  of,  want  of  ideas,  439 ;  a  sec- 
ond cause  of,  inability  to  discover 
connection  between  ideas,  439;  a 
third  cause  of,  we  do  not  follow  the 
ideas  we  have,  441 ;  a  despair  of  dis- 
tinct explanation  favors  continuance 
of,  442 ;  bad  use  of  terms  has  helped 
to  maintain,  443 ;  how  a  sin,  615. 

Ilargus,  its  derivation,  302. 

Illustrations,  value  of,  391. 

Image,  and  idea,  how  they  differ,  274 ; 
clear,  may  consist  with  a  confused 
idea,  274. 

Images,  what?  182;  come  to  us,  182; 
not  controllable,  182;  distinguished 
from  exact  ideas,  182;  may  arrest 
182. 

Imagination,  144,  145;  not  needful  to 
number  or  figure,  273. 

Imagines  majorum,  259. 

Imbeciles,  why  regarded  as  men,  342. 

Immediate  truths,  what?  499. 

Immortality,  not  a  miraculous  grace 
from  God,  53;  of  human  soul  dis- 
tinguished from  incessability  of  ani- 
mal soul,  245;  of  human  soul,  245, 
24(;. 

Impact  of  bodies,  of  the  motion  aris- 
ing from,  175,  170. 

Impenetrability  of  bodies,  83;  perfect, 
125,  127. 

Imperceptible  bodies,  112. 

Impetuosity  of  bodies,  123. 

Impudence,  223. 
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V.i::'::::i.  :'..  ;i«Mu*eof  fal>e  judjuufnt.  Infinite,  the,  aecordin;;  to  Iji^cke,  12: 

Jl-t.  aeeoniing  to  I^ibuitz,  12:  as  p<>«i- 

Ir.;- >s.i'.'LI::y  »>f  animal  s« nil. 'J4."i.  240.  tive,  17;    as  ooniposiie,  ili-niol,  IT: 
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.:■•..  .'•■>.>.  pives  no  ima*:o.but  .in  idi.-a,  2:.4.J7r'. 

1*.  ■■:"!:■.  r  ■    •    k-:  wl'.l  -.t   essential  to  luiinites.  our  n.-l.ition  t«i.  51. 

:r         ■..  .  f  \v:'.'..  lYi'.. -ji^t ;  ;^;,t  ix»svi-  Int:niTe>imal.  purls  use<i   o:.!v  liv  j- 
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alone  those  confusedly  known  by 
instinct,  74 ;  truths  are,  yet  we  learn 
them,  75;  often  suppressed  as  pre- 
mise in  enthymeme,  77  ;  external 
**  doctrine  "  stirs  them  up,  77 ;  a  con- 
sent among  men  sufficiently  general 
an  "  indication,"  not  a  demonstra- 
tion of,  77;  their  certitude  comes 
from  what  is  in  us,  77 ;  are  employed 
without  express  consideration,  77 ;  if 
not  known,  do  not  cease  to  be  innate, 
77  ;  recognized  as  soon  as  heard,  77 ; 
at  bottom  known  by  all,  77 ;  senses 
not  sufficient  to  show  their  necessity, 
81 ;  give  the  occasion  and  attention 
required  for  their  discovery,  81 ; 
contain  some  of  which  we  have  not 
thought  and  some  of  which  we  will 
never  think,  84;  appear  through 
attention,  85;  some,  are  not  part  of 
natural  light,  86;  derivative  truths 
are,  88;  formed  by  insight  and  in- 
stinct, 88. 

Innate,  practical  principles,  how  ad- 
mitted by  Locke,  87  ;  principles  and 
innate  truths  distinguished,  88 ;  prin- 
ciples, some  moral  rules  are  not,  and 
yet  are  innate  trutlis,  88;  compre- 
hend instinct,  and  natural  light,  88, 
92 ;  distinguished  from  natural  light 
as  genus  from  species,  92 ;  that  men 
violate  the  limits  of  justice  no  proof 
that  they  are  not,  02,  93 ;  truth,  not 
known  always  and  by  all,  93;  viola- 
tions of  moral  law,  do  not  disprove 
that  it  is,  93;  ideas,  are  not  at  first 
known  clearly  and  distinctly  as  sncli, 
94;  require  attention  and  method, 
94;  all  not  indubitably  evident  at 
first,  94;  can  be  asserted  only  of 
necessary  truths  and  instinct^s,  95: 
inrtuenee  of  education  on,  98;  may 
be  obscured  but  not  eflFaced,  98. 

Innate  truths,  in  what  sense  difficult 
and  profound  s<nences  are,  7(>;  dis- 
tinguish us  from  beasts,  77 :  can 
both  be  known  and  also  found  by 
mind,  80:  principles  and  innate 
truths  distinguished,  HS ;  idea  of 
God  anion;:,  •.^ ;  idea  of  future  life 
among,  \^•,  <loctrine  of,  may  lead  to 
assumption  of  infallibility,  90;  uni- 


versal consent  to,  not  principal  but 
confirmatory  proof,  96;  can  they  be 
effaced  by  education  or  custom  ?  98 ; 
why  not  more  lustrous  in  children 
and  illiterates  than  in  adults  and 
literati?  98;  may  be  obscured  but 
not  effaced,  98;  not  creatures  of 
prejudice,  98;  reduce  to  first  prin- 
ciples, 99;  "it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be;  "  is  this 
among?  100;  'impossibility'  and 
'identity'  among,  100;  'being,' 
'  possibility,  and  '  identity '  among, 
100;  •  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,' 
Locks  denies  its  place  among,  102 ; 
*  God  should  be  worshipped '  among, 
102;  idea  of  virtue  among,  104;  are 
they  in  mind  as  memories?  106  ; 
defined,  105;  may  lead  to  laziness. 
107 ;  unravelled  by  discernment,  143. 

Innocent,  262. 

Innocents,  448. 

Innovation,  must  guard  against  ambi- 
tion to  make,  99. 

Insensihllia  corpora,  3;  ingredientia 
perceptionum  con/usarutn,  3. 

Insensible  perception,  bjisis  of  relation 
between  sensible  qualities,  50. 

Instant,  defined,  155. 

Instinct,  in  ethics,  8<i;  not  always 
practical,  87;  its  principles  become 
conclusions  of  natural  light,  88 ; 
its  principles  proved  by  reason,  88 ; 
(/e  naturel)  inclines  custom  to  good 
side,  90;  establishes  tradition  of  ex- 
istence of  God,  90 ;  gives  affectionate 
feeling  between  members  of  species, 
90,  91 ;  what  ?  391 ;  even  in  man,  391 . 

Instincts,  sometimes  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  customs,  96;  their  rea- 
son unknown,  99;  reasons  of,  to  be 
sought,  107. 

Intellection,  what?  178. 

"  Intellectual  System  of  Universe,"  65. 

Intention,  163. 

Intentional  species,  55,  381. 

Interjection,  says  all  in  a  word,  368. 

Intuition,  a  certain  knowledge  by,  404 ; 
primitive  truths  known  by,  404. 

Invention,  rt~}Ct. 

Inrcjizione  la  piii  vaga,  employed  in 
the  spiritual  world,  335. 


.^.,,  u,iinv  iroin  pre' 

or  plcLsiire  or  pain,  •>!! 
.Iml^'inent.wJmt?  U'i ;    distinfl 
from  mind,  m;   false,  209-  r 
of,  214;  J)ay  of,  12,54. 
^wre  «i«>,  <ywi  utitur,  nemlni  fa 

Jitriam,  41>2. 
Jurisconsults,  bonmot  of.  91  •  a  r 

492 ;  Jurameata  of,  538. 
•M18  JUHTosoeiuii,  434. 
Juvenal  quoted,  91. 

Kepler,  12;{,  551. 

Kerkrin-  345. 

Kuowled-e,  our  present,  best,  '>V 
cau  «o  on  to  infinite,  228;  ofTui 
I>;*rfeot,  porhaiw  i)o.s«ible,  22« 
pineal,  how  useful,  273;   of  t 

what-m,4i)<);apartieular8i, 
canon  of,  397;  a  general  si  J 

tion  of  W,3<W;  confused  pereei 
"I  en.j>m,..al.  m;  of  hyp<,the 
truths.  Ideas  in,  41M);  of  truth 
content     400,   401 ;    as   actual 

liab,  ual,401;  habitual,  its  emr 
ment    and    improvement,  401 
two  .sorts  of,  suffKested.  402;  iu 

tive,  404,  410;  demonstrative.' wh 
4n;  opinion,  perhaps  not,  417    1 

tude.  420:  certain,  420:  probal 
•»-0 .  clearness  of,  relate.!  to  cJ. 
m^s8of  ideas,  423:   extent  of  4 

"otaJways  intuitive. 42:5;  not  alwj 
demonstrative,  423;  sensitive.  1 
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convey  different  ideas,  371 ;  of  world 
will  finally  be  reduced  to  grammar 
and  dictionary,  372;  will  be  better 
known  with  increase  of  knowledge 
of  mind,  372. 

Lateran  Council,  581. 

Law  of  continuity,  50. 

Law,  divine,  262 ;  natural,  262,  487 ; 
positive,  2(>2. 

Law,  civil,  262;  of  reputation,  improp- 
erly so  called,  262 ;  described,  264 ;  its 
reformation  needed,  264,  265 ;  a  pre- 
cept  of  wisdom  or  of  the  science  of 
happiness,  391. 

Laws,  three  sorts,  according  to  Locke, 
261. 

Leander  and  Hero,  211. 

Leaves,  no  two  alike,  240. 

Leenwenhock,  346. 

Le^slator,  not  implied  in  all  natural 
rewards  and  punishments,  94. 

Leibnitz,  his  sketch  of  Locke's  Essay 
in  "  Monatliche  Auszug,"  7;  hints 
at  a  more  complete  reply,  7;  delays 
therein,  8;  was  to  be  in  form  of 
dialogue,  9;  unfinished,  9;  his  esti- 
mate of  Locke's  Essay,  10, 13 ;  turns 
to  Theodic^e,  10;  Raspe  publishes 
reply,  10;  differs  from  I..ocke  as 
Plato  from  Aristotle,  10 ;  thinks  soul 
not  a  **  tabula  rasa,"  but  that  it 
has  principles,  11 ;  truth  has  other 
foundations  than  experience,  11 ; 
credits  I^)cke  with  an  approach  to 
his  views,  11,  45;  regards  bodies  as 
always  in  motion,  11 ;  on  axioms, 
12;  on  logic,  12;  on  nominal  and  real 
being,  12;  on  the  Infinite,  12;  his 
explanation  of  Locke's  aversion  to 
the  doctrine  that  principles  are  born 
with  ua,  IS;  his  first  principles,  13; 
differs  from  Locke  on  the  soul  ever 
thinking,  U);  how  he  differentiates 
his  system  from  that  of  Locke,  42 ; 
on  German  philology,  ii04. 

Leibnitz's  system,  gives  a  new  aspect 
to  interior  of  things,  6(5;  unites 
different  schools,  66;  explains  union 
of  soul  and  b(Mly,  <)<J;  gives  true 
principle  of  things,  6(5;  is  simple, 
G<5;  is  uniform,  6(>;  explains  laws  of 
uature,  66;  how  characterized,  68. 


Leine,  the  river,  whence  its  name,  300, 
308. 

Leipsic  Acts,  266. 

Lemma,  what  ?  413. 

Lemnius,  Levinns,  his  monster,  448. 

Length,  an  idea  of  determinate,  not 
in  mind,  149,  150;  preserved  only 
by  real  measures,  150;  pyramid  to 
serve  as  standard,  150;  pendulum 
measures,  150. 

Lentulus,  308. 

Lerins,  Vincent  de,  617. 

Lessius,  153. 

Lethargy,  166. 

Liars  who  contradict  themselves  uni- 
versally obnoxious,  23,  77. 

Licet  us,  351. 

Life,  a  good  one  preferable  to  a  bad, 
apart  from  eternal  felicity,  217 ; 
Epicurean  doctrine,  even  apart  from 
felicity,  not  most  reasonable,  217 ; 
indefinite  ideas  of,  388;  notion  of, 
is  accompanied  by  perception  in 
the  soul,  388 ;  of  man,  that  it  should 
be  a  dream,  not  impossible  meta- 
physically, but  rationally,  422 ;  even 
if  a  dream,  does  not  deceive,  since 
its  phenomena  are  in  reliable  series, 
422. 

Light,  why  referred  to  fire,  1.13 ;  rel- 
ative to  suitable  organs,  133;  like 
sugar,  140 ;  Aristotle's  definition  of, 
321. 

Light,  internal,  what  ?  22, 599 ;  opposed 
by  perceptions  of  sense,  98 ;  is  source 
of  science,  law,  and  morals,  98 ;  its 
struggle  with  perception  of  sense 
described  in  Scripture  and  ancient 
and  modern  philosophers,  98 ;  dulled 
by  sense  and  custom,  98;  —  natural, 
74. 

Lights,  first,  499. 

Lifpitiiii  nephriticum,  4.32. 

Linf/ua  Franca,  293;   Zerr/a,  293. 

Lion, known  by  claw,  357  ;  its  deriva- 
tion, :«X),  301. 

Lipenius,  626. 

Livy,  his  accounts  of  battles  imagi- 
nary, 543. 

Locke,  John,  his  Essay  concerning 
human  understanding,  4;  denies  in- 
nate ideas,  4 ;  declines  reply  to  Leib- 
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Bitz*s  criticism  on  lus  EMay,  6:  on 
axioais,  12:  on  k>pe.  12:  on  tlie 
Infinite.  12;  his  rinnge  of  view  on 
Nevton*5  theory  of  gnTitation,  13: 
boUk  ^myer  and  tnnsmater,  19:  in 
his  Tiev  of  redcction  leUxes  his  doc- 
trine about  innate  ideas.  45;  denies 
anything  rirtnal  inns. 46:  belieTes 
that  mind  does  not  always  think, 
47 :  Ids  antajponism  to  innate  princi- 
ples explained,  71. 

Lope,  its  fraitfnhkess,  12;  valnable, 
1$:  full  of  truths  vhich  can  only  be 
ptoTcd  by  innate  principles,  41;  a 
natural.  88:  has  it  helped  to  main- 
tain the  obdcurity  of  words,  378; 
ignorance  of,  accounts  for  inaoeuiate 
n»  of  terms,  ;^ :  as murii  ademoB- 
strative  science  as  mathematics,  414 : 
of  geometers  but  a  part  of  general, 
414 :  of  prxtbabilities  suggested.  Ml ; 
chains  of  reast^ning  in,  whence  their 
c\>mplexity.  561:  laws  of.  principles 
of  gxiod  sense  reduced  to  writing, 
5(%2 :  a  severe,  not  necessarily  scho- 
l.isiio.  needed  in  practical  delibera- 
tious.  ^»:« :  because  men  reason 
wiilioui  artificial,  does  not  pn.>Ye  its 
inutility.  ^Wvi;  its  s^'holastio  forms 
iiiooiiYouient.  rK*4:  have  its  rules 
emire  sway  in  pn>bable  questions? 
rMkTt.  .Vit«:  iif  the  pn>bable.  Cardan 
on.  5ii(>:  a  snblinie.  sngi^^ted,  to 
wliii'h  ooiuiut^n  is  but  as  alphabet, 
o«>t :  its  |H>ssible  improvement,  506 : 
IliH>ker  upon  its  improvement,  566: 
:is  a  iinivi>rsal  mathematics.  561):  in 
wliat  particulars  reason  ueetls  it, 
57<^:  not  needeil  in  intuitive  knowl- 
tMlijo.  574 :  what  it  i'om prises.  621 ;  its 
contents  aoeonlini;  to  the  ancients, 
fJ2"2:  inclmles  iirt'-.t  tlicendi,  t>22;  its 
boundaries  indetinite.  622;  discur- 
sive, t»2il :  meilicinal.  t524. 

Lojrical   form  reveals  force  of  argu- 
ment. ."KiJ. 

Ix)nibards.  brothers  of  the,  449. 

Lot,  man's,  a  .i;round  of  praise  rather 
than  complaint,  -i'.^X 

Loubere,  M.  de  la,  IM\ 

Louis  le  Dehonnaire.  the  oath  of,  2^4. 

I/>ve.  what?  I(r7,  168;    extension  of 


term,  1$8;  of  oomplaoency,  16S;  of 

benevoknoe,  168 ;  disinteiested.  16B. 
Lnean,  a  sally  of  his  criticised,  144. 
Lncian,  his  **  True  History,'*  388L 
Lndolphe,  75. 
LnUy,  Raymond,  590. 
Lwiafixa,  334. 
Lone,  its  quadrature  by  ffippocratM, 

527 ;  axiom  employed  in  its  qnada- 

tnre,627. 
Latheran  riew  of  Eucharist,  611, 613L 
Lntheranism,  name  disapproTed,  5M. 
"  Lnx  in  Tenebris,'*  G(H. 
Lux  of  the  Rabbis,  242. 
Lynx,  its  derivation,  301. 
Lyumachia,  267. 

Machine,  its  archetypes,  280. 

Madmen,  their  defects,  146 ;  from  rsr- 
erie,  166. 

Magnetology,  a  sctenoe,  525. 

Magnitude,  258. 

Magots,  342,  ;)43. 

Jfais,  its  equivalents  in  German,  3G6; 
its  derivation,  367 ;  its  elliptic  on. 
368. 
,  Malotru,  Abbi>t,  351 

Man,  should  we  call  an  irrational  creat- 
ure iu  human  form  a  ?  244 ;  6b«»uld  we 
call  a  parrot  discoursing  philosophi- 
cally a  ?  244 :  requires  not  merely  re*- 
S4»ning  soul,  but  something  of  figoie 
auil  constitution  of  body,  245:  can- 
not be  a  machine,  246 ;  a  soinal  bein^. 
285 ;  his  speech  the  instrument  and 
bond  of  80i*iety,  285 ;  how  the  namf 
is  arrived  at,  :U0:  what  creatures 
may  l>e  so  called.  «U2 ;  definition  of. 
at  once  real  and  nominal.  ^2:  no 
rational  animal  has  yet  been  found 
with  a  body  differing  much  frr»in 
that  of,  351:  definitions  of.  Aris- 
totle's, ^^:  definitions  of.  Plato's, 
3i>4 :  a  working  definition  of,  3in,3tn!; 
the  most  stupid,  more  rational  than 
the  nu»st  spiritual  l>east. 552. 553 :  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  on  the  globe, 
575. 

Man-ness  (rhommeit^),  369. 

**  Mansions  '*  applied  to  planets,  518. 

Manual  arts,  their  principles  should  be 
taught  by  scholars,  628. 
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Marble,  a  veined  block  of,  the  illus- 
tration of,  4G,  76,  82,  84 ;  block  of, 
with  or  without  veins,  46. 

Marcus  Anrelius,  495. 

Marian  islanders,  104. 

M<arinu8,  465. 

Marionettes  regarded  as  alive,  388. 

Mariotte,  M.,  an  experiment  of,  121 ; 
on  the  color  blue,  337. 

Martin  Corneille,  his  attempts  to  rec- 
oncile philosophy  and  religion,  581. 

Masiiam,  Lady,  (35. 

Mass,  an  image  of  substance,  219. 

Materia  primal  has  imi^enetrability, 
38:5;  has  inertia,  383. 

Mathematics,  paralogisms  of,  faults  of 
form,  18;  some  propositions  demon- 
strated outside  of,  272,  414;  not  the 
only  science  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, 414;  why  it  has  become  so  i)er- 
fc<!tly  demonstrative,  414. 

Mathematicians,  accused  of  passion 
for  glory,  1)3. 

Matter,  how  regarded  by  Locke,  11, 
IG;  how  regarded  by  Leibnitz,  11 ,  10 ; 
"medley  of  effects  of  surrounding 
intinite,"  51 ;  is  not  rigid,  54;  can  it 
think?  5(),  59,  61,  62,  427;  contro- 
versy with  Bishr>p  of  Worcester 
regarding,  56 ;  distinct  from  exten- 
sion, 155;  secondary,  231 ;  primary, 
possesses  a  perfect  fluidity,  231 ;  its 
indivisibility,  a  perplexed  notion, 
234;  distinct  from  body,  38S;  are 
discussions  conc(!riiiiig,  as  inaUria 
prima  futile?  383;  can  it  think, 
427;  primary,  purely  passive,  and 
therefore  incomphite,  42.S ;  primary, 
cannot  produce  iHsrception,  sensa- 
tion, reason,  42H  ;  secondary,  a 
complete  being,  428;  secondary,  a 
real  mass,  428  ;  secondary,  sui)p<)S(iS 
real  unities,  428;  secondary,  its 
unities  percipient,  428;  secondary, 
constitutes  an  intelligible  world  of 
substances,  428;  secondary,  when 
God  gives  it  organs  for  rational  ex- 
pression lie  gives  it  immaterial 
thinking  substances,  428;  second- 
ary, substances  of,  have  within 
them  correspondence  or  harmony, 
428;  secondary,  primitive  powers  of, 
:^K 


are  substances  themselves,  428 ;  sec- 
ondary, derivative  powers  of,  are 
modes  of  being,  428 ;  new  hypothe- 
sis of,  attributes  to  soid  and  body 
only  the  modifications  we  experi- 
ence in  ourselves  and  them,  430; 
new  hypothesis  of,  gives  to  our 
ideas  of  matter  greater  regularity 
and  connection,  430;  presents  diffi- 
culty only  to  those  who  must  im- 
agine what  is  only  intelligible,  430 ; 
changes  in,  dependent  on  reasons 
incapable  of  arising  from  extension 
and  natures  purely  passive,  430; 
changes  in,  cannot  arise  even  from 
particular  and  inferior  active  na- 
tures without  the  pure  and  univer- 
sal act  of  the  superior  substance, 
430 ;  not  unintelligible,  but  in  parts 
not  clear  because  of  our  confused 
perceptions,  which  contain  the  infi- 
nite, and  are  the  detailed  expression 
of  what  occurs  in  bodies,  431 ;  can- 
not produce  pleasure  or  pain,  431 ;  if 
susceptible  of  thought,  may  create, 
501 ;  if  first  eternal  thinking  being, 
means  an  infinite  number  of  think- 
ing being9,  506 ;  cannot  give  rise  to 
perceptions,  507 ;  not  a  monad  or 
unity,  507;  a  mass  of  an  infinite 
number  of  beings,  607 ;  each  being 
of,  is  material  or  immaterial,  507; 
has  a  (General  and  Superior  Cause, 
507 ;  under  Pre-estiiblished  Harmony, 
507 ;  all  is,  518. 

Maurier,  his  slanders  on  Grotius,  542. 

Maurolycus,  442. 

Maxiius  or  Axioms,  on  what  their  self- 
evidence  rests,  462 ;  are  they  evident 
ex  ternunis,  462;  demonstrated  by 
geometers,  4<>2;  when  to  be  iissumed, 
4(>4;  their  use,  473,  474;  their  intro- 
duction into  public  disputations, 
477,  478,  479;  formed  through  an 
instinct,  481 ;  bad  use  of,  482;  help- 
ful to  knowledge,  484,  not  to  be 
blamed  for  improper  use  of  terms, 
484  ;  of  8pe»cial  use  in  long  processes 
of  reasoning,  485 ;  how  formed,  485 ; 
use  in  mathematics,  485;  use  in 
jurisprudence,  486;  what  included 
under,  486 ;  fundamental,  487 ;  some- 
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times  employed  oat  of  seuon,  489; 
klontical,  not  nugatory*  -1110;  thehr 
use,  4ttl;  semi-identical,  their  nse, 
-Itt! :  by  many  regarded  us  basis  of 
knowledge,  517;  relieve  memory, 
517;  not  arrived  at  by  induction, 
517 :  are  present  implicitly  in  exam- 
ples, 518 ;  exist  in  minds  of  all  men, 
51S:  their  certainty  dependent  on 
ciimparison  of  ideas,  51U;  must  not 
be  assumed  gratis,  519;  borrowed  by 
subaltern  sciences  from  superior  in 
which  they  have  been  proved,  519; 
accepted  iHrovisionally,  530. 

Medicine,  the  antiquities  of,  important, 
371.  :«72:  improbability  of  a  better 
Si*ience  of.  442;  bad  use  of  terms  in, 
44:1:  welUletailed  observations  desir- 
able in.  4H9 :  as  an  indidal  term,  627. 

Me<litation,  106. 

**  Meditationes  de  Gognitione,  Veri- 
tate.  et  Ideis."  3, 1-1. 

iit'iliHs  terminus  often  sufficient,  481. 

Mojnddiv  battle  of.  M7. 

Motor,  (teranl,  philologist,  3M. 

Molanohthon,  his  views  of  Eucharist, 

•'  Moiuoiros  do  Tre'voux,"  502. 

Memory,  and  reminisk»enoe,  77 :  effects 
of  former  imprestsions  without,  106; 
d»»os  not  malvo  same  man.  114 :  after 
a  time  may  deot^ive,  248 :  immediate 
and  internal,  cannot  dei*eive,  248; 
nuMliato  and  external,  may.  248: 
Its  fallibility.  MX\;  an  illustration 
of.  fn>ni  ktvpini;  aei»ounts  of  Hartz 
mine<.  4«V»:  lu»\v  Ix^ibnitz  .ipplietl 
laws  of.  in  ktH'pinj;  aj*eounts.  403: 
it^    f»nu*tions,  ."»13;    its  limitations. 

Men.  ilepriv«Hi  of  spe«»<'h  use  other 
p^iioral  si;;!is.  14."»:  with  tails,  Ml; 
distribution  of  Wanl  amonj:.  .'HI: 
prefer  to  dtwive  and  l«»  d«Hn>ive<i, 
3S»>.  [54r>. 

Men:isre.  his  ablH>t  of  Saint  Martin,  350, 

Mon'ures  (lalans.  4.*^. 

Mere'.  Chevalier  de,  his  **  Agremens." 
r.:ii».  [4515. 

Metaphysie,  a  real,  beinp  establi.she<l, 

Meta]>hysies,  abstracts  of.  te.ich  only 
wor«is,493;  the  most  general  science 


■ooording  to  Aristotle,  496;  ethici, 
how  related  to,  496. 

liDtempsychoBis,  53,  68. 

Microacope,  227,  228;  its  oae  reeon- 
mended,  553. 

Mijcp6ir,  rd,  not  to  be  neglected,  51. 

Milky  Way,  Democntas'  eomct  sa^ 
mise  regarding,  277. 

Mill,  why  unooDBcioaa  of  its  eontinii- 
ous  noise?  47. 

Mind,  things  may  be  in,  of  which  one 
is  not  alwajrs  conscious,  30;  may  take 
necessary  ideas  from  itself,  78;  hsi 
more  than  mere  passive  capacity  for 
receiving  impreasions,  80;  Is  not  ss 
wax  or  tablet,  80;  and  judgment, 
distingnlslied,  144 ;  are  Its  Ideas  of 
itself  no  clearer  than  Its  ideas  of 
substance?  226;  the  Supreme  sad 
Universal,  516. 

MQracles,  not  to  be  recnrred  to  in  ordi- 
nary way  of  nature,  65 ;  accepted  hi 
despite  of  analogy,  653;  refused  by 
Christ,  when?  606. 

Miraculous,  its  use  in  philosophy,  61. 

Mirror,  knowledge  of  its  const mction 
as  affecting  rays  of  light,  an  illostrs- 
tion  of  interior  constitution  of  sub- 
stance and  its  relation  to  qualities, 
458. 

Misery,  what?  20a 

Mixe<i.  (M inclusion,  84 :  modes,  acquired 
by  observation,  222 ;  modes,  acquire 
by  invention.  222:  miMies,  aeqnirf^l 
by  explaining  terms.  222:  modes, 
acqnirt^i  in  dreaming  and  rvverie. 
222,223  ;  monies,  are  they  real?  329; 
modes,  tio  we  always  change  speciw 
of,  with  change  of  a  constituent  idea, 

.'«r>. 

Mixta  imperfecte,  361. 

Mode,  a  geometrical,  may  be  referred 
to  specific  essences,  ,"ttl>. 

Mo<les.  the.  aect>rding  to  Locke.  5: 
their  kinds,  5 :  what  ?  148 :  majority 
of.  not  simple,  161:  mixed,  what? 
221;  how  distinguished  fn>m  ideas 
of  substance,  221:  dependent  on 
mind,  27(>:  must  be  possible  and 
comiv&tible.  276:  may  be  real  acci- 
dents. 277:  ingredients  of.  must  be 
compossible,  277 ;  impossible,  can  be 
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invented,  280;  if  an  idea  in  one  of 
them  changed,  it  becomes  another 
thing,  'S85. 

Modification  and  attribute  distin- 
guished, 58. 

Modifications  which  may  belong  nat^ 
urally  to  a  thing,  60. 

Mola,  3«. 

Molyneux,  his  problem  as  to  a  man's 
power  of  discriminating  between  a 
cube  and  globe  presented  to  him  for 
the  first  time  after  obtaining  sight, 
138,  131»,  141;  his  Dioptric,  484. 

Monad,  defined,  147. 

Mtmads,  doctrine  of,  101  ;  substantial 
nnities,  231 ;  not  mass,  507 ;  how  the 
soul  acts  in,  507  ;  Bayie'a  objection 
to  theory  of,  507  ;  originate  from 
(rod  and  depend  on  Him,  511 ;  the 
*•  how  in  detail  "  incomprehensible, 
511;  their  conservation  a  continual 
creation,  511 ;  doctrine  of,  evident 
everywhere,  653. 

*' Monatliche,  Auszug,"  5;  Leibnitz's 
sketch  of  Locke's  essay  in,  7,  2G-38. 

Money,  should  not  be  debased,  578. 

Monkeys,  said  to  possess  organs  of 
speech,  287. 

Monster,  is  it  a  man?  314 ;  can  it  be  a 
species  midway  between  beast  and 
man,  447,448;  his  future  state  dis- 
cussed, 447,  448;  possession  of  rea- 
son settles  its  manhood,  448;  its 
birth  and  shape  presumptions  of 
its  rationality,  448 ;  we  save  it  from 
destruction  during  uncertainty,  449; 
not  made  for  nothing,  449. 

Monsters,  344,  :U.5,  'Mi\,  350,  351,  a")2; 
their  classitication  discussed,  3^59. 

Montausier,  005. 

Mi)0<l,  one  added  to  fourth  figure,  561. 

M<M)d8,  in  each  figure  six,  560;  four 
common,  what?  560;  two  added  to 
first  fii^nre,  560  ;  two  adde<l  to  sec- 
onrl  fi^jiire,  5<>1. 

Moon,  emperor  of,  his  saying,  574. 

Morsil  entities,  their  reality,  329;  re- 
garded as  **  tilings  "  by  jurisconsults, 
329. 

Moral,  good,  260;  evil,  260;  sphere, 
43(>. 

Morality,  truths  of,  demonstrable,  86  ; 


laws  of,  their  violation  does  not 
disprove  them  to  be  innate,  93 ;  ob- 
scured by  excesses,  93 ;  their  neces- 
sity not  demonstrated  as  it  ought  to 
be,  93;  its  principal  point  God's  so- 
cial connection  with  us,  247 ;  partly 
founded  in  reason,  partly  in  experi- 
ence and  disposition,  392 ;  "  the  New 
Hypothesis"  lays  deep  the  founda- 
tions of,  43!);  consideration  of  goods 
of  life  conduces  to,  433;  its  questions 
can  be  decided  as  incontestably  as 
those  of  mathematics,  433 ;  diagrams 
proposed  in,  435 ;  definitions  invalu- 
able in,  435 ;  algebra  may  help,  435 ; 
Weigel's  diagrams  to  illustrate,  435 ; 
are  its  problems  simpler  than  those 
of  geometry,  436?  ideas  of,  are  they 
of  human  invention,  446 ;  the  proper 
science  of  all  men,  625. 

More,  Henry,  67;  his  *' aerial  vehi- 
cles," 380;  his  "Hylarchic  princi- 
ple," 382. 

Moses,  37. 

Motion,  in  Aristotle,  174 ;  by  physical 
impulse  and  by  thought,  is  it  con- 
ceivable in  either  instance?  232;  its 
transference  as  an  accident  not  con- 
ceivable, 232;  amount  of,  lost  in 
impact  of  liodies,  232. 

Motions,  never  lost,  24 ;  become  indis- 
tinguishable, 25;  according  to  Aris- 
totle, 174,  320;  real  phenomena, 
219;  image  of  action,  219;  motivity, 
220;  laws  of,  derived  from  a  cause 
superior  to  matter,  233;  produced 
by  thought,  no  idea  or  experience 
of,  233. 

Motive,  the  present  and  the  sensory 
furnish  a  stronger,  than  the  future 
and  reasonable,  92. 

Mouton,  150. 

Murder,  its  degrees  employed  to  illus- 
trate how  mixed  modes  change  in 
species  with  change  of  a  constituent 
idea,  385. 

Mnsiuus,  Jean,  590;  "Use  of  Reasim 
in  Theology,"  587,  588. 

Mussels,  perception  in,  142. 

Name,  why  not  given  to  murder  of  an 
old  man  ?  222. 
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Names,  iamily ,  258, 2S9 ;  how  bestowed 
on  tribes,  251) ;  improper  use  of,  gives 
rise  to  confusion  (obscority)  of 
ideas,  2t}8,  271 ;  how  they  should  be 
employed,  271 ;  a  particular  one  for 
each  thin^  impossible,  307 ;  such  mul- 
tiplicity would  baffle  the  end  of  lan- 
guage, .')07 ;  such  multiplicity  would 
not  extend  our  knowledge,  907; 
proper,  their  use,  907 ;  have  usually 
been  appellations  at  first,  307;  of 
species,  how  given,  308;  first  used 
by  young  children  personal,  309; 
their  influence,  328;  of  substances 
say  more  than  definition,  393,  2Qi. 

Narquois,  293. 

Nations,  common  origin  of,  297. 

Natural  light,  3(i,  38,  8(»,  88,  89,  92,  96, 
597. 

Naturally,  or,  "  in  the  order  of  nat- 
ure," defined,  (50.  Gl. 

Nature,  ([uestioning,  18;  makes  no 
leaps,  50;  of  things  and  of  mind 
agree,  74;  Labors  to  put  herself 
more  at  her  ease,  194 ;  a  good  econo- 
mist, [{50;  grand  in  effects,  sparing 
in  wiiLses,  IVW) ;  prooeoils  by  shortest 
paths,  4S4;  its  order,  not  of  meta- 
physical necessity,  r»82 ;  grounded  in 
good  pleasure  of  God,  5S2;  may  de- 
viate therefore  for  superior  reasons 
of  grace,  582. 

Naudc,  m). 

Naudeaiia,  580. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  545.  [486. 

Ne  VMi.v  alto  I'i  as  (lam  no  fiat  lucuplctiory 

Necessary,  idea  of,  founded  on  pre- 
sumption of  God's  reasonable  im- 
mutability, 180. 

Necessary  trutli,  when  possible  to 
prove,  J{;  what?  4,  iJ'JG. 

Xc.ccssltate  ;><<•(///,  (>2<) :  J*rter('pfi,()QO. 

Necessity,  never  proved  by  experience, 
22 ;  whc^n  thought  wanting,  182 :  when 
compulsion,  182 ;  when  restraint,  1H2 ; 
of  geonietri<'ul  and  nieta])hysi<.'al  cow- 
sequtMiees,  18.');  <ioes  not  ent<.*r  into 
physical  and  moral  consequences, 
183;  opposed  to  contingjMicy,  183; 
not  determination,  lH,'i. 

Need,  art  of  thinking  in  time  of,  214. 

Nicole,  M.,  ()17. 


Nihil  Mt  in  inteliedu  quod  mon/werit 

in  sensu  exdpe  nisi  ipse  inieOeehu, 

111. 
Nisi,  elliptic  use  of,  368. 
Nisus,  in  Vergil,  C98. 
Nodus  in  scirpo,  400. 
Nomenclator,    330 ;     an    illustrated, 

printed  at  Nuremberg,  386. 
Nominalists,  178, 623;  seemed  to  make 

nature  seem  stingy,  366. 
Nomi/uUi,  in  Roman  law,  360;  afs  of 

puberty,  an  example  of,  3t]0. 
Non-appearance,    not    oqoiTalent  to 

non-being,  96. 
Non-consistence  of  bodies,  134. 
Nothing  cannot  produce  real  beiiig, 

500,501. 
**  Nothing  in  us  but  of  what  we  hare 

been  formerly  conscioos,*'  46. 
Notion,  what?  221,  222,  493;  the  tnie 

mark  of  a  clear  and  distinct,  2S7; 

the  word  discussed,  329. 
Notoriety,  as  evidence,  638. 
*'  Nouveauz  Essais,"  their  origin,  5, 6. 
"Nouvelles   do    la    Repabliqne   dtf 

Lettres,"  50. 
Novelle  of  Boiardo,  398. 
Nugator'm,  4<K). 
Number,  220;    knowledge  of,  not  in 

animals,  145;  ideas  precise  in,  liiO; 

has  no  minimum  in  extent,  160;  oil- 

lective  idea  in,  l(i<) ;  memory  in,  l«iO; 

does  not  de])end  on  imagination, 273; 

short   methods    in,   desirable,  570; 

prime,  how  to  recognize  easily,  571. 
"  Number,  The  great,"  argument  from. 

617. 

Oates,  (>5. 

Oath  cannot  fix  opinion,  though  it  may 
teaching,  619. 

Obediential  iH)wer,  428. 

Obreption,  270. 

Occam,  588. 

Ociuilt  qualities,  63,  204,  431. 

Ocker,  302,  308. 

(Ecumenical  councils  preserved  from 
error  as  to  doctrine,  618. 

Old  man  of  the  mountain,  196. 

Oldenburgh,  526;  Count  of,  259. 

"One  and  one  make  two,"  a  defini- 
tion, not  an  axiom,  23. 
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**  One  and  two  are  three,**  471. 

Opal,  432. 

Opinion,  the  perception  of  a  truth,  92; 
natural,  the  perception  of  an  innate 
truth,  92;  its  value  in  support  of 
truth,  530;  freedom  of,  what?  637; 
how  acquired,  556. 

Opinions,  voluntary  indirectly,  528; 
theoretic,  their  practical  influence, 
535 ;  how  they  spread,  535. 

Opposition,  hetween  the  individual  and 
the  puhlic  an  evil,  620;  between 
sects,  an  evil,  620;  often  an  accident 
of  party  rather  than  result  of  rea- 
soned conviction,  620. 

"  Opiwsite  angles  made  by  intersec- 
tion of  two  straight  lines  an  equal " : 
is  this  truth  innate?  105. 

Optics,  may  be  learned  by  the  blind, 
140 ;  founded  on  maxim  that  nature 
proceeds  by  the  shortest  paths,  484. 

Oracles,  internal,  derived  from  early 
education,  611. 

Ot'ci  f/aleay  479. 

Order,  tempore  vel  natura,  82 ;  of  analy- 
sis, different  from  that  of  occasion, 
220 ;  the  natural  distinguished  from 
the  hi8torica,l,  470. 

Orders  of  Rome,  have  narrower  rules 
than  their  Church,  619. 

Origin  of  ideas,  not  preliminary  in 
philosophy,  15. 

Ostensives,  the,  491. 

Ostracism,  222. 

Ot fried,  gosi^l  of,  2^. 

Oiirang-outang,  man  may  become  as 
stupid  as,  yet  preserve  rational  soul, 
244;  illustrative  of  human  form 
without  human  soul,  244. 

Out  lines,  impression  on  empty  tablets 
of  mind,  a  thing  of  self-perception, 
20. 

Oyster,  perception  in,  142;  tossed  by 
monkey,  an  illustration,  41»1. 

Pain,  ami  pin,  relation  between,  133; 
why  referred  to  bndy?  13.);  rudi- 
ments of,  their  place  in  our  welfare. 
170,171:  iiirlmies  apperception,  IIH; 
l)artly  unconscious,  lO.") ;  what  ?  200 : 
a  feeling  of  imperfection.  201. 

Painting,  deceives  by  metonymy  and 


metaphor,  137 ;  in  fresco,  some  good 
thhigs  like,  173;  a,  which  was  only 
intelligible  when  looked  at  through 
a  cylindrical  mirror,  269. 

Pajon,  595. 

Pallium,  394. 

Pandects,  296,  415 ;  similarity  of  style 
among  authors  far  separated  in  time, 
416. 

Pappus,  573 ;  on  analysis,  521,  565. 

Parabola,  how  one  may  add  to  his  idea 
of,  without  changing  its  concealed 
constitution,  386. 

Parallel  lines,  their  definitions,  318. 

Paralogisms  often  dependent  on  as- 
sumptions, 481. 

Paralytic,  could  learn  geometry,  139. 

Parrhesia^  irappriala^  223. 

Parricide  as  a  possible  crime,  325. 

Parrot  who  talked  philosophy,  would 
it  be  a  parrot  ?  244. 

Parrots,  possess  words  without  organs 
of  speech,  287. 

Paries  extra  partes ^  163. 

Particles,  what?  364  ;  their  use,  364; 
not  absolutely  necessary,  364 ;  their 

•  explanation,  366,  367;  may  connect 
parts  of  an  idea,  364 ;  shotild  be  in- 
vestigated, 368;  catalogues  of,  365; 
concealed  in  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  365 ;  best  explained  by  para- 
phrase, 367 ;  by  ellipsis  equal  to  com- 
plete sentiment,  ii68. 

Particubr  propositions  appear  as  uni- 
versal affirmations,  568. 

Pascal,  on  calculations  of  chances, 
539. 

Passah,  Hebrew,  361. 

Passion,  how  controlled,  207;  or  pas- 
sive power  discussed,  218;  towards 
imperfection,  219;  when  it  is  con- 
fused, a  step  towards  pain.  219. 

Passions,  whence?  1(>7;  what?  172;  af- 
fect body,  173 :  can  be  mastered,  2Xfl ; 
their  illogical  influence,  614,  615. 

**Pat(?r,  space  of,"  578. 

**  Patience,  forced,"  of  soul,  496. 

Paul,  St.,  43,  153. 

Paulus,  jurisconsult,  his  rule,  486. 

Pearls  of  Slu.sius,  geometric  figures 
about  which  much  was  known  before 
they  were  found  to  be  cubic  parabo- 
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loids,  387 ;  or  the  lines  of  the  cable 
parabola,  405. 

Peas,  throwing,  against  pins,  208. 

Pelissou,  591,  592. 

Pendnlum,  employed  to  measore 
length,  150,  156 ;  called  in  German, 
"  tmni^e,"  171. 

Penn,  002. 

Fetishes  volantes,  182. 

Perceptions,  exist  too  feeble  to  be  re- 
meml>ered:  illustration  of ,  24 ;  if  we 
did  not  always  have,  could  not  be 
waked  from  sleep,  24 ;  illustration  of 
man  waked  by  several  voices,  not  by 
one,  24;  never  Uist,  25;  become  in- 
distinguishable by  composition,  28; 
without  apperception  infinite,  47; 
reasons  why  wo  may  not  be  conscious 
of,  47,  48;  insensible,  their  efficacy, 
form  images  of  qualities,  48;  con- 
nect each  being  with  rest  of  uni- 
verse, 48;  make  present  big  with 
future,  and  laden  with  past,  48; 
insensible,  explain  Pre-established 
Harmony,  49 ;  insensible,  render 
doath  a  sleep,  40;  insensible,  con- 
stitute sameness  of  individual,  49; 
inseiisiblc.  their  determining  influ- 
eiu'o,  A\) ;  and  objects,  their  relations 
not  arbitrary,  oO;  insensible,  give 
rise  to  noticeable  perceptions,  50; 
insensible,  of  use  in  pneumatology, 
50;  iusensihle,  explain  wliy  souls  are 
never  perfectly  alike,  r»0,  52;  not 
perceived  or  remembered,  known 
only  by  consequences,  112;  have 
tlieni  while  asleep,  112;  minute, 
mental,  though  not  i)ercoptible, 
liave  effects.  IKJ  :  unpremeditated 
actions,  result  of  minute.  11<> ;  thence 
customs,  110;  thenct.*  passions,  1H5: 
these  in  morals,  what  Jtorpust^les  are 
in  physics,  11(>;  prevent  iudifference 
in  moral  actions,  116;  incline  with- 
out necessitating,  110;  of  which  not 
(•onscious,  121,  l.'Vi;  defined,  l.V>; 
animals  have,  135 ;  have  we,  uncon- 
stiously?  135:  mind  passive  in,  135; 
Locke  denies  unconscious,  136;  in 
plants,  lU,  142;  of  images,  142, 14.3; 
feeblt'.  in  oyster  and  mussel,  142; 
never  without   minute,   166;    none 


IndifFerent  to  us,  1G7;  confused, 
advantages  of,  170 ;  penseptiUe 
only  in  mass,  199;  pertain  to  aO 
the  entelechies,  218;  in  eothuiiaii, 
587. 

Perfection,  man's  highest,  in  Maicfc 
for  true  happiness,  206. 

Perfections,  certain,  bring  greater  im- 
perfections, 208,  209. 

Peripatetics,  66;  obscore,  378;  on  raic- 
faction  and  condensation,  IM;  their 
ten  predicaments,  38Ql 

Perpetual  mechanical  moTement,  11- 
Instration  of  an  ''apparent  idet," 
506. 

Persians,  doobts  about  the  history  <if 
the,  545. 

Persins  quoted,  272. 

Person,  its  content  according  to  Locke, 
245. 

Persons,  can  there  be  two  with  laiiK 
immaterial  substance?  248. 

Peruvians,  their  cruelty,  80. 

Petronius,  "adolescenUM  in  9tMu 
8tulti9nmo»  Jieri,*'  482. 

PlioDdo,  Plato's,  170. 

Phantasms,  459;  sensitive,  459;  pwil 
term  for  ** secondary  qualities''  or 
*' sensitive  ideas,**  459:  confus^tl. 
cannot  abide  if  distinguislied  iuto 
ingredients,  459. 

Phantoms  of  sense  opposed  to  pure 
ideas,  78. 

Pharsalia  1, 128, 144. 

Phi lalet  lies,  why  the  name  was  as- 
sumed, 69. 

Philanthropy  defined,  91. 

Philology,  372. 

"  Philosophia  Mosaics,"  63. 

Philosophy,  practical,  621 ;  as  an  indi* 
cial  term,  627;  introductory  to  otbi»r 
divisions,  628. 

4>opd,  its  signification,  321. 

Photis  (Fotis)  and  the  golden  ass,  24.1. 

Physical  laws,  as  to  G(kI,  not  ncce:*- 
sary,  183. 

Physicist,  .'525. 

Physics,  as  a  whole,  will  never  be  a 
perfect  science,  525 ;  s(»me  parts  of, 
seientifieally  detailed,  52.'>;  canoot 
give  a  reason  f<»r  all  exiK.*riments  in. 
525;  itsc^niteut,  621. 
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Piety,  practical,  526;  natural,  does  it 
save?  590,591. 

Pin,  and  pain,  133;  affrights,  283. 

Pineapple,  cannot  experience  its  taste 
by  account,  321;  its  cultivation,  322. 

Pisani,  Ottavio,  his  "Lycurgus,"  283. 

Piso,  308. 

Place,  what?  152;  particular,  152; 
universal,  152  ;  if  nothing  fixed, 
could  yet  be  determined,  152;  an 
order  of  coexistences,  229. 

Planetary  communication,  complica- 
tions coimected  with,  313. 

Plants,  fecundation  in,  338. 

Plato,  392;  sup])osed  to  believe  that 
soul  has  ori^nally  principles  or 
ideas,  42,  43 ;  his  idea  of  matter,  06 ; 
his  "  Meno,"  78;  on  conscience,  91; 
his"Phrodo,"  170. 

Platonist,  his  soul  of  world,  380,  382 ; 
his  reminiscence  refuted,  105. 

Pleasure,  how  founded  ?  on  semi- 
pleasures,  170;  on  semi-pains,  170; 
a  step  to  happiness,  200  ;  its  low- 
est de^ee,  2()();  its  most  estimable 
kind,  200;  what?  200,  201;  feeUng 
and  appetite  carry  to,  201 ;  can  grow 
infinitely,  201 ;  cannot  have  a  nomi- 
nal definition,  201 ;  allows  a  causal 
definiti(m,  201 ;  and  happiness  dis- 
tinguished, 207  ;  a  feeling  of  perfec- 
tion, 200,  201,  208;  or  displeasure 
accompanying  an  action  can  be 
changed,  216 ;  gc^od,  of  Gml,  defined, 
4.*U ;  cum  ratione  insauir<\  an  ele- 
ment in,  459. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  167-173 ;  not  capable 
of  nominal  definition,  167;  affinity 
of,  170:  pertain  only  to  mind,  200; 
oriy:inate  in  mind  and  body,  200, 
2<>2;  not  in  matter  but  in  soul,  430. 

PloaMures,  Inininons,  how  they  improve 
us,  207  :  confused,  the  danger  of, 207 ; 
two  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  once,  210: 
can  they  bi'  onjoyrd  with  pain?  211 : 
do  men  diminish  future?  212. 

Plenum,  unnecessary  hypothesis,  54; 
uses  of,  r>4. 

Pliny,  on  Demoeritus,  66. 

PhiH  viflcnt  ornU  fjuani  oculuSf  617. 

Pluto,  bis  helmet,  470. 

I*ueumatic8,  doctrine  of  spirit,  3<>2. 


Pncnmatology,  52. 

Point,  defined,  156. 

Polemo,  **  the  world  is  God,"  618. 

Police,  a  better,  desired,  438,  526. 

Pollen,  338,  347. 

Polygon,  to  illustrate  relations,  236. 

Poniatovia,  prophet,  604. 

Portugal,  Sea  of,  1:A. 

Possible,  *  distinctly  intelligible,'  277. 

Power,  idea  of,  how  formed,  130, 174 ; 
possibility  of  change,  174;  active, 
may  be  called  force,  174 ;  active,  the 
proper  attribute  of  spirit,  174,  233; 
passive,  as  mobility  and  resistance, 
174,  175;  passive,  that  of  bodies, 
174,  177,  233;  a  simple  idea  through 
ignorance,  175  ;  relation  of,  175  ; 
active,  idea  of,  furnished  by  reflec- 
tion, 175,  177  ;  an  obscure  idea  of, 
given  by  an  impinging  body,  176 ;  its 
noblest  sense,  176 ;  active,  in  entele- 
chies  alone,  177;  liberty  the  most 
important  form  of,  218 ;  what  ?  224 ; 
includes  tendency,  224 ;  an  entelechy, 
224. 

Powers,  pure,  are  fictions,  110;  real, 
not  possibilities,  112 ;  have  tendency, 
112. 

PrfBtor's  album,  44,  86. 

Predicaments,  361 ;  use  of,  important, 
311, 380;  the  ten,  of  the  Peripatetics, 
380;  may  be  reduced,  380. 

Predicate  is  in  subject,  5<)8,  569. 

Pre-established  Harmony,  49,  230, 
2X\  252,  :iJ3,  421 ;  requires  sensible 
outlines,  78;  explains  motion  of 
bodies,  22^) ;  its  infiuence  on  theology 
and  pneumatology,  3H]3. 

Pre-judgments,  by  which  men  would 
except  themselves  from  discussion, 
5.51 ;  legitimate  in  the  Romish  con- 
troversy, 531. 

Prejudice.  i«,  99.  [364. 

Prepositions,  their  use  and  origin,  2iK), 

Prescriptions  of  Tertullian,  5^51. 

Presentiments,  we  have,  15. 

Presumjitions,  what?  260;  of  the  juris- 
consults, 538,  616. 

Primary  matter,  231. 

Primitive  language,  see  Langnage. 

Primitive  truths  cannot  be  proved  by 
anything  more  certain,  410. 
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"  Prince,  a  great/'  as  benefaotor  of 
the  race,  expected  by  Leibnitz,  438, 
629. 

Princ^ium  individuationis,  239. 

Principle  of  principles :  union  of 
definitions  by  means  of  identical 
axioms,  521. 

Principles,  first,  according  to  Leibnitz, 
13 ;  on  which  men  agree,  71 ;  not  im- 
pressions which  minds  receiye  with 
their  existence,  71;  universal  con- 
sent does  not  prove  them  innate,  71 ; 
not  universal ,  71;  the  two  great 
speculative,  77;  first,  how  arrived 
at,  99;  should  be  open  to  judicious 
investigation,  lUK,  473. 

Proltabilities,  mathematical  calcula- 
tion of,  5:^;  illustrated,  540,  541; 
a  new  logic  of,  541 ;  methods  of  es- 
caping unpleasant,  <»14,  615. 

Pntbability,  the  part  of  logic  which 
estimates,  still  wanting,  213;  Aris- 
totle's mistake  concerning,  214;  its 
consideration  important  yet  neg- 
lected, 417;  degrees  of  resem- 
blance (ex  datis)  can  be  determined, 
417;  tca('hin<;  of  Jesuit  moralists 
coiiceriiiii^,  41S;  must  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  things,  419; 
opinions  of  jwrsons  collateral  only 
to  its  determination,  419;  opinion 
of  ('oiK'rnii'us.  thou<;h  ho  was  alone, 
had  most.  419;  art  of  estimating, 
more  usi^ful  than  most  demonstra- 
tive seieneeJt.  419;  grf)nn(ls  of,  629, 
r»:«>,  5:52;  its  hijjhest  degree,  5;J8; 
nature  of,  r»2*.>,  5sr>;  false  measures 
of.  in  what  they  consist, <>11 ;  onecan- 
not  lean  to  si<Ie  of  less,  <)15. 

Probable  reasoning  of   jurisconsults, 


r>77. 


Prohleins,  what?  411. 

Pnuhis,  ICW.  4(kI,  191;  demonstrates 
axioms,  14:  his  philosophical  style, 
41<;. 

Pr(K'opins,  when  credible,  542. 

*'  PntO'rfudijtt  De,  soientisB  demoiir- 
strmull  pomovnis,''  4.37. 

Progress,  in  all  things,  142;  to  be  ex- 
pected, 440.  (;'J9. 

Proijymnasniata,  .'{99. 

Projection,  of  a  circle  on  a  plane,  illus- 


trative of  relation  between  idea  tni 
its  cause,  133. 

Pxolepeis,  of  Stoics,  43. 

Proof,  advantage  of  oontinued  appli- 
cation of,  402,  403;  complete,  5S; 
more  than  complete,  538 ;  more  thai 
half  complete,  OSS;  less  than  half 
complete,  538;  slender,  should  it  it 
criminal  cha^^es  be  in  any  case  ac- 
cepted against  a  man?  577 ;  alendef, 
accepted  against  a  man  not  to  cos- 
demn  him,  but  to  prevent  him  doing 
harm,  577. 

Proofs,  411. 

Propositions,  which  secure  acqoiet* 
cence  as  soon  as  heard,  are  thtj 
found  in  physics  as  well  as  mttinb- 
matics?  83;  identical,  do  not  admit 
proof,  83;  universal,  of  the  truth  or 
certitude  of,  452 ;  being  certain  of, 
454 ;  can  they  be  obtained  by  ezps- 
rience  of  **  consequences  in  a  cos- 
stant  manner"?  461;  express  ai 
late  an  effort  of  mind  as  formulat- 
ing axioms,  470;  general,  GonoeniiBg 
substance,  are  often  triding,  493; 
some  grand  and  beautiful,  4!4 ;  nni- 
versal,  do  not  relate  to  existence, 
498;  imiversal,  may  be  accideuul, 
498 :  a  division  of,  into  general  aod 
particular,  virtually  a  division  into 
those  of  fact  and  those  of  rea.><*o, 
514 ;  ca])able  of  a  certain  generalirr, 
514;  of  reason,  515 ;  mixtHl..'il.'>:  hnv 
far  general  and  certain,  .')15:  cate- 
gorical and  hyiK>thetic4iI,  how  n^ 
late<l,  515,  51G;  of  two  kinds:  of 
fact,  537 ;  of  speculation.  .'>37. 

Proi)ensities,  insensible  perceptions  of 
perfections  and  imperfections,  201. 

Proper  names,  originally  appellatives. 
307. 

Property,  term  discussed,  4**^,  434. 

Prophecies,  instances  of  pretended, 
604;  their  bad  effects,  005:  alle^. 
said  to  have  had  a  good  effei^t,  ()K 

Proportion,  the  relation  of,  258. 

Propriety,  regard  for,  among  men,  91. 

Proscription  222. 

Prost?iaph«resis,  in  probability,  510; 
how  employed  by  peasantry,  510. 

Protestants,  non-opinionatiye,  may  be 
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saved,  according  to  some  Romish 

doctors,  591. 
Proverbs,  481. 
Psittacism,  191, 196. 
Public,  opinion,  its  force,  262;   spirit 

depends  on  morality  and  religion, 

530. 
"  Public  spirits,"  536. 
Puccius,  Franciscus,  593. 
PufTeudorf,  435. 
Punishment,  2(30. 
Pyramid,  conservation  of  measure  by, 

150. 
Pyrenees,  .%8. 
Pythagoras,  100,  474. 

"  Quaken,"  as  a  stem,  298. 

QtuB  uno  spiritu  continenturf  241. 

Quakers,  599. 

Qualities  of  things,  defined,  131 ;  pri- 
mary, what?  131;  secondary ,  what  ? 
132;  jK)wer,  when  regarded  among 
the  primary,  132;  power,  when  re- 
garded among  the  setrondary,  132; 
secondary,  their  relations  to  corre- 
8i>onding  ideas,  l.'i'i;  even  primary, 
do  not  appear  uniformly,  134;  clas- 
8ifie<l  upon  basis  of  most  common 
conditions,  134;  real,  what?  134; 
what?  148;  sensible,  confused,  432; 
sensible  connections  known  only 
through  ex|)erienee,  432;  analysis 
employed  in,  432;  secondary  (sensi- 
tive ideas),  their  relation  to  interior 
const!  I  lit  ion  of  bodies,  a  confused  re- 
sultant of  the  actions  of  bodies  upon 
us,  458. 

Quitrto  niodn,  properties  in.  how  appli- 
cable to  injima  ftpecieSf  455. 

**  Quek,"  2<H). 

QiU'stions,  are  themes  between  ideas 
and  pro|K)sition8,  398. 

Qt(i(t  inter  (tnnn'ff  homines^  etc.,  91, 

guirtisis,  "  ba^l,"  53;  "  idle,"  526. 

(^iiin(|uina,  .'')25. 

QiKMllibfts.  419. 

•'  H,"   (•nij)loy(?d   to  signify  a  violent 

niovonient  and  noise,  'J9'.). 
Kabbina;;e.  372. 
KaK<»sky  impelled   to  attack  Poland, 

604. 


Ramists,  398. 

Ramus,  Peter,  on  the  reduction  of  logi- 
cal figures,  408,  409. 

Rank,  of  man  in  scale  of  being,  439; 
carries  with  it  requirements,  609, 
610. 

Rarefaction,  of  matter,  124;  none, 
127. 

Raspe,  publisher  of  '*Nouveaux  £s- 
sais,"  10. 

'* Rauschen,"  defined,  299. 

Realists  seem  to  make  nature  prodigal, 
178,  356. 

Reality,  what?  22,  148;  of  relations 
depends  not  merely  on  the  minds  of 
men  but  on  that  of  Glod,  276,  277 ;  of 
the  nominal  definition,  316;  of  our 
knowledge,  444. 

Reason,  natural  revelation,  32 ;  essen- 
tial to  all  revelation,  32;  its  place 
in  investigating  an  alleged  revela- 
tion, %;  of  men,  69;  animals  have, 
145;  prefers  to  consecrate  term 
to  man,  146;  to  declaim  against, 
foolish,  206;  "a  cimcatenation  of 
truths,"  206;  consists  in  knowing 
the  truth  and  following  the  good, 
206;  de|)ends  on  characters,  220; 
Leibnitz's  definition  of,  555 ;  Locke's 
definition  of,  555;  a  special  defini- 
titm  of,  555;  its  uses  as  defined,  555; 
a  priori,  556 ;  in  truths  corresponds 
to  cause  in  things,  556;  confined 
to  man,  556;  apparent  in  animals, 
what?  556;  its  two  parts,  556;  its 
four  degrees,  556 ;  one  of  these  not 
apparent,  556;  contrary  to,  when? 
578 ;  above,  when  ?  578,  579 ;  things 
beyond  our  present  faculties  not 
above,  578, 579 ;  uoi  opposed  to  faith, 
580;  tlefined,  583;  used  by  all  as 
long  as  it  seems  to  aid  them,  583; 
in  theology  agitated  between  Socin- 
ians  and  Catholics,  585 ;  and  custom, 
ditticult  to  satisfy  both,  009. 

Reasoning,  an  oddness  in  some  people 
due  to  a  non-natural  connection  of 
ideas,  282 ;  what  ?  411 ;  all,  springs 
from  things  already  known  and 
agreed  to,  413;  is  ex  prsdcognitis 
et  jnicconct'ssis,  Al'A,  470;  claims  of, 
an  infinite  number  of,  561. 
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512:  of  the  diffemit  orjeun  bear 
witness  U>  eaeh  other,  512;  bcjood 
these,  no  knowledge  but  prob«bil- 
ity.5l2. 

SenaeHtnalitir*,  capdUe  of  real  defini- 
tion. 17 :  giTe  occaikm  to  pereeiTe 
ideas  and  tmths,  83;  not  of  arbi- 
trary condtitntion,  171. 

Senses,  lome  ideas  not  from,  70;  f^Te 
confused  ideas  and  truths,  83;  do 
not  gLxe  truths  afasointely  certain, 
470:  are  liable  to  illusion,  470. 

Sensible,  qualities,  pleonasm  of  per- 
ception in  regard  to,  331;  ^ecies, 
381. 

Sentiments  and  beautiful  aentenees  of 
anchors,  their  use,  4D2. 

Serenns.  4ti5. 

Series,  a  continued,  to  what  extent 
in  ciirporeal  and  intelligent  worlds, 
S12-3:^ :  certain,  not  compossible  in 
universe,  3^ 

Series,  infiuite,  42t ;  expressive  of  pro- 
portion of  square  and  circle,  425; 
can  it  l)e  expresse^l  in  a  finite  quan- 
tity, 423 :  a,  of  syllogisms,  SUA. 

SextiKS  Poniponius.  241. 

Shadows  iiiter|ienetrate,  yet  are  dis- 
tiuct.  2:«. 

Shame,  what  ?  17-'^. 

'*  Shepher^K  Tht?  Extravagant,"  380. 

Siam,  King  of,  aiul  existence  of  ice, 
5:n\  r>S2. 

Sibyl.  Ciini.'Ban.  598. 

Sifrnl.Pftri.M*;. 

Si;:ht,  objrt't  of,  may  not  be  in  ex- 
istence when  seen,  1.77;  e<lucated, 
of  physioians,  t^^2:  neither  wholly 
nefessarj-,  nor  wholly  voluntary, 
r»28. 

Si}n>s.  *»-l ;  and  indications,  medical, 

Sini])le  ideas,  4  :  simple  in  appear- 
ance, 120  :  api)erception  does  not 
divide  them,  120:  analyzeil  by  rea- 
son, 121 :  which  come  by  one  sense 
only.  121  ;  arranged  according  to 
means  by  which  wo  perceive  them, 
121 ;  cannot  have  nominal  detini- 
tions,  :U9, 

Simple  moilcs,  IW. 

Sins  ajid  duties,  261. 


%ie,  knowledge  of,  how  aeqoind,160L 

Sleep,  165, 166 ;  does  not  arrest  pemp- 
tion,  112;  if  soul  exist  in,  withoit 
perception,  why  not  thoni^t  exiit 
without  peioepti<Hi?  113;  secuiedVy 
diTiaion  of  attention,  115;  dran- 
lees,  has  a  feeble  conadonsaaM, 
115. 

S]eldan.his  forgetf  olness.  114 ;  Chariei 
fifth's  opinion  of,  513 ;  natare  of  hii 
work,  543. 

Slnsins,  his  <'  pearia,"  387,  465. 

Society,  founded  in  natoxe  and  eoa- 
Tenience,  285,  286;  not  founded.  M 
according  to  Hobbes,  in  the  wickei- 
ness  of  the  species,  285,  286. 

Socinians,  586, 589. 

Socrates,  496  ;  in  "  Meno,"  78 ;  os 
afllnity  of  pleaaoxe  and  pain,  170; 
his  demon,  588. 

SoUm  dicere/aitum  aucfet,  156. 

Solidity,  220;  how  caused,  123;  m- 
penetrabili^,  a  aynonyme,  122, 123; 
sensible,  124;  essential,  what?  121: 
what?  125;  perfect,  an  experimest 
regarding,  126. 

Solomon,  quoted,  158. 

Solon,  on  parricide,  325. 

Something,  the  Eternal,  is  it  a  being, 
501. 

Sondem,  its  meaning,  366. 

Sophia  of  Russia,  <i01. 

Sophists,  their  obscurity  of  tcachinj! 
ridiculed  by  Luciau,  378. 

Sorbonne,  Casauboti's  bon-moi  con- 
cerning, 478. 

Sorites,  559,  561. 

Sorrow,  what?  172. 

Soul,  in  it  a  multitude  of  impressioiLS 
inarticulate  like  noise  of  waves,  11: 
always  thinks,  11 ;  more  independent 
than  thought,  15,  24:  its  thoughts 
not  alwa>'8  distinct  enough  for  re- 
membrance, 24:  if  passive,  is  with- 
out life,  25;  its  immortality  not  de- 
pendent on  gracious  miracle,  25, 5>\ 
6^{;  its  alleged  reuni<m  iKith  ocean 
of  Divinity,  53;  its  ineffaceable  cnn- 
ncctiou  with  organic  Ixnly,  53;  its 
immortality  proved,  62;  can  it  be 
annihilated?  U2;  the  importaiK*e  of 
its    immateriality   to   religion  anil 
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morality,  62,  63;  Locke's  view  of 
its  inimatoriality,  63 ;  our  thoughts 
and  acts  come  from  its  depths, 
70;  is  its  failure  to  perceive  only 
a  failure  to  remember  what  was 
learned  formerly?  79;  can  a  thing 
be  in,  and  yet  not  known  when 
the  soul  has  the  capacity  of  know- 
ing it?  71);  may  not  nature  have 
concealed  therein  some  original 
knowledge?  79;  its  properties  and 
affectiuns  cannot  be  all  considered 
at  once,  79 ;  may  have  possessions  of 
which  we  have  made  no  use,  80;  has 
more  than  naked  faculty  towards  in- 
nate truths,  81 ;  has  dispositions,  a])- 
titudes,  propensities  toward  innate 
truths,  81;  nothing  in,  which  will 
not  be  exi)re8sed  by  understanding, 
87;  what  it  comprises,  111;  never 
without  perception,  112;  continuity 
of  its  perceptions  not  disproved  by 
dreamless  men,  115;  of  child,  what 
ideas  in,  before  or  at  moment  of  un- 
ion with  body,  117  ;  its  thoughts  indis- 
tinct when  a  multitude  of  movements 
in  brain,  117 ;  it  always  expresses  a 
body  which  is  always  impressed  in 
an  intinitc  multitude  of  ways,  117; 
perception  in,  of  which  it  is  not  c<m- 
scnous,  117;  does  not  require  that 
impressions  be  of  a  certain  form  and 
size  to  be  perceived,  117  ;  movements 
within,  corresix)ndeiit  to  circulatory 
and  tligestive  movements  in  the 
body,  117 ;  how  do  we  know  it  al- 
ways thinks,  117;  what  is  perceiva- 
ble is  composed  of  what  is  not  so, 
11.S ;  is  to  say  tliat  it  thinks  without 
consciousness,  to  say  that  it  thinks 
unintelligibly?  118;  not  merely  the, 
always  thinks,  but  the  man,  118 ; 
passive  only  in  perception  of  simple 
ideas,  111);  active  in  forming  com- 
l)lex  ideas,  119;  impossible  for  it  to 
think  expressly  upon  all  its  thoughts, 
119:  if  thinking  <»n  all  its  thoughts,  j 
it  would  never  i>ass  to  a  new  thought, 
119;  its  connection  with  body,  l-'W; 
vegetable,  141 ;  a  siniphj  substance 
or  monad,  147;  while  reprcscMiting 
bo<iy,  preserves  its  own  jM'rfeclions. 


181 ;  dependent  on  body,  181 ;  in 
voluntary  acts  body  dependent  met- 
aphysically on  it,  182;  a  living 
mirror.219 ;  a "  separate,"  inconceiv- 
able, 220,  221 ;  thinks  and  feels  al- 
ways, 230 ;  never  leaves  entirely  and 
at  once  the  body,  230;  in  animals 
and  vegetables  secures  their  iden- 
tity, 241 ;  cannot  wholly  leave  body, 
242;  keeps  even  in  death  an  organ- 
ized body  part  of  preceding,  242; 
basis  of  identity,  242;  no  transmi- 
gration of,  but  transformation,  242; 
should  doctrine  of  its  immaterial- 
ity be  received  on  faith?  429;  im- 
materiality of  soul  not  the  only 
basis  of  morality,  429;  produces 
pleasure  or  pain  in  conformity  to 
what  takes  place  in  matter,  431 ;  is 
there,  if  it  is  not  perceived?  490. 

Souls,  always  joined  to  a  body,  52, 
113;  of  brutes,  their  conservation 
does  not  require  metempsychosis, 
53;  not  perishable,  68,  166;  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  are 
truths  in,  which  may  yet  be  devel- 
oped, 80;  capable  not  merely  of 
knowing  innate  truths,  but  of  find- 
ing them,  80;  all  differ,  butnotspe- 
cificallj',  110 ;  never  without  organs, 
220;  never  without  sensations,  220 ; 
a  kind  of  movement  attributable  to, 
231 ;  change  nothing  in  the  force  of 
bodies  nor  in  their  direction,  233; 
as  primitive  entelechies  are  infinite, 
'M8. 

Soul  and  body,  independent,  yet  mutu- 
ally obedient,  68 ;  difticulty  regard- 
ing union  of,  removed  by  doctrine 
of  monads,  510,  511 ;  harmony  of, 
553. 

•*  Soul  and  machine,"  348,  349. 

Sound,  heard  by  teeth  and  vertex,  122. 

Space,  views  of  Locke  and  I>eibnitz 
regarding,  12:  full  of  infinitely 
divisible  matter,  54;  without  body, 
a  fiction  of  philos<»phers,  114;  **  full 
of  cubes?"  124;  and  solidity,  are 
they  two?  128;  a  kind  of  order,  128; 
defined,  ir»3 ;  indicates  the  j>ossible 
as  well  as  the  actual,  158;  has  its 
reality  from  (iod,  159;    infinite,  no 
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idea  of,  163 ;   a  vacuam  in,  consid- 
ered, 10, 126,  484. 

Spain,  castles  in,  166. 

Species,  imniission  of,  a  tlieory  of  self- 
perception,  20;  intentional,  55,  381 ; 
names  of,  originally  given  to  individ- 
uals, 308 ;  receive  names  of  genera, 
308 ;  ascend  from,  to  genera,  309 ;  can 
be  infinitely  varied,  314;  is  the  es- 
sence or  idea  of,  factitious  or  existent 
in  nature  ?  314  ;  are  they  dependent 
entirely  on  name,  315;  its  limits, 
usually  fixed  by  nature,  may  be 
arbitrary,  328 ; 'logical,  will  never  be 
found,  331,  332 ;  cannot  be  founded 
on  essence  or  interior  constitution, 
332;  is  their  foundation  in  nature 
or  in  naming  ?  3^V> ;  an  ambiguity  in 
connection  with  terms,  335,  336  ; 
what  can  after  change  be  returned 
to  its  first  form,  has  preserved  its 
first,  336 ;  in  organized  bodies,  336 ; 
determined  by  generation,  336 ;  what 
constitutes  human,  336;  all,  truth- 
fully distinguished,  have  founda- 
tiouB  in  nature,  337;  in  botany, 
337;  assumptions  involved  in  the 
supposition  tliat,  are  dependent  on 
niodi'tl  esseneos,  l\3S  ;  may  there 
not  be  a  common  internal  specific 
mark  of?  330  ;  if  dependent  on 
propaj^ation,  questions  concerning, 
34;J,  344  ;  which  are  not  unum  per 
»v',  348 :  devised  by  the  ignorant,  but 
constantly  under  scientific  correc- 
tion, 'M\\  XA):  if  work  of  nature, 
why  such  differing  conceptions  of? 
350;  may  have  real  essences  inde- 
IHMident  of  our  knowledge,  'V53  ; 
much  alike,  seldom  occur  together, 
'Xu\ :  in  what  cases  passage  between 
may  be  insensible,  .'i5.S;  to  what 
extent  we  can  combine  ideas  to 
produce,  1^3,  'XA  ;  definition  of, 
depends  on  ability  and  industry 
of  definer,  3.'54 ;  conceptions  of,  may 
vary,  [ViTy :  may  be  good  and  natural, 
th()u<i:h  not  best  and  most  natural, 
IViT);  men  determine  name  but  not, 
357;  mathematical,  357;  physical, 
357:  acridciital  changes  do  not  af- 
fect, :\l)S-,  i)rovi8ional  mark  of,  358; 


do  the  house  dogs  of  England  and 
those  of  Boulogne  belong  to  different, 
358;  infima,35S;  dog  and  elephant, 
of  different,  358 ;  of  time-pieeea,  bov 
determined,  359 ;  all  men  of  one,  359; 
do  not  depend  on  opinion,  360 ;  exist 
in  nature,  360;  purely  logical,  SW; 
purely  physical,  360  ;  founded  on 
specific  civil  differences,  360;  nomi- 
nal, 360;  legal,  360;  of  artifieisl 
things,  the  hesitation  to  admit  them 
into  the  Predicamental  Tables,  361 : 
a  rule  for  determining,  practicslly, 
361 ;  sensible,  381 ;  do  we  wioo^y 
think  that  nature  fixed  limits  to 
each  by  specific  essence,  and  that 
this  follows  some  Bi>ecific  name  ?  386 : 
a  dictionary  of  simple  ideas  observed 
in  each  individual  of,  desiderated, 
394;  description  of,  is  natural  his* 
tory,  395  ;  is  being  completed  I7 
degrees,  396;  why  retarded,  386; 
will  be  defined  provisionally  onlj 
by  definitions  of  genera,  457;  medi- 
ate, why  kept  from  our  observation, 
552 ;  connection  of,  552. 

Speculative  discussion  usually  affords 
two  sides,  378. 

Speech,  the  instrument  and  l>ond  of 
society,  285;  monkeys  8ai<l  to  hare 
org:ins  of,  28(>:  might  cunsist  of 
musical  tones,  287 :  b\-  words  mow 
suited  to  man's  original  simplicity, 
287 :  organs  of,  not  in  birds  m' bo  use 
words,  287 :  man  ali>ne  can  employ 
organs  of,  287. 

Spendthrift,  his  undue  estimate  of 
**  advantage  of  the  present,'*  209. 

Spider's  voracity,  91. 

Spinoza,  *'  the  subtle  Jew,"  cautiously 
qnoted,  52i» :  life  of,  exemjilark'.  .135. 

Spinozists.  I^ibnitz's  relation  to,  &; 
their  views  of  God,  61);  their  views 
of  final  causes,  60. 

Spirit,  existence  of,  more  certain  than 
that  of  sensible  objects,  221) ;  not  •*  in 
hro  spfl  in  aiiqito  ubi^"  the  expre>- 
sion  challenge<l,  *SV) ;  their  "  ubiety  " 
dctaili^d,  2^U):  cannot  l>e  stripiwdof 
I>erceptions  of  piLst  existence,  24*.'; 
has  presentiments  which  can  be  de- 
vel(>iK>d,  240;  an  illustration  of  a 
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word  passing  from  a  sensible  origin 
ta  a  signification  more  abstruse, 
289. 

Spirits,  united  to  some  organic  body, 
159;  related  to  other  bodies,  159; 
related  to  space,  159;  can  perhaps 
assume  juitable  organs  of  sensation, 
228:  can  ojKirate  only  where  they 
arc,  229 ;  active  power  perhaps,  the 
proper  attribute  of,  2^33;  created, 
not  totally  separate  from  passive 
matter,  234;  in  the  future  state, 
possess  very  j>crfect  organs,  393; 
intluence  matter,  410;  form  a  kind 
of  State  under  God,  441. 

Spring,  a  mineral,  240. 

**  Square  is  not  a  circle  "  :  is  the  idea 
innate?  83,84. 

Square  may  be  known  by  child,  though 
its  incommensurability  with  its  diag- 
onal unknown,  KX). 

**  Square  equal  to  circle,''  how  nearly 
done,  424. 

Stabbing,  English  opinion  of,  326. 

•*  State  of  Vision  "  of  theologians,  429. 

Stegmann,  Christopher,  a  Socinian, 
585.  [585. 

Stegmann,  Joshua,  an  anti-Socinian, 

Stoics,  their  prolepSes,  43 ;  their  views 
of  the  passions,  172;  their  "wise 
man  alone  free,"  179;  on  future  life 
and  virtue,  208. 

2Irop7'>J,  91. 

Strabo,  345. 

Strauchius,  3()5. 

Street-i)orfer  surpasses  a  statesman  in 
determining  the  weight  of  a  burden, 
273. 

Strigil,  curry-comb,  3m. 

Study,  1()5,  1(3G;  reasons  for  aversion 
to,*fM)9. 

Stupidity,  Ud. 

Suarez,  494. 

Sub-exceptions,  48(). 

Subscription  to  symbols,  0)19. 

Substance,  its  existence  dci)endent  on 
activity,  11;  *  a,  whose  knowledge 
and  power  are  infinite  should  be 
lionoure<l,'  an  innato  principle,  23; 
how  perceiveil,  24;  Locke's  view  of, 
57,  58:  activity  belonj^'s  to  its  es- 
sence, GO;  immaterial,  necessary  to 


thought,  62;  unities  of,  66;  Locke 
denies  we  have  idea  of,  105 ;  reflec- 
tion discovers  idea  of,  105;  once  in 
action  always  so,  111 ;  has  a  degree 
of  liquidity.  111 ;  activity  of,  implies 
activity  of  soul,  112;  Locke's  defini- 
tion, 148;  idea  of,  not  obscure,  148; 
division  of,  148;  may  God,  finite 
spirits,  and  matter  be  modifications 
of  a  common?  153;  do  accidents 
subsist  in  ?  154  ;  divergency  of 
opini(m  between  Locke  and  Leib- 
nitz upon,  154;  that  which  is  active, 
218;  one  «'reated,  cannot  influence 
another,  218;  is  idea  of,  due  to  in- 
advertence? 226;  is  assumption  of 
substratum  in,  unreasonable?  225; 
whence  our  ignorance  of  substance  ? 
227  ;  Locke's  opinion  of,  2154 ;  if  one 
add  a  quality  to  the  idea  of  a,  docs 
he  change  essence  of  substance,  or 
perfect  his  idea  of  it?  '^S5;  an 
allegation  that  ideas  of,  being  fan- 
cies, prevent  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, 389;  the  visible  in,  gives  first 
ideas,  392;  knowledge  of  internal 
constitution  of,  necessary  to  ulterior 
knowledge  both  of  qualities  and  of 
accidents,  457,  458 ;  can  it  be  multi- 
plied when  the  individual  essence 
does  not  exist  ?  589 ;  in  theology,  ()12. 

Substances,  according  to  Locke,  5; 
simple,  created,  always  joined  to  a 
body,  52 ;  never  naturally  sei)arated 
from  matter,  63;  universally  liifTer- 
ent,  110;  internal  vortices  of,  cannot 
be  stopped,  112;  'these  machines 
are,'  280;  their  definition,  317;  gen- 
era and  species,  only  sorts  of,  330; 
ideas  of  individual  names  usually 
confined  to  ideas  of,  361 ;  perfect,  to 
be  distinguishe<i  from  (ar/f/rer/ata) 
assemblages  of  substances,  'Mil ;  di- 
recting or  characteristic  qualities  in, 
.■>92:  names  of,  say  more  than  defini- 
tion, 39:5,  394  ;  definitions  of,  arrive<l 
at  by  study  of  natural  history,  314; 
do  not  have  their  qualities  inde- 
pendent of  other  substances,  4(51. 

Suhstj'dtfini,  r». 

Suhvenlrc,  11. 

Succedaiicuin,  417. 
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**  Summa  Th«<»UMn»  "  of  Fabri.  586.       Syncretist^,  537. 

SHmma  remm^  215, 610.  i  Synthesis,   oft«n    leads   to  beantifnl 


phrase   of    Hippo- 


troths,  412. 
Syrus,  Pablilius,  492. 


Tabula  rata,  is  the  mind  originally 
a?  4, 10. 15, 42,  ai.  lOG :  df  Arist4itk, 
38;  a  fiction  baaed  on  imperfect  uo- 
tions  of  philosophers,  lii9,  110;  if 
soul  a,  then  when  ideas  taken  awsr 
there  is  nothing,  110 ;  notion  of,  rem 
really  on  corporality  of  soul,  IIL 


Zjeartrota    rarrs, 

crates.  48. 
.Sun.  bird»  in  the.  intelligent,  214. 
Suppressions,  internal,  77. 
S.ini  thtkogfats,  191,  1»3,  196,  198,  210, 

•33,  270,  JS:. 
Suspension  i>f  desire.  202. 
.Sweilen.  theological  authority  in.  611. 
Swe^lish  youth,  a  prodigy  in  nnmbers, 

78,  »C.* 
Sweetness  different  from  bitterness,  a  i  Tacitus,  91. 

fact  ikf  primitive  experience,  23.         !  Taking  words  for  things,  481. 
Swiss  Tonfession,  612.  I  TarUr,  207. 

Syllogism,  when  terms  equivocal,  481 ;  |  Taste,  feit  by  nose,  122. 

does  it  present  only  a  single  exam-  I  Tastes,  confused  perceptions,  208;  how 

pie?  .V>7.  TitU:  does  it  help  mind? '     to  be  treated,  2ri8  ;    both  of  palate 

557,  r>58:    nse«l  on  authority,  557::     and  of  soul  can  be  changed,  216. 

if  we  can  reason  without  it,  what  j  Teaching,  employs   general  proposi- 

then  ?  5r»7,  Ttd't :  its  forms.  557 :  when       tions,  475. 

to   be    iis«d.  ,V>7.  562,  563;   cannot  I  Tendency,    174;   included   in  power, 

show  connection  of  mediate  ideas,  j     224. 

55S:  its  use  confined  to  the  schools, !  Tenderness,  what?  223. 

55S :  a  possible  use  for.  558 :  its  in-  \  Tentamfn,  38. 

utility.  .V>8:  serves  as  spectacles.  5rtl) ;  ■  Terence,  quoted.  450,  492. 

Ijeibnitz*s  Aiew  of,  551* :  the  scholas-   Terms.  i>ei'uliar  to  each  language. 2S2; 

tic.  not  often  employed.  55l>:  a  most  ,     dei)enilent  on  diange  of  custom, ±!2; 

imi>t>rtant  and  t»eautiful  dis4.*(»ver}'.  { 

5.>i»:  a  universal  mathematics,  5r>0:  i 

contains  an  infallible  art.  559;  cate-  1 

gurical  (simple  and  complex).  5(>0:  I 

hyiKitheiical.  ThJO;  disjunctive,  560: 


like  counting  on  the  fingers,  5<il, 
."Vli:  it  may  be  trilling,  562:  useful 
in  probabilities.  rrf>4,  5(1*1:  its  use  in 
invention  questioned,  565:  its  sci>i»e 
as  "formal  argumentation,**  5«k5  : 
I^M'ke's  visible  mistake  alK>ut,  ^u  ; 
does  not  require  a  universal  proposi- 


general,  their  pla^e  in  language, ->« ; 
did  laogiuige  originate  in,  2SS:  ht>T 
arrived  at,  :!0[»,  'MO:  abstrart  .in«l 
concrete,  :^>S;  abstract,  disiinoi, 
3ti8  :  can  they  be  afiiruied  of  eai.*h 
other?  :«8.  '.m;  abstnict,  logical, 
ft>8,  :W;  real,  368.  369;  are  iht-y 
confine<l  to  scbi>ols,  .'i(>9;  a  chaos  of, 
mui*h  time  lost  over,  442. 
Tertnllian,  his  pr:e^criptiouei^  531: 
**  tbe  impossible  must  be  believed,'' 


tion  for  its  valiility,  567:  a  transpo-   Testimony,  may  secure  moral  certi- 


sition  of  premises  pro})osed,  568: 
bf^rins  with  universal  pn>position  as 
more  didactic.  56S;  its  doctrine  de- 
l>ends  on  **  iff  contineutc  et  coji- 
h'tifo,"  5«)i>:  single,  peoi)le  of  a, 
»K>8. 


tude.  247:  and  opinion  compan^l. 
5-'Vt;  its  force  diminished  as  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  original  $t.itement, 
541 ;  the  value  of  contemp«irary. 
541 :  subjects  about  which  it  camiot 
l>e  obtained,  548. 


Symbolic     b<K)ks.    the    propriety    of  !  Tetragonism,  75. 
swearing  to  adhere  to,  619.  Teutonic    language    and    antiquities 

enter  into  European  history,  301. 


Synip.ilhy,  3;a. 
Symptom,  113. 
Syuciitegorematic,  161 


Thales  of  Miletus,  44kI. 

*'  Theatrum  Vito)  Humana*.**  518. 
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Theme,  incomplex,  398  ;  complex,  3f)8. 

Themes,  which  are  between  ideas  and 
propositions,  398. 

Theojjony,  3G1. 

Theology,  Christian,  ridiculed  by  one 
wlio  j)ersisted  in  explaining  its  terms 
according  to  their  original  force, 
290  ;  based  upon  revelation,  474 ; 
unites  with  it  'natural*  theology, 
474;  natural,  "the  axioms  of  ex- 
tenial  reason,"  474;  founded  on 
"  the  veracity  and  attributes  of 
God,"  474;  natural,  theoretical  or 
metaphysics,  practical  or  ethics, 
49(5 ;  reason  in,  585 ;  logical  necessity 
accepted  in,  588 ;  physical  necessity 
not  sufficient  to  refute  a  miracle, 
588;  a  conclusicm  in,  is  it  to  be 
judged  by  its  terms  or  means  of 
pr(>of  ?  588;  as  an  indicial  term, 627. 

Theophilus,  why  assumed,  69. 

Theotisque,  294. 

'  Therefore.'  its  use,  5()4. 

Theresa,  St.,  600. 

Theseus,  ship  of,  240. 

Thieving,  why  praised  by  Spartans, 
2G3. 

Things,  not  perceived,  should  not 
therefore  be  denied,  24 ;  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious  are  neither  in 
soul  nor  body,  51 ;  "  themselves,"  59; 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  same  time, 
are  there  some  to  whom  this  axiom 
is  not  known  ?  72,  S^\ ;  uniform  al)- 
stractions,  110;  substantial,  have 
e.ach  characteristic  relations  to  each 
other?  110 ;  of  the  same  kind,  yet 
not  perfectly  alike,  2'.)H;  "  identical 
with  a  third  thing  are  identical  with 
one  another,"  <lenied  by  some  in 
theology,  58(J. 

•*  Think,  J,  therefore  I  am,"  410,  469. 

Thinking, art  of,  in  time  of  need,  214; 
its  elements  not  yet  found,  214; 
lint  mnemonics,  214;  -being,  <*an  it 
conn;  from  non-thinkiiig?  HOS;  not 
from  th«>  spirit u:ili/!ition  of  matter 
by  minute  division,  50.') ;  not  by  its 
con ti;,Mi ration,  506;  not  by  its  organ- 
ization, r)0<;. 

"Thirteen,"  28:5. 

Thomasius,  Jacob,  606. 


Thorn,  Council  of,  613. 

Thought,  immediate  objects  of,  10i>; 
mediate  objects  of,  109;  external 
immediate  object  of,  God,  101^;  in- 
ternal immediate  object  of,  soul, 
109 ;  is  what  ?  135, 178 ;  past  persists 
or  memory  could  not  preserve  it, 
14^);  an  essential  act  of  soul,  166; 
what  animals  have  no,  178;  trains 
of,  182  ;  pertains  to  mind,  218;  only 
a  passive  power,  219;  should  not 
think  of,  apart  from  things  senses 
furnish,  220. 

Thoughts,  and  acts,  all  from  depths 
of  soul,  70;  external  senses  in  part 
causes  of,  70 ;  are  acts,  84 ;  distin- 
guished from  ideas,  119;  we  are 
never  without,  119;  correspond  to 
sensation,  119;  in  general,  119;  re- 
markable, 119;  involuntary,  182; 
partly  from  external  obje<;ts,  182; 
from  remaining  impressions,  182. 

"Three,  is  as  much  as  two  and  one," 
a  definition,  410  ;  conceals  an  intui- 
tive conviction  that  the  ideas  are 
possible,  410. 

Time,  "  a  kind  of  order,"  128 ;  is  num- 
ber not  measure  of  motion,  157 ;  the 
vacuum  in,  what  it  shows,  157 ;  has 
its  reality  from  God,  169;  a  vacuum 
in,  concealed,  159;  distinguished, 
238. 

Tobacco-smoking,  its  spread  illustra- 
tive of  spread  of  tradition,  72 ;  illus- 
trative of  habit,  216. 

Topics  (argumenta) fS9S ;  explain, 398 ; 
prove,  398;  of  Aristotle,  498,  541. 

Torricelli,  tube  of,  127. 

Touch,  qualities  of,  are  modifications 
of  resistance  or  solidity,  122. 

Traction,  in  bodies  which  do  not  touch, 
125,  127. 

Trades,  how  best  taught,  628. 

Tran([uil  times  of  progress  looked  for- 
ward to,  437. 

Transmigration,  Van  Helmont's  idea 
of.  242;  held  by  Rabbins,  242; 
distinguishable  from  transforma- 
tion, 242;  in  what  sense  may  be 
held,  242;  in  what  sense  iwssible, 
243;  not  conformed  to  order  of 
things,  243;    of  human  soul  into  a 
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ho|r,  does  it  make  a  man?  213;  in- 
Tulves  no  apparent  abaordity,  219; 
of  immaterial  subatance  without 
same  conscioosness  does  not  oon- 
Tey  same  personality,  219. 

Transparency,  artificial,  produced  by 
rapid  rotation  of  a  co^-wheel,  illos- 
trative  of  confused  sensitive  percep- 
tions, •139. 

Travel,  books  of,  their  uses,  518. 

Trebeta  and  Treves,  516. 

Trent,  Council  of,  613. 

Trimalchio,  201. 

Trithemins,  516. 

Tropical  use  of  language,  271. 

True  and  false,  belong  to  propositions, 
281 ;  bow  applicable  to  ideas,  28L 

True,  the,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
false,  565. 

Truth,  necessary,  alone  capable  of 
proof,  3;  what?  4;  not  founded  on 
experience,  11 ;  seeker  of,  described, 
31 ;  he  who  does  not  seek  it  sin- 
cerely himself  dictates  to  others, 
31;  unknown  to  brutes,  44;  imme- 
diate to  iinderatamling  and  always 
present,  4o ;  not  established  by  long- 
past  experience,  45;  from  under- 
stuDiliuj;  aluue,  81 ;  mind  source  of, 
81 ;  cannot  be  innate  unless  its  ideas 
are  innate,  84:  a,  may  be  known 
without  knowing  all  about  it,  100; 
tliouj]^h  natural,  not  known  from 
cradle.  100;  nothing  stronger  to 
intluencc  men  than,  198;  of  sensible 
things  only  in  connection  of  phe- 
nomena, 421 ;  how  distinguished 
from  dreams,  421 :  not  a  supreme 
attraction  to  man,  437;  what  is 
it?  419:  is  it  in  agreement  or  disa- 
greemtMit  of  signs?  449, 450;  does  it 
lie  in  words?  iw,  4.'51 :  Hobbes*  view 
of,  4r>0;  as  to  its  division  into  men- 
tal or  nominal,  451 ;  why  not  have 
litonil  too?  451;  its  definition  as 
lying  l)ot\vp(Mi  objects  of  ideas, 
451 :  common  to  us  with  God  and 
angels,  451 ;  its  pro\isional  indica- 
tion, 451;  moral,  what?  452;  meta- 
physical,  what?  452;  lies  in  the 
correspondence  of  propositions  in 
the  mind  with  the  things  in  ques- 


tion, 452;  certmintyof,464;  isthm 
theological,  oppoaed  to  philotopU- 
cal,  each  being  true  ?  581 ;  how 
Judged  of,  611. 

lynths,  speculative  and  practietl.  the 
same,  23 ;  do  all  depend  on  ezp«i- 
ence?  43;  necesaary,  of  mathematics 
do  not  depend  on  examples,  43;  jet 
such  truth^  may  be  evolved  by  the 
senses,  44;  necoaaary,  how  diseor- 
ered,  44;  necesaary,  68;  of  fact. 
69;  origin  of,  71;  necessary,  their 
ori^n,  71;  particular,  sooner  pe^ 
eeived,74:  their  proof  dependent  oa 
more  general,  74 ;  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  Innate,  76 ;  imprinted  on 
the  soul,  yet  not  always  perceived, 
77;  of  fact,  78;  neoeaaaiy,  78;  sn 
innate  which  can  be  drawn  from 
primitive  innate  truths,  79;  sre 
innate  when  their  proof  lies  in  wbst 
is  within  and  not  in  what  is  given  bj 
experience,  80;  either  necessary,  or 
stores  of  experience,  81 ;  nniveisal 
we  cannot  be  assured  of  by  indue* 
tion,  81;  have  their  necessity  in 
reason,  81 ;  necessary,  their  sonrre 
in  intellectual  ideas,  82:  are  they 
subsequent  to  ideas?  82:  express 
knowledge  of,  how  subsequent  tii 
express  knowledge  of  ideas,  82;  that 
are  witliin  us  are  habitudes  or  dis- 
positions, not  thoughts,  M ;  of  res- 
sou  not  so  evident  as  immediate  or 
identical  truths,  80 :  opinions  taken 
as,  which  are  only  effects  of  custom 
and  credulity,  98,  99. 

Truths,  individual,  only  given  by 
senses,  11;  knowledge  of,  not  in- 
nate, 21;  actual  consideration  of. 
not  innate,  21  :  contingent,  hnw 
they  come  to  us,  22;  of  fact,  hour 
they  come  to  us,  22;  necessary 
derivative,  what  they  depend  on, 
22;  primitive,  their  source,  22: 
dependent  on  di\ine  mind,  2r7; 
negative,  289;  primitive,  known  by 
intuition,  401;  divided  into  those 
of  reason  and  those  of  fact,  401 ;  of 
reason,  identical,  401;  affirmative 
and  negative,  401,  405;  identical, 
negative,  which  belong  to  principle 
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of  contradiction,  405 ;  primitive,  of 
fact,  are  immediate  internal  experi- 
ences of  an  immediateness  of  feel- 
ing, 410;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
their  expressions,  451 ;  general,  their 
establishment  more  important  than 
resolution  of  particular  cases,  467; 
their  natural  and  historical  order, 
470 ;  why  many  pass  as  self-evident, 
yet  are  capable  of  farther  reduction, 
473;  of  experience  and  truths  of 
pure  reason  compared,  493;  eternal, 
at  bottom  conditional,  515;  neces- 
sary, are  determining  reasons  and 
regulating  principles  of  existence, 
51();  anterior  to  existence  of  con- 
tingent beings,  510;  grounded  in 
necessary  substance,  517 ;  in  mind 
originally  not  as  propositions  but 
as  sources  of  judgment,  517. 

Tulpius  on  man-like  ape,  244. 

Tunica,  cloak,  394. 

*'  Two  and  two  are  four,"  its  demon- 
stration, 472. 

"  Two  homogeneous  magnitudes  are 
equal  when  one  is  neither  greater 
nor  smaller  than  the  other  " :  an  ax- 
iom of  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  473. 

Ubiety,  circumscriptive,  230;  defini- 
tive, 230 ;  repletive,  230. 

Unconscious  pain,  195. 

Understand,  not  to,  a  thing,  no  ground 
for  denial  of  its  existence,  00;  to, 
what?  177. 

Un<ierstanding,  '*  to  be  in,"  according 
to  Locke,  and  according  to  Leibnitz, 
81 ;  a  resemblance  to,  147 ;  adds  re- 
lations, 148;  the  origin  of  all  things, 
148 ;  what?  177  ;  animals  have  none, 
178;  corresponds  to  IntellectUH,  178; 
its  action  intellection,  178;  guardedly 
called  a  faculty  of  soul,  178;  with- 
out freedom  of  no  use,  210. 

Uneasiness,  49,  171,  172;  as  a  stimu- 
lus, 1(»H;  expressed  by  ''inquie- 
tude," rather  than  "  chaj^rin,"  109; 
its  inrtueui'e  on  will,  188;  may  bo 
an  inseiisihle  perception,  188;  not 
always  a  displeasure,  188;  arises 
from  nature's  elTorts  to  put  herself 
more  at  ease,  194  ;    determines  in 


cases  apparently  indifferent,  194; 
the  field  of  a  series  of  little  sao- 
cesses  which  afford  pleasure,  194; 
not  incompatible  with  happiness, 
194;  consists  in  feeling  without 
knowing  it,  194  ;  more  pressing  not 
always  prevalent  with  will,  200. 

Unhappiness,  the  result  of  false  Judg- 
ments, 209. 

Unities  of  substance,  66. 

Unity  of  languages  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  migration  of  peoples, 
297. 

Unity,  perfect,  not  secured  by  homo- 
geneity, reserved  to  animated  bodies. 
362. 

Universality,  never  proved  by  experi- 
ence, 22 ;  in  what  it  consists,  567. 

Universals,  are  they  real?  313;  com- 
prise (in  form)  particulars,  667. 

Unpremeditated  actions,  result  of 
minute  perceptions,  116. 

Unruhe,  term  applied  to  pendulum, 
171. 

Unum  ex  primis  cognitis  inter  ter- 
minos  complexos^  469. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  early  teachings 
a  sort  of,  611. 

**Utilitate  Credendi,  De,"  of  Augus- 
tine, 616. 

*♦  Utriusque,"  227. 

Vacuum,  65 ;  Locke  and  Leibnitz  upon, 
10;  is  it  necessary  to  motfon?  53; 
excluded,  68  ;  perfect  cannot  be 
proved  by  experiment,  127;  would 
opposite  sides  touch  in  ?  155  ;  in 
time  and  space,  159;  abhorrence  of, 
can  be  soundly  understood,  381  ; 
denied  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz, 
483 ;  in  forms  or  species,  552. 

Valla,  Laurentius  on  the  Jurists,  415. 

Van  Helmont  on  transmigration,  242. 

Vandal  king,  99. 

Vayer,  La  Mothe  le,  593. 

Vedelius.  his  *'  Rationale  Theologi- 
cuni."587,  588,  595. 

Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  89. 

Vegetative  souls,  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
carded, 380,  .'Wl. 

Vcllcity.  ir>8,  ir,<). 

Vclleitd,  what?  188. 
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Veniifl  Uranift  aod  the  bastard  Yeniui, 
990. 

Vergil,  200, 416,  5!)8;  on  the  praise  of 
virtue,  263;  quoted  by  the  Priscil- 
lianists,  315;  quoted  by  Gopemi- 
cans,  614. 

Versura,  326. 

Vice,  by  what  standard  adjudged  a, 
261,  263;  its  relation  to  sin,  262. 

Vieta,  extended  algebra,  468, 573. 

Vincent  de  Lerins,  his  *' Ck>mnionito- 
rium,**  617. 

"  Vindication  of  Doctrine  of  Trinity," 
by  Stillingfleet,  56;  Locke's  opin- 
ions examined  in,  56;  ensuing  con- 
troversy, 57. 

Viottus,  520. 

Virea  centri/tetm,  132. 

Virgil  of  Salzburgh,  443. 

"  Virtually,"  defined,  78. 

Virtue,  its  meanings,  95;  the  i^iilo- 
Bophic  notions  of,  96;  Aristotle's 
definition  of,  96 :  a  pleasure  of  mind, 
lf)7 :  its  success  if  fashionable  for  a 
day,  198 ;  is  useful,  261 ;  not  depen- 
dent on  opinion,  2<^;  and  vice,  are 
they  founded  on  tacit  consent?  262; 
what  is  generally  praised  is  usually 
worthy  of  praise  in  some  respects, 
2()3;  the  term,  and  that  of  praise 
often  applied  to  same  quality,  263, 
264:  pmise  attributed  to,  in  Vergil 
and  Cicero,  263, 261 ;  is  it  that  which 
is  praised,  or  that  which  is  worthy 
of  praise  ?  264 :  called  *  honesty '  by 
ancients,  261. 

Visions,  what?  166;  divine,  166;  state 
of,  429. 

Vivacity  of  mind,  what?  143. 

Vives,  Ludovicus,  591. 

Vla<lislas,  kinjc  of  Poland,  612. 

Volition,  what?  177;  a  result  of  con- 
flict of  perceptions  and  inclinations, 
199:  has  at  bottom  perceptions  only 
per(!ept  ible  in  mass,  199 ;  most  press- 
ing uneasiness  not  always  prevalent 
to  sc<!ure,  20<l :  obeys  sometimes  a 
'compound  <Hrcction,'  209;  finally 
dcterniinc<i  by  result  of  tendencies, 
2<)();  mi  mi  can  employ  the  dichoto- 
mies to  vary  influence,  200. 

N'oluntary,  defined,  177 ;  and  free,  187 ; 


and  involuntary  not  distingiiiahsbk, 

fan. 

Yolcan's  buckler,  479L 

Water,  its  apparent  eomptcsaion  dw 
to  air,  126:  changed  into  wine  at 
Christmas  Eve,  470. 

Waterfall,  why  nnoonacioos  of  iti 
noise?  47. 

Water-mill,  117. 

Weigel,  his  moral  diagrams,  435. 

'* Whatever  is,  is"  not  univemUy 
known,  72. 

''White  is  not  red,"  83. 

Whiteness,  what?  163. 

*'  Whole,  the,  is  eqoal  to  its  parts," 
not  expressly  used  by  Euelid,  471 ; 
itslimiUtions,471. 

Wilkins,  Bishop,  his  artificial  but- 
gnage,292. 

Will,  not  exclosiTely  infloenoed  by 
assurance  of  greater  good,  26;  infli- 
enced  by  present  unrest  accompa- 
nied by  desire,  26;  what?  177;  aod 
power  united,  action  follows,  177: 
"  is  free,"  phrase  discussed,  185, 186; 
and  understanding,  relation  of,  185; 
may  suspend  its  exercise,  186;  acts 
in  advance  of,  may  influence,  187; 
action  of,  determined  by  wliat 
pleases,  188;  what  determines  the, 
188;  and  desire  distinct,  188:  whit 
determines,  not  greater  good,  1^; 
some  actual  uneasiness,  188;  great- 
est good  fails  to  iuflueuce,  becanse 
not  strongly  sensible  to  us,  li)2 :  re- 
moval of  present  pain  determines 
it,  VM;  why  so  little  swaye«l  by 
thoughts  of  future  life,  196:  and 
desire,  why  confounded,  lit8;  its 
intelligent  determination  desirable, 
204 :  its  indifference  an  im]>erfectit>n, 
204;  absolute  indifference  never  pos- 
sible, 204 ;  in  cases  of  seeming  indif- 
ference it  is  yet  determined  by  a 
concurrence  of  internal  dispositions 
and  external  insensible  impressions. 
204:  determination  of,  useful.  205; 
secures  effective  choice,  205 :  deter- 
mination of.  if  it  exists  in  anytliins 
but  final  choice,  not  free,  205;  com- 
plete in  superior  beings,  yet  they  not 
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less  free,  20') :  in  (^od  secured  by 
what  is  iM'St,  20(>;  in  (lod  not  tixod 
by  neo«'Ssily,  20();  secun'd  by  incli- 
nation, 20(>;  to  the  host,  is  freedom, 
2()G;  should  bo  determined  by  hap- 
piness in  general,  2(¥>;  should  be 
determined  by  particular  Roods  only 
wlien  found  aj:jreeiuK  with  our  true 
hai)piness,  20G;  and  taste  under  one 
control,  207  ;  acts  by  present  iiercep- 
tioiis,  211 ;  acts  by  present  image  of 
the  future,  211 ;  acts  by  discomfort 
of  opposition  to  a  resolution  or 
habit,  212. 

Wistlom,  the  science  of  happiness, 
Ml. 

Witt,  Pensionary  De,  426;  on  Aonu- 
ities,  WO. 

Wittemberg,  611. 

AVitty  sayings  not  to  be  too  rigorously 
treated,  144. 

Worcester,  Bishop  of,  Locke's  reply 
to  second  letter  of,  quoted,  54,  66; 
on  immortality  of  soul,  58. 

Words,  the  twofold  abuse  of,  270;  re- 
present and  explain  ideas,  2H5 ;  trans- 
ferred from  origin  in  simple  ideas 
to  more  abstruse  significations,  289; 
their  tropical  signification  depends 
on  analogy  between  the  sensible  and 
non-sensible,  21K) :  are  the  meanings 
of,  arbitrary?  2t>2;  the  use  of,  im- 
plies that  speaker  has  ideas,  305; 
may  sometimes  be  those  of  another 
than  speaker,  30.") :  IioIIdw  use  of, 
305;  sj)eaker  of,  means  something 
gen(»ral,  .'^O.j ;  men  (»ften  tliink  more 
of,  than  things,  [U)'t:  c<iniiccl  them- 
selves with  ideas  and  things,  305, 
3(M»;  often  secure  attention  to  exclu- 
sion of  filings.  r»05 :  arc  supiM)S(!d  tt» 
have  a  secret  relation  to  another's 
ideas,  and  to  things.  .'105;  form 
of,  \vli:it '.'  -05;  nrc  (tften  parrol's 
soun<ls,  .".05;  :is  anplicd  lo  simple 
ideas  and  modes,  '.\iH\;  as  ai>plieil  to 
substances.  ."»0<;;  spoken  of  soiiie- 
tinies  in  a  niat<'rial  way,  .'.(K) ;  largest 
number  of,  are  general  terms,  ."'.07; 
origin.'illy  gener:il  terms,  .'M)s ;  how 
they  ]>ec<»me  general.  ^MM) ;  ^^enns  and 
dillcrence  employed  in  delining,  .'»12  ; 


diehotomous  definitions  of,  best,  312 ; 
their  use,  356,  .'557 ;  their  analysis 
shows  best  the  workings  of  the 
understanding,  3(>8;  their  imperfec- 
tions, 3()l>;  double  use  of,  3()9,  370; 
civil  use  of,  370 ;  philosophic  use  of, 
370 ;  are  notas  for  ils  and  others,  370 ; 
cases  in  which  it  is  difiicult  to  learn 
and  to  retain  ideas  of,  370;  how 
their  defects  may  be  remedied,  373; 
have  a  double  relation  to  things 
signified,  374;  those  which  imlicate 
simple  ideas  not  wiiolly  unequivo- 
cal, 375 ;  those  which  indicate  .simple 
modes  least  doubtful,  375 ;  act  as  a 
medium  between  understanding  and 
thing,  375;  removal  of  imperfections 
of,  would  les.sen  disputes,  375;  re- 
form in  use  of,  suggested,  375; 
uncertainty  in  regard  of,  should  pro- 
duce modesty  in  controversy,  376; 
have  changed  much  in  Latin  and 
other  languages,  376;  have  changed 
little  in  Greek  authors,  376 ;  Italian, 
have  not  changed  .so  much  as  French, 
376;  imperfections  of,  arising  from 
intention  and  negligence,  376;  are 
abused,  when  we  attach  no  clear 
ideas  to,  376 ;  there  are,  which  never 
had  a  definite  idea,  377 ;  there  are, 
which  have  lost  their  first  idea,  377 ; 
insignificant,  not  many,  377 ;  abused, 
because  we  learn  them  before  their 
ideas,  377 ;  bad  use  of,  leads  to  mis- 
construction, 378;  abu.se  of,  from  in- 
constancy of  use,  378;  inconstancy 
of  use  in,  dependent  on  inadvertence, 
378;  al>use  of,  through  affected  ob- 
scurity, 378;  abused,  when  we  take 
them  for  things,  371);  pardonable 
and  praisewort  iiy  obscurities  of,  .379 ; 
n«>t  so  much  taken  for  things  as  be- 
lieved to  be  what  they  are  not,  1^80; 
are  a]»nsed,  when  used  for  things 
tliey  cannot  signify,  .*i.S4 ;  are  they 
abused  when  appli(.'d  to  comj)lex 
ideas  as  if  these  had  a  real  essciiice 
on  whicli  the  j)roj)erties  depend? 
.">84  ;  abused  when  we  attach  certain 
ideas  to  them,  and  then  suppo.se 
that  everybody  accepts  our  mean- 
ings,  387;    their    uses,  388;    corre- 
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sponding  defects,  388;  abuse  of,  in 
figurative  terms  and  allusions,  38U ; 
remedies  for  the  philosophic  abuse 
of,  390 ;  always  use,  \\ith  ideas,  391 ; 
ideas  oif,  applied  to  modes  should  be 
more  determined  and  those  of  sub- 
stance carefully  conformed  to  what 
exists,  391 ;  usage  should  be  re- 
garded in,  391 ;  when  new  are  used, 
or  old  ones  in  a  new  sense,  the 
sense  in  which  taken  should  be 
declared,  391 :  for  simple  ideas  are 
explained  by  synonyms  or  by  show- 
ing the  thin*;,  :{91 :  convejiiig  mixed 
modes  an*  explained  by  definition, 
391 :  diagrams  remedy  uncertainty 
of,  435 ;  put  in  place  of  things,  451. 


World,  ideal,  32t> ;  existing,  32b. 
Wormwoods,  Bauhins  on.  31M. 
Worsley,  259. 
Writing,  cliaracters  in,  what?  512. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  his  core  by  Moor- 
ish  woman,  tj23. 

Yellowness  not  sweetness,  83. 

(irrovnini,  Aristotle's,  495. 

Zopyra,  43. 

Zwinger,  "  Theatmm  Vitse  Human*," 

548. 
Zwingli,    on    salvation    of    heathen, 

595. 
Zwinglians,  589. 
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Act,  to,  a  mark  of  substance,  671. 

Acta  Eruditonini  Lipsieruium,  699, 
705. 

Action,  moving  {actio  motrix,  V action 
motrice)^  <)61,  703 ;  moving,  general 
rule  of,  CtHM  ;  and  reaction,  law  of, 
689;  composed  of  body,  time,  and 
force,  702. 

*'  Agreement,  natural,"  as  a  theory 
explanatory  of  relation  of  body  and 
soul,  70i>. 

Agrippa,  his  angelic  obstetrician,  646. 

Anaxagiiras,  his  sophism  concerning 
biacl(  snow,  G3*.>. 

Angle,  the  right,  the  determinate  of 
all  angles,  694. 

Antitypy,  d.vriTvirla,  637,646,  647,  648. 

Ai)e  and  tiie  infant  Christian  of  Den- 
mark, 697. 

"ATopa,  657. 

Apparent  phenomena,  what?  719. 

Archjpus  (hylarchic  principle)  of 
Henry  More,  679. 

Ariosto,  his  hippogryphs,  718. 

Aristotle,  his  4>ua-t#c7;  'Axpt^acrts,  **  Phys. 
Auditus,"  634,  641  ;  his  teachings 
compatible  with  Reformed  Philoso- 
phy. 6:^,  635,  636,  645 ;  "  the  irrec- 
oncilable," (>.34;  his  view  of  "  vao- 
uuni,"  6.'M,  6iH);  his  '*  Etliics,"  (») ; 
his  •♦D)gic."  6:t5;  his  '*  Metaphys- 
ics," (>:r.,  (>42;  his  "  Pliysics,"  635 ; 
his  moaning  piTvcrteii  by  the  8<'ho- 
lasti<'s  ospiM'ijilly  in  physics, (»35,  636; 
incorrectly  represented  to  say  that 
geometry  was  not  a  s<'ience,  642; 
his  "Analytics,"  (i42;  places  origin 
of  motion  in  niin<l,  <»4:^  651;  how  he 
regards  form  as  a  cause  of  motion, 


643 ;  does  not  employ  the  "  substan- 
tial forms"  of  the  Scholastics,  643; 
ascends  to  the  First  Mover,  643 ;  his 
definition  of  time,  645;  his  "pri- 
mary matter,"  651 ;  his  *'  vortices," 
651;  adds  intelligence  only  to  prin- 
cipal rings  of  his  vortices,  651,  680; 
his  geocentricism,  651;  his  errors 
extenuated,  651 ;  his  entelechies, 
ivreUx^iai,  671.  699.  701,  712. 

Atheism,  its  prevalence  in  Leibnitz's 
time,  648;  a  philosophy  which  af- 
forded a  unique  plank  by  which 
men  could  save  themselves  in  the 
shipwreck  of  impending,  648. 

Atoms,  there  are  no,  652;  defined, 
653 ;  of  any  figure,  663  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  all  bodies  to  consist  of, 
demonstrated,  653;  scholium  to 
demonstration  against,  654;  appen- 
dix to  demonstration  against,  666; 
do  not  exist,  since  their  existence 
would  make  change  of  motion  take 
place  by  leaps,  669,  686 ;  do  not  ex- 
ist, since  cur\nlinear  motion  is  com- 
posed of  rectilinear  motions,  690; 
theory  of,  opposed  to  subtlety  of  na- 
ture, 712. 

Averroists,  on  *' interminate  "  quan- 
tity of  matter,  637. 

Bagheminus,  as  a  writer,  632. 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  his  "  Histoire  des 
Ouvrages  des  Savants,"  706. 

Bayle,  Leibnitz's  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  presented  by,  to  the  the- 
ory of  pre-established  harmony,  706. 

Being,  A  Unique,  692;  how  He  rules 
the  world,  692;  is  ultimate  reason  of 
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things,  092 ;  Ilin  existence  not  to  be 
escaped  by  assuiuing  eternity  of  the 
world,  0^2,  OlKt ;  Ho  exists  of  meta- 
physical necessity,  (KKS;  is  free  yet 
determined,  <RI5;  iu  Him  essenccg 
and  eternal  truths  exist,  G96;  the 
connection  of  all  things  with  each 
other  proves  Him  their  cme  source, 
69G ;  that  the  most  perfect,  exists, 
714;  what?  717. 

Beings,  all  natural,  form  only  one 
chain,  713. 

Bodin,  his  dangerously  atheistical 
"Arcana  Sublimium,"  VAS. 

Body,  detinod,  (»47;  enquiry  after  con- 
stitutive quality  of,  ('47, 70() ;  infinite 
creatures  arc  in  any  given,  052, 702; 
coheres  with  its  fellows,  (>52 ;  never 
wholly  (luioKcent,  <r>2,  C57,  01(9,  703  ; 
errors  nrishig  from  false  notions  of, 
em ;  IxMbiiitz's  view  of,  VtSi ;  differ^ 
ence  b(>tween  the  views  of  Jjeibnitz 
and  Descartes  concerning,  OIK) ;  what 
the  nature  whose  diffusion  consti- 
tutes? 700;  a  "machine,"  701,702; 
cannot  be  dostroye*!  nor  absolutely 
proiluced,  702 ;  has  a  d(?gree  of  prim- 
itive activity,  702;  conspectus  of 
systems  presiMited  as  explanations 
of  union  <»f,  with  soul,  7(»i». 

Bodies,  all  that  is  in,  explieable  by 
niagnitu<le.  li;:ure,  and  motion,  i>H, 
<M8 :  are  something  during,  nothing 
betwijen,  instants  of  motion,  i'AS: 
particular,  arisen  from  contiieting 
motions,  <m2  ;  are  ail  elastic,  Vm,  087, 
7(Ki;  tin'ir  action  against  each  other 
tlui  same,  if  they  approa<'h  with 
same  velcH'ity,  (iST);  no  elements  of, 
087 ;  distance  between,  never  the 
same,  01M»:  Uieir  ))lienomena  can  be 
explained  mechanically,  <»;>•);  <'an- 
not  demonstrate  existence  of,  710. 

Boeder.  (mO. 

Bnr^^oldensis,  probable  author  of 
'•  ItiniTarium  l*<»liti<Mim,"«iri();  com- 
mentator «m  •*  Instrumentum  Pacis," 
050. 

Campanella,  iiis  "  IV  Sensu  Rerum  et 

Maj^Ma,"  i'Aa 
Cartesians,  have  adde<l  little  to  di.s- 


coveries  of  I>e8rarteii,  6^2;  Ijeibnitx 
refuses  to  be  f*lasi«««l  among.  031:  re- 
lations to  the  ancient  (rfiiloiiopbeni, 
645;  "subtile  matter'*  of,  651:  on 
communication  of  motion  by  in- 
pact,  <j85,  688,  704;  admit  no  vsr^ 
uum,  G99 ;  essence  of  body,  accitnliiig 
to,  (KK);  acknowledge  inertia,  701; 
reject  action  in  bodies  and  find  it  in 
God,  703 ;  modifications  of  views  on 
force,  704 ;  suppose  a  body  in  ato* 
tion  proceeds  per  gaitum,  701;  the 
disciples  among,  not  so  careful  ia 
statements  as  their  master,  705;  a»- 
sumo  redundantly  the  **I>eas  ex 
Machina,"  709  ;  posit  "  prinarr 
elements"  instead  of  veritable 
unities,  712;  their  reasoning  oa- 
cerniug  the  existence  of  the  murt 
perfect  l>eing,  715. 

Causb,  Thr,  through  which  mind* 
have  intercourse,  720. 

Causes,  final,  agents  in  research,  09); 
both  final  and  efiicient,  pertain  to, 
and  help  in  physical  discussion.  70L 

Centaur,  the  species  of,  exists  in  mind, 
718. 

Change,  spontaneous,  admitted  by 
philosoi>hers  in  simple  l>oing,  711. 

Changes,  enumerated,  01*8 ;  reduced  to 
forces,  700. 

Cicero  politely  laughs  at  Epicurus. 
^:\;  his  *•  I)e  XaturaDcorum."  t>*o. 

Classes  ot  beings,  linkeil  t<tgether  in 
one  chain.  71.'t;  their  limits  cannot 
be  precisely  given,  713. 

Coins,  how  two  of  different  metals 
may  be  distinguishiHl,  (>»;{. 

CoUetjinm  PhihuMphicmn ^  050. 

Colors,  arise  fnmi  motion,  f>;{9. 

Column,  how  extract (hI  from  the  rough 
block,  Vu\^. 

Conatus.  (m,  iuX  (^75,  078.  005,  701. 
702,  7«>. 

Concurrent  bodies,  same  relative  ve- 
Im'ity  preserve*!  lu'tween,  OTiJi; 
"total  progn?ss'*  preserve*!  l«e- 
tween,  058;  absolute  force  ci»n- 
served  in,  050,  r><i0;  why  they  can 
stop  eat'h  other,  though  unequal  in 
"living  force,"  OfiO;  augmentation 
of  "  living  force  "in,  would  lea<l  to 
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perpetual  niechaiiical  motion,  r»f51  : 
diminution  of  **  living  force "  in, 
would  lead  to  destruction  of  force, 
661 ;  conservation  of  '*  moving  ac- 
tion "  in,  general  rule  as  to,  661; 
conservation  of  "moving  action" 
in,  general  demonstration  of,  <i63; 
conservation  of  *'  moving  action  " 
in,  proved  by  an  example  in  num- 
bers, 663;  conservation  of  "  moving 
action  "  in,  proved  by  rules  of  per- 
cussion, ()<>6;  lineal  equation  which 
expresses  consi>rvation  of  cause  of 
impact  in,  (Hu  ;  plane  equation 
which  expresses  conservation  of 
total  progress  in,  6«>7 ;  solid  equation 
which  (expresses  conservation  of 
total  absolute  force  in,  or  of  •*  mov- 
ing action  "  in,  CAu  ;  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  three  equations  con- 
cerning, <)<iH;  are  to  be  regarded  as 
"hard-elastic,"  6<I8;  influence  of 
degree  of  elasticity  in,  670;  both  act 
equally  in  concourse,  688;  compres- 
sion from  impact  equal  in  each  of 
them,  680. 

Conditions  amid  space,  (>45. 

Congruity  of  phenomena,  718. 

Connection  between  all  parts  of  uni- 
verse, 713. 

Conring,  Hermann,  63() :  on  forms,  638. 

Continua^  how  defined  by  Aristotle, 
<)37;  of  two  kinds,  70<);  successive, 
7')0;  simultaneous,  700. 

C(»ntinuity,  law  of,  t'A]H;  excludes 
change  per  saltiun,  687;  applied  to 
zoiilogy  and  botany,  713. 

Continuum,  f5H7. 

Corporeal  things,  more  involved  in 
their  explanation  than  geometry 
and  logic,  670. 

Corpuscle,  each,  awaits  an  occasion 
of  exercising  its  power,  705. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  its  al)use,  072. 

Corrui>tion  and  its  corrt'lative  genera- 
tion result  from  motion,  030. 

Creation.  coutinu(Mis,  in  motion,  «»4S, 
6.')0,  070;  a  Divine  Mallieiuat'ns  r>r 
Metaphysical  Mechanics  in,  (>04. 

Dance,  tight-rope,  why  pleasing?  007; 
swonl-,  why  pleasing?  <><)7. 


Death,  if  we  awaken  in,  what  then? 
719. 

Democritus,  his  atoms  freed  from  con- 
tempt, 671;  regarded  body  as  inert 
mass,  677;  holds  a  vacuum,  609; 
regarded  rarefactions  as  only  ap- 
parent, 699;  thought  there  was 
something  passive  in  body,  699; 
taught  that  the  phenomena  of  bod- 
ies can  be  explained  mechanically, 
699,  712. 

Descartes,  Clauberg  clearer  than,  632 ; 
disciples  of,  6^{3;  argument  of  his 
method  the  only  distinctive  doctrine 
of,  held  by  Leibnitz,  6:M  ;  his^'Me- 
ditationes,"  6ii4;  opposes  vacuum, 
634,  ()90;  contends  for  plenum,  634; 
"  subtile  matter  "  of,  651 ;  his  "uni- 
versal rings,"  651 ;  distinguished 
velocity  from  direction,  675;  re- 
garded motion  quoad  phenomena  as 
mere  relation,  685;  his  inaccurate 
statement  about  concourse  of  a 
larger  and  smaller  body,  685;  de- 
nies that  all  redecticm  arises  from 
elasticity,  687 ;  a  testing  application 
of  his  co-ordinates  to  conditions  of 
motion  in  <'x)ncnrrent  bodies,  688; 
saw  only  extension  in  body,  699; 
believed  that  phenomena  of  body 
could  be  explained  mechanically, 
699;  a<*knowledged  natural  inertia, 
701 ;  believed  force  to  be  a  compo- 
site system  of  mass  and  velocity, 
704 ;  found  no  reason  for  assuming 
forms  and  forces  in  bodies,  705  ; 
his  assumption  that  the  notion 
of  a  i>erfect  being  exists  criticised, 
715. 

DettncuU,  substantial  forms  virtually, 
f>4(;. 

Deusing,  032. 

Development  in  perfect  order,  the  law 
of  all  things,  712. 

Di;:l»y,  Kenelm,  (;.32;  his  **  Peripatetic 
Institutions,"  (HI. 

Discontinuity,  how  induced  in  primary 
matter,  0.')7. 

Dreams,  how  related  to  body,  708; 
well-ordered,  are  equivalent  to  truth, 
710. 

Duration,  defined,  700. 
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Effect,  violent,  what  ?  aM),  GfiQ. 

Effort,  an  illustration  of,  674 :  is  two- 
fold, 674. 

Elasticity,  whence?  608;  everywhere 
present,  661),  6K7 ;  often  insufficient, 
669;  all  reflection  comes  from,  677, 
687;  necessary  to  la^i's  of  motion, 
703 :  necessary  to  '*  law  of  continu- 
ity," 704;  necessary  to  "law  of 
equivalence,"  705 ;  assists  in  uniting 
**  necessity  of  matter  with  beauty  of 
form,"  705;  shows  the  presence  of 
internal  motion  and  infinite  primi- 
tive force,  705. 

Ellipse  passing  into  parabola  used  as 
an  illustration,  687;  may  represent 
a  circle  optice,  717. 

Energy,  primitive,  70.'J. 

Entele<'hies,  im-tX^xttai,  671,  672,  670, 
680,  69i>,  701,  7a'},  705,  712. 

Entities,  the  only  given,  645. 

Epicurus,  643,  644;  bestows  per  se 
downward  motion  on  his  atoms,  643 ; 
laughed  at  by  Cicero,  643;  denies 
motion  from  without,  (»44;  admitted 
progress  into  infinite,  644. 

Equilibrium,  what?  650;  relation  of 
heijrlits  and  wei^^hts  in,  659. 

Essence,  or  iM>ssibility  itself,  693,  695: 
of  matter,  637;  of  body,  647.  671, 
678,  684,  099,  TOO. 

Eternity,  of  world,  does  not  set  aside 
an  extramiindane  reason  for  its 
existence,  693 ;  of  existence  does  not 
explain  existence,  719,  720. 

Existence,  its  suflicMcnt  reasr»n  not  in 
a  sucfcssion  of  states,  692;  not  in 
tilings,  0i)2;  essence  jter  se  tends  to, 
r)93:  quantity  of,  greatest  possible 
under  conditions,  iVM ;  in  tlie  num- 
ber of  tlio  jwrfections,  715;  how 
proved?  717. 

Kxpn^ss,  to,  wliat?  716. 

Extension,  what?  r>47,  671,  61W,  700; 
liow  we  conceive,  711. 

Feelings  of  soul,  a  con8<jquenro  of  that 

which  is  in  it,  707. 
Figure,  what?   (^17,  64r.,  703;    arises 

from  motion,  642. 
Flowing,  free  curvilineity,  (>40. 
Force,  and  quantity  of  motion,   not 


the  same,  650 ;  absolute,  to  be  mev- 
ured  by  violent  effect,  639:  dead, 
the  equivalent  of  equilibrium,  (SB; 
when  liTing,  develupttd,  660;  horn 
dead,  estimated?  660;  how  liviiu;, 
estimated,  660;  is  twofold,  674; 
dead,  or  elementary,  G74;  li\*in^,  is 
twofold,  675;  total  living,  675;  pt^ 
tial  living,  675;  partial  respeetiTe. 
675;  partial  directive,  675;  total ib- 
solute,  how  composed,  675;  — prim- 
itive active,  701;  is  the  irrtXixaa 
9  rpiOTvi  of  Aristotle,  701 ;  is  form  of 
substance,  701 ;  how  affected  by  im- 
pact, 703;  —derivative,  what?  Tufi, 
703;  its  amount  maintained.  i(C; 
differs  from  action,  702;  —active, 
placed  in  bodies,  702 :  originally  is 
God,  702;  internal,  turns  itself  with- 
out, 703. 

Forces,  how  they  exist,  704. 

Form,  what?  637;  substantial,  con- 
sists in  the  indivisible,  640;  what, 
according  to  Scholastics,  Gi3. 

Forms,  from  active  power  of  Efficient 
One,  632;  how  they  originate.  638: 
substantial,  endowcil  with  intelli- 
gence, (i4(»:  api)etite  assi;;netl  U\ 
616:  axioms  connected  with,  t'A*'*: 
—  how  the  doctrine  of,  must  not  be 
employed,  672. 

Full,  all  things  are,  652. 

Galileo,  his  expression  "  the  infinit*- 
fort!0  of  percussion,*'  674  :  his  inves- 
tigiitions  concerning  living  fore*-. 
(;75. 

GaSvHendi,  6.'^2 ;  not  strictly  a  Cartesi.in, 
(J33;  contends  for  a  vacuum,  tvW, 
69i>;  places  hcniy  in  inert  matter, 
677;  his  remarkable  exiM'rimeDts. 
691. 

Generation,  how  explained  bv  motion, 
638. 

Greometry,  demonstrates  from  caust?s. 
W2 ;  Aristotle's  view  of.  VA'2 :  is  a 
science,  (>42;  deflniHl,  7lH):  its  rela- 
tion to  arithmetic,  70ik. 

Glanvill,  Joseph,  his  ]list«»ry  of  the 
growth  of  science  since  ArLst4>ile, 
VuM. 

(jod,  the  primary  matter  of  things. 
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632;  forms  produced  from  his  ac- 
tive power,  632;  produces  creatures 
from  liis  active  power,  632;  must 
not  be  introduced  in  explanation  to 
the  exclusion  of  acting  in  things, 
679 ;  free,  yet  does  all  things  deter- 
minately,  695;  in  him  not  only  ex- 
istences but  possibilities  have  reality, 
695 ;  progress  to  be  recognized  in  his 
works,  698 ;  how  beings  exist  in  the 
ideas  of,  712;  world  in  a  measure 
represents,  717  :  not  a  deceiver,  719 ; 
is  Cause  of  intercourse  between 
minds,  720;  is  a  Cause,  but  has  no 
cause,  720. 

Goezius,  publishes  the  '*  Collegium 
Philadelphicum,"  (J50. 

Greatest  expressed  in  smallest,  712. 

Gyri,  651. 

Heat,  a  form  of  motion,  639. 

Hernietics,  712. 

History,  how  confirmed,  720. 

Hubbes,  632;  not  strictly  a  Cartesian, 
633;  asserts  possibility  of  both  ple- 
num and  vacuum,  634;  his  vortices, 
651. 

Hooke,  his  **  Micrographia,"  639;  his 
"Sylvula"  of  rust.  639. 

Huygens,  his  "method  of  a  boat,'* 
6(36;  adorns  the  age  with  splendid 
disc(»veries,  (576. 

Hypotheses,  rule  for  choosing  among, 
6;i7. 

HyiM^thesis,  the,  of  modern  philosophy, 
637;  a  defect  in,  <i46. 

Idea,  something  in  mind,  716;  not  im- 
pression on  brain,  716;  not  every- 
thing in  niimi  is  an,  71(»;  is  a  power 
in  mind,  71(5;  may  exist  without 
thinking,  71() ;  a  power  near  at  hand 
of  thinking  about  a  thing,  716;  must 
not  only  tend  to  the*  thing,  but  ex- 
j)ress  it,  71(5;  need  not  resemble  its 
thing,  but  it  presents  truths  which 
would  be  confirmed  in  the  thing,  717. 

Ideas  for  whitdi  the  age  was  not  pre- 
pared, 714. 

Impetus,  what?  (573. 

Impulse,  made  from  infinite  degrees, 
(574. 


Incompatibility,  only  demonstrated  by 
resolution  of  terms  compared,  714. 

Increment,  the  momentary,  in  a  force 
striving  for  change  is  real,  671. 

Indifference  of  will,  arises  from  igno- 
rance, 695. 

Infinite,  should  be  recognized  in  every 
thing,  712. 

"  Influence,  the  system  of,"  the  Scho- 
lastic method  of  explaining  connec- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  709. 

Intelligences,  of  Aristotle,  651,  711 ; 
discarded,  680;  —  used  by  God  not 
as  machines  but  subjects,  698,  702. 

Intercourse,  and  by  consequence  ex- 
istence, of  minds,  its  cause  in  God, 
720. 

'*  Journal  des  Savants,"  707. 
"  Journaux,"699. 
Joy,  the  law  of,  697. 
Justice,  the  law  of,  697. 

Kabbaiist,  712. 
Kepler,  701. 

Laws,  mechanical,  from  higher  reas- 
ons, (580;  of  God  imply  means  of 
accomplishment,  709. 

"  Leap,"  no  change  by,  669,  686. 

Leibnitz,  how  far  a  Cartesian,  634; 
his  juvenile  production,  "Hypothe- 
sis Physica,"  677  ;  his  maturer  judg- 
ment of  **  Hypothesis,"  695. 

Light  from  motion,  (539. 

Living  force,  see  Force. 

Malebranche,  his  "  Search  after  Truth." 
657 ;  his  rules  of  motion,  688. 

Marei,  Marcus,  his"De  Ideis  Opera- 
tricibus,"  (54(>. 

Mariotte,  on  rules  of  motion,  677 ; 
points  out  that  a  body  bends  before 
it  is  propelled,  687. 

Matter,  defined,  645;  subtile,  of  Des- 
cartes, 651 ;  tends  to  rest  or  anni- 
hilation, 652 ;  infinitely  divided,  652 ; 
more  than  extension,  700. 

Matter,  primary,  what?  637,  672;  dis- 
continuity in,  how  effected,  637; 
how  all  things  produced  from,  637; 
of    Aristotle,   (>51 ;    and    space    the 
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nine,  G52 :  if  at  rest  is  nntliinir,  652 : 1 
obscurely  hiuted  at  by  Soliola«tics, 
€52;  if  inuviDg  in  parallel  lines  is 
nothing:,  «i52. 

Mechanics,  ancient,  dealt  with  dead 
force.  <»75. 

Mechanism,  a  physical,  illnstratire  of 
metaphysical  problems.  &^. 

Mercury,  the  bajsis  of  all  metals,  640. 

Metals,  whence  they  arise,  tiVK 

3Ietaphysical  laws  prevail  over  geo- 
metrii>al,  (KG. 

Mind,  source  of  motion,  643:  liberty 
and  spontaneity  alone  in,  643;  de- 
fined. 645. 

3tubile,  673. 

Molyneux.  his  **  Dioptrics.**  680. 

Moral  |>erfection  is  physical,  t)96. 

More,  Henry,  his  Arch»*us,  670. 

Motion,  originates  in  mind,  64^);  de- 
fined, CAr>,  673:  not  given  in  bodies, 
VAS ;  a  continual  creation,  648;  source 
of  all  psirticulars,  ()51;  is  circular, 
652:  and  IkhIv,  652;  in  what  case 
not  external,  tir>2 :  same  quantity  of, 
not  preserved  in  concurrent  bodies, 
657;  quantity  of,  what?  <i57,  673; 
never  exists.  t>71 :  tomi  applitnl  tu 
inst.iiitHnroiis  element  nf  motion, 
67.".:  systeniulie  rules  of.  67,s,  67;»: 
why  real,  i'tXi:  a  relation,  (hS.);  Des- 
cartes' mistakes  in  relation  to.  r»s5; 
projH'r.  separatetl  from  comniou,(>Sl' ; 
as  a  leudencv  rectilinear,  689;  whv 
curvilinear,  61"0;  its  true  nature, 
(HK),  691 :  when  common  in  many 
bodies,  does  not  change  their  action 
among  themselves,  iVJl. 

Motions,  their  compositions  aud  resolu- 
ti.»ns,  6yi,  i}^.r2. 

Motive  force,  in  bodies  intrinsically, 

Natural  history,  discoveries  expected 
in,  by  em]>ioymeut  of  I^iw  of  Con- 
tinuity. 713. 

Nature,  Two  Kiws  <»f,  which  licibnitz 
lirst  nijide  known,  G«J8:  Aristotle's 
definition  of,  approved,  (JIUJ. 

NauiLfus,  648. 

Ne(ressit y  metaphysical,  G93 ;  jihysical . 
6lKi;  hyiK)tlietieal,  693. 


*'  Noavelles  de  la  B^publiqne  dea  Let- 

tres."  687. 
Number  defined,  645. 

Older,  a  general  principle  of,  687 ;  iu 
foundaUon,  (i8T;  its  enondation, 
687 ;  ite  illostration,  687. 

Origin  of  things,  on  the  radical,  691 

Paradise,  why  the  world  is  not  yet  a. 
698. 

Parts  not  neglected  for  sake  of  total- 
ity. 697. 

I^ussion  of  bodies,  spontaneous  jet 
occasioned,  688 ;  proper,  arises  from 
percussion,  688. 

Perfection  is  quantity  of  essence,  6EC; 
is  degree  of  essence.  6115 :  that  throa^ 
which  greatest  number  of  things  an 
compossible,  695;  a  source  of  ex- 
istence, 696. 

Peripatetics,  their  forms  referred  to 
intelligible  notions,  671. 

Phantasmata.  how  certified  that  things 
arc  not,  647. 

Philosophic  temperament,  the,  whk'h 
suits  piety  and  science.  ii80. 

Philosophies,  none  of  them  worthy  of 
contempt,  671. 

Philosophy,  the  Reformed,  its  eom- 
mon  rule,  tw^ ;  its  riHronciliation  with 
Aristotle.  (k5():  its  relations  with 
Aristotle,  645. 

Physics,  why  misunderstood  by  Schol- 
astics, ChM). 

Plato,  his  Ideas,  671 :  his  entelechies, 
699. 

Platonists,  712. 

Plenum,  6i>4. 

Position,  defined,  64r>. 

Possibility,  is  essenc«s  6fU^  695. 

Power,  active,  is  f«»rce  or  form,  701: 
a  tendency  to  action.  701 :  not  a 
faculty,  701 :  is  primitive  or  sub- 
stantial, 701 ;  is  derivative  or  acci- 
dental, 701. 

Power,  passive,  is  matter,  701 ;  is  im- 
IHjnetrability  or  antitypy.  701;  li 
resistance  or  inertia,  701 ;  is  every- 
where the  same,  701. 

Power  iu  body,  twofold,  701. 

Progress,  quantity  of,  what.  658;  of 
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universe   never   comes  to  an  end, 

098. 
Projectiles,  691,  702. 
Putrefaction,  638. 

QuadraticeSt  711. 

Qualities,  changed  through  motion, 
639:  depend  on  organs,  640;  with 
exception  of  forms  reduce  to  forces, 
706. 

Rhmis,  on  Aristotle,  641. 

Reality,  both  of  essences  and  exist- 
ences, their  ultimate  reason,  695. 

Red  Cross,  Society  of,  650. 

Reiser,  Anton,  (J49. 

Rei>etition,  discrete  or  continuous,  700. 

Rest,  evanescent  motion,  687;  "ex- 
cludes leap  .from  change,"  (>87 ;  ad- 
vantage of  regarding  it  as  a  case  of 
motion,  687,  688;  not  cause  of  sta- 
bility, 691);  true,  does  not  exist, 
690. 

Rings  in  primary  matter,  651. 

Rust,  639. 

Salts,  their  nature,  640 ;  the  causes  of 
fixity,  640. 

Sarmatian  salt-pits,  696. 

Scaliger,  harmonized  Aristotle  and 
moderns,  641 ;  his  dvva/us  rXatrTiiciJ, 
64<;. 

Scholastics,  their  queries  concerning 
primary  matter,  637 ;  their  relation 
to  mathematics,  (>42. 

Schurztleist^h,  650. 

Sciences,  "  a  certain  harmonizing  of 
the."  (^42. 

Snow,  what?  639. 

Solicitation,  an  infinitely  small  mo- 
tion, (151>,  674. 

Soliility  from  motion,  (^il. 

Souls  and  eiitelecliicis,  we  give  no  place 
to.  680;  why  so  much  conferred  on? 
()9.S;  concentrate;  universe  in  them- 
selves, 6l»8;  always  connected  with 
organic  bodies,  701. 

Space,  defined.  (>4.'» :  why  real,  684, 685 ; 
no  vacant.  6'.K> ;  in  what  sense  said 
to  be  extended,  700. 

.^noiior.  649. 


Sphericity,  tendency  of  bodies  in  flu- 
idity to  assume,  6^. 

Spizel,  his  "€k)nfessio  uatursB  contra 
Atbeistas,"  649. 

Stability,  true  notion  of,  689;  abso- 
lute, does  not  exist,  689;  defined, 
690 ;  not  derived  from  rest,  690 ;  not 
explained  by  pressure,  690. 

Stoics,  tranquillity  of,  671. 

Substance,  changed  by  motion,  639; 
what  happens  in,  happens  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  686 ;  apart  from  soul, 
an  aggregate,  701. 

Sufferings  of  good  men  result  in  greater 
good,  698 ;  short  roads  to  perfection, 
698. 

Theologians  and  philosophers  discuss 
the  same  questions,  644. 

Thing,  a,  how  distinguished  from  other 
things,  652. 

Things,  corporeal,  possess  tendency 
or  effort,  671;  something  has  been 
placed  in  them  by  God,  679 ;  are  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Power  or  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Wisdom,  iiHO ;  existing, 
in  what  sense  necessary,  693;  their 
original  formation.  693, 694 ;  reasons 
of,  not  found  in  their  series,  but  in 
metaphysical  truth,  695 ;  depend  not 
on  material  necessities,  but  formal 
reasons,  695. 

Thomas  Anglus,  on  immortality  of 
soul,  641. 

Thomasius,  Jacob,  Leibnitz's  letter  to, 
631. 

Time  defined. 645, 711  ;  Aristotle's  defi- 
nition of,  645 ;  never  exists,  671 ;  real, 
684. 

Trew,  Abdias,  641. 

Truths,  contingent,  originate  in  meta- 
physi(;al,  693;  — eternal,  exist  in  a 
metaphysical  subject,  God,  695 ;  reg- 
ulate things,  695;  are  reasons  of 
existence  rather  than  non-existence, 
695 :  are  reasons  of  the  so-existing 
rather  than  the  otherwise-existing 
world,  695 ;  prevail  over  geometrical 
laws,  695. 

**  Uniformly,"  how  applied  to  action  of 
beiufs  710. 
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"Unities,  veritable,"  to  be  posited  at 
foundation  of  tbings  ratber  tban 
**  primary  elements,"  712. 

*•  Unthinlting,  tbe,"  notbing,  662;  no 
variety  in,  652. 

Vacuom,  6^4,  635, 638, 699,  708, 712. 

Vaninus,  G48. 

Velocity,  relative,  between  concurrent 
bodies,  preserved,  658;  how  esti- 
mated, 662;  defined,  673;  with  di- 
rection called  conahts,  673;  distin- 
guishable from  direction,  675. 

"  Vividness,"  of  phenomena,  718. 

Yossius,  his  criticism  on  Descartes, 
634. 

Wallis,  677.  692. 
Water,  elastic,  703. 

Weights  in  motion  exhibit  the  greatest 
possible  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  694. 
Weigel,r41. 
White,  the  color.  639. 
Whole  never  exists,  671. 


Wisdom  determines  to  the  most  per- 
fect. 695. 

World,  the  four  things  necessary  to 
explain  its  phenomena,  &16 ;  in 
it  is  realized  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  possibilities,  G^ ;  physically, 
not  metaphysically,  necessary,  6^: 
—  this,  not  the  best,  apparently 
shown  by  experience,  G96;  a  prim 
argument  against,  696;  a  sopp(>si- 
tion  founded  on  partial  knowledge, 
696  ;  the  most  perfect  possible, 
696;  the  most  perfect  physically, 
696;  the  most  perfect  morally.  6A»: 
an  admirable  mechanism  and  tlie 
best  Republic  of  Souls,  096 ;  its  evils 
but  as  purposed  discords  in  a  musi- 
cal composition,  697 ;  represents  God. 
717. 

Wren,  677. 

Zeno,  Leibnitz  claims  accord  with,  711. 
Zoophytes,  not  monstrous,  but  orderly 
productions,  713. 
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A  posteriori  knowledge,  Leibnitz's 
view  of,  10*>,  227,  758 ;  Kant's  view 
of.  im),  227,  758. 

A  priori  knowle<ij;e,  Ix'ibnitz's  view 
of.  lOy.  227, 758 ;  Kant's  view  of,  109, 
227,  758. 

Ab  Huiver.HdU  ivl  particulare,  is  it  ai>- 
plicable  always?  5()9;  the  principle, 
I)e  continrnte  ct  contento,  r»<>9. 

Abel,  Niels  Henrik,  demonstrates  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  by  radi- 
cals general  equations  higher  than 
the  fourth  degree,  571. 

Ahsinthium,  7G5. 

Absolute,  belongs  to  reason,  158;  how 
we  become  acquainted  with  it,  ir)8. 

Abstraction,  to  what  extent  a  depart- 
ure from  reality,  728. 

Academie,  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  547  ;  Franyaise,  550  ;  des 
Sciences  de  Paris,  SJiO. 

Academy,  Old,  r>18. 

Accidentia,  455. 

**  Accidents  and  abstracts,"  their  con- 
sideration <levelops  the  differences 
between  the  theories  of  Locke  and 
lAMbnitz,  749. 

*'  Acroamatic,"  the  epithet  explained, 
42,  272,  724. 

••  A.-taConcil.  Rog.,"581. 

•'  Acta  Eruditorum,"  (J,  14,  101,  174, 
227.  42.->,  4:34,  481,  502,  511,  070. 

Acts  17  :  28,  WA. 

Adam  as  a  symbol  in  Boehme's  philos- 
ophy, 21W. 

Adams,  F.,  "The  Genuine  Works  of 
Hippocrates,"  470. 

Adamson,  on  Gassendi,  421. 


Adelung,  J.  C,  "  Gesch.  d.  mensch, 
Narrheit."  <>00,  601,  004,  fKJS. 

Aerial  vehicles  of  spirits,  380. 

^schylus."  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  389. 

Agnosticism,  195. 

Agreement  or  disagreement,  Leibnitz 
reduces  Locke's  enumeration  of  the 
kinds  of,  401 . 

Aimant,  1',  I^ibnitz  writes  upon,  740. 

Air,  scholastic  conception  of,  740. 

Aix,  its  derivation,  liOL 

Albertus  Magnus,  278,  381 ;  unjustly 
suspwted  <»f  magical  practices,  278. 

Albinus  Flaccus,  instructor  of  Charle- 
magne, 54() ;  *'  0|icra,"  540. 

Alcuin,  see  Albinus  Flaccus. 

Aid  rich,  Henry,  *' Artis  LogicsB  Rudi- 
menta,"  45<5,  m),  709. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  581. 

Alexander  the  (ireat,  530. 

Alexandrists,  581. 

AUhPsoplthcit,  732. 

Alliot,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  "Traite  du 
cancer,"  352;  —  Pierre,  his  "Theses 
medicfc  de  motu  sanguinis  circu- 
lato,"  .'152 ;  his  *'  Epistola  d«^  cancro 
apparente,"  352;  his  "Nuntius  pro- 
fligati  sine  ferro  et  igne  carcino- 
matis,"  352. 

Allman,  (I.  J.,  "  Greek  Geometry  from 
Thalcs  to  Eucli<l,"  108,  4(53,475,527; 
"  Pythagorean  Geometry,"  475. 

Alstcd,  J.  H.,  311,  398;  his  "  Encyclo- 
pjvdia,"  311,  m:\;  and  "  Systema 
logica?  harmonicum,"  398. 

Am  ad  is  de  (iaula,  391>. 

Amare  (<liligere)  defined,  750. 

Auior  non  inercendriiis,  750. 
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"  Anabaptisticnm    et   enthnsiasticiim 

Pantheon,"  601. 
Anabaptists,  G02. 

Analogy,  the  class  of  phenomena  in 
which  it  affords  probable  conclu- 
sions, 549;  its  conclusions  are  only 
rational  hypotheses  since  not  founded 
on  complete  inductions  or  mathe- 
matical data,  650;  the  rationality  of 
a  conclusion  drawn  from,  on  what 
it  depends,  550. 

Analysis,  how  explained  by  Pappus, 
521. 

Anaxagoras,  65, 519. 

Anaxiniencs,  519. 

Andnida,  llicgo  Pasrva  d',  theologian, 
5it2 ;  on  salvability  of  heathen,  SOU ; 
his  "  Orthodoxarum  explicationum 
de  reli^ionis  Christianna  capitibus 
libri  X.."  51»2:  his  "Defensio  Tri- 
dentinie  Udei,"  etc.,  592;  maintains 
a  controversy  with  Chemnitz,  592. 

Andrews,  E.  B.,  **  Institutes  of  General 
History,"  453;  on  quartus  modtis, 
455. 

Andria»,  Tobias,  633. 

*AviK5oTa,  TA,  of  Procopius,  542. 

Auimu  ntitndi,  .'182. 

Aninialculji  within  animaleula,  722. 

•*  Aiiiniant,"  its  nK^aninj;,  12.">;  its  per- 
haps preferable  variant,  125,  740. 

Anseim,  fmunierof  Christian  Scholas- 
ticism, 5(^2 ;  his  "  Monolojjiiun,"  502 ; 
his  •*  (^ir  iVus  Homo,"  502,  5ai;  his 
••  Proslopinm,"  r.02,  rA)3;  his  "  Liber 
apnloixeticus,"  .W3;  his  ontolo^int^'al 
arjiumeiit.  for  existenco  of  God,  503; 
sev(»ral  of  his  tractates  which  have 
lu'cn  translated,  503. 

Antimony.  :V2l. 

Anlipoiies,  444. 

Anti-Kamisls.  408. 

Antisthenos,  518;  tanjrht  that  virtue 
only  is  ;;ood,  518;  a  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, ")19. 

Antitypy.  avTirvirla,  721,  722. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  495;  his 
"  Me.Htaticms,"  or  '•  TluuiKhts,"  495. 

Apa;j:o::ical  demonstration,  491. 

AiH'S  have  organs  of  si)eecli,  280. 

Apoileictic  syllogism,  ri<>5. 

•Ajr65fi^ts,  m. 


Apolloniosof  Perga,  106 ;  his  "Treatise 
on  Conies,"  108,  465. 

Apostolic!  Regiminis,  the  papal  decree 
of,  581. 

Appuleius,  455. 

Apnleius,  243 ;  his  '*  Metamorphoses  " 
summarized,  243. 

Aquaviva,  Claudius,  619;  his  "Batio 
Studiorum,"  619. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  290,  503;  his 
*<  Summa  Theologiae,  230,  ««,  508, 
729;  on  species,  381;  a  realist,  382; 
criticises  ontological  argument  for 
existence  of  God,  503;  his  "Contra 
Gentiles,"  503 ;  censured  by  Spiouza, 
604;  on  "ignis  infemus."  730;  op- 
posed by  Lessins,  749;  his  use  of 
"phantasm,"  709. 

Arbor  Porphyriana,  322 ;  prmdica- 
mentalUt  322 ;  praB(Ucabili$,  322. 

ArchsBus,  67,  :i82,  733. 

Archilaus,  a  physicist,  519. 

Archimedes,  93,  108:  greatest  Greek 
mathematician,  414 :  the  first  mathe- 
matical engineer,  414 ;  best  ediiioo 
of  his  works,  414. 

Argenteus,  Co<lex,  21»5. 

Arp)t.  2'.>3. 

"  Argument,"  as  applied  to  middle 
term,  481. 

Argument,  topical,  5*»4. 

Argumentum^  simplex,  398  ;  com- 
plcxunif  .'i98. 

Ariosto,  his  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  39S>. 

Aristippus,  518;  made  pleasure  end  ••( 
life,  518;  his  definition  of  pleasun'. 
518;  his  writings  enumerated,  51H; 
his  philosophy  (lisc*us.sed.  .■>18. 

Aristotle,  6()  ;  his  **  Xicomaehean 
Ethics,'*  <«.  180.  28.-».  .-^1,  7.-.2,  75;«; 
his  *•  Physics"  (4>i'a-ticT7  \\Kp6affii\ 
156.  157,  174,  272,  :V20.  rvjl.  750,  751: 
his  -Metaphysica,"  l.V,,  174.  Mh 
320,  VXk  4'I8,  7.'1  ;  his  definition  of 
probability,  214 ;  his  **  Rhetoric," 
214;  his  '*.\nalytica  Prioni.*'2l4.tvV,: 
hLs  "Meteorolo:;ica,**  277:  on  Milky 
Way,277;  his  -  IK?  Anima,"  28l.:i21. 
724,  7G0,  H\:\ ;  bis  **  1H»  Interprvta- 
tione,"  2S1.  2in.  4.V2,  763;  on  man  as 
a  social  beinj;,  2S.'i;  his  "  Politeia." 
285,    286,    482;    his    "Categories," 
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311 ;  on  genus  and  differeuce,  312 ; 
Leibnitz's  defence  of,  from  Locke's 
strictures,  312;  his  **Topica,"  312, 
418,  564,  5(3r>,  6iMi;  on  motion,  320, 
321 ;  on  light,  ',V2l ;  ovtrla,  how  used 
by,  349;  his  vovs  ira^Tjrt/cAs,  381 ;  his 
povs  TronjTiK6s^  381 ;  on  knowledge 
as  dependent  on  things  previously 
known,  413;  his  ''Analytica  Posteri- 
ora,"  413, 630 ;  Leibnitz's  opinion  of, 
41G;  on  ^vdo^a^  418;  his  use  of  tdiov^ 
455;  his  limit  to  scientific  considera- 
tion, 488;  his  KaSSXov  vpunov,  488; 
his  r€pi  Zo<f>i<TTiKQ¥  'EXiyxufv^  519; 
on  a  pupil's  prior  and  provisional 
faith  in  his  teacher,  519;  his  defini- 
tion of  "  topical  argument,"  564;  is 
'•  unsaved,**  593  ;  on  mind  as  an 
unwritten  tablet,  726:  his  **Maj?na 
Moralia,"  752.  753;  his  "  Eudemean  . 
Ethics,"  753;  on  will  and  freedom, 
753  ;  on  soul  as  not  indifferent  to 
every  kind  of  matter,  700 ;  on  mid- 
dle term,  770. 

Arminians,  the  later,  733. 

Arminius,  James.  72. 

Arnauld,  Antoino,  4(5.3,  630;  Leibnitz's 
letter  to,  101;  on  Descartes'  funda- 
mental dictum,  410  ;  '*  Qiuvres," 
4<l.'» ;  "  I^  Logique  on  L'Art  Penser," 
404 ;  his  controversy  with  Holden, 
617 ;  —  Simcm,  Marquis  de  Pomponne, 

Arnold,     Gottfried,     *' Kirchen     und 

Kt'tzerhistoric,"  <X)().  002. 
Arriun,  reporter   of    Epictetus'    talk. 

Art  schools,  Lciibnitz  favors  their 
fr.undiiiK,  (528. 

Arh's  librrales,  f>2«. 

A.'iknth  Rorhrl,  242. 

Assassins,  the,  197. 

Ass(Jciation,  Law  of,  its  germ  in  Leib- 
nitz's teaf'hirijj:,  704. 

"  Assurance  Ma,i;azine,"  540. 

Atomism.  I.eiltnitz  early  defends,  723. 

Atonis.ari  additional  ar^^unient  airainst, 
(■»50;  non-existt'iit,  722  ;  why  rejected 
by  r^'ibnitz,  727. 

Anbery,  s»m'  Manri<'r. 

Anujiistinns,  Anrelins.  anticipated  Des- 
cart<'s'    fnndanuMital    dictum,   410; 


his  "  Soliloquium,"  410,  616;  ground 
of  his  philosophy,  516  ;  his  **De 
Beata  Vita,"  516;  **Do  Trinitate," 
616, 589;  "  De  Vera  Religione,"  610 ; 
literature  illustrative  of  philosophy 
of,  610 ;  •'  De  Ideis,"  616, 594 ;  on  con- 
sciousness  involving  in  itself  the 
idea  of  God,  576  ;  '*  De  peccatomm 
meritis  et  remissione  et  de  Bap- 
tismo  parvulorum,"  694;  "De  pec- 
cato  originali,"  594 ;  "  Encheiridion 
ad  Laurent.,"  594  ;  '*De  nuptiis  et 
concupiseentia,"  594;  "Contra  Juli- 
anum  Pelagianum,"  694  ;  "Contra 
duas  epistolas  Pelagii,"  694 :  teaches 
that  babes  dying  unbaptized  are  in 
some  sort  damned,  594;  his  "De 
Civitate  Dei,"  594, 729 ;  his  "Opera," 
616 ;  on  a  future  material  fire,  729. 

Augustus  I.,  alchemist,  339. 

Authority,  I^ibnitz  opposes  blind  sub- 
mission to,  579. 

Aventinus,  Johann  Tliurmayr,  his 
"  Annales  Boiorum,"  646. 

Averroes,  581. 

Averrofsts,  581,  690,  732  ;  related  to 
Mystics  and  Quietists,  728. 

Axioms,  their  demonstration,  463; 
should  they  be  lessened  ?  770. 

Baader,  von,  his  relation  to  Boehme, 

298. 

Bachot  de  Merzeriac,  his  edition  of 
"  Diophantus,"  571. 

Bacon,  Francis.  591  ;  on  Idola  Fori^ 
300;  his  "Novum  Organum,"  30<); 
his  "  I)e  Augmentis,"  30() ;  Leibnitz's 
estimate  of,  .'i06;  editions  of  his 
works,  306,  307;  Spinoza's  refer- 
ence to,  5»);  his  "Spiritus,"  G6\\ 
-  Roger.  278. 

Bagheniinus,()32. 

Baitar,  Ibn  al,  371;  greatest  of  Ara- 
bian botanist.s,  371 ;  his  alphabetical 
list  of  simples,  371;  his  "Materia 
INIetiica,"  371 :  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning,  371. 

Balaam,  Leil)nitz's  essay  on,  707. 

Bancroft,  *'  History  of  United  States 
of  America,"  599,  773. 

Barantola.  737. 

Barbeyrac,  Jean,  286;    tran.slat«)r  of 
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the  "De  Jure"  of  Grotios,  286; 
translator  of  Pufendorf,  436. 

Barclay,  Robert,  599 ;  his  ''Apolofcy  for 
the  True  Christian  Diymity/'  599. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  editor  of  Comenios, 
466. 

Bamer,  Jacob,  487 ;  his  "  Prodromos 
Sennerti  novi,"  487. 

Basilius,  Valeutinus,  his  *'  Schluss-Re- 
den."  324;  his  '^Chymische  Schrif- 
ten,"  324. 

Basnage  de  Beanval,  his  **  HIstoSre 
des  Guvrages  des  Sarants,"  50, 
607;  his  *'Histoire  critique  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres,**  508. 

Baudoin,  Jean,  his  '*  L'homme  dans 
la  Lane,"  312. 

Bauliin,  Jean,  a  founder  of  modem 
botany,  his  "De  Plantis  Absinthii 
nomen  habentibus."  308;  his  "  His- 
toria  universalis  Plantarum,"  309; 
—  Gaspard.  308. 

Baumgarten,  H.,  "Ueber  Sleidanus 
Leben  und  Briefwechsel,"  114. 

Baunigarten,  Martin,  his  "  Travels 
through  Egypt,  Arabia,  add  Pales- 
tine," «»,  7;«. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  507, 727 ;  his  "  Nouvelles 
de  la  Republique  des  Lett  res,"  50  ; 
his  "  Dictioniiaire  historique  et  cri- 
tique," 278, 444, 507, 531,  l)01,(»4,727 ; 
his  "Dictionary"  article  "Rora- 
rins,'*Gt>,507.  508. 

Baynes,  Thomas  Spencer,  translates 
the  "La  Ixijjiqne  ou  L'Art  de  Peii- 
ser,"  or  the  l*ort  Royal  Logic,  14, 4<>4. 

Bears,  child  of  the,  344. 

Becan,  Ji^lin  (Van  Gorp),  303;  his 
"Origines  Antwerpianit,"  .'M)3;  on 
the  original  language,  30.'<;  on  the 
site  of  I'aradisc,  .MKJ. 

Bedc.  the  Vrnerabh!,  his  "  Elcclesias- 
tical  History,*'  295. 

Bognf,  330. 

Bftfr'Htiichp  Wrsrn,  311. 

Beings,  notional  or  ('oncopti<inal,  311. 

Hellarniin.  liis  "  Ih;  Pnrgatorio,"  7;K). 

liellay.  Cardinal  dn,  114. 

B»;nn.  Alfred  William,  his  "(Jreek 
IMjilosopbcrs,"  HW.  l.'f),  421,  .')7(),  724. 

Bergiiira*',  ('yrano  de,  22H,  3i>Ji;  his 
"  Histoire  comique  des  etats  et  em- 


phresda  toleU,"  228,  and  ako "dtla 
lime,"  228. 

Berkeley,  772 ;  his  "  Essay  towaids  i 
new  Theory  of  Vision/'  747. 

Berkum,  H.  van,  his  '*I>e  I^bsdie  ct 
de  Labadisten/'  602. 

Bemays,  his  **  Die  Dialogs  des  Arii- 
toteles,"  272;  "Der  Chnmik  da 
Sulpiciiis  SeTeros,"'  $45. 

Bernhardt,  £.,  his  "  Valfila  oder  die 
gotische  Bibel/*  296. 

Bemier,  Francois,  "  Abr^ge  de  la  Fhi- 
losophie  de  Gassendi/'  61, 730. 

Bemouilli.  James,  213. 

Beverwyck,  Jan  van,  physkdan,  GS4: 
simplifies  prescriptions,  624 ;  liii 
'*  Idea  medicinte  Tetemm,**  624. 

Beyerlinck,  Laurent,  his  "Theatmm 
vit»  humane,"  (£22. 

Bibliotheca,  Maxima  Vetemm  Pstrom, 
444;  Sacra, 503. 

Biblioth^ue  UniTetseUe*  see  Ledeic 

Biel,  382. 

Bigg,  his  "Christian  PlatonisU  of 
Alexandria,"  729. 

Blsekie,  John  Stuart,  his  "Four 
Phases  of  Morals,"  508. 

Blackburne,  Francis,  his  "Historical 
View  of  Ctmtroversy  concerning  in 
Intermediate  State,"  775. 

Blasius,  Gerard,  .'i51. 

Bu<*hart,  Samuel,  302:  on  the  connec- 
tion of  languages,  302. 

Bo<Iin,  Jean,  the  earliest  sy.<«temaiizer 
of  Political  Economy,  G48. 

Boecler,  Johann  Heiiirich,  t*i50. 

Body,  in  Cartesian  sense,  .•^8;  in\'i*i- 
ble,  why  belie vwl  in,  721 ;  what? 
721,722;  more  phenomena,  756;  its 
action  phenomenal,  756. 

Boehme,  Jacob,  208,  732 ;  a  Protestant 
theosophist,  21»8;  the  first  charac- 
teristically German  philosopher.  29^; 
forerunner  of  Leibnitz's  metaphysi^. 
21»8;  his  "Das  dreyfache  I>fben," 
21»8 ;  his  "  Sammtliche  Werke,"  2H8; 
Leibnitz's  estimate  of,  2dS,  765;  in- 
fluences Quirin  Kuhlmanu,  HUl. 

Boetbins,  455,  724. 

Bobl,  Samuel,  his  researches  into  the 
Massoretic  system  of  Hebrew  mark- 
ings. 30G. 
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Boiardo,  Matteo  Maria,  Count  of 
ScandiauOp  his  "Orlando  Innamo- 
rato,"  398. 

Boileau-Despreaux,  Nicolas,  his  "  Sat- 
ires," 97,  736. 

Bolsec,  J(^r6me  Hermes,  advocates 
Pelagian  views  in  Geneva,  645 ;  cen- 
sured by  Calvin,  545 ;  imprisoned  by 
Senate,  516;  porsned  by  Calvin's 
hostility  to  Bern,  646;  conceives 
hatred  to  his  persecutors,  545 ;  writes 
his  **Histoire  de  la  Vie,  Mojurs, 
Actes,  Doctrines  et  Mort  de  Jean 
Calvin,"  545,  ibid,  new  ed.,  773 ;  and 
his  '*  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  Moeurs,  Doc- 
trines et  Deportement  de  Theodore 
de  B^ze,"  545. 

Boniface,  apostle  to  the  Germans,  443; 
his  "Opera  quas  extant,"  443;  his 
controversy  with  Virgil,  444;  Pope 
Zachary's  letter  to,  444. 

Boiiino,  G.  G.,  "Biografia  medica 
piemontese,"  521. 

Bonitz,his  "  Index  Aristotelicus,"  383. 

Bonosus,  described  by  Vopiscus,  761. 

Borelli,  Giovanni  Alfonso,  676. 

Borgia,  Francisco,  754. 

Boscovich,  772. 

Bosses,  Des,  Leibnitz's  correspondence 
with,  in  which  is  contained  clearest 
exiM)siti()n  of  the  Monadologj',  101. 

Bossuct,  Jacques  Bdnigne,  his  corre- 
spondence with  I^ibnitz,  531. 

Boiihours,  Dominique,  his  *'  Maniere 
de  bien  penser  dans  les  ouvrages 
d'esprit,"  144;  Leibnitz's  estimate 
of,  748. 

Bouillier,  bis  '*  Histoire  de  la  Philo- 
sophic Cartesienne,"  421;  his 
••  Eloges  de  Fontenclle,"  550. 

BouUiau,  Isniael,  his  '*  Ad  astronomos 
monita  duo,"  573;  his  "De  lineis 
spinilibus,"573;  bis  theory  concern- 
in;^  variable  stars,  57.'5. 

Boucjuet,  bis  "  Keruiii  (iall.  et  Franc. 
s«Tipt..res,"  1H»;  bis  "  Rec.  Hist, 
(iaiilcs,"  7:57. 

Bonrignon,  Antoinette,  TiiM),  728;  bcr 
''Traitc  do  I'avougUMUfnt  des 
bommes,"  r>l><J;  InT  "  La  luiniiTc  du 
nionde,"  .^)9*J;  her  "De  la  luniiere 
nee  en   teuobrcs,"  59i);    Kublniann 


relations  with,  601;  Labadie's  rela- 
tions with,  602;  Lacoste's  revulsion 
of  feeling  t4)wards,  604 ;  Leibnitz  re- 
fers to,  728. 

Boutan  (Bhutan),  736. 

Bowne,  Borden  P.,  his  "  Metaphysics," 
470. 

Boyle,  Robert,  324;  discovers  law  of 
compressibility  of  gases,  324;  a 
founder  of  the  Royal  Society, 
PIngland,  324;  his  "Of  Absolute 
Rest  in  Bodies,"  324;  his  works, 
324,  726. 

Brachet,  his  "  Historical  Grammar  of 
the  French,"  2i)4. 

Bradley,  F.  H.,  his  "Principles  of 
Logic,"  214,  764. 

Brambach,  W.,  his  "G.  W.  Leibniz, 
Verfasser  der  Histoire  de  Bileam," 
767. 

Braunfels,  his  "Kritischer  Versuch 
iiber  Amadis,"  399. 

Brantigam,  L.,  his  "Leibniz  und 
Herbart  iil>er  die  Freiheit  d.  menschl. 
Willens,"  752. 

Brc^mont  d'Ars  corrects  a  mistake  of 
Moreri's,  539. 

Britannica,  EncyclopsBdia,  67,  68,  244, 
2<>4,  311,  399,  421,  425,  475,  542,  552, 
673,  598. 

Brocardica,  486. 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.,  his  "History  of 
Early  English  Literature,"  295. 

Brucker,  "  Ilistoria  Philos.,"  278,  GOCu 

Bruno,  Giordano,  his  use  of  term 
"niona<l,"  101;  his  "Delia  Causa," 
732. 

Bryce,  James,  his  article  "  Procopius," 
in  "  Encyclc^p.  Britannica,"  542. 

Bucer,  Martin,  114. 

Buddeus,  Jobann  Franz,  713. 

Bulletin  des  Sciences  Mathematiques, 
7G8. 

Buratini,  bis  flying  machine,  749. 

Burckliard,  bis  "  Historia  Bibliothecaj 
AngustM',"  242. 

"  Hnrgoldensis,"  an  anagram,  650. 

Buridan,  Ji)bn,  bis  "  Qnestiones  Ethi- 
corum  Aristotelis,"  116;  his  view  of 
liberty,  lUJ;  tbe  illustration  of  the 
fatally  indifterent  ass  not  of  his 
authorship,  116. 
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Burnet,  Thomas,  his  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  6,  478. 

Burridge  of  Dublin,  the  Latin  trans- 
lator of  the  "  Nouveaaz  Essals,"  37. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  his  "  Great 
Educators,"  619. 

Gffidmon,  his  Anglo-Saxon  Paraphrase 

of  Scripture,  2{)5. 
Caird,  E.,  his  article  **  Gartesianism," 

in  **  Encyclop.  Britannica/'  421;  his 

'<  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  319, 332, 503 ; 

his  "Critical  PhUosophy  of  Kant," 

503. 
Calrd,  John,  his  '*  Introduction  to  the 

Philosophy  of  Religion,"  274. 
Calculus  of  Iniinitesiinals,  controversy 

regarding   its   discoverer.   573;   of 

Probabilities,  213. 
Calendar,  Gregorian,  424. 
Calixtns,  (T«orge,  687. 
Campanellii,  Tommaso,  67,  646,  732. 
Campor.  Peter,  his  "  Natuurkundige 

Verhandelingen,"  286;  on  the  lan- 
guage of  apes,  286. 
Capclla.  Marcianus,  455. 
Capos,  iiiM  "  Stoicism,"  4fl0. 
Car<laiio,  Girolamo,  67.  106,  56<>,  572; 

his  'M)c  Subtilitate,"  10<i;    on   the 

spirit  us  fa  m  iliaris,  I'M. 
Cariowitz,  peac«j  of,  IT)!). 
Carriiigtoii,  his  **  History  of  the  Life 

and  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  543. 
Casati  and  Ciiristiana  of  Sweden,  751. 
(\'isauh<tn,  Isaac,  47H. 
Casiniir,  John,  i»44. 
Casuistry  to  be  supplanted  by  logic  of 

probabilities,  21'^. 
Categories  of  Kant,  arise  from  Leib- 
nitz's doctrine,  741. 
Cats.  Jacob,  Dutch  i>oet,  (524. 
Cause,  primal,  its  sijjnilication,  757; 

Hume  upon,  7r»7. 
Causes,  elHcient,  depend  uixm   final, 

7LM. 
Ce])es    of    Thebes,   4^\;    his    reputed 

llfm^**  spurious,"  4:J<>. 
Century  Dictitjuary,  <>7. 
"Certain  author,  a."  7:)8. 
Certainty,    its    kinds,    inetaphyRical, 

4«I2;  moral  or  physical.  AiV2. 
Cervantes,  "Don  Quixote,"  IV21. 


Cenlen,  Lndolph  van,  his  "Tan  de 
Circkel,"  734 ;  his  '*  De  arithmeCiscbe 
en  geometrische  fondamenten,**  731 : 
his  '*  Zetemata/'  734 ;  computes  latio 
of  diameter  of  circlo  to  its  dream- 
ference  to  thirty-five  places  of  ded- 
mals,  734. 

Chabr^  of  Geneva,  his  '*  Sciagraphis," 

Changeling,  447 ;  "  ChaQngeling8,"770. 

**  Characteristic,  a  General,"  298,  STT*, 
437. 

Chaste],  P.  L.,  edits  Bolaec's  Vie  dr 
Calvin,  773. 

Chauvin,  Stephen,  his  "  Lexicon  Philo- 
Bophicum,"  363. 

Chemnitz,  Martin,  greatest  of  imnie^ 
diately  post-Lutheran  theologUns. 
592 ;  Ids  **  Ezamen  Concilii  Tride n- 
tini,"  592;  his  '*Loci  Theologici," 
592. 

Gherler,  collaborator  with  the  Bauhini, 
o09. 

Ch^ruel,  his  "  Dictionnaire  des  Insti- 
tutions Fran^aises,"  757. 

"Chevauchier,"757. 

'*  Chimerismo,"  Leibnitz  defines,  762. 

Chinese,  their  dictionaries.  ."ttM. 

X(api<Tfi6Sf  the  Aristotelian,  756. 

Christianity  consists  in  its  ethical  con- 
tent, im. 

Chrocns,  the  Vandal,  9i». 

Chronicles,  II.,  6:  IS.  IW. 

Chrysostom,  John,  on  <»reek  culture. 
591 ;  his  hopeful  views  of  humanity, 
5m. 

Cicero,  his  *•  De  officiis,"  192, 261. 76.".: 
**De  Fiuibus,"  192,  272.  765:  "De 
Oratore,"  214,  765:  "Qua-stionf^ 
Tusculanap,"  214:  **Ad  Atticuni," 
:e7 ;  "  De  Ix?gibu8,''  50U ;  *•  Topics." 
766. 

Circle-quadrature,  historical  .sketch  of. 
425 ;  Ix'ibnitz's  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem of,  425. 

Cisner,  Nicolas,  .^16. 

Clarke,  John,  his  translation  of 
'♦Jacobi  Rohaulti  Physica."  23:^; 
—  Samuel,  his  notes  on  "Rohaulti 
Physica,"  2X\. 

Class,  G.,  liis  **  Dor  Leibnizsche  Deter- 
miuismus,"  752. 
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Clauberg,  Jean,  303,  304;  Leibnitz's 
opinion  of,  304 ;  his  "  De  Conjuno 
tione  animJB  et  corporis  humani 
scriptum,"  303 ;  his  "  Ontosophia,  de 
cognitione  Dei  et  nostri,"  303. 

Clavius,  Christopher,  the  Euclid  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  424;  assists 
in  correcting  the  calendar,  424 ;  his 
"Euclidis  elementa,"  424;  his 
**  Sinus  lincsB  tangentis,"  424;  his 
"  Komani  Calendarii  explicatio," 
424 ;  edits  "  Photismi "  of  Maurolico, 
442. 

"Clelie,  Histoire  Romaine,"  223. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  575 ;  his  **  Stro- 
mata/*  591;  on  **  light  of  nature," 
691 ;  on  purgatorial  fire,  729. 

Clerc,  Jean  le,  his  **  Biblioth^ue  nni- 
verselle  et  historique,"  723;  his**  Bi- 
bliothbque  choisie,"  72.3 ;  his  "  Biblio- 
theque  ancienne  et  moderne,"  723; 
his  abstract  of  Locke's  essay,  728. 

Clericus,  J.,  7.'i.'i. 

Cierke,  Gilbert,  <m. 

Clerselier,  Clamle,  his  "  Les  Lettresde 
Descartes,"  (Ki3. 

ClichtoveuH,  "  Elucidatorium  Eccle- 
siastiomn,"  G03. 

Clcelia,  the  lionian  maiden,  223. 

Co-<ii visions,  'XM. 

Cock,  made  into  Platonic  man,  385. 

Codex  Jnstiniaii,  see  Corpus  Juris; 
—  A rtje nfp us ,  2t Vi . 

Collateral  <iistributions,  XVJ. 

Collfctio  Librnrum  Juris  Antejusti- 
niani,  edit.^d  by  Knioger,  Mommsen, 
and  StU(i«Mmiiid,  7<)i),  7G9,  771,  773. 

Collio,  Francesco,  .V.Ki;  his  views  on 
salvability  of  pagans,  593;  hold  Aris- 
totle "  unsaved,"  593;  his  "De  ani- 
niabiis  pjigani)rinn,"  593. 

Conienius,  John  Amos,  a  writer  on 
pedagf)i;y.  M'A\;  his  "Opera  didae- 
tica,"  4r»():  publishes  his  "  Physieie 
ad  lumen  Divinuni  reforniata' syn<»|>- 
sis,"4«)<);  estimates  and  biographies 
of,  4<>«). 

Compressibility  explained  by  l>ei])nitz, 
723. 

"  Comptes  liendus,"  425. 

Conarion.  why  the  sui^gested  seat  of 
soul?  T5.S. 


Concepts,  the  hypostatizing  of,  a  large 
source  of  error,  306. 

ConceptiOf  conceptus^  330. 

"Conclusion,  that  the,  cannot  contain 
more  than  the  premises,"  variously 
expressed,  615. 

Connaway  (Conway) ,  Countess  of,  732 ; 
her  "Opuscula  philosophica,"  732. 

Connotations,  intrinsic,  71^. 

Conring,  Hermann,  his  vast  erudition, 
520;  his  "Opera  omnia,"  520;  his 
voluminous  correspondence  with 
Leibnitz,  620 ;  taught  Oldenbnr- 
gerus,  650. 

Consciousness,  E.  G.  Robinson  on,  741. 

"  Consequent,  greatness  of  the,"  Janet 
explains  the  phrase,  756. 

"  Contemporary  Review,"  542. 

Contineus  et  conteutum,  569. 

Continuity,  Law  of,  ,'J34,  509,  712. 

Contradictory  ideas,  their  combina- 
tion under  one  notion  how  detected, 
354. 

Copernicus,  Nicolas,  419  ;  his  "  De 
orbium  coclestium  revolutionibus," 
419. 

Corban,  .??■)•;,  327. 

Corinthians,  I.,  2:  9,  200,  683. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  5.36. 

"Corpus  Juris Civilis,"  Mommsen  and 
Paris  editions,  241,  329,  4.34.  486, 487, 
41>2,  497,  534,  736,  759,  im,  769,  770, 
771,  773. 

Corrupt  io  opfimi  pessima,  482. 

Coste,  Pierre,  1<»9  ;  "  Essai  philoso- 
phiquc  coneernant  TKntendement 
hUmain  —  par  M.  I.ocke,"  xiv,  4, 
7;  as  translator  of  Ixx'ke,  101.  727; 
is  sometimes  clearer  than  Locke, 
103. 

Cousin,  his  "CEuvres  do  Descartes," 
731,  748,  749,  758,  759.  770,  773,  774. 

Creation.  Leibnitz's  view  (►f,  224  ; 
Locke's  view  of,  771. 

**  ('redibility.  mi»tives  of,"  delined  by 
Leil)nitz.  774. 

Crenier,  his  "  Hiblico-Tlieological  Lexi- 
con of  New  Testament  Greek," 
289. 

Croinwrll.  .'(43. 

Crown,  lannl,  in  snrj^ery.  .520. 

"Crns.-a,  La,"  is. 
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Cud  worth,  Ralph,  65;  his  "True  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe," 
65,  730 ;  editions  of  his  works,  65. 

Cynic  School,  518. 

Cyrenaic  School,  518. 

Dahn,  F.,  his  "  Prokopius  yon  Cise- 
rea,"  542. 

Daial-Kirbal,  1«J7. 

Dais,  11)7. 

Dalgarno,  George,  292;  his  "An  Sig- 
norum,'*  292;  inventor  of  manual 
alphabet,  292. 

Damnat'ut  letnssima  omniwifif  the  fate 
of  infants  dying  unbaptized,  594. 

Dangicourt,  a  correspondent  of  Leib- 
nitz, 101. 

Darapti  may  become  Darii,  568. 

Darwin,  C,  his  "Origin  of  Species, 
345. 

Dasyiwdius,  Conrad,  404;  his  "Ana- 
lysis Cicometricw,'*  404. 

D'Aiinioiit,  Louis  Marie- Victor,  numis- 
matist, 547. 

Debidour,  M.,  his  "  Thesis  "  in  defence 
of  Empress  Theodora,  542. 

DocahiHlron,  a  iitmiinal  deiinition,  317. 

Dctfiiiitioii,  aoc'ordiiij;  to  Aristotle,  312; 
Ijeibnitz's  viiulicatioii  of  Aristotle's 
rule  ooiu'erniiig,  .'{]2:  on  the  use  of 
loose,  3i:i:  Ij(;ibiiitz's  detiuition  of 
nominal,  317, 3!)« ;  of  real,  317 ;  of  ge- 
netic, .'>17:  of  causal,  317;  Leibnitz 
•      defines  analytically,  318. 

Delecliise,r)90. 

Delbriick,  B..  his  *'  Einleitung  in  das 
Sprachstudiuni,"  21^2. 

Delpliin  chissics,  (>05. 

Denii)critus,<;4  :  on  Milky  Way,  277. 

Demoivre,  his  "Doctrine  of  chances, 
or  method  of  calculatiiij^  the  proba- 
bilities of  events  at  plsy,"  213. 

**  Demons  or  j^oblins,"  730. 

Demonstration,  philosophical,  reduced 
to  syllo<;ism  and  prosy llo<;ism,  404; 
none  accunlin;:  to  I/eil)nitz  in  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  41«>;  proj>osal  to  ex- 
tend its  boumls,  437;  dire»;t,  491; 
what  it  appeals  to,  706. 

Denores,  .hison,  (>.'{(>. 

IVsarj^ues,  (iaspard,  geomet^T  and 
engineer,  137. 


Descartes,  Rene,  64,  318;  friend  €f 
Digby,  83;  denies  vacuom,  127;  hii 
"  Principia  FhiloK>phia;."  127,  12B, 
148,  230,  483,  484,  502,  552.  603.  613, 
727,  734,  741,  748,  749  ;  his  letter  to 
Samuel  CUrke,  127;  his  letter  to  Mer- 
aenne,  137,  769;  his  *' MeditatioiMS 
de  Prima  PhUoaophia,'*  229, 503, 731 ; 
his"  Dioptrica,"230;  hi8"FuiioiMS 
Anime,'*  290 ;  his  theory  oonoeniiiig 
the  Pineal  Gland,  230,  758;  friead 
of  Froidmont,  234;  hia  "  lE^istlct,** 
318 ;  his  remarks  on  the  progcamBe 
of  Regius,  348;  explodes  **intc»- 
tional  species,"  382;  his  opinion  el 
Fr^uide,  393 ;  his  preliminary  <f  tdMi 
anticipated,  410;  corresponds  with 
Hardy  and  Fermat,  466;  on  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
502 ;  **  Diaconrs  sur  la  methods  poor 
bien  conduire  sa  raison,  etc.,'*  50E2. 
534 ;  his  theory  of  vortices,  552. 613; 
his  theory  of  matter  of  the  first  and 
second  elements,  613;  avoids  liii 
"  rock  of  velocity,"  659 ;  R^pontes  to 
"  Objectioncs  quiuta;  "  of  Gasseniii, 
731 ;  his  **  Kegulaei  ad  direi*tioTi«m 
iugenii,"  734;  his  Platonic  Aris- 
totelian dualism,  757  ;  letter  to 
Meissonier,  758. 

Deschales,  Claude  Franv^ois  Milliet,(>7fi. 

Deusing.  Anton,  liis  "lie  veru  system- 
ate  mundi."  032. 

De  Vise,  438. 

Dewey,  John,  his  **  l^ibniz*8  NVw 
Essays,  a  Critical  Exposition,"  iv., 
17,  12H,  IJJ),  131,  317,  31«>,  3:H;,  3»»3. 

Dialectic  syllogism,  54*4. 

DieckhofT,  his  **  Leibuiz  Stellung  ziir 
Offeubarung,'*  770. 

Dietz,  his  "  Analecta  Medica,"  .*»71. 

Diez,  Friedrich  Christian,  founder  of 
li/oniancephilolog>',  2m  ;  his  **  Altro- 
manische  Sprachdenkmiiler,"  2^4. 

Diftereuc^,  actual,  iu  what  it  consisis. 
7(51. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenclm,  his  "Treatise  on 
the  Nature  of  l^nlies,  83 ;  *•  Demuii- 
stratio  ininiortalitatis  aiiima'  ratiiv 
nalis,"  7;5r>;  on  "  vacuum."  774. 

Digesta,  Ji*je  Corpus  Juris  CivUis. 

Dillmann,   Edward,   bis    "Eine  neae 
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Darstellimg  der  Leibnizischen  Mod- 
adlehre  auf  Grand  der  Quellen/'  102, 
180,  225,  349. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  519. 

Diogenes  the  Cynic;  and  "  tiie  man  of 
Plato,"  385. 

Diogenes  Laertios,  his  '*  Lives  of  the 
Philosophers,"  379,  385,  518,  519. 

Diophantus,  571 ;  his  " Arithmeticorum 
lihri  sex,"  571. 

Dioscorides,  371. 

Direct  demonstration,  491. 

Disamis,  how  it  may  be  derived  from 
Barbara,  407. 

**  DistinguiHlied  sutticiently,"  727. 

Diviiii,  Eustachio,  G13;  his  alleged 
controversy  with  Huygens,  in  "Sys- 
tema  Saturnium,"  613,  614. 

Doctor  juri ft  utriusque,  758. 

Dods,  M.,  translator  of  Augustine,  516, 
729. 

Dominis,  M.  Ant.  de,  442;  his  "De 
Republic^i  e(M>lesiastica,"  443;  his 
**De  radiis  visus  et  lucis  in  vitris 
perspectivis  et  iride,"  443. 

"  Don  Juan  on  le  Festin  de  Pierre  "  of 
Moliere.  5;^. 

Don  Quixote,  321,  766. 

"Donation,"  the  so-called,  "of  Con- 
stant iue,"  exposed  by  Valla,  416. 

Doriier,  I.  A.,  his  "  System  der  Christ- 
lichen  (ilaubeuslehre,"  249,  50:3. 

"  Double  truth,"  the  doctrine  of,  681. 

Dnibitius,  Nicolas,  an  enthusiast,  604: 
stirs  (Icor;;c  of  Transylvania  to  an 
unsuccessful  movement  aj^ainst  Po- 
land, i'A)r\ ;  burned  at  the  stake,  (}()5. 

Draiid,  George,  626;  his  "  Bibliotheca 
Clussica,"  (J'Jf). 

Dreier,  Christian  (Peter),  (535. 

Drobiseli,  Moritz  Wilbelm,  .S37 ;  on 
"collateral  distributions,"  ;>37. 

Du  Hainel,  Jean  IJaptlste,  634. 

Duchesne,  Andrew,  .54<l;  his  "Hist. 
Franc.  Seript.,"  737. 

Duncan,  G.  W.,  his  translation,  "The 
Pbilosopliieal  Works  of  I^ibnitz," 
xiii,  3,  14.  15.  IH,  68,  101,  127,  128. 
131,  l.'V;,  1.>1,  167,  174,  239,  317,  332, 
34<>.  :i»i:;,  ;wi,  383,  420,  421,  470,  502, 
504,  511,  553,  722,  723,  737,  748,  749, 
750,  751,  775. 


Duna  Scot  us,  see  Scotus. 

Dupin,  Louis  EUies ;  his  "  Biblioth^que 
Universelle  des  Auteors  eccl^ias- 
tiques."  418,  593,  617. 

Durandus,  382. 

Durrius,  Johann  Conrad,  636. 

Dutens,  his  "  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia," 
101,  290,  292,  294,  2<)6,  298,  3(J2,  304, 
306,  311,  317,  318,  324,  333,  337,  im, 
345,  346,  381,  382,  383,  394,  415,  417, 
420,  425,  434,  435,  43(>,  438,  443,  450, 
461,  4(>5,  466,  478,  484,  486,  495,  49tJ, 
602,  504,  608,  511,  520,  532,  53i),  544, 
546,  560,  551,  652,  663,  654,  561,  573, 
579,  690,  591,  592,  695,  600,  606,  626, 
631,  638,  649,  683,  706,  733,  737,  748, 
750,  761,  766,  767,  768,  774. 

Dynamic  Idealism,  that  of  Leibnitz, 
723. 

Dyoor,  341. 

Eccard.304. 

Elfios,  349. 

Egnazio,  Giovanni  Battista,  610;    his 

"  De  Romanis  principibus,"  610. 
Elaterium,  655. 
Eleatic  School,  93. 
Elementargeister,  730. 
Elements,  the,  according  to  Empedo- 

cles,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  362. 
Elimination,  a  metho<l  of,  413. 
^hges  of  the  French  Academicians, 

650. 
Ehves,  R.  H.  M.,  translator  of  Spinoza, 

192. 
Emotion  and  passion,  not  distingaished 

by  I^ibnitz  and  Locke,  751. 
Empedocles,  362;   his  four  elements, 

;i62. 
"  End  organs  "  of  nerves,  739. 
Ende.  Francis  Van  der,  345. 
Eudoxa,  in  Aristotle,  418. 
Enthymemc,  481. 
Entia  rationis,  311,  759. 
"EiTLx^lpijtia^  what?  565. 
Epictctus,  496 ;  his  AiaTplfiai^  496. 
Epicurus,  126,  421  ;    literature   of  his 

life  and  philosophy,  421. 
Epigram,  its  nature,  481. 
Episcopius,  Simon,  179,733;  his  "De 

libcro  arbitrio,"  179. 
Equations:  "ordinary  "or  algebraic, 
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425;  "extraordinary"  or  tranacen- 
(lental,  425 ;  reduction  of,  571. 

Erasmus,  591,  592. 

Eratosthoiies,  93. 

Erdmann,  J.  E.,  his  "  Leibnitii  Opera 
Philosophica,"  xli,  3,  13,  14,  15, 16, 
19,  42,  46,  47,  49,  50,  52,  53,  66,  68, 
62,  63,  73,  80, 87,  89,  90,  91,  97,  101, 
118, 119, 120,  121,  123,  125,  127,  128, 
131,  136,  147,  150,  154, 155,  159, 167, 
174, 180, 185,  203,  204,  205,  210,  211, 
213,  218,  219,  220,  225,  227,  229,  239, 
240,  245,  246,  249,  251,  254,  257,  259, 
2rJl,  263,  267,  270,  272,  273,  274,  275, 
282,  283,  284,  290,  293,  300,  301,  306, 
310,  314,  316.  317,  318,  319,  321,  323, 
326,  3;{2,  a'»,  a34,  341,  346,  349,  363, 
376,  :}79,  :J81,  382,  383,  386, 405,  412, 
414,  419,  420,  421,  434,  43(>,  437,  450, 
4rn,  m\  466,  476,  496,  497,  502,  604, 
50J;.  508,  511,  513.  537,  539,  548, 
551,  553,  5()1,  580,  588,  631,  632,  635, 
638,  (V14,  (;77,  687,  692,  693,  698,  705. 
706,  717,  721,  727,  731,  735,  749.  760, 
751,  752,  75;^,  7(J6;  "Grundriss  d. 
Gesch.  (I.  Philos.,"  07,  68,  129,  131, 
278,  vm,  5i)0. 

Erkonntnisxldn-e,  310,  633. 

ErnuTiiis,  F.  Z.,  his  "  Hippocratis  et 
alioriiiii  ine<li(H>runi  reliquffi,"  476. 

Erp«M»iiis,  287. 

Ksoterh*  tf.'ichiiij^,  272. 

•'  Ksprit."  28.  [768. 

"Ethereal  veliicles"  for  spirits,  380. 

Ethics,  its  truttis  founded  in  natural 
the(»h>j,ry,  41K>. 

Eucharist,  Lutheran  view  of,  611. 

Euckon,  Ivudolph,  his  "Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Modern  Philosophical 
Thou^'ht,"  227, 2:i0;  his  "  Gesch.  und 
Kriiik  <lcr  GrundhegrifTe  <ler  (icgen- 
wart."  7r.S :  his  " Die  GrundbcgrifFe 
dcr  (jcixcnwart  historisch  und  kri- 
tisclj  entwickelt,"  758. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria,  1>3:  his  response 
t(»  Pt«»hMny.  \)\\ :  commentators  upon, 
]0S:  his  E/pturnfs  reduced  to  syllo- 
j^isins,  7()(>;  — <»f  Mej^ara,  93. 

F:ulcr.  Leonard,  :«KJ. 

Kiitocius  «)f  Ascnh>nita,  AH'k 

Evolution,  theory  of,  hinted  at  by 
I^eihnitz,  :il7. 


"Ezprofe88o/'7d9. 

"  Exception,  some,"  728. 

Exclusion,  a  method  of,  413. 

Existence,  what?  401. 

Existence  of  God,  Descmrtes  on,  SOB: 
Spinoza  on,  502;  Leibnitz  on,  S06; 
Anselmic  argument  for,  503. 

Exoteric  teachings,  272. 

Experience,  its  incompetency,  7S5. 

"Experientia,*'  its  use  among  Scho- 
lastics, 724. 

Eye,  "  accommodation  "  of  the,  23S: 
men  with  only  one,  389;  Manro&o 
npon  the,  442. 

Fabri,  Honor^.  586 ;  dispntes  with  Sea- 
nert  upon  the  immateriality  of  the 
souls  of  animals,  488 :  his  "  Syn<ipM» 
Geometrica,"  586 ;  bis  '*  Physics  Vn 
Bcieutia  renmi  corporearnm,'*  .W; 
his  "  Snmmula  Theolo^st,"  586;  as- 
sists DiTini  in  the  controversy  with 
Huygens,  (il4. 

Fabricins,  John  Lewis,  102;  saves  the 
Heidelberg  archives.  102 :  his  "  Ap(v 
logis  generis  hnmani  contra  calam- 
niam  Atheismi,"  102 ;  letter  to  iSpi- 
uoza,  723. 

"Factum,  in."  486. 

4*ayTafflaf  tpdrratrfM,  769. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  his  **  Seekers  aft«r 
Go<i,*'  4H6. 

Fedais,  the  devote<l  ones,  197. 

Fodcr,  ••Coniinen'ii  epistolici  Leibni- 
tiani,"  728. 

Feeling;,  delined,  736;  and  ideas,  their 
relations,  754. 

Felden,  Johannes,  (^36. 

Feller,  his  "  Otium  Hanoverannm." 
51)5;  edits  '*  Miscellanea  Ijeiboiti- 
ana,"  443. 

Fel winger,  635. 

Ferjril,  St.,  443. 

Format,  Pierre  de.  213.  3*«,  465.  4i«, 
571 ;  his  **  De  Maximis  et  Miuimw," 
465 ;  '*  Oi>era  Matheniatica."  ."iTl. 

Ferrari,  Luigi,  572 ;  residves  equal ious 
of  third  and  fourth  degrees,  572. 

Ferri,  L.,  his  '•  La  Psicologia  di  P. 
Pomponazzi,"  581. 

Ferro,  S<Mpione  del,  571 ;  solves  cubic 
equations,  571. 
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Feyerabend,  626. 

Figmenta  tnentis,  623. 

Figure,  syllogistic,  the  invention  of 
the  Fourth,  408. 

^i\o(r6<prffia,  what?  565. 

Fiore,  Antonio  del,  571. 

Fire,  as  4>p6ififioy,  721). 

Fischer,  Kuuo,  his  **  Gesch.  d.  neuern 
Philos.,"  218,  239.  :i63,  394,  421,  554, 
579,  584,  629,  762  ;  his  '*  Descartes 
and  his  School,"  634. 

Florentiniis,  735. 

Fludd,  Robert,  his  "  Philosophia  Mo- 
saica,"  63,  730;  his  "  Utrumquo 
Cosmi,"  730. 

Foerster  und  Koschwitz,  their  *'Alt- 
franzusisches  Uebungsbuch,"  294. 

Foutenelle,  Bernard  le  Bovier  de,  his 
•'Entretiens  sur  la  pluralitc  des 
niondes,"  550;  his  "  Eloge  de  I^eib- 
niz,"  550;  his  **  Dhilogues  des 
M()rts,"551 ;  **  Doutes  sur  le  systemo 
physique  des  causes  occasionelles," 
TmI. 

Fontanier-Pellisson,  Paul,  591 ;  corre- 
spoiiils  with  Leibnitz,  591 ;  his  "  His- 
toria  rA(rademie  Fran^aise,"  591 : 
his  *'Traite  de  I'Eucharistie,"  591; 
his  '*  llcHexions  sur  les  diffdreuds  en 
matiere  de  religion,"  691. 

<l>opd,  321. 

Force,  primitive  and  derivative,  721. 

•*  Formalities,"  569. 

Forms,  substantial,  their  origin,  349; 
Locke's  view  of,  m9 ;  I^ibnitz's  view 
of,  ;U9. 

Foucher  de  Careil,  his  "  Lettres  et 
opus<*ulcs  incdits  de  Leibniz,"  xii, 
677,748,757;  "  Nouvelles  lettres  et 
opuscules  incdits  de  Lei])niz,"  xii, 
101,  41!0,  41m;,  72K,  748,  750,  752,  775; 
his 'MEuvrcs  dc  Leibniz,"  xii,  532, 
544,  591.  592.  6'J9,  7.^7,  740,  757,  765; 
his  '•  Leibniz  et  Pierre  le  Grand," 
629. 

Foucher,  Simon,  420;  "the  restorer 
of  the  philosophy  of  tlui  Academy," 
420;  his  'M'ritique  dc  la  Uecherche 
dc  la  Veritc."  420;  M:ilebran<'ln?  crit- 
icises, 420  ;  his  t>bjcctions  to  doctrine 
of  Pre-established  Harmony, 420;  his 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  120. 


Fraser,  Alexander  Campbell,  his 
"Locke,"  56,  747;  his  edition  of 
**  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,"  549,  728,  730,  736, 
736,  737,  738,  747,  750,  756,  756,  760, 
762,  763,  765,  766,  7()7,  768,  769,  770, 
771,  772,  773;  edits  Berkeley,  747. 

Free-will,  Leibnitz's  detiuition  of,  762. 

Freedom,  ethical,  distinguished  from 
free-will,  762. 

Freigius,  J.,  311. 

French  version  of  Locke's  Essay,  728. 

Freniele  de  Bessy,  Bernard,  a  rapid 
calculator,  393 ;  his  method,  393;  his 
''Traite  des  triangles  et  rectangles 
in  nombres,"  393. 

Freniele,  Nicolas,  poet,  393. 

Friedlein,  G.,  edits  works  of  Proclus, 
108,463. 

Fries,  G.  F.,  his  '*  Neue  Kritik  der 
Vernunft,"  HA. 

Frisch,  Ch.,  edits  Kepler's  works,  123. 

Froben,  edits  "Alcuini  Opera,"  646. 

Froidm(mt  (Fromont)  Libert,  2(i4 ;  his 
"  Labyrinthus  sive  de  compositione 
continui,"  2^^. 

Fuclis,  a  botanist,  308. 

Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  their  "  Ulfilas," 
296. 

Gains,  his  **  Elements  of  Roman  Law," 
329,  434. 

Galenus  Claudius,  407;  his  '*De  nsu 
partium  corporis  humani,"407;  his 
"  Opera  omnia,"  408 ;  invents  fourth 
syllogistic  figure,  408. 

Galileo,  paves  the  way  to  formulation 
of  law  of  gravitation,  440. 

Ganzarini,  Tito  Giovanni,  il  Scandi- 
anese,  399. 

Garner,  R.  L.,  on  language  of  mon- 
keys, 7(>4 ;  his  **  Speech  of  Monkeys," 
7C4. 

Gass,  W.,  his  "  Gesch.  (L  protestant- 
ischeii  Dogmatik  ilireni  Zusammen- 
hango  niit  der  Theologie,"  589,  595. 

(Jassemli.  Pierre,  (54,  (>5,  TM);  attacks 
doctrine  of  intentional  species,  382; 
on  Epicurus,  421 ;  his  "  Syntagma 
Phil..sophicnm,"  421;  **  Gassendy," 
his  Cin<juicnie  Objections,"  731;  on 
vacuum,  774. 
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Gatmenprache/'    its    composition, 
293. 

Gaunilo,  602;  his  ''Liber  pro  Insipi- 
enti,"  50S. 

Gauss,  Carl  Friedrieh,  his  "Theo- 
ria  motos  corpomm  c(Blestiam/' 
152. 

Oautier,  L.,  his  "(Eavres  Po^iqaes 
d*A(iam  de  St.-Victor,"  603. 

Gayard,  his  "  Fragments  relatifs  k  la 
doctrine  des  Ismaelis/'  197. 

Genera  and  species,  the  philosophies 
of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  most  sharply 
divergent  on,  310. 

**  Generation,  spontaneous,"  346. 

Genii,  52,  313. 

Gcrgo.  293. 

Gerhard,  J.,  587. 

Gerhardt,  Carl  Immannel,  "Die  phi- 
losophisclien  Schriften  von  Q.  W. 
Loibniz,"  xii,  3,  10, 14, 15,  16,  26,  28, 
41, 49,  50,  53,  55,  56, 57,  65, 66,  72, 73, 
80,  87,  89,  90,  91,  97,  101,  105,  118, 
119,  120,  121,  123,  125,  128,  131,  136, 
147,  150,  154,  155,  1K»,  174,  180, 184, 
185,  191),  20:{,  204,  205,  210,  211,  213, 
21S,  219,  220,  225,  227,  229,  230,  245, 
24<;.  249,  251,  254,  259,  2<i3,  270,  272, 
273,  274,  282,  28:<,  284,  292,  300,  ;«)1, 
30(),  310,  311,  314,  316,  317,  319,  .TJl, 
32:i,  324,  3:^0,  332,  3:«,  ^'M,  341,  344, 
346,  MS,  349,  .162,  363,  37(»,  379,  381, 
382,  38.'^  38<),  393,  394,  412,  420,  421. 
425,  4:«,  4:U»,  437,  450,  451,  458,  460, 
463,  466,  47H,  49(J,  497,  502,  504,  506, 
508,  511,  513,  520,  521,  522,  532,  SiVt, 
518,  552.  .'»53,  5<J1,  576,  580,  586,  588. 
606.  623.  631,  (uJ3,  (>:«>,  n^,  64^^,  644, 
()51,  <^'i2,  (•»53,  <r>4.  (J55,  (r76,  (»77,  687, 
692,  693,  697,  (>98,  6«W»,  705,  706,  714, 
715,  716,  717,  727.  728,  7:^0,  731,  733, 
741,  748,  749,  750,  751,  752,  753,  754, 
755,  762,  7(>6.  771 :  his  "  Einleitung," 
44)3;  his  "SanimUiiig  des  Pappus 
siebentes  nud  achtes  liiidi,"  521 ; 
"lA'ibniz.  math.  Sohrift.."  573,  58(), 
au,  (;^.7,  <K)9,  670,  (171,  676,  677,  683, 
(W4,  ()99,  733,  7:'4.  767. 

Gerhind,  E.,  his  "  I^iimiz(Mi8  und  Huy- 
jreiis  Briefw<*chs('lii,'*  [>ili. 

Gesiior,  Coiinui,  *'  the  German  Pliny," 
626;   makes    the  tirst    atteni[»t    at 


a    literary    encyclopedia,  69S;  Us 
"  Bibliotbeca  Univeisalis,"  606. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  197, 
345. 

Gilbert,  WiUiam,  earliest  methodical 
experimentalist,  774 ;  his  *'  De  ma^ 
nete  magnetidsque  corporibos,"  774. 

Glanvill,  Joseph,  631. 

Glass,  Pliny  on  flexible,  316. 

Gobien,  Charles  A.,  104 ;  bis  "  Histoire 
des  Isles  Mariannes,"  104. 

Goclen,  R.,  311 ;  his  "  Lexicon  phikso* 
phicum,"311;  his  "  Isagoge  in  Orga- 
num  Aristotelis,'*  311 :  his  regressiTe 
sorites,  311 ;  mediates  between  Aris- 
totle and  Ramus,  406. 

God,  as  place  of  things,  l.~i3;  as  artut 
punis,  159;  omnipresence  of,  dyna- 
mic, 159;  his  veracdty,  its  place  in 
Cartesian  system,  319 ;  his  existence 
reqnired  by  doctrine  of  monads,  363; 
the  scholastic  distinction  of  will  and 
understanding  in,  462;  object  of 
man's  highest  moral  aspiration  and 
effort,  496;  source  of  all  truth  and 
of  all  beings,  517. 

Godwin,  Francis,  his  *'  Man  in  the 
Moon,"  342,551. 

Goebel,  602. 

(xohl,  Jacob,  287,  468;  his  **  Lexicon 
Arabico-I^tinuni,"  287. 

G6ttling,  379. 

Gombault,  Antoine,  539. 

Gonzales,  Domingo,  his  **  Voyage  chi- 
merique  au  moude  de  la  lime,"  542. 

Gonzalez,  Tirso,  opposed  proliabilism, 
418 ;  his  *'  Fiindamentum  The<ili)}nn» 
moralis,  tract atus  de  n^cto  usu  opi- 
niouuni  probabilium,"  41H. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.,  his  •*  Plutan*h's 
Morals,"  476. 

Giippert,  his  '*  Ueber  einheitliclie, 
zusamniengcsetzte  un<l  Gesammt- 
sacheu  nach  ri3m.  Recbt,"  759. 

Gorgias,  518. 

Gor()]>iu8,  see  Becan. 

Gow,  his  **  Short  History  of  Greek 
Mathematicrs,"  527.  [295. 

GraflF.  E.  Th.,  his  "  Gospel  of  Otfrid," 

Grammatical  confusion  in  the  text  ex- 
plained, 7(i8. 
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Grant,  Alex.,  his  **  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle," 321,  752,  753. 

Greaves,  Joliu,  his  **  Pyramidogra- 
phia,';  150. 

Green,  when  the  product  of  blue  and 
yellow,  320. 

Gregory,  IX.,  444;  XIII.,  reforms  the 
Calendar,  424. 

Grein,  C.  \V.  M.,  his  "  Bibliothek  der 
Angel-Sachsischen  Poesie,"  296. 

Gretser,  Jacob,  018;  his  response  to 
magistrates  of  Marckdorf,  618. 

Grimaldi,  Charles  Philip,  3m. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  his  '*Kleinere  Schrif- 
ten,"  294;  his  "  Deutsches  Worter- 
buch,"  294. 

Groot,  see  Grotius. 

Grotefend,  C.  L.,  his  **  Brief wechsel  z. 
Leibniz,  Aruauld  und  Landgrafin 
Ernst,  etc.,"  4<*>3. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  (J36;  founder  of  phi- 
losophy of  law,  494 ;  on  man  as  a 
social  animal,  285;  his  '*De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,"  285;  his  "Epistolai 
ad  Gallos,"  494. 

Ground-truths,  theoretical,  how  con- 
scious of,  735;  practical,  how  con- 
scious of,  735. 

Guericke,  Otto  von,  774;  experiments 
on  vacuums,  127 ;  his  air-machine, 
127 ;  •*  Experimenta  nova  ut  vocant 
Magdeburgica,"  127. 

Guerre,  Martin,  the  story  of  his  per- 
sonation, 310. 

Guerrier,  ()29. 

Guhrauer,  Dr.  G.  E.,  his  "  G.  W.  Frei- 
herr  v.  Leibnitz.  Eine  Biographic," 
xii,  213,  2.39,  .334,  3<>5,  3<H,  415,  4;U, 
435,  4:56.  -)32,  .^)73,  591,  712,  715,  705; 
edits  "Leibnitz's  De  principio  Indi- 
vidui,"  23«>.  (JOO,  023;  edits  "  Leil>- 
nitz's  deutsrhe  Schriften,"  7,  379, 
4;i.-|,  002,  02<i,  TMi,  757,  764;  his 
"J.  Jung  und  sein  Zeitalter,"  0:tO; 
CMlits  Bodins  "Colloquium  Hopta- 
ploinerj's,"  (>48. 

Guyon.  Mmc,  728, 

Haaxman,  biographer  of  Leeuwen- 
hoek.  34(5. 


Hagenbach,  his  "History  of  Doc- 
trines," 594,  729. 

Hakluyt  Society,  the,  89. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  "Lectures  on 
Logic,"  14,  311,  317,  408,  615,  568; 
his  "Reid,"  60,  116,  136,  382,  463, 
676,  764;  Note  A,  43,  676;  on  the 
Infinite,  274;  "Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics," 382,  734,  764. 

Hamm,  Ludwig,  346. 

Hammer,  Von,  his  "  Gesch.  d.  Afisassi- 
nen,"  197. 

Hardy,  Claude,  his  "  Data  Eudidis," 
465,406. 

Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  348. 

Harmony,  Pre-established,  147,  319, 
363,  420,  759. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  "Journal  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy,"  8. 

Harrison-Verrall,  his  "  Mythology  and 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,"  390. 

Harteustein,  his  "Ix>cke's  Lchre  von 
der  menschlichen  Erkenntniss  in 
Vergleichung  mit  Leibniz's  Kritik 
derselben,"  5, 311 ;  his  "  Hist.  Philos. 
Abhandlungen,"  311, 349 ;  his  edition 
of  "  Kant,"  332. 

Harvey,  William,  346. 

Harzer,  P.,  his  "  Leibniz's  dynamlsche 
Ausschauungen,"  etc.,  775. 

Hasliishin,  197. 

Hasse,  his  '*  Anselm  von  Canterbury," 
503. 

Haurcau,  Barthelmy,  his  "  Histoire  de 
la  Philosophic  Scholastique,"  349, 
382, 503, 588 ;  his  "  De  la  philosophie 
scholastique,"  7(57. 

Haurisius,  his  "  Scriptores  Historic 
Romauao  Latini  veteres  qui  extant 
omnes,"  610. 

Heath,  James,  his  "Flagellum;  or 
I^ife  and  Death,  Birth  and  Burial  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  543. 

Hebrew  in  Gaunersprache,  292. 

Hedge,  F.  H.,  in  "  Journal  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy,"  101,  1.54,  332. 

Heereboonl,  vVdrian,  ()33. 

Hegel,  his  "Gesch.  d.  Philos.,"  108, 
150;  on  Hoehnie,  298;  his  "  Vorles- 
uimtMi    liber    Beweise    von    Dascin 
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Leibnitz's  view  of  absolute,  750;  in- 
terprets Leibnitz's  Principle  of  Indi- 
viduation, 7G6. 

Heidegger,  J.  H.,  edits  works  of  Fab- 
ricias.  102. 

Helmont,  Francois,  Mercnre  van,  67, 
101,  242;  bis  "Opuscnla  pbiloso- 
phica,"  242 ;  his  relations  ¥rith  Leib- 
nitz, 242 ;  I^ibnitz  writes  his  epiUph, 
242;  physician  of  the  Coontess  of 
Gonnaway ,  732 ;  —  John  Baptiste 
van,  fi4r». 

Hendriks,  Frederic,  his  **  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  Insurance,"  540. 

Henke,  E.  L.  Th.,  his  "  Georg  Calixtns 
und  seine  Zeit,"  582. 

Heppe.  his  *'  Gesch.  d.  Pietismus/'  003. 

Heraclitus,  72i). 

Herbart,  J.  F.,  on  *'  working  over  of 
notions,*'  463. 

Herbell,  J.  F.  M.,  translator  of 
Camper,  286. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord  Edward, 
687;  his"De  Veritate,"  95. 

Hcrlinus,  Christian,  collaborator  with 
Dasypodius  upon  the  "  Analyses 
G(M)metricap,"  404 ;  Hamilton's  opin- 
ion of,  761):  where  examples  of  the 
Analifsis  of,  may  be  found,  769. 

H(Minathena,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. 108. 

Herodotus,  381),  547. 

Herostratus,  the  incendiary,  536. 

Hertz,  ^Vilhelnl,  07. 

Herzo«:f.  his  "  Kealencyolopiidie,"  296, 
687,  rm,  595. 

Hi^jxinson  translates  Epictetus,  406. 

Hippocrates,  of  ( -hios,  527 ;  determines 
area  of  lune,  527 :  —of  Cos,  476, 527  : 
•'Father  o[  Medicine,"  476;  based 
practice  of  physii^  on  observati<m, 
476;  enf(»rced  dietetics,  476;  his 
Aiihorixms^^lCt:  his  ffO^JLTryoia  Trdyrat 
ctnispirantid  oinnln^  476. 

llispanus,  Petrns.  .122.  [50,  68. 

**  ilisioire  des  Ouvni^^es  des  Savants," 

HohlM'v;,  Tlu.nias,  D.J,  285,  450 :  his  "  De 
C(»rpore,"  1)3 ;  his  *'  Six  lessons  to  tlie 
Professors  of  Mathematics,"  93;  his 
"De  Cive,"  285;  his  "Leviathan," 
285,  450;  liis  doctrine  of  Society, 
28.'»;  on  truth,  450;    a  Nominalist, 


400;  literature  upon  the  teaehingi 
of,  460;  his  "  LeTiathan  "  ceosund 
by  Parliament,  775. 

Holden,  Henry,  his  "DiyinsB  Fidd 
Analsrsis,"  617 ;  his  controTersy  with 
Amauld,  617. 

Holtzendor£f  and  Vlrchow,  their 
"  Sammlung  wiasenschaf tlicher  Von 
triige,'*  425. 

HommeUte^  **man-ness/'  339. 

lionestunt,  and  utiles  261. 

Honorins,  his  **  gallus  pugnaz,"  610. 

Hooghelande,  Cornelius  Van,  633. 

Hooke,  Robert,  his  *'  Microgiaphia,*' 
639. 

Hooker,  Ricliard,  his  '*  Laws  of  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,"  566. 

Hoole,  Samuel,  translator  of  Leenwen- 
hoek  "  346. 

Horace',  "Epistles,"  87,  328.  566; 
"Satires,"  335. 

Hottentots,  language  of,  290. 

Hughes,  his  "  Loyola,  and  the  Educa- 
tional System  of  the  Jesuits,"  619. 

Huf^ony,  9. 

HultAch,  F.,  his  '*  Pappi  Alexandrini 
Collcctiones  quse  supersunt,"  521. 

Humanities,  628. 

Hume,  accords  with  Leibnitz  on  basis 
of  morals,  735 ;  "•  Inquiry  conoeniiiii: 
the  Principles  of  Morals,'*  735;  his 
"Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  7oH; 
on  Causes,  757. 

Hunt,  T.  W..  his  "Cwdmon's  Exodus 
and  Daniel,"  21^. 

Huy^ens,  Christian,  150,  213,  5.39,  676, 
723;Iiis"Traite'delaLumiere,"ljO: 
discovers  double  refraction,  150; 
places  the  wave  theory  of  litjht  on  a 
sure  foundation,  150;  applies  the 
pendulum  to  the  cWk,  150 ;  his  "*  De- 
scription de  riiorlogc  a  pendule." 
150 ;  experiments  on  the  isochronous 
pendulum.  150;  his  "Dc  Ratiociniif 
alcae  ludo"  539;  his  "  Cosmothto- 
ros,"  550;  his  speculations  eonoern- 
inj?  planets,  550 ;  controversy  wirh 
Divini.  614  ;  his  **  I>e  niotu  c(»r|H)rum 
ex  percussione,"  676;  his  "OEuvres 
completes,"  723. 

"  Hypothesis physica  nova,"  itsstruct- 
ure.  677. 
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Ibn-al-Baitar,  see  Baitar. 
Idatius,  Chronicle  of,  99. 

Idea,  ;vao. 

Ideas,  their  nataral  order,  289;  pure 
trutlis  of  reason,  325 ;  their  content, 
325;  their  realization,  325;  in  what 
sense  "true"  or  "false,"  452;  in 
Divine  Mind  as  rationea  rerum  sta- 
biles et  incommutabiles,  516;  in- 
nate, their  criterion,  73^^;  simple, 
mind  active  in  reference  to,  763. 

Idee,  330. 

IdentitatiSf  principium^    569;    indiS' 

ceniibiliumf  principiumt  332. 
IdioVf  455. 

Idola  Fori,  omnium  inolestissima,  306. 

Illyricus,  Matthias  Flacius,  294. 

Iiuajje  and  Idea,  274. 

Iniinams,  197. 

Immediate  Revelation  of  Grod  to  Soul, 
Locke's  statement  concerning,  474. 

In  factum,  an  action  at  law,  486. 

IncessabiliU^  245. 

Inilefinite-infinite,  162. 

Independents,  600. 

Indirect  ilemonstration,  406,  491. 

Indiscernibles,  principle  of,  332. 

Individual,  the.  its  existence  alone 
allowed  by  l^ocke,  667. 

Individualism,  nominalistic,  623. 

Individuation,  principle  of,  239. 

Inductive  conclusions  founded  on 
••  truths  of  fact,"  493. 

Infants,  concerning   their   salvation, 

Infinite,  the  syncatogorematic  and  cat- 
egorematic,  UJl,  162;  whence  the 
errors  and  ditticiilties  in  discussion 
of,  274 ;  cannot  form  an  image  of, 
274;  knowledge  of  the,  denied,  274; 
**  trois  sens  du  mot,"  750. 

Infinite  series,  424. 

Infinitesimal  calculus,  its  ap])lication 
iu  Newton's  '*  Prineipia,"  440;  dis- 
covery of,  *iT.\. 

Infiiiitlvuiii,  indejinitum,  162. 

••  inner  Light  "  defined,  5W,  773. 

Inspiration,  Divine,  gives  **  lumen 
(iratiae,"  57<5;  regunled  as  associ- 
ated with  mental  derangement,  598. 

"  Instinct,"    how    used    by    Leibnitz, 
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Insurance,  John  de  Witt,  its  first  sci- 
entific propounder,  540. 

Intelligence,  The  Supreme,  His  rela- 
tion to  ideas,  763. 

Intuition,  immediate,  of  Plato,  575. 

"Inward  Light"  of  William  Penn, 
602. 

Ionic  School  of  Philosophy,  519. 

Jackson,  H.,  on  the  iatyMviov  of  Soc- 
rates, 598. 

Jacoby,  D.,  his  "De  Leibnitii  studiis 
Aristotelis,"  753. 

Jacques,  Am^ee,  his  "CEuvres  de 
Leibniz,"  xii,  42,  46,  47,  49,  50,  63, 
56,  58,  62,  63,  73,  80,  87,  89.  90,  91, 
97.  101,  118,  119,  120,  121,  123,  125, 
147,  150,  154,  184,  185,  2at,  204,  205, 
210,  211,  213,  218,  219,  240,  245,  246. 
249,  251,  254,  257,  259,  263,  267,  270, 
273,  274,  275,  282.  283,  284,  290,  298, 
300,  301,  310,  314,  316,  321,  323,  326, 
332,  333,  334,  346,  ,'U9,  352,  363,  381, 
382,  383,  386,  405,  412,  414,  460,  466, 
476,  496,  497,  504,  506,  508,  511,  522, 
537,  548,  550,  551,  553,  580,  588,  705, 
727,  750,  751,754,  766,  7(>8. 

"  Jalkut  Chadasch,"  242. 

James,  W.,  his  "  Psychoh)gy."  760. 

Jancourt,  his  "  Historia  vitie  Leib- 
nitii." 573. 

Janet,  "  Oiuvres  philosophiques  de 
Leibniz,"  73,  451,  4(>3,  705,  727,  73i, 
735,  738,  739,  740,  741,  749,  750,  751, 
754,  756,  760,  761,  762,  763,  7W,  7r»5, 
76(i,  768,  769;  his  "  La  Morale,"  418. 

Janney,  his  "  Life  of  William  Penn," 
602. 

Jansen,  H.  C,  translator  of  Camper, 
286. 

Je  ne  say  quoi^  applied  to  ultimate 
essence  of  things,  128. 

Jebal,  Sheik-al,  197. 

Jenichen,  J.  A.,  626. 

Jerome,  his  "  A<1  Ctesiphontem,"  346. 

Jerome  de  la  Liinde,  551. 

Jesuits,  418. 

Jevons,  W.  S.,  his  "Principles  of  Sci- 
ence," 214 :  "  lessons  in  I»gic,"322; 
his  "  Substitution  of  Similars,"  569. 

Joclier,  his  "  Allgemeincs  Gelehrten- 
Lexicon,"  403,  585,  586. 
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diplomaticns/'  1C7, 496, 496. 750;  his  | 
"])e  notionibns  jaris  et  justiUe/' 
167;  his  '*De  primflB  philosophin 
emendatione,"  154,  174:  his  corre- 
spondence with  Fabri,  174,  68H,  676, 
OIK).  751 ;  his  "  Essaisde  Theodic^,'' 
180,  227,  239,  310,  333,  334,  »9,  382, 
:W3.  415,  450,  490,  508,  511,  551,  553, 
570,  5K1,  582,  585,  586,  587,  589,  590, 
592,  594,  595,  002,  60f>,  635,  752; 
on  logic  of  probabilities,  213;  ac- 
quainted with  Pascal's  investigations 
on  probabilities,  213;  on  creation, 
225 ;  his  correspondence  with  Bayle, 
225, 2()1, 334 ;  his  *'  Dispatatio  Metar 
physica  de  principle  Individ ui,"  239, 
GOO.  02:t ;  correspondence  with  Sophie 
Charlotte,  239,  748;  his  '"Miscel- 
lanea," 242,  4:<r>,  443,  539,  590;  his 
'*  ])e  stilo  philos.  Nizolii,"  272,  450, 
588.  (;23;  his  correspondence  with 
Geheinirath  von  IIgen,293;  hiscorre- 
sixindonce  with  Fr.  S.  Loeffler,  298 ; 
was  an  idealistic  realist,  319;  his 
*'Animadvorsiones  in  partem  gener- 
alom  principiorum  Cartesianorum,*' 
334,  .'^}3.  'y(A :  his  views  of  substan- 
tial forms.  .349  ;  "  I^eibniz  gegen 
Ilescartes  iind  dou  Cartesianisniiis,*' 
303;  onPytha>;oras.379;  his  opinion 
of  formal  Logic.  379, 5r)9 ;  his  corre- 
spondence with  G.  Wagner,  1^9,  559 ; 
rorresiwndenco  with  Flaccius,  382, 
4IVi,  r»20 ;  correspondence  with  editor 
of  **  Journal  dos  Savans."  1^3 :  cor- 
rospon<ience  with  Alborti,  383;  cor- 
resi>on(UMice  with  Thorn asi us,  .'J8.3, 
(MHi,  031,  700;  correspondence  with 
IIo])be.s,  387,  450:  correspondence 
with  Kestuer,  415.  417,  430,  48<); 
liis  **  Epist.  ad  di versos,"  e<l.  Kor- 
tholt,  417,  480,  748;  corresi>4>ndcnce 
with  S.  Kortholt.  AIM],  4:J8,  (>49,  748; 
corrospouiicnco  with  Foudier,  420, 
077;  c<>rrespon<lence  witli  Male- 
bniiKjhe,  421 ;  his  infinite  series. 424; 
his  iufiuitcsinial  calculus,  424,  573; 
corres|Munieij(M'  with  Coiirin^,  426, 
rm,  r)2().  r>21,  709.  771 ;  his  *•  l>e  vera 
proporti(»ne  circiili  ad  quadratum 
circumscri|>tiim  in  numeris  ration- 
alibus,"   425;    his  "Thesis  de  con- 


ditionibufi,"  431;  his  **  Spedmina 
Juris,"  4d4;  his  "De  Arte  Com- 
binatoria,"  434,  561;  on  Weigd. 
435;  his  criticism  of  Pnfendorf,  436; 
his  "  Monita  qoadam  ad  S.  PuiFea- 
dorfii  prlncipia,"  436 ;  his  '*  Pre- 
ceptes  poar  avancer  lea  sciences." 
437;  a  philosophical  fragment,  437 ; 
his  "Reflexions  sor  I'onvmge  que 
M.  Hobbes  k  pubU^  de  la  liberte, 
de  la  necessity  et  da  hazard,"  450, 
451;  on  Revelation,  474:  his  "Uni- 
oom  opUcsB  catoptricB  et  dioptrioe 
principinm,"  484;  his  "Nova  me- 
thodus  discendsB  docendnqne  jaris- 
pmdentiflB,''  486;  his  "Nonvelles 
lettres  et  opnacnles  in^its,"  by 
Foncher  de  Careil,  496  ;  on  iela> 
tion  of  Natural  Theology  to  Meta- 
physics, 49(» ;  his  letter  t<i  Electresa 
Sophie,  496 ;  source  of  ethical  truth 
according  to,  490 ;  his  "  DefinitioD» 
ethicsB,"  496;  on  ontologieal  arjn>- 
ment  for  existence  of  God,  502: 
his  doctrine  of  Monads  reqidres  ex- 
istence of  God,  502 ;  his  **  De  la  de- 
monstration Cartesienne,'*  502,  TitH; 
his  **  Coufessio  Natune  contra  Athe- 
istas,"  502;  his  corres]K»ndence  with 
Jacquelot,  SMc;  his  correspondence 
with  Eckhanl.  504;  his  "Probatio 
existientiaa  Dei  ex  ejus  essentia," 
504 ;  correspondence  with  Basnap^  df 
Beauval,  507,  727;  his  "Observatif* 
ad  rcscensionem  libri  de  fidei  vt  rati- 
onis  consensu  a  Domino  Jacquclit^i 
editi."  511;  his  *' De  modo  distiu- 
guendi  phenomena  realia  ah  im.i^- 
nariis,"  513 ;  regarded  idea  of  God  a< 
cfmstitutive.  517 :  regarded  idea  of 
God  as  principle  of  all  thought,  ol7: 
regardeil  actuality  of  God  as  consti- 
tutive principle  of  all  things.  517; 
his  correspondence  with  Bossutt. 
544;  his  "  IntKxiuctio  in  «»lle«*- 
tionem  Scriptorum  Historise  Brun^ 
vicensi  inservientium."  54<>  :  his 
correspondence  with  Tentzel,  ."VSG; 
his  *'  KesiHUiKcaux  obje<*tions  eontre 
le  systcme  de  Tharmonie  preetablie 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  livre  de  la 
connoissance  de  soy-memes,"  553; 
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his  "Systema  Theologicum,"  554; 
his  correflpondence  with  Hartsocker, 
554.740;  his  ''AnnotatiunculsB  subi- 
taueae  ad  Tolandi  librum,"  564,  579; 
Iiis  views  of  miracles,  554 ;  his  '*  Diiti- 
cultates  qusedam  logicaB,"  561 ;  his 
controversy  with  Newton,  573;  his 
•'Historia  et  origo  calculi  dlfferen- 
tialis,"  573 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Countess  Kiclmanusegge,  573;  his 
"Hypothesis  physica  nova,"  580; 
his  ''Theoria  niotus  abstracti,"  586, 
VhH;  his  views  of  the  Trinity,  590; 
his  "Defensio  Trinitatis,"  590;  his 
"  Dure  Epistolffi  ad  Ixeflerura,'*  590; 
his  "Remarques  sur  le  livre  d*un 
Antitrinitaire  Anglois,"  590;  letter 
to  M.  B.,  5tK);  his  corresi)ondencc 
with  Pellisson,  591,  51>2  ;  his  corre- 
spondence with  Magliabechius,  592; 
his  corresi)ondence  with  Fahricius, 
592 ;  his  "  Sur  I'esprit  sectaire,"  (iOO ; 
his  correspondence  with  Spizel,  ♦502; 
his  c<irrespon<lence  with  Wolf,  606; 
on  Nominalism,  (123 ;  his  "  Idea  Leib- 
nitiana  Bibliothecae  Publicas"  626; 
his  "  Representation  au  Due  de 
Wolfenbuttel  pour  I'encourager  k 
I'entretien  <lc  sa  Bibliothcque,'*  620; 
his  relations  with  Peter  the  Great, 
02<),  740;  his  ''Theoria  motus  con- 
creti,"  ()34,  73.3  ;  correspondence 
with  Spener,  049  ;  correspondence 
with  HuygtMis,  070,  707  ;  corre- 
spondence witli  Wallis,  077  ;  his 
comparison  of  himself  to  Plato,  and 
of  Locke  to  Aristotle  investigated, 
723,  724  ;  his  ••Remarques  sur  le 
Sentiment  de  M.  de  Worcester  et 
de  M.  Ixu'ke."  728;  is  "inclined 
towards  ethics,"  731  ;  eclectic  in 
thouj^ht,  731  ;  his  "Animadvcrsiones 
<Mrca  Asscrtioncs  ali<iuas  Theoriae 
Mcdicjn  vera'  Clar.  Stahlii,"  733; 
his  **  Vcrniischtc  liomorkunjijen  und 
Urtheile,"  7.'W>;  correspondence  with 
licuwenhoek,  740;  his  "Observa- 
tions iiber  die  Majrnet-Nadel,"  740; 
corresj)ondciic(»  with  Giiericke,  741  ; 
his  "Dc  Libertate,"  7.VJ :  on  Made- 
moiselle de  Seiidcry,  7r»7  ;  his  "  Ob- 
servationes     de    Principio     Juris," 


761 ;  his  "  Bedenken  welchergestalt 
den  Mangeln  Ues  Justiz-Wesens  in 
tbeoria  abzahelfen,"  764 ;  letter 
from  Barckhardt  to,  HUi;  corre- 
spondence with  Gackenholtzius,  760; 
his  *'  Critical  Essay  on  the  Story  of 
Balaam,"  767. 

Lemnias,  Levinus,448;  his  "De  mira- 
culis  occultis  naturae,"  449. 

Lessing,  his  "Theolog.  Streitschrif- 
ten,"  194;  his  statement  regarding 
search  after  truth  vindicated,  1^)4, 
195 ;  his  *'  Erziehung  des  Menschen- 
geschlechtes,"  248 ;  his  *'  Dass  mehr 
als  fiinf  Sinne  fiir  den  Menscben 
sein  konnen,"  584. 

Lessius,  quoted  by  Pascal,  749;  **  De 
justitia  et  jure,"  749;  his  theological 
works,  especially  on  Freedom  of 
Will,  749. 

Library,  Leibnitz  on  its  classification 
and  catalogue,  020. 

Libri,  his  "  Histoire  des  Sciences  ma- 
tbematiques  en  Italic,"  572. 

Liceti,  Fortunio,  on  monsters,  351; 
Guiseppe,  on  monsters,  .'^1. 

Light,  Aristotle's  definition  of,  321; 
the  inner,  591,  599. 

Lignum  nephriticum^  769. 

Limborch,  7^3. 

Lincoln,  J.  L.,  his  "Marcns  Aurelius 
Antoninus,"  771. 

Lindemann,  demonstrates  non-alge- 
braic character  of  ir,  425. 

Linden,  J.  A.  van  der,  his  "  De  scriptis 
medicis,"  521. 

Linoa  prmdicamentalis,  322. 

Lipenius,  Martin,  his  various  '*  Biblio- 
thecae  reales,"  020 ;  his  use  of  realis, 
6'2(i. 

Littre,  his  **  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue 
franvaise,"  191,  757;  his  "CEuvres 
completes  d'Hippocrate,"  470. 

Lobeira,  Vasco  de,  his  "  Amadis  de 
Gaul."  390. 

Locke,  Jcdin,  his  "Essay"  translated 
and  summarized  in  "  Hililiothcque 
Universelle,"  4;  editions  of  his 
"  Essay,"  4  :  his  "  Essay  "  translated 
by  Coste,  4  ;  his  "Thoui:hts  on  Edu- 
cation, T) ;  "  S<»me  Familiar  I^etters  " 
of,  5,  0 ;  correspondence  with  Moly- 
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neux,  6,  747;  his  philosophy  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Leibnitz,  310, 
723 ;  his  view  of  subtiantiai  fomut 
349  ;  on  truth,  452  ;  on  religion, 
474;  his  view  of  ne<uon,  656;  his 
sensistic  realism,  667 ;  his  "  Exami- 
nation of  Bilalebraiiche,"578;  on  rea- 
son and  faith,  679;  his  controveray 
with  Stillinffffleet,  728;  his  idea  of 
creation  of  matter,  772. 

Logic,  formal,  the  views  of  Locke  and 
Leibnitz  regarding,  655, 560, 661 ;  its 
function,  555. 

A67ot,  its  part  in  formation  of  society, 
28() ;  defined,  556. 

Long,  George,  his  translations  of  the 
"  Thoughts  of  Aurelius  Antoninus," 
and  of  the  "Discourses,  Encheiri- 
dion  and  Fragments  of  Epictetus," 
4!H>. 

Loub^re,  La,  Simon,  60. 

Lucan.  "  Pharsalia,"  144. 

Lucian,  his  "  Lucius  or  Ass,"  243;  his 
"True  Histories,"  399. 

Lndolph,  see  Ceulen. 

Ludolphe,  John  Job,  his  '*  Tetragono- 
mctria  Tahularia,"  75. 

Ludolphische  Zahl,  734. 

Lully ,  Raymoml,  his  "  Tabula  Logica," 
322;  inventor  of  the  **  Great  Art," 
rm\  liis  "Articuli  Fidei  Sacro- 
sam-tas"  590. 

Lumfirif  naturalet  570;  gratisR^  576. 

LwKtjixa,  324. 

LiUK!,  first  (uirvilinear  space  whose 
area  was  determined,  527. 

Luz,  n^,  the  incorruptible  bone  of  the 
Rabbis.  242. 

**  Lyra  Genuanica,"  580. 

I.ycostlienes  (Wolfthart),  548. 

Maass,  Johann  G.  E.,  704. 

Machine  (i.e.   body)^  a  term  among 

Cartesians,  348. 
Madvijr,  his  edition  of  Cicero's  "De 

Finilius,"  272. 
Maprnet.  ]/>ihnitz  on.  740. 
Magnitude,  Imperfect,  what?  761. 
Ma^rot.  :W1. 

Maher,  Iiis  "  Psychology,"  382. 
Mahaflfy,    J.    P.    his     "Descartes," 

727, 


Maimbonig,  his  "  Histoira  do  Lotheia- 
nisme,"  644. 

Biajority  of  professors,  aigmnoit 
from,"  631. 

ICalebranche,  Nicolas,  his  "Ds  la  Re- 
cherche de  la  y^t^,"  G4, 176,421; 
on  '*  seeing  things  in  God,"  153;  his 
"Traits  de  la  commonieation  da 
monvement,"  176 ;  opposed  by 
R^gis,  348;  his  change  of  Yiew,  752. 

Malpighi,  346. 

Man,  a  selfish  or  a  social  animal?  286. 

ICancini,  his  monograph  on  Valla,  41S. 

ifon-ncta,  as  a  translation  of  Aosi- 
mef£y,  359. 

Mansel  on  the  Infinite,  274;  on  limiti- 
tion  of  axioms,  770. 

Biard  von  SLronland,  Joliannes  Mar- 
cus, 676. 

Marinns,  Neo-Platonist,  and  commen- 
tator on  Enclid,  465. 

Mariotte,  Edme,  121;  disoofsis  blind 
spot  in  retina,  121. 

Mark  7: 11-13, 327. 

Markham,  Clements  R.,  translator  of 
Gkircilasso  de  la  Vega,  89. 

Martineau,  James,  his  "Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,"  153,  421  ;  his 
"Study  of  Spinoza,"  633;  a  mis- 
take of  his,  033. 

Masham,  Lady,  65,  730. 

Mass,  what?  722. 

Masaa  perditionis,  infants  naturally 
a  part  of,  according  to  Angustioe, 
594. 

Massmann,  H.  F.,  his  "Die  kleinen 
Sprachdenkmale  des  VIII  bis  XII 
Jahrhundert,"294;  his  "  Ulphilas,' 
296. 

Materia  prima^  110. 

Mathematics  as  science  of  magnitude 
applicable  only  to  sensible  things, 
7»J. 

Matthew  5 : 5,  6,  327. 

Matter,  primary  and  secondary,  131 : 
can  it  think?  427;  what?  722;  sub- 
tile to  infinity,  722. 

Maupertuirt,  his  charge  against  Konig, 
713. 

Maurier,  Loais  Aubery  du,  his  Dutch 
"  Memoires,"  642. 

Maurolico.  Francesco,  Ids  "Treatisp 
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on  Conies,"  442;  his  *' Problemata 
ad  perspectivam  et  iridem  perti- 
nentia/'442;  his  "Theodosii  sphse- 
ricoram,"  442;  his  ''Photismi  (or 
Theoremata)  de  lumine  et  umbra/' 
etc.,  442. 

Maywald,  M.,  his  "Die  Lehre  v.  d. 
zweifachen  Wahrheit,"  581. 

Mechanism,  its  source,  721. 

M'dias  terminus,  481. 

Me^^arian  School  of  Philosophy,  93. 

Meier,  Gerhard,  304,  7G5. 

Mehmcthon,  592. 

Membranes,  what  Leibnitz  meant  by? 
740. 

*'  Meinoiies  de  Tre'voux,"  444,  602. 

Menage,  Gilles,  his  "  Dictionuaire 
etymologique  de  la  langue  fran- 
^aise,"  344. 

"  Menagiana,"  350. 

"Mentor,  the,"  a  magazine  published 
by  the  blind,  747. 

"  Mercure  galant,"  438. 

Mdrd,  Chevalier  de,  213;  his  "Agr^ 
mens,"  539. 

Merkelius,  editor  of  Ovid,  211. 

Mersenne,  410;  his  "  Synopsis,"  465. 

Merz,  J.  T.,  his  "  Leibniz,"  307,  629. 

Merzeriac,  Bachet  de,  571. 

Metempsychosis,    Aristotle     opposes, 

7(;o. 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  "  Kommentar,"  327. 
Miehaud,    his    "  Biographic    Univer- 

selle,"  401,  418.  520,  546,  551;    his 

**  Ilistoire  des  Croisades,"  197. 
Microcosm,  109. 
Middle  term,  770. 
Mijijne,  his  *'  Theologise  Cursus  com- 

pletus,"  749;  his  "Patrologiae  Cur- 

aus  completus,"   346,  443,  502,  516, 

546,  618,  737. 
Milky  Way,  the  successful  conjecture 

of  Democritus  concerning,  277,  763. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  his  "  Logic,"  213,  769. 
"Mind,"  69. 

Mill*!,  what  we  know  in,  721. 
Mi  II  lite    perceptions,     the     value     of 

Leibnitz's  teachiui^s  on,  727. 
Miracles,  Leibnitz's  attitude  towards, 

60(),  (K)7. 
Mnemonics,   their  alleged    invention, 

214. 


"Modes,"  Descartes  on,  748;  mixed, 
their  formation  according  to  Locke, 
757,  768. 

"  MoU,"  344. 

Moli^re,  his  "Don  Juan  on  le  Festin 
de  Pierre,"  636. 

Molyneux,  William,  founded  Dublin 
Philosophical  Society,  138;  his  "Di- 
optrica  Nova,"  138,  484;  his  corre- 
spondence and  relations  with  Locke, 
747. 

Mommsen,  Theodore,  his  edition  of 
the  "Digests."  See  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis. 

Monad,  the  term  whence  borrowed, 
101 ;  where  first  mentioned,  101 ;  the 
writings  of  Leibnitz  in  which  men- 
tioned, 101 ;  the  primitive,  722 ;  the 
derivative,  722;  how  divided,  722; 
inextinguishable,  722;  the  created, 
endowed  with  an  organic  body,  722 ; 
contains  the  entelechy,  722;  like 
mirror,  738. 

Mcmadology  not  pantheistic,  732. 

Monatliche  Auszug,  26. 

"  Monist,  the,"  426. 

Monists,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Locke 
were  in  different  ways,  757. 

Montague,  Vieux  de  la,  197. 

Montferrat,  Conrad  of,  197. 

Montalvo,  Garcia  Ordofiez  de,  309. 

Montucla,  his  "Histoire  des  Mathe- 
matiques,"  572,  573. 

"  Monumenta  Germanise  Psedago- 
gica,"  619. 

Moon  daemons,  551. 

Moral  Law,  Leibnitz's  view  of,  262; 
E.  G.  Robinson's  view,  262. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Pythagorean  prin- 
ciple applied  to,  435. 

Morality,  according  to  Hume,  "de- 
pends on  some  internal  sense  or  feel- 
ing," 735.  736. 

More,  Henry,  his  theory  of  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls,  250 ;  on  aerial  vehicles, 
JUJO ;  his  principium  hylarchicum  or 
Spiritus  mUursR,  ?>%2\  his  friendship 
with  the  Viscountess  Conway,  732. 

Moreri,  his  mistake,  539. 

Morhof,  his  **  Polyhistoria,"  636,  650. 

Morley,  Henry,  his  "  Enghsh  Writers," 
21*5. 
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Moscheroflch,  John   Mich.,  his  "Gto- 

sichte  Philandera  von  Sittenwald," 

293. 
liotion,  Aristotle  on,  320;  the  source 

of  laws  of,  721. 
MontoD,  Gabriel,  invents  "  Method  of 

Differences,"    160;    his   "Observft- 

tioucs  diametrorum  soils  et  lone 

appareutium,"  150. 
Muler,  Nicolas,  his  *' Astronomia  In- 

staurata,"  419. 
Mulford,  his  "  Republic  of  God,"  608. 
Mullach,  his  "Fragmt.  Philos.  Gnec.," 

371),  519. 
Mullenhoff  and  Scherer,  their  "Denk- 

maler  dentsche  Poesie  und  Prosa  aus 

VIII-XII  Jahrh.,"  294. 
Miiller,  Julius, "  Die  Christ.  Lehre  Yon 

der  Sundo,"  248 ;  —  Max,  <*  Lectures 

on  the  Science  of  Language,"  764, 765. 
Mundy,  the  blind  sculptor,  747. 
MuHOius,  Johannes,  his  ''  De  Luminis 

NatursB,"  587 ;  his  *'  De  usu  principi- 

(»rum  rationis  et  philosophic  in  con- 

troversiis  theologicis,"  687, 590. 
Musffius,    his   "poem    of    love    and 

death,"  211. 
Mystics,  medisBval,  576, 728. 

**  Nation,  the,"  764. 

"  Naturals,  "  341. 

Nature,  copies  after,  what?  353;  an 
aggregate  of  monads,  722 ;  conserves 
**  the  same  force,"  731 ;  conserves 
"  the  same  total  direction,"  731. 

Naudi^,  Gabriel,  his  **  Apologie  d^ 
Grands  Hommes  Soup9onn^s  de 
Magio,"  278;  founder  of  "  Biblio- 
thbque  Magazine,"  580;  Natideana, 
m). 

Neandcr.bis  "  History  of  the  Christian 
Rt'ligiou  and  Church,"  345,  443,  444, 

Neff,  L.,  his  '*  G.  W.  Leibniz  als  Sprach- 
forschcr  un<l  Etymologe,"  3(H,  376. 

Nervos,  *'  end  organs  "  of,  739 ;  specific 
energy  of,  TMh 

Xewton*  Sir  Isaac,  233;  his  "Priu- 
cipia,"  44<);  first  to  apply  infinitesi- 
mal caliMilus  to  physirs,  440;  his 
"  Optics,"  443 ;  almost  a  Berkeleyan, 
773. 


Niam-niam,  the,  341. 

Nioeron,  J.  P.,  his  "  IC^noizes  dliQiii- 

mes,"  587. 
Nichol,  John,  his  "  Bacmi."  30S. 
Nicole,  Pierre,  418,  530;   his  "L'Art 
'  de  Penser,"  631  ;    his  "Bm^  de 

Morale,"  6:il ;  his  "  Unit^  de  Yi^iSm 

ou  refutation  da  noavean  Systene 

deJurieu,"631. 
Nihus,  Bartholomew,  hia  euulruvegsj 

with  Vedel,  587. 
Nithard,  his  "  Ifistoria  de  distidio  fiU- 

orom  Ludovici  Pit,"  294. 
Nolen,  his  *<  Leibnix,  La  Monadologie." 

611 ;  his  "  Quid  Leibnishis  AristoteU 

debuerit,"  763. 
Nominalism,  623. 
Nominalists,  382. 
Nourisaon,  M.,  his  "  La  Philosophle  de 

Leibniz,"  752,  776. 
Novt  of  Plato,  666,  723;  of  AristoCle, 

655. 
"Nouvelles    de    la    R^publique   dea 

Lettres,"  60,  334. 

Obreption,  276;  Leibnitz^s  definition 

of,  762. 
Occam,    William    of,    450;    develops 

Nominalism  in  form  of  Terminism, 

382,588. 
OlK€lonrit,  286. 

Oldenburgerus,  Philippns  Andrea,  650. 
Olewn  MaHU  et  Veneris,  334. 
OU^Laprune,    his    "La    Philos.    de 

Malebranche,"  421. 
Oncsimns,  '*  adhuc   in  vino   pruden- 

tior,"  762. 
"Ontosophia,"303. 
Order,  the  historical,  470 ;  the  natural 

or  logical,  470. 
Ordo  ftrsBdicametitaliSf  322. 
Ordonez,  Garcia,  399. 
Origen ,  a  believer  in  pre-existence,  248 ; 

on  **  Visio  Beatifica,"  675. 
*' Orlando,  Furioso,"  309;    "Inuamo- 

rato,"  398. 
Orphicat  153. 
Ostensives,  491. 
Otfrid.  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  2^;  in- 

tro<luces  rhyme,  295. 
OMa,  in  Aristotle,  349. 
Ovid,  his    "TrisUa,"    66,    729;    his 
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"  Metamorphoses,"  08,  190,  733;  his 
*♦  Heroides,"  211 ;  his  "  Fasti,'  598. 

Pajoii,  Claude,  his  view  of  conyeraion, 
5Jt6. 

Palfyii,  Jean,  361. 

Paufctius,  261. 

Pandects,  see  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

Pappus  of  Alexandria,  521 ;  his  "  Lem- 
mata," 465;  his  "  Syuagoge,"  521; 
his  explanation  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, 521. 

Paracelsus,  Theophrastus,  645;  his 
'*  PhilosophitB  Sagax,"  730;  *'De 
Nyniphis,  Sylphis,  Pygmaeis  et  Sala- 
mandria,"  730. 

Pardies.  Ignace  Graston,  676. 

lla^ftriffla  (parrhesia),  223. 

Pascal,  founder  of  Calculus  of  Proba- 
bilities, 213;  on  equitable  division 
<»f  stakes  in  games  of  chance,  213; 
his  '•  Lettres  Provinciales,"  418, 749. 

P.'iHch,  G.,  on  "De  novis  inventis," 
521. 

Pa.«ision  in  spirit,  what?  756;  its  rela- 
tion to  pain,  756;  in  bodies,  756. 

Paul,  Hermann,  292;  his  "  Principien 
der  Sprachgeschichte,"  292  ;  his 
"Grundriss  d.  germ.  Philologie," 
295,  2<«. 

Paul  us,  on  source  of  rules,  487;  his 
"Sententiarum."&34. 

Pausanias,  quoted,  390. 

"  Pcccatum  ori^inale,"  51*4. 

*•  Pellucid,  the,"  in  Aristotle.  321. 

Pcnjon,  his  "  Do  Infiuito  apud  Leib- 
nitinm,"750. 

Penn.  William,  (>02. 

IVnzler.  M.,  his  "Die  Monadenlehre 
und  ihre  Hezichnng  z.  griech.  Phi- 
losophie,"  752.  753. 

Per('«'i)tion  and  api)erception,  136. 

Perfoctihility,  755;  relation  of  lumi- 
nous i)h»asnrcs  to.  755. 

P.-ripatctics,  :UV2,  455. 

*'  Vi'TlvH  (ie  Dc  Slusc,"  defined,  ICiS. 

IVrsius.  his  "  Satires,"  2(U,  272. 

Personality,  double  and  alternate,  7(>0. 

Pcrtz,  his  "  Monunienta  Germanio) 
Ilistorica,"  2114. 

Peters,  F.  H.,translatorof"  Aristotle," 
2H5. 


Petitio  principiU  84. 

Petronius,  '*  Satyricon,"  204,  482. 

Petrus,  Hispanus,  322. 

Pfleiderer,  O.,  on  Boehme,  298;  his 
*'  Religionsphilosophie,"  249,  298, 
603,  663,  684,  598. 

"  Phantasies,"  how  to  render  the  term, 
445. 

Phantasm,  445,  459;  Hobbes'  use  of, 
769. 

Phenomena,  connection  of,  422;  pro- 
duces certainty  in  sense-knowledge, 
422;  verified  by  truths  of  reason, 
423. 

Philo,  598,  732;  on  pre-existence,  248 ; 
on  ♦•  Visio  Beatifica,"  575. 

**  Philosophia  Aitdorfiana,"  636. 

Photinians,  586. 

'*  Physical,"  its  occasional  meaning  in 
Leibnitz,  2(U. 

Piccart,  Michael,  636. 

Pichler,  his  "  Die  Theologie  des  Leib- 
niz," 511,  532,  554,  579. 

lilva^  of  Cebes,  its  genuineness,  436. 

Piper,  P.,  an  editor  of  •'  Otfrid,"  296. 

Pisani,  Ottavio.  764. 

Planck,  M.,  his  "Das  Princip  der 
Erhaltung  der  Euergie,"  775. 

Plato,  66;  his  **  Meno,"  78;  his 
♦•  Phaedo,"  170,  240,  4,16 ;  his  "  PhiB- 
drus,"  192, 250, 5*.W ;  on  pre-existcnce, 
248,768;  his  method  of  teaching,  272; 
his  "Cratylus,"  291,292,299;  eMor 
in,  .'U9;  his  "  Symimium,"  31 K)  ; 
Leibnitz's  opinion  of,  416;  on  im- 
mediate intuition,  575;  his  '*Ion," 
598;  his  "Timajus,"  598;  Leibnitz 
compares  himself  to,  723;  his  doc- 
trine of  reminiscence,  726  ;  his 
world-soul,  732,  768. 

Plautus,  '•  Meuctchmi,"  226. 

Pleasure,  according  to  Aristippus,  618. 

•♦Pliable,"  the  epithet  explained,  72:i. 

Pliny,  the  Elder,  **  Ilistoria  Natur- 
alis,"  316. 

Plotinus,  5*18;  on  ec^static  intuition, 
575;  his  worM-soul,  732. 

Plutarch,  476,  5J>8;  his  "De  Fato," 
476;  his  *'Moralia,"  476,  551;  "  I>e 
Facie  in  orbe  luna',"  551 ;  on  moon- 
d<x*nions,  551;  his  "  Placita  Philo- 
soDhorum,"  724. 
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IlKeO^ia,  Cremer  upon,  289. 

"  Pneumatics,"  as  a  term  in  mental 
philosophy,  302. 

Pneumatology,  50,  363. 

Pnenmatosophy,  363. 

Poe,  Edgar  A.,  refers  to  Gtonsales,  342. 

Poiret,  Pierre,  biographer  of  Antoi- 
nette Bourignon,  599;  his  *' CEco- 
nomie  de  la  Nature,"  599. 

Poisson,  his  "  Recherches  sur  la  Prob- 
ability," etc.,  213. 

Polemo,  statement  of  StobsBus  con- 
cerning, 518 ;  his  philosophy,  518. 

Pollock,  F.,  his  *'  Spinoza,  his  Life  and 
Philosophy,"  345,  733.  [315. 

Polyhedra,  the  only  possible  regular, 

Pomponazzi,  Pietro,  581;  his  "Trac- 
tatiis  de  Immortalitate  Animi,"  581. 

Pomponius  Sextus,  241,  48(). 

Poniatowa.  Christine,  a  visionary,  604 ; 
her  death  from  chagrin,  604;  her 
visions  rendered  into  Latin  by 
Comenius,  004. 

Porpliyry,  his  *'  Tabula  Logica,"  322; 
his  E/(ro7«7i5»  322. 

Port  Royalists,  5;iO. 

Portugal,  Sea  of.  1^. 

Possible,  everything  which  is,  an  ob- 
ject of  intelligence  human  or  divine, 

Poste,  his  **  Gains,  Elements  of  Roman 
Law,"  ;i29. 

Pote.stas  Diaholi,  infants  under,  ac- 
cording to  Augustine,  594. 

Pouehet,  F.  A.,  his  "Histoire  des  Sci- 
ences naturelles  en  moyen  age,"  371. 

Power  distinguished  by  Leibnitz  from 
force,  751. 

Prirdicdbilia,  Prxdicatnentat  322. 

Priescripffojies,  531. 

Prantl,  his  "  Gest^h.  d.  Logik,"  110, 322, 
,^U,  3H2,  40«,  415,  450,  488,  515,  565, 
588,  51H),  7()5,  770. 

Pre-<!xistence  of  souls,  248;  no  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  sin,  248,  249. 

Preller.  his  "  (irici'h!  Mythologie,"  31K). 

Premise,  when  the  philosophical  is 
general  and  the  theological  is  par- 
ti<'nlar,  what  is  to  be  done?  701. 

"Prince,  A  great,"  Leibnitz's  expec- 
tation from  one  in  the  future,  629. 

Priscillianists,  ,'i45. 
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Probabiliorism,  418. 

Probabilism,  418. 

Probabilities,  Calculus  of,  213. 

Probability,  Aristotle's  definition  of, 
214;  logic  of,  417. 

Proclus,  Diadocbus,  93,  108,  465;  the 
"  schoolman  of  Neo-Platonism, 
108;  his  *' Treatise  on  the  Sphere, 
108;  his  "Institutes  of  Theology, 
108;  his  "In  primnm  EneUdis  Ele- 
mentorum  librum  commentarii," 
108,  463;  Leibnitz's  opinion  of,  416. 

Procopius,  alleged  author  of  "Anee- 
doU,"  542. 

Proculns,  762. 

Prolepses,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  724. 

'*  Promoter,"  defined,  757. 

Proof,  indirect,  what?  406. 

Propositions,  "  weaker,"  515. 

Propria^  455. 

Proprium,  456. 

Prosthaphseresis,  540. 

Prosy llogism,  404. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  437. 

Pncci,  Francesco.  593 ;  his  "  De  fide  in 
Deum,"593;  his  views  of  universal 
grace,  593. 

Pufendorf.  Samuel,  435 ;  his  **  Ele- 
menta  Jurisprudentise  universalis," 
430 ;  his  "  De  Statu  imperii  Germau- 
ici,"  436;  his  "De  jure  naturae  et 
gentium,"  430;  Leibnitz  severely 
criticises,  436. 

Piinjer,  his  "  Gesch.  d.  Christliche  R*^ 
ligionsphilosophie,"  298.  581,  582, 
584,  587,  589,  607,  701.  709. 

Pythagoras,  379;  his  "  Symbols,"  379: 
literature  upon,  474. 

Pythagoreans,  218. 

"  Quadratnra  Arithmetica,"  425. 

Quadrivhanf  628. 

"  Qualitates  occuUas,*'  729. 

"Qualities,  inexplicable,"  729. 

Quartan  fever,  488. 

"  Quarto  Modo,  in,"  465. 

Question,  how  "  begged "  in  the  as- 
sumption that  because  we  are  not 
conscious  of  ideas,  therefore  we  do 
not  think.  738. 

Qui  jure  suo  utitur  nemini  facit  in- 
juriam,  492. 
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Quietists  approach  Averroists  in  doc- 
trine, 728. 

Quintic  equations,  as  to  possibility  of 
tiieir  solution,  571. 

Quintilian,  his  *'  Institutes/'  766. 

QuodlibetaruB  questioneSt  419. 

Quodlibetum,  419. 

Quolibet,  419. 

Rabbi nage,  372. 

Rabelais.  399. 

Raey,  Jean  de,  632;  his  "Clavis  Phil- 
osophica."  (>33. 

Ramists,  398.  408. 

Ramus,  Petrus,  398,  408;  opposes 
Aristotelianism,  408;  his  "  Animad- 
versiones  AristotelicsB,"  408;  his 
"  Institutiones  dialecticsB,"  408. 

R  ispe,  510,  532. 

'*  Ratio "  a  department  of  the  scho- 
lastic "  threefold  source  of  knowl- 
edge," 724. 

Real  and  physical,  their  relations,  261. 

Realism,  I^ocke's  sensistic,  set  forth  in 
sharp  outline,  567. 

Realists,  349.  382. 

Reality,  demonstrable,  319;  how 
known,   766. 

Reason,  how  used  by  Locke  and  Leib- 
nitz, 555;  can  apprehend  the  super- 
natural as  fact,  579 ;  and  faith,  579 ; 
its  chief  end  practical,  754. 

Rebus,  4r.3. 

"  Recueillement,"  its  translation,  166. 

ReHks,  197. 

Retlection,  726. 

Regiomontanus,  his  discovery,  571. 

Regis,  Pierre  Sylvain,  an  empiric  Car- 
tesian, 348,  (J33;  his  "Cours  entier 
de  philosophic,"  348;  censured  by 
Descartes,  J348. 

Regius,  see  Roy. 

•*  Regulative, ""517. 

Reimiinis,  H.  S.,  his  '*  AUgemeine  Be- 
tr.'ichtun^eii  iiber  die  Kuusttriebe 
der  Thiero,"  7'_'5. 

Reiiner,  (J.,  102. 

Reinesius.  Thomas,  physician  and  phi- 
lologist, '.\~2. 

Reinkens,  J.  H.,  enquires  "  '  Anecdota  * 
sintne  scripta  a  Procopio,"  542. 

Reiser,  Anton,  649. 


Reisland,  O.  K.,  102. 

Relation,  two  kinds  of,  401;  what? 
769. 

Remembrance,  734. 

Reminiscence,  731;  Platonic  view  of, 
726. 

Renan,  E.,  his  "Averro^  et  PAver- 
roisme,"  774. 

Representation  ism,  382. 

Res,  incorporates t  329 ;  judicata,  534, 
602. 

Revelation,  Divine,  Langley  on,  32, 
195;  Locke  assumes,  474;  Leibnitz, 
while  insisting  on  rational  element 
in  theology,  admits  possibility,  and 
discusses  method  and  actuality,  of, 
474 ;  its  truth  rests  on  *'  veracity  of 
God,"  474. 

Revelation,  universal,  474. 

Revius,  J.,  633. 

•'  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  690. 

Ritschl,  his  "  Gesch.  d.  Pietismus," 
602,  W9. 

Robertson,  G.  Croom,  69;  his 
"Hobbcs,"  93,  450;  his  "Philos. 
Remains,"  733,  770. 

Roberval,  Gilles  Personne  de,  107, 
127;  his  method  for  construction 
of  tangents,  108;  Descartes'  esti- 
mate of,  466. 

Robinson,  E.  G.,  his  "  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Morality,"  90,  96,  262, 
752,  753,  754;  his  "Christian  The- 
ology," 594,  606;  his  "Lectures  on 
Psychology"  (MS.)  quoted,  741-747; 
on  "  Moral  Law  in  its  Relations  to 
Physical  Science  and  to  Popular  Re- 
ligicm,"  761. 

Rohault,  James,  his  "  Physica,"  233. 

Romaiia  rustica  lingua^  2iVl. 

Romanes,  his  "Animal  Intelligence," 
725;  his  "Mental  Evolution  in  Ani- 
mals," 72.J. 

Romans,  2 :  15,  89. 

"Rompn,  le,"750. 

Rorario,  Geronimo,  732. 

Rothwiilseh,  292. 

Ii<iy,  Hendrik  van  (Regius),  rejected 
by  Descartes,  6.'i3;  his  notions  of 
soul,  motion,  and  rest,  63.3;  his 
"  Fundamenta  Physicfe "  and  his 
"Philosophia  Naturalis,"  633. 
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Ruarh  C^^"*),  defined,  289. 

Ruland,    Martin,    his    "  Lexicon    Al- 

(rheuiisB,"  324. 
Russia,  Leibnitz's  plan  for  study  of  its 

languages,  7(>5. 

Sabbah,  Hassan  Ben,  197. 

Sacy,  De,  his  "  M^moires  de  I'lnsti- 
tute,"  1U7. 

Sadness,  its  nature,  735. 

Saint-Vincent,  Grc^goire  de,  his  *'  Opus 
geometricum  quadraturse  circuli  et 
sectionuin  coni,"  573. 

Sainte-Maure,  Cliarles  de,  edits  "  Dol- 
phin Classics,"  605. 

Salmasius,  371. 

Sandars,  his  "  Institutes  of  Justinian," 
32<),  434,  487. 

Sauseverino,  his  *'Dynamilogia,"  382. 

Santon,  8!). 

"Savage,"  85. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  reconstructs 
••Chronicle  of  Kusebius,"  KXi;  —Jul- 
ius CiBsar,  his  **  Exot«rica)  Exercita- 
tiones,"  KKi. 

"  Sc-aligorana,"  107. 

Schaarschmidt,  125,  128,  150,  152,  1G8, 
214,  242,  272,  311,  31G,  317,  321,  330, 
33i»,  'MY2,  371,  3!»4,  300,  408,  413,  415, 
424,  4:tt;,  445,  450,  4C>5,  4(K5,  47(i,  4i)2, 
40'.»,  504,  510,  521,  543,  555,  5(>0,  582, 
5H8,  580,  51M),  (501,  GOG,  G22,  G23,  723, 
724.  725,  72G,  727,  728,  720,  TM),  731, 
7;x'»,  7:U,  735,  im,  7;«,  730,  741,  740, 
752,  754,  755,  750,  757,  758,  759,  7^3. 

SclialT,  P.,  edits  **  Niceue  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,"  51G. 

Schelliii";,  his  relation  to  Boehme, 
208. 

Sclicrer,  W.,  '*  (i«\seh.  d.  deutsch- 
Literalnr,"  205,  20G. 

Scheriiig,  E.  J.,  edits  Gauss's  works, 
152. 

Schcrz  and  Schilter,  joint  editors  of 
"  Tlies.'iunis  aiiti«iuitatuin  teutoni- 
cuin,"  205. 

Schilter.  John,  Leibnitz  refers  to,  295; 
liis  deatli  a  note  <»f  time  as  to  revi- 
sion (if  the  "  New  Essays."  7t>5. 

SchliM',  K.,  his  "Der  Stivit  des  Dan. 
Ilnfiiiann  iil)er  die  X'eriiiiltniss  der 
Pliildsophie  und  Theologie,"  582. 


"  Scholarch,"  518. 

*'  Scholastic,  The  last  great,"  491. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  its  threefold 
source  of  knowledge,  721. 

Schooten,  F.  van,  468;  his  ''EzerdUir 
tiones  MathematicsB,"  639. 

Schopenhauer,  298. 

Schubert,  H.,  425. 

Schuchardt,  B.,  372. 

Schurman,  J.  G.,  his  "  Ethical  Import 
of  Darwinism,"  90,  97. 

Schiirman,  Anna  Maria  v.,  602. 

SchurtzHeisch,  Konrad  S.,  650. 

Schwabe,  Ludwig,  244. 

Schweinfurth,  G.  A.,  on  men  with 
tails,  341;  his  "Im  Herzen  Tom 
Afrika,"  341. 

Schweizer,  his  *'  Central-Dogmen," 
695. 

"  Sciences  as  many  as  truths,"  623. 

Scientific  consideration,  its  limits  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  488. 

Scotus,  Johannes  Major,  :t!2 ;  — Johan- 
nes Duns,  381 ;  —  Michael,  278. 

Sculpturing  by  sense  of  touch,  747. 

Scudery,  Mile.,  her  "Clelie,  Histuire 
Romaine,"  223 ;  Leibnitz  on,  757. 

Seckendorf,  Veit  Ludwig  von,  his 
"  Commentarius  historicus  et  apolo- 
geticus  de  Lutheranismo,"  543 ;  Leib- 
nitz's opinion  of,  544. 

"Self,  The,"  defined,  7(K):  "the  phe- 
nomenon of,"  7t>0;  ln»w  rel:ite«l  to 
consciousness,  7(iO ;  constitutes  i«leii- 
tity,  7G0;  a  real  entity,  7G0. 

Selver,  D.,  his  "Der  Entwickhm;r>- 
gang  d.  Leibniz.  Monadenlehre  bis 
1G05,"  723,  775. 

Semi-Rainists,  408. 

Seueea,  "  De  Tranquilitate,"  4»>2. 

Sennert.  Daniel,  introduces  eheniistrv 
into  furriculum  at  AVittenber;;,  ii^l : 
maintained  that  souls  of  animals 
were  immaterial,  4S7;  his  ''Institu- 
tiones  medicii',"  48.H;  attempts  to 
unite  jirinciples  of  Galen  and  Para- 
celsus, 488. 

Sensatitm,  how  related  to  nerves,  1'MK 

Sense-impressions  likelj-  com|>osite, 
but  at  present  irresolvable,  317,  751. 

Sense-knowledge,  confused,  317;  needs 
classification,  317. 
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Sense-perception,  when  possible,  741. 

Senses,  when,  according  to  Idealists, 
we  have  truth  by,  512. 

Sensitive,  417 ;  —soul,  380. 

Sorarius,  Nicolas,  443. 

Serenus  of  Antissa,  his  ''De  sectione 
Cylindri  et  Coni,"  4<>5. 

Series,  infinite,  of  Leibnitz,  424,  723. 

Seth,  James,  his  article  "  Roots  of  Ag- 
nosticism," in  "  New  World,"  773. 

Shakespeare,  his  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  770. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,  his  **  History  of  Chris- 
tian D(»ctrine,"  51)4. 

Sheikh-ul  Jebal,  197. 

Ship,  the  sacred,  of  the  Athenians, 
240. 

Siebeck,  his  '*  Oesch.  d.  Psychologie," 
7()1>. 

Sifrid,  on  Frisian  antiquities,  546. 

Si^oiXne,  Fran<;ois  de,  107. 

Sigwart,  W.,  "Die  Leibniz'sche  Lehre 
V.  d.  prastabilirten  Harmonie,"  731. 

Simonides,  inventor  of  mnemonics, 
214. 

Sleidan,  Jolin,  his  "  Ck)mmentariorum 
de  statu  religionis  et  republican, 
Carolo  Quinto  Caesare,"  114. 

Slnsc,  Rone  Fran9ois  Walter  de,  his 
"  Mesolabium,"  387;  his  treatment 
of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourtli 
dejrree,  387  ;  his  •*  perles,"  768. 

Smith,  his  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
327;  and  Wace,  their  "Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biojjraphy,"  .'M.',  443, 
444,531.(118. 

Socictc  des  anciens  textes  fran^ais. 
Album  of,  21>4. 

Soc'inus,  F.,  51)3. 

Socrates,  51»5;  his  daemon,  51)8. 

Socratic  school  of  pliilosophy,  1)3. 

Sobni,  Ku<lolj)h,  his  "Institutes  of 
Roman  Law,"  7G<>. 

Solidity,  in  its  conception  tl»e  views 
of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  come  to 
dearest  antithesis,  741. 

Soner,  Ernst,  ().35. 

Sophie  Charlotte,  Queen,  239. 

Soul,  what?  722. 

Soulhood,  universal,  7.''2. 

Souls,  three  forms  of,  in  schola.stic 
l)liilosophy,  .'580. 


Space  defined,  152. 

"  Spatium  fit  ordo  ezistentiom  phsono- 
menorum,"  128. 

Species,  its  meaning,  314 ;  intentional, 
381,  :^2;  real,  381,  382;  sensible, 
381 ;  intelligible,  381. 

Spdcietute  g^n^rale^  292,  375. 

Spectroscope,  the,  549. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  274. 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob,  (J49. 

Spenser,  "  Faerie  Queen,"  770. 

Spermatic  logos,  591. 

Speusippus,  518. 

Spinoza,  102, 192, 723;  offered  chair  of 
philosopliy  at  Heidelberg,  102;  his 
"Ethica,"  148,  192,  502,  732;  his 
"  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus," 
289;  his  fatalism,  4G2;  letter  to  De 
Vries,  502;  maintains  ontological 
argument  for  existence  of  God,  502 ; 
his  "  Korte  Verhandeling  van  God," 
504, 7.'>4, 755 ;  his  reference  to  Bacon, 
52G;  reference  to  Descartes,  526;  on 
probabilities,  539,  540;  receives  a 
letter  from  Fabrilius,723;  his  "  Om- 
nis  determinatio  est  negatio,"  750; 
on  value  of  faith  in  a  future  life 
upon  this  one,  7."5:  monism  of,  757. 

SjHrits  incomprehensible  to  senses  and 
imaginatitm,  721;  of  the  elements, 
7;J0. 

Spiritual  things  prior  to  material,  72L 

Sjurihis,  289;  naturw,  382,  768;  /a- 
miliaris,  7r>0. 

Spitzel,  Thcophil  CJottlieb,  649. 

Spontaneity  of  soul,  733. 

Sprengel,  K.,  his  "Beitriige  z.  Gesch. 
des  Medecin,"  408;  on  Sennert,  488. 

Stamm,  his  "  Ulhlas,"  29(J. 

Stei^mann,  Christopher,  his  "Dyas 
riiilosophica,"  585;  —  Joachim, 
mathematici<an  and  theologian,  5><5 ; 
—  Joshua,  his  "  Acli  hleib'  niit 
tl(;inem  gnade,"  586. 

Stein,  Ludwi^',  his  '*  Leibniz  und 
Spinoza,"  iW),  102,  242,  .'^!),  5()4,  (kVJ, 
653,655,731. 

Stcinthal,  IL,  his  "  Kinleitung  in  die 
rsychologie  und  Sprach-wissen- 
schaft,"  2irj. 

Stephanus,  his  "Thesaurus  Linguaa 
Orajca,"  476. 
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Stewart,  J.  A.,  his  "  Notes  on  tha  Nloo- 
macbean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,"  7A8. 

Stilliugiieet,  Bishop  Edward,  54;  oon- 
troversy  with  Locke,  54, 55,  5tt. 

Stobtens,  *<  Eclogn  Physics,"  518. 

Sti3ckl,  his  "  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  Bfittel- 
alters,"  116,  278,  '298,  849,  380,  382, 
408,  415,  421,  494,  503,  566,  581,  588, 
590,  592,  632,  635,  615,  646,  730,  732. 

Stoic  philosophers,  261,  729. 

"  Stomachi  Janitor,"  67. 

Strabo,  his  "  Geographica,"  345;  on 
fertility  of  mules,  315. 

Strauch,  Johann,  his  "  Lexicon  partl- 
cnlamm  Juris,"  etc.,  365. 

*'  Strong-minded,"  728. 

Strnve,  F.  W.,  edits  the  "BibUotheca 
juridica  "  of  Lipenius,  626. 

Struyck,  Nicolas,  on  I)e  Witt's  reason- 
ing on  luMurance,  540 ;  his  '*  Inlei- 
ding  tot  bet  algemeine  geography," 
540. 

Sturm,  Johann  Christoph,  705. 

8uan*z,  Fraiicisca,  his  "De  Anima," 
382 ;  his  "  Tract,  de  legibns  ao  Deo 
legislature."  4SM. 

Substance,  idea  of  the  individual,  its 
duvelopmont  in  mind  of  Leibnitz. 
101 ;  list  of  Leibnitz's  papers  on, 
154  :  what,  according  to  I/cibnitz, 
227  ;  what,  according  to  Aristotelian 
scliolasticism,  227;  changing  yet  nu- 
mcricHlIy  the  same,  24.3;  first  .in 
sense  of  Aristotle,  311;  first,  irpt^ri; 
oifirla,  311,  'M\>\  cor))oreal,  what?  722; 
its  absolute  six)ntaneity,  739 ;  opin- 
ions of  l^ocko  and  I^ibnitz  regard- 
ing, 74'.);  lA^ibnitz,  in  speaking  of, 
accommodates  himself  to  linguistic 
usa^c,  7r>{> ;  l^cibnitz's  view  of,  700. 

**  Succedaneum,"  417. 

^v\\oyi(rn6sy  two  kinds  of,  5<>5. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  345. 

^vfjLvyoia  ircti'Ta,  47(». 
Sw/iirvowr,  universe,  470. 
Snpi>rnaturul,  its  relation  to  reason, 

579. 
SunI,  an  obsolete  mathematical  term. 


Swift,  his  "  GoUiTer'a  TrmTdt,"  312; 

dkl  be  plagiariie?  30a 
Syllogism,  fourth  figore  of,  408;  all 

its  terms  not  always  e«pwied  in 

argameiftation,  481;  dialectie,  581; 

apodeictic,  565. 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  his  "Stndies  of  ths 

Greek  Poets,"  211,  t6tiL3ded.,756; 

his   '<  Benaissanoe   in   Italy,"  39^, 

415. 
Synthesis,  explained  by  Pappus,  581. 
"  System,  New,"  commented  on,  731. 
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Suter,  H.,  his  "(Jescb.  d.  math.  Wis- 
senschafteu,"  527. 


"  Tabula,"  "  logics,"  322 ;"  rasa,"  724. 

Tacitus,  "Annales,"  91, 387. 

Tails,  men  with,  341. 

Tkirtaglia,  his  contest  with  Flore,  872. 

Taste  through  nose,  739,  740. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  108. 

Technical  schools  advocated  by  Leib- 
nitz, 628. 

Teeth  transmit  sonnd  ?  74a 

Temperament,  what?  362. 

"  Tempus  fit  ordo  saocessiTomra,"  128. 

Ten  Brink,  B.,  his  "  Early  English  Ut- 
erature,"  295. 

Teotincttt  lingua,  ol<I  German,  291. 

Terence,  "  Andria,"  23i; :  "  Plif»rmio." 
327;  "Euuuchus,"  459;  "Heauton- 
timonmmenos,"  492. 

Term,  middle,  481 ;  the  general,  511. 

Terminism,  .'►88. 

Tertullian,  531 ;  his  "  De  Pnescripti- 
one  Hsereticorum,"  Si\\\  his  **I)e 
Came  Christi."  582:  his  "creiiibile 
est  quia  inept um  est,"  etc.,  582. 

Tenffel,  his  "Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Ut.," 

Thales,  4().3. 

"  The«Miic<fe,  Essais  de,"  see  Ijeibnitz. 

Theology,  Natural,  made  a  depart- 
ment of  Metaphysics  by  Scholastics, 
4<W). 

Tlieopbrastus  adds  to  first  figure  of 
the  Syllogism,  408. 

"  Theseus,  ship  <»f,"  240. 

Tliil,  A  maud  du,  the  personator  of 
Martin  Guerre,  310. 

Thomas,  the  Pseudo-,  322. 

Thoniasius,  G.,  his  **I>e  Controversia 
HofTmanniaua,"  .Wi; — Jacob,  pro- 
fessor  of    Philosophy    at   Leipzig, 
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605;  his  "De  officio  hominis  circa 
notitiam  futurorum  contingenti- 
urn."  606;  his  "Origines  historisB 
philosophicsB  et  ecclesiasticse/'  606 ; 
—  Christian,  son  of  above,  and  ed- 
itor of  his  works,  606. 

Thompson,  Archbishop,  455. 

Thorpe,  B.,  his  "  C»dmon's  Metrical 
Paraphrase,"  295. 

Thought,  objects  of,  classified,  148; 
right,  leads  back  to  God,  505 ;  may  be 
distinct,  yet  not  clear,  754 ;  how  the 
word  is  employed  by  Leibnitz,  756. 

"Thought-necessity,"  281. 

Tirhborne  case,  310. 

Time,  defined,  128 ;  —  of  writing  *'  New 
Essays,"  532;  of  revising  "New 
Essays,"  765. 

Tiraboschi,  his  "  Storia  della  I^ettera- 
tura  Italiana,"  415,  503. 

Todhunter,  Isaac,  his  '*  History  of  the 
Theory  of  Probability  from  Pascal 
to  La  Place,"  213,  539. 

Tolomei,  Giovanni  Battista,  705. 

Tiinnies,  F.,  his  **  Leibniz  und 
Hobbes,"  450. 

Torricelli,  Evangelista,  invented  mer- 
curial barometer,  127;  discovered 
quadrature  of  cycloid,  127;  his  "De 
motu  gravium  naturaliter  acccle- 
rato,"  127. 

"  Tot  scientisB  quot  veritates,"  623. 

"  Transcendent "  in  mathematics,  750. 

Treliatius,  492. 

Trendelenburg,  his  "  Ueber  I^ibniz- 
ens  Entwurf  einer  allgemeinen  Char- 
akteristik,"  2U2.  375;  his  "Ueber 
d.  element  d.  definition  in  Leibniz. 
Philosophie,"  317  :  his  "  Histor.  Bei- 
tra«o  z.  Philos.,"  753,  705. 

Trent,  Council  of,  114. 

Trew,  Abdias,  (>41. 

Trino,  the  Decurions  of,  520. 

Tritheniius,  his  "Annales  Hirsaugien- 
ses,"  278;  his  "Compendium  prinii 
voluminis  annalium  de  origine  re- 
rum  (it  gentis  Fnincorum,"  54<). 

Triviuin,(;L'8. 

True,  the,  is  the  thinkable,  281. 

Truth,  Aristotle  on,  281 ;  of  two  kinds, 
404;  Leibnitz  on  its  definition,  445 ; 
Locke's    and   Leibnitz's   views    of, 


452;  Schaarschmidt's  definition  of, 

762. 
"Truth,  twofold,"  the,  581. 
Truths,  of  fact  and  of  reason,  462, 

493;  of  reason,  their  genesis,  725; 

necessary,  725 ;  factual,  725. 
Tulloch,  his  "Rational  Theology  and 

Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in 

17th  Century,"  767. 
Tnlp,    Nicolas,    his  "  Observationum 

Medicarum,"  244. 
Tutiorisnif  418. 
"Twofold  Truth,"  581. 

Ueberweg,  his  "Hist,  of  Philosophy," 
116,  332,  763,  769;  his  "Grundriss 
der  Gresch.  der  Philosophie,"  6; 
-Heinze,  332,  408,  503,  516,  592. 

Ulfilas,  296. 

Ulpianus,  486. 

Ulrich,  J.  H.  F.,  German  translator 
of  the  French  and  Latin  works  of 
Leibnitz,  Raspe's  ed.,  344. 

"  Unconscious  Mental  States,"  727. 

"  Un  Jg  ne  say  giiot,"  128. 

Uncle  of  Leibnitz,  365. 

"  Understanding,"  723.  [310. 

Universal,  the,  does  it  really  exist? 

Universe  not  a  whtde,  155. 

Uppstrom,  edits  "Codex  Argenteus," 
296. 

Ursinus,  Joseph,  767. 

Utile  and  honestum^  261. 

Uylenbroek,  P.  L,  767;  his  "Christ. 
Hugenii  aliorumque  celebrium  exer- 
citationes  mathematicae  et  philo- 
sophicae,"  767. 

Vacuum,  Descartes*  view  of,  127 ;  for- 
marum,  334 ;  defined,  740. 

Valla,  Laurentius,  explodes  the  alleged 
"Donation  of  Coustantine,"  415; 
his  "  Disputationes  contra  Aristote- 
licos,"  415;  his  "  De  V(»luptate  et 
vero  bono,"  415  ;  his  "  Liboro  arbit- 
rio";  his  "Elegantia?  Latino)  Lin- 
gn»,"415. 

Van  Helmoiit,  (57,  212. 

Vauini,  Lucilio,  648. 

Vassaii,  107. 

Vaii'jhan,  Alfred,  his  "  Hours  with  the 
Mystics,"  298. 
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Vayer,  Fran9oi8  do  la  Mothe  1e,  his 
"  I>e  la  Vertu  des  Paiens/'  tm, 

Vedelius,  587 ;  his  "  Rationale  Theo- 
logicum/'  587 ;  his  controveivy  with 
Musfflus,  587,  7G1. 

Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  his  *'  Ckmunen- 
tarios  Keales,"  89. 

"  Vegetative  soal,"  the,  380. 

"  Vehicles,  aerial."  of  spirits,  380. 

Veitch,  J.,  translator  of  Descartes, 
127,  348,  483. 

Velleitas,  168. 

VelUiU,  its  rendering,  168. 

Venn,  J.,  his  "  Logic  of  Chance,*'  214. 

Venturi,  his  "  Commentarii  sopra  la 
storia  et  le  teorie  deir  ottica,'*  443. 

Vergil,  his  "Georglcs,"  200,  211,  727; 
"^neid/*  300,  415,  598.  614;  "Ec- 
logues,*' 614. 

"  Vernunft,  die,"  its  Kantian  accepts 
tion,  723. 

Versura,  326. 

Vertnnien,  Francois,  107. 

VernlamiuR,  526. 

Vibration  Theory  of  IJght,  639. 

Victe,  Fninvois,  408;  his  improve- 
ments in  algebraical  operations,  468 ; 
lays  down  the  i)rinciple  of  *'  homo- 
geneity,'' 4»J«;  his  "Opera  mathe- 
matiojv,"  4(W. 

Vincent  of  I-^irins,  his  '*  Adversus 
novitates  htereticorum  commonito- 
rinni,"  (»17;  author  of  the  dictum, 
"Quod  8enij)er,  quod  ubique,  quod 
ab  omni1)us  creditum  est,"  617. 

Viotto,  Bartolomnieo,  hifl"De  balne- 
«»rinn  natnralinm  viribua,"  520  ;  his 
"  ])«>in<>nstrationnm  in  methodum 
nu'dendi,"  520;  Conriug's  opinion 
of.  520. 

Vir^'il,  St.  (Fergil),44:J. 

"  Virtual,"  72(>. 

Virtue,  on  wliat  its  usefulness  de- 
j>ends,  41)5 ;  Kant's  definition  of,  754 ; 
K.  (i.  Robinson's  detinition  of,  754. 

Vision,  tl»o  BcatiliJ*,  its  nature,  575; 
histr)ry  of  idea,  575. 

Voet-Srlioo(!k-I)escartes  controversy, 
iVX\. 

Volitio  imper/rcfa,  KW. 

Voltaire  in  the  Maui>ertnis-K6nij; con- 
troversy, IIX 


Vopisens,  in  "Scriptores  Hist.  Au- 
gost.,"  263,  76L 

"  VorsteUen,"  756. 

*'  Vorstellung,"  330,  736, 786. 

Vortices,  theory  of,  aoconUng  to  Des- 
cartes, 552,  613,  727. 

VoBsius,  Isaac,  107. 

Waitz,  his  "  Du  Leben  dec  Ulfilaa," 
296. 

Wallace,  E.,  his  "  Ontlinea  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,"  96,  156^  157, 
214,  281, 291,  311,  312,  320,  331,  349, 
421,  488.  565,  751,  HO;  his  "Aria- 
totle's  Psychology  in  Greek  and 
English,"  281,  321  ;—W.,  his  '•Epi- 
cureanism," 421;  his  "Logic  of 
Hegel,"  750,  766. 

Wallis,  John,  677. 

Walpole,  F.,  his  ''AnsayrU,"  197. 

Walton,  Isaac,  566. 

Warr,  G.  C.  W.,  244. 

Watson,  John,  his  "Philosophy  of 
Kant  in  Extracts,"  128;  his  article 
"Leibnitz  and  Protestant  The- 
ology," in  **  New  World."  770,  773. 

"  Weaker  or  Worse,"  in  Logic,  515. 

Weigel,  Erhard,  engaged  on  Calendar, 
4'i5;  a  school  reformer,  435;  his 
*'  Arithmetique  de  la  Morale,"  4^; 
Leibnitz  u]K>n,  4.'V5. 

Weil,  his  "Gesch.  d.  Chalifen."  197. 

Werner,  K.,  his  '*  Suarez,"  4M. 

Wetzer  und  Welte,  their  "  Eirchen- 
lexicon."  600. 

White,  Thos.  (Anglus),  634;  his  "In- 
stitutionum  Peripateticarum  ad 
mentem  K.  Digbwi,"  (>U;  his  *'De 
Me<llo  Animarum  Statu,"  775;  cen- 
sured by  Parliament,  775;  his  **  Re- 
sponsio  ad  duos  thcologos  de  Medio 
Animarum  Statu,"  775. 

Whitney,  W.  D.,  his  "Language  and 
the  Study  of  Language,"  2ia.  292. 

Wilkin,  "Gesch.  d.  Kreuzzuge,"  197. 

Wilkins,  Bishop  Jolm,  his  "Essay 
towards  a  Real  Character  and  a 
Philosophical  Language,"  2^f2. 

"  Will,  vigor  of,"  754. 

WiUensneigung,  168. 

Willkiir,  752. 

Windelband,  his  "History  of  iniilos- 
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ophy,"  488,  502,  503,  516,  570,  581, 
588,  75^4.  727,  732,  733,  753. 

Winer,  his  "  Handbuch  d.  Theol.  Ut.,*' 
58«>,  587. 

AVinfrid,  see  Boniface. 

Wisdom,  Leibnitz's  definition,  754. 

Witsen,  Nicolas,  sends  specimens  of 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots  to 
Leibnitz,  290;  his  *' Architectonica 
nautica  non-antiqua,"  737. 

Witt,  John  De  (Pensionary),  426;  his 
"  Elementa  lincarum  curvorum," 
427;  his  report  on  annuities  to 
States-Cieneral,  540. 

Wohlwill,  E.,  his  ♦'  Jungius,"  i\36. 

Wolf,  Christian,  303;  his  "  Kurzer 
Unterriclit  v.  d.  vomehmsten  math. 
Sclirift,"  46^{;  made  existence  the 
source  of  its  concej)t,  741 ;  ac- 
cepts Leibnitz's  definition  of  truth, 
7(i'>;  his  definition  of  philosophy, 
7H;i;    his  "  Psychologia  Empirica," 

Wol  ff  hart ,     Conrad     ( Lycosthenes ) , 

548. 
World-soul,  732. 
Wrangham,    D.    S.,    his  "  Liturgical 

Poetry  of  Adam  St.  Victor,"  603. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  346,  677. 
Wright,  J.,  his  "  Primer  of  Gothic," 

29(j. 
Wundt,  William,  his    "  Lectures   ou 


Human   and   Animal  Psychology," 
725. 

Xenocrates,  518. 

Xenophon,  "  Memorabilia,"  240. 

Xylander,  571. 

Yvon,  Pierre,  his  "Abr^ge  precis  de 
la  vie  et  de  la  conduite  et  des  vrais 
sentiments  de  feu  M.  de  Labadie," 
602. 

Zabarella,  Jacopo,  635. 

Zachary,  Pope,  444. 

Zeller,  his  '*  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy,"  05,  93,  96,  108, 
156;  his  "Philos.  d.  Griech.,"  108, 
156,  2(;i,  277,  285,  311,  312,  320,  321, 
349,  362,  379,  38:^,  408,  421,  4:«i,  463, 
465,  474,  488,  496.  518,  519,  5(«J,  576, 
598,  724,  750.  751,  753;  ♦*  Gesch.  d. 
deutschen  Philos.,"  363.    . 

Zigliara,  his  "Summa  Philosophica," 
382. 

Zimmermann,  his  "  Leibniz  und  Les- 
sing,"  584. 

Zwerger,  M.,  his  "  Die  lebendige  Kraft 
und  ihr  Mass,"  775. 

Zwinger,  Theodore,  311;  his  "Thea- 
trum  VitsB  Humana%"  548. 

Zwingli,  Ulrich,  592, 595 ;  his  **  Christ. 
Fidei  brevis  et  clara  expositio,"  595; 
his  ••  De  Providentia,"  595. 
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worth DoNiSTHORPE,  author  of  "  Plutology,"  etc.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     8vo.    1^2.50. 

HAKE  and  WESSLAU. — The  Coming  Individualism.  By  A.  Egmont 
Hake  and  O.  E.  Wesslau.     8vo.    Qoth.    ^.00. 

HILL.  —  Genetic  Philosophy.  By  David  Jayne  Hill,  President  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.     i2mo.     i^i.75. 

"  A  most  instructive  and  interesting  volume  which  attracted  wide  attention  on  the 
part  of  students  of  philosophy,  for  its  virility,  originality,  and  marked  suggestiveness."  — 
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value.  ...  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  commend  this  scholarly  work  to  our  readers." — 
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"  Professor  Orr's  theory  is  fresh  and  novel  in  its  application,  and  in  its  association  of 
facts  somewhat  widely  distinct  and  hitherto  separate.  His  discussion  is  full  of  sugges- 
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band,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Au- 
thorized translation  by  J.  A.  Tufts,  University  of  Chicago.    8vo.   1^5.00. 
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bly known.  Its  great  superiority  over  other  works  of  the  same  kind  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
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"  A  splendid  monument  of  patient  labor,  critical  acumen,  and  admirable  mfiboittnl 
treatment.  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that,  for  the  librair  of  the  Mmvmmi,  ior  dtt 
academical  student,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  primed  in  the  wiaaon  of  the  aces,  and  far 
the  literary  dilettante,  who  is  nothing  if  not. ml  ujp  in  *  things  tibat  evciybodr  ouckt  10 
know,'  these  volumes  will  at  once  become  a  necessity  for  purposes,  at  least,  oTrcCacaoc, 
if  not  of  actual  study.  .  .  .  We  possess  nothing  that  can  bear  any  compaiison  with  it  ia 
point  of  completeness.*'  —  PaU  Mall  GtuetU* 

History  of  iBsthetic.    By  Bernard  Bosanquet,  M.A.,  LL.D.    ^2.75. 

"  In  clearness,  precision,  and  in  power  to  interest  and  stir  Us  heareis,  Mr.  Bosaaqaet 
proved  as  eficctive  a  teacher  as  England  has  ever  sent  across  the  aea.  nis  abitity  as  a 
thinker  has  been  familiar  to  American  studoits  thiougli  his  work  on  Logic,  wUch  lakes 
high  rank  as  an  authority.**  —  Scitnce, 

Development  of  Theology  in  Gennany  since  Kant,  and  Great  Britaia 
since  1825.    By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.    ^2.75. 

"  We  do  not  know  where  ,to  turn  for  a  statement  of  their  oontributioas  to  icligioas 
thouj^ht  which  is  more  scholarly,  and  which  shows  a  larger  insight  into  ^  rriatjoas  of 
speculative  thought."  —  Boston  Herald, 

Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  Some  of  their  Historical  Relations. 

By  James  Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D.    1^2.75. 

"  Hi.s  work  is  much  to  be  commended:  it  is  full  of  instructive  detail;  the  style  is 
sober  aud  careful;  and  the  index  is  all  that  an  index  should  be." —  The  Critical  Krriew. 

Appearance  and  Reality.    A  Metaphysical  Essay.    By  F.  H.  Bradley, 

LL.D.     $2.75. 

"  The  author  is  a  distinguished  logician  and  thinker,  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  his 
book  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  mental  science.**  —  Bastom  Tramscript. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology.    By  G.  F.  Stout,  M.A.     [/«  the  pren. 

Riddles  of  the  Sphinx.  A  Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution.  By 
Y.  C.  S.  Schiller,  M.A.  (Oxdn.),  Instructor  in  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics at  Cornell  University.    Second  Edition.    8vo.     Qoth.     ^3.50. 

Natural  Rights.     A  Criticism  of  Some  Political  and  Ethical  Conceptions. 
By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    8vo.    Qoth.    ^2.75. 
"  In  his  criticisms  of  the  natural  rights  theory  he  is  acute  and  satisfying.**  —  Natien. 

Logic.  By  Dr.  Christoph  Sigwart,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
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1.  THE  WISDOM  OF  LIFE  :  Being  the  First  Part  of  Arthur  Scho- 

penhauer's  Aphorismen   zur    Lebenswnsheit.      Translated,  with   a 
Preface,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 

"  Schopenhauer  is  not  simply  a  moralist  writing  in  his  study  and  applying 
abstract  principles  to  the  conduct  of  thought  and  action,  but  is  also  in  a 
large  measure  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  actual.  The 
essentially  practical  character  of  his  'Wisdom^of  Life'  is  evidenced  by  his 
frequent  recourse  to  illustrations,  and  his  singularly  apt  use  of  them.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Eiailey  Saunders'  introductory  essay  adds  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  a 
singularly  suggestive  volume."  —  Manchester  Examiner, 

2.  COUNSELS   AND  MAXIMS:   Being  the  Second  Part  of  Arthur 

Schopenhauer's    Aphorismen   zur   Lebennveisheit.      Translated   by 
T.  Bailey  Saunders,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 

"  Let  your  view  of  Schopenhauer  be  what  it  may,  you  cannot  help  enjoying 
and  admiring  the  wealth  of  ol)servation,  reflection,  and  wisdom  in  '  Counsels 
and  Maxims.'  "  —  Truth, 

3.  RELIGION:   A  Dialogue,  and  other  Essays.     By  Arthur  Schopen- 

hauer.     Selected  and  Translated   by  T.  Bailey  Saunders,  M.A. 
Third  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

"In  this  modest  volume  we  have  a  selection  of  very  readable  essays  from 
the  writings  of  the  famous  pessimistic  philosopher,  clothed  in  good,  intelligible 
English."  —  Literary  World. 

4.  THE  ART  OF  LITERATURE:    A  Series  of  Essays.     By  Arthur 

Schopenhauer.     Selected   and  Translated,  with  a   Preface,  by  T. 
Bailey  Saunders,  M.A. 

5.  STUDIES   IN  PESSIMISM:    A   Series  of  Essays.     By  Arthur 

Schopenhauer.     Selected  and  Translated  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders, 
M.A. 

"  We  have  once  more  to  thank  Mr.  Saunders  for  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the '  Parerga.*  Like  the  former  translations,  this  one  is  extremely  well  done, 
and  the  volume  should  be  popular."  —  Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  A  work  of  great  dignity  and  erudition,  showing  rare  familiarity  with  the 
data  of  history,  theology  and  economics."  —  Philadelphia  Evening  liulUtin, 

"  Thi.;  is  a  remarkable  essay.  It  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  researches  and 
its  ileduciions,  and  none  will  fail  to  be  impressed  by  them.  Surprisingly  full  of 
penetration  and  illumination,  and  we  do  not  hositaLe  to  rank  it  in  the  lIasS 
which  IS  headed  by  Montesquieu."  —  A'ezv  Vorh  Siw. 

"  The  autlior  has  a  simple  and  strong  manner  of  stating  facts  and  draw mg 
conclusions,  and  his  fascinating  style  makes  the  l)Ook  very  entertaining."  — 
luiifofi  Home  Jounnil. 

"It  is  particularly  brilliant  in  its  generalization  concerning  the  modern 
t-mpioymonts  of  tlu*  race  energy  that  once  made  war  a  profession  and  a  neces- 
sity."—  I.inL\\'/i  Jivcuuii^  Sews. 

"The  argument  is  interesting  and  even  stimulating  —  the  book  is  weD 
written."  —  Providence  Journal. 
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Author  of  "Pain,  Pleasure,  and  iCsthctics." 

z3mo.    Cloth.    $1.35. 


"  The  work  is  valuable  for  its  contents  and  attractive  because  of  its  direct 
and  lucid  style."  —  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

"A  book  that  may  be  studied  with  great  intellectual  profit."  —  Bos/oh  Home 
yournaL 

"  An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  vexed  subject  of  ajsthet- 
ics."  —  Public  opinion. 


PAIN,  PLEASURE,  AND  >ESTHETICS. 

BY 

HENRY   RUTGERS   MARSHALL. 
8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 


"  Mr.  Marshall  has  long  been  known  as  an  original  thinker  in  the  field 
which  he  has  chosen  for  interpretation ;  so  that  this  volume  which  he  now 
presents,  and  which  has  been  looked  for  for  some  time,  deserves  the  best 
attention,  not  alone  of  Simon-pure  psychologists,  but  of  physicians,  and  especi- 
ally neurologists."  — Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease, 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  acutcncss,  the  research,  and  the  philo- 
sophical grasp  of  this  writer.  No  subsequent  worker  in  this  field  can  afford 
to  disregard  what  has  been  brought  out  in  this  book ;  and  even  if  some  of  the 
author's  views  shall  be  shown  to  require  modification,  his  treatise  will  remain 
an  admirable  example  of  what  a  scientific  work  should  be."  —  The  Independent. 

"  It  may  well  be  said  that  Mr.  Marshall's  essay  is  the  most  successful  of  all 
yet  published  attempts  to  conceive  our  pleasures  and  displeasures  under  some- 
thing like  a  single  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Acquaintance  with  Mr.  Marshall's  work 
will  be  indispensable  to  every  future  student  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  almost 
*  epoch-making  '  in  the  present  situation  of  science."  —  The  Nation. 
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